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The Chronology of the Sena Kingsi of Bengal 

Ut i\ C. BARAT, B.A* 

^ISCE the hcginnuig M the present century students of 
Indian history have been making atrenuous eQorts to 
collect such materials as would help them to Toconstnict the 
early history of Beugah But so far they have not succeocied 
in ascertaining definitely even the dates of those kings of the 
Sena D^mastj' who governed domimons of large extent 
and took mnk among the great powers^ The discovery 
of the era with which m associated the name of Lakemaoa 
Sem Deva Induced several well-knowti nrchffiologists * 
to bring its initial date to bear on the history of BengaL 
From the scanty data which were then available the late 
Profes^r Kielhom after much laborious calculation definitely 
settled that the Laksmarta Sam vat or Ln-Sam began in 
1119-20^ Accojfdirig to him the La-Sant waa an ordinary 
Southern {A'njr/^iJtdd*) year with Anmnta schemo of lunar 
fortmghta ^ and the firat date of the era was October 7, 
1119,3 ^ made use of m 

reconsfcnicting the chronology of the Sena kings^ it may be 
MCepted for the present | anil time will show whether the 
concluflioo of the learned doctor is right or wrong. But the 
iissertion of the historians that the initkl date of the I^aksmana 

^ J rcAffkjIciigKa/ H^poTU^ toL XV, pp. 157“0. 

■ Vitfcr XiX (1SEK*)| P* B; Epi^aphia liuficu^ 

JJiAS. lATTVART 1930, 
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i Ti!E CHftOSOLOOY BF THE KISU^ OF U^QAh 


84 !na qrtl BVtichroiil^ witli th€) i;ommeDcem(>iit; of Lak^mni^ 
Seiift’s T«ign is q\iil« unteimbk and can never bo neoeptod 

tniCh In Itiidiuii bistoty there is no em whieh does not 
commcinoratc! some epwli-mjiking event wbtcb affected tbe 
people of the oaiintry in gencml. j\-Dd ordinaiy sucocedon to 
the throne in ite normal conrae^ as was the caise with Laksma^a 
Sena Deva, docs not justify the mnngunition of an em in 
place of tbe usual regnal years to which the people in thosa 
days were aeousftomed. Moreoverj the historians have never 
explained why this new cm, which bears the name of I^ak^mopa 
Deva, took such a fim root not in his own country^ hut in the 
country of Mithila outside his territory« 

BalLahi Sena Deva^ who La credited with having reformed 
the practice of Kolinisrn amoogst the higher lo Bengalp 

Js also reputed to have been the author of two valuable boohs, 
the Ddna-sd^ra and the Adbhuia-sdgafa. In both these 
{xx>ks there are passages which throw some tight on the 
dates of Ballala Sena. In the extmets which the authoritica 
have made ftom the 3klB3. of the Dnna-sdgara ^ there is a 
statement sake mr^e {1091} Ddnasagar^ 

raci^{th ”) that the Ikdm-sdgara was completed by the author 
in Saka 1091 (a.jj. 1109}. If thU date h accepted as genuine, 
then the date which modern historiaiiB have put down for 
Baliala Sena Deva» A-H. must be wrong. 

Reject the date of the Dana-sugara as interpolation, deny its 
authorship to Ballula Sena, even then the dates os given in 
gtandard historic^ of India are untenable^ There are un¬ 
mistakable proofs in the other t>ook, that 

Baltala Sena Deva was not deadj nor had vacated the throne 
for the succession of his son, Lakamana Sena Deva^ in A,n. 
1119, which has been put down as the initial date of the La- 
Sam efa. For all the information contained in the hook no one 
need depend upon tluit brief extract made from the one known 

^ FMncie fnQm thn?* 3lisS. ajej ^riuXAbk: Dr, Eajtinani. LaIa SUlhi'i 
1?/ L p, 131 ^ Eg^vliog'p VeKllhffMe a/ /Twf»<t Offict 

p. : mi M.5L lUniprrajiAiL « .Vtii^p toL i, p-1?0. 


THE CimONOLOaV OF THE 9 ENA KTNOfl OP BENOAX 3 


and aaid to be biatoricaUy unportoBt manuscript we can 
got it from tbe printed book published m 1905. Pandit 
Muralldbar JM of tlie Sanskrit Cblloge, Benares^ in obedience 
to the wishes of M-IL Sudhakar DvivecE^ collected as many 
as seven M>SS. from diSerent places and e<litcd the book with 
wonderful patience and ability. But^ untortunately, the 
publication of the IxK>k did not attract the least attention 
even of those wbo had l>ecn doing research work in the £eld 
of history. If any one of them had c^red to go through it^ 
oven cuisoiii3*p when discussing the dates of BaUaLa Sennp 
ha would Iiave at once been cofivinccd that the possagCp 
“ Kha-nam-khmdv-abtla arebhe AdbkutaMgamm ** (in Saka 1090 
the Adbhuta-niiffara was begun), in the extract^ of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar^s Report could never have been an interpoUtion. 
The mere fact that this very passage has been found in all 
the manuscripts known at present^ and also in the book 
published in Benares is sufficient proof of its genuLnenesa ■ 
even so it is better to quote from the bcjok a few more passages, 
everj' one of which meutiona Saka 1090 as the date when 
the Adbhita-stlgara was begun, 
h In the chapter on Rahu’s Adbhaia-s&garii :— 

* ‘ AthodbhtiUtaaga rdndfha-SahSbddt parvcia rid " ** Next 

the method for calculating the Parveia from the Saku era in 
which the Adhhuta-$dgQfa was begun/* 

“/rAa-?irftou-cfaio(/0M) mt-io^!5dd .,—Saka era 1090*. * 

^ VkJfl Sir R. G* BliaadurltJir's On iAm S^rdk Jot MS3^ 

i» Jfl.« PrwjiuUnei^, 1807. pp. H3-S, 

^ * Ra&idet the MS9. mondontnl abdtip Uif>!7v aw Uue« ana 

(incoTiaiiJctc} ui Ui& pcaflctaiou *1 tho writar of iMs ami tiro 

wlikh hmTa biva pocuiod lij ttwt MaiiEuciipt Oommittw of lha DaG-oi 
UzuTorflity. Tht^ir trpflri aa tin latti*jr Etuuiiuictipi la u fesUDWi *— 

ilvtiriss.—Tbfs mdat nJutd addiliana to tltia aoctioQ Iwp maim- 
Kriptfl af .r4 by iWllolft Hava, ona from 

IHfftiict fthiL tlw dlhcr fq Dfcrvaoi^arj script from Abar 

In BnlniKljhiibr HuMict in lli» U.P, iTw Imltcr ia a parUii^uiarly viJual44 
M.S., ilatrd Saka ICSS and tluiM abnul m i'eart oM. Both of them 
give the yc4i" in ttrbich tbo vork WM begun* Hailing fititn irididy 
ditfiant ploen^ they flhtmld help lo set at trti all controvefay rvg;nM£n£ 
lh.e datf» of DaUala Srau Dwa and Sena Deva-" 
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2u In the chapter on Bbaigava^s Adlfkitf^mrla 
" AihSdbhutasd^armnbha-hkdbdii^ ^a^t^-abda-yugu-ga^a- 
swim ^ “ Next the methex] for calculating the p^^piy-abda-^^ 
from the Saka em iii which the Adhhuia-jfdyaTa vrm begun.'' 

“ /iAfl-jtaitt-rfaw(f090) na-ikiMbda .. /'—Saka era lOW*,, 

3. In the chapter on Ravy-udi-mrpddJbkuidmrtf^ t — 

" AtJia ianrnatenaihd-yra ntharambka-iQhabda-ixiTpddAipa- 
ffananajn “ “ Now by the same method the calciihitbti of the 
txirpddhipa from the Saka era in which this tjrQntha was 
begun." 

" Kha-mm-daia{1090y^epa-iute^ * —Saka ora 1090. *. 

4. In the chapter on Stimvaisamdy-ndbhiidmTia -— 

" Kha-nam-viyad-indu {lQ90yhtnd. , Saka 1090* *. 

It is evident froin the above extracte that “ Kka-nava^ 
ktutidthidida (1090)" was taken as the initbl date for 
all the different astronomical calculations, and in every case 
this initia] date is mentioned as the date on which the 
Adbhiia-sdgara was begun* The presence of these passages 
in tho book must at once dispel from tiVtry unbiassed mind 
all doubts about the genuineness of the datc^ Sake kha-mva- 
khendv-abda drebhe Adbhiita^dgarfm, 

The evidence in the preceding paragraph proves con- 
clufiively that Biillula Sena Deva was not dead in Saka 1090 
(a^b, UGS)^ and coin^ucntlj the dates which the histoKauf! 
luLve put down for him (a.d. 1103^1119) have to be rejected 
OH incorrect. I u this book Adbhuta -sdgam there ia no reference 
from which can be ascertained the exact date of hLi death 
or of his nusing his son to the throne. But reasonable 
inferencoa can bo made about these dates from the following 
vertex when road with tho datf^ as given in the Ddm-sdyam 
and the ddhhuia-sdyara :— 

Ofanlhe 'smintJ osamdjfla eea tamyam mmTdjyarakpdmahd- 
dlk^aparmtjii dakpitpam mjakrler nippattim abhyarthya Aab 
ndndddrioiildmbtAmmbQlatiabhab surydtmajdsajiffamam 
Gattgdydfp mracayya nii^'aropurafu bkdrydnuydia galaL 
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The purport of tbo above verse is: ** Before hh {BallaLa 
Seu&'s) death h& linked his son to complete lim book {J tfhhuJa- 
^^^ni}p wlik-h waji not finialied ; and performed vnrious acta 
of charity on the banks of the Qatige^. Hia request to his 
aon (l^ksma^u Sena) was in IJeu of the datcfijta for instaUing 
him OH the throne, Hb charitable acta were so varied and 
BO nnmeromi that the tiia necessary for the purpose rendered 
the surface of the Ganges dark and made it look like its 
confluence with the Jnmna,” 

It is nothing to be w'ondered at if Ballala Sena Deva 
had found out some auspicious day lor performing the 
necessary initial ceremony for writing hb new book on 
Jyotigha liefarc he completed his Dana-staffar^, Hia request 
to bis son for the completion of this newly begun book^ nnd 
□ot of the others shows that ho lived long enough to 
flnish the latter book himself. It ib probable thatp when he 
began his Adbhata-sagam in Buka l09Up he made np his mind to 
instui hk son on the throne according to the ancient customs 
of the Hindu kings and pass the of hk days in literary 
and reiigioui] nctivitieB. That he did not live long after the 
completion of the Ddm-sdgam in Saka 1091 is certain; 
otherwise he could have Llnkhed! the Adbhuia-m^Tn too^ 
It will not be far wrong if this very year Soka 1091) be taken 
ns the date of Eallaln Setia*^a abdication, ft ia very signifioBnt 
that none of the coppei-pUte grants of Lak^maua Semi Deva 
so far discovered gives a date eatUer than Ida third regnal 
year. Docs tlik not suggest mod^ty in not issuing any 
grant m bk own name during the first two years of hk rcigu^ 
when Ilk father was alive and living a retired life I 

It appears that BatLVk Sena Devn auccceded hk father 
at ft very advanced age and had a short teign of about eleven 
Only one copper-plate grant * of BoUaki Speoii l>e va has 

* Vid& Sdkii^ PalriM^ pt. pp. 237^; Aad ^pig^phitt 

Indus, TCl. pp. i^a-es, aj quoted ia M±. It. D. Baawrji a HUkwy o/ 

pt. I p. 

Acrfc.~'nie grmat iDSde bj Ewiu on bahAJf qf Itla moOiGri. 

VUia*' wIl-cc ahe pttf onned tlw J/uAd'lm-ddM OfifdDQDV Oil thp OOCUien 

of ft boUr oclip^. Thia may hmro boen ml oecaajjoa fair BAUilA Somi bl*e 
to miko tJa# Tikriems grwata rvffrrcd tq Id tbt rant quoted sbofo. 
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t>eeii known till now, nnd it Is ilatwl in the tlpventh year of 
his zoigii. TakiRg lOSM) as the filed date wliea fioILaIn Sena 
Deva handcf] over the reins ol kingahip to his son, hb nccMsion 
to the throne falls in Sake lOSO (a.d. 1 156), TJiia has the 
support of the passage Bh>ijii^vAfu-dah-mit6 iJks flofiofa- 
Sfna-rajyadtm, ete,’V “in lOSU iiaku (a*D- llGO) at the 
beginning of Ballala Sena’s reign, etc.” These datea, vw. 
Saka 1080-1090, are very nearly the eanio ns those put 
down by Babu Monmohan Chakravnrti in his chronolDgy 
of the Sena kings of Bengah* 

With the dates for Bnllala Sena Deva fixed it is possible to 
readjust those of his father, Vijaya Sena Deva. He appears 
to have been the first of his dynasty who raised himself to the 
tank of an independent king and wrested from his neighbours 
the territories of Kfimarupn, Oaudu, and Rnlihga, After the 
conquest of Kamanlpn and Ralinga he made captive four 
other kings, of whom Nanya Deva was ono.^ The defeat of 
this last king must have been a cniahing one. Being dis¬ 
possessed of h» kingdom of Mithihl. Nanya Deva, probably 
when rclensed, took refuge in the valley of Ifepal, where he 
is said to have founded Simmun in a.d, 1097 and afterwards 
to have established the Kamatic dynasty there. Now from 
A-D- 1097, in or about whicli Vijaya Sena Deva met hb 
adversary, Nanya Deva, to a.o. 1158, the date of hia death, 
he must have had a long reign of at least 61 yenra. It muat 
have been even longer; and the date, the risty-second trsgua] 
year, given b Lis copperplate,^ lends support to this. If we 
accept 63 years oa the length of Iris reign, his date of 
accession comes to 1 158-63, le. to a.d, 1095. Tie bold and 
aggressive policy which was the principal feature of the 

* Tidr thr appendix to CLc ncit« by a. Motuncibu ClwhikTani, M- A. 
M.R.A.S., TO the J^0raiiir.iIfirq by DhCyl KaTtiiJs. one al the «mrt 

q| Stfl* I>cvb- 

■ Vidp Epiffrnpkm Indim. Tol. L p. iloists ^ uh) SL 

* P' ftud iJm mdatJiiljr BcHgftU miLguitu?^ S^i^va:^ 
pt, iKxi, pp, 81-ft7p 44 f^uateid Ijjt Mr, R, D, Banerji in hit Uijtprv rt/ 

t |k. 310, iootmU. ' ^ ^ " 
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tf^omm^ncemcnt of Ilia njign oould not kave betu tke goidiiig 
principle of one not old enough to chalk out bb own iine 
of uctifin. If 26 yeara he taken as the ago when be 
ascended the thTonCp then 1095—26, i.e* A+i>- 1069, should 
be apptoidiDately the date of his birth. Then, assuming 
the average difference between the age of father and son as 
25, the date of Ballila Sena's birth eon be put down at 
A.D. 1094 and that of hia son, Laksmana Seas Deva. at 
A.D. 1119.1 

Several archseologiats and historians, discusdng the chrono- 
logy of the Sena kings of Bengal have, without convincing 
sTgiuBent, made the initial date of the I ^ikgm aoP' 
synchronize with the eommeneement of Lak^mana Sena A 
reign. This assumption has landed them in a ridiculouH 
position, which necessitated the appearance of a second 
Laksnmha Sena, or at least a Laksmaoeja^ to reconcile their 
dated with the statement of MiohaJ-ibn-Snaj in his ^a&rjAia^-i'' 
nd^Vi.* Dr. Ttajendra Lala Mitm,, whose reputation as an 
archeeologist was ver^' great, w*<mt so fat aa to identifj' king 
Aioka Chandra Deva wHth Lakama^eya by the bold nmntenvrc 
of changing the king's narDC to Asoka Sena, It is very 
unfortunate that such a ridiculous hypothesis should fan 
reaasertetl with greater force, as a “ matter no longer in 
dispute ", even in Vincent Smith's £arfp of Indta 

in its fourth and revised edition.^ 

In one of the preceding paragraphs we have asserted on 
the authority of the Adbht^tit-s&gata that Lak|>tna^a Sena 
was kistailed on the throne by his father in or about Saka 1090 
{a.d. 1168). Professor MurahdhiiT Jha, of the Sanskrit 
College, Beimres, on the authority of Vidyapati Thakkur'a 

* Haia |i tKe date whieb Uw hiitenAFu hATt? pelt dcmm a* tbn coOLDHlliC^ 
mnt ot LAka^niAO^ 

■ Minbij TiAi infotniacf]; tKiH thjp oah!® of the king; wbopi MabACttmAd, 
jon of BjiT^liAr. juirpriwd jii NadiyS, WM lAlthmiayfc and that hf Lad 
La«n On thD Lhranc for IhtfA ftgtUy ymA. 

• \1d«! Vlficent fifmitli'a A'arfy /jfMfoty induif. p. para^. 2;, «1. Ly 
B. M, Edtrardcs.. 
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Pimt^-parUsa, Iiaa aiicl " Sake lOOOfaww Gnitra-deia- 
iMk^mtt^'^pUfifafa l^ikst)uii}(t^Srntt-Dcwth stnrSjyum 
cahlfa ” “ tlidt m Snku Hl90 in fiakAma^ia>piin of Gaufa 
Laksmn^ia Scnu Dcva (idomwt the throne of hia kingdom 
ThU fuel expIcKloa the theory llint the La-Sjom era wasfrtarted 
liy Lakaningn Setm TJeva when he Bucceedetl hU father in 
A.y. ni9. It. is very iiiitiim] to infer that BuUiihi Sena 
Deva before his siicceseion to the throne fought several 
battles against hU futher's enemies nnd iidderJ new feathers 
to Ilia tap, Tlis title " " surely 

refeta to some very important victory whieh he most have 
won Agninat a formidable iiggrossor upon his father's territory. 
This deciaive victory, on which tiependiHi the future possession 
and prosperity of MithiU, miiat have been soffieient juatifica- 
tion for V'ijaya Sena Deva to start a now era in the country 
of MithiJa, But it needed to bear a dktinctive name to 
diatinguish tt from other eiirrent eras and regnal vears. 
And an appropriate name, too, was not wanting. When 
BaUlLi Sem Dova waa fighting the ficrcat battle in MitliiLi. 
in which he was given out as killed, a son with all good 
signs of future greatness was born. Thia child was 
named Lakgmaoa Sena Deva, and it was probably thought 
fit to join his name to this new era to commeraorate not only 
the victory won by bis father, but also the birth of this 
auapicioiis child. The following tradition, recorded in the 
Lofthu-Bharaia, supports this view :_ 

Praivdah irfipate mtra pSr(intfanf}avarttaya 
MtlAik ijudd/ia^m^m Balfak 'bhun ttiTitadkvanik 
Tadamm Vikratmpute LakAma^o j^van amu. 

" It has been learnt from tradition that in Vikrama^pura 
was bom Lakamaua Sena when it was given out that Baliala 
Sena was tdled in the battle in Mithila.” 

Uksmaoa Sena Deva was in his younger davs a great help 
to ^ grandfather and bter on to his father in looking after 

their state iifiaitB. ITe is said to ha vo fought battles b K aliiga 

and carried his victorious arms as far as Benares and Prayiga. 
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But he was A mau witli a Feli^ous bent of mind and of literary 
babiU. Even in tbc lifetime of bis gtAndfatker he held tuA 
own court, in which there were renowned poets, of whom 
UmapAtidhara was one. This veiy poet was the composer 
of the venaea for the atone inaoription of the Pradynmnc^vara 
temple built by Vijaya Sena Deva, Lakaum^ Sena Deva 
must have been about fifty years of age when ho was 
installed on the throne by hia father, it is very likely that 
in the fourteen years of his reign he got siek of hie state and 
worldly affairs and, after raking one of hk sons to the throne, 
renounced the world and led an ascetic life on the banks of 
the Ganges near Nadiya. 


Thi Cmie^oi^T or me Seha Encoa. ^ Bo^ioirfTKD 


Date 

VijiLja Seofc Ttera * A.n, 306® 

S4!T14 ^ A.D. 1004 

I^kfinApK avu Don. juo. 1110 


Doit 

Ikiit cjf Ikatk or 

vtco&Muv*. AefinriauiiJ. 

A.O. 1003 mn 

AJD. 1158 4-0. 1168 

4.0. lies A.n. 11 $^ 







Iranicd 

liT H. W. BAILEY 

1. Paelavi Atestan aJ%6yo 

li An impoTtant diffeience botwiKia the North-Western 
and South-Western lilLddlo Irunian diaJcctA consists in tha 
coirespondcnco of North-Wcstera -A- to Soath-Westera -cf- 
(that is besido -g-* 

In two words of the M*P- inscriptions ^ in tho Pitrdk dialact* 
is found a -i- which is unjustified by the etymology — 
nytTJt Old Pers* apantfoia- “ ancestor ” 

** grandfather " 

Y. Aw. nydka- 

N. Pers. niya, pL 

M. Sogd. ytcf w lord " 

N. P™. sudiy 

Phi 

PahlaYlk (of the inscription) xvi*f^/py 

Herdcld (Paikuli 6 ,y. suggested that the -d- 

was due to “ learned " spelling; in place of the -y- eicpected. 
A like -d' is found in the Pahlavi Psalter:— 

yvk'dyhy ** witness " M.P.T* Arm. L,W, ^ jJ*i/ 

a("d- “ praise " 3J.P,1!. (north-weet) iiV 

(south-west) s(^y- 
N. Para. sit'y- 

Tha North-Western dialect has in— 

dAynd “ they give ” South-West dyy-^nd 

N. Pera, dtA-and 

^6xi*A-yd " forgive ” South-West *bxi*yd-vi 

Phi. Psaltaf "jixi"diny 

tlip t^aojicfiptiaa of ArHiim 1 (nlkilt iha ijAtria o! tbir 
wi HATttaloEiw'ft AJUtnivijdlf# U'fHefAwA ^ws^t 

Uimt 4 If ^lupJoyiHi for ArmiMn ) iu Agmmenl with tbe ruuLU vt Junker'* 
rwArcLcft OQ tha ATutan iJplubct jCafinuisi, tliiu /laMufii, 

Burtbcklomu 6 thJ fl* fnr Aveatmta H ButlKilomii« s, Ld tire 

remlrrit^ ol thR S«DiLlid ^'uia.ski^^ of tire FoMbtI I fdH^w BuibokuxLUp 
Kck>ptiiig kift iImTi ' befem Ibo IruLifUi word M |ft31THJ 
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But CduoT uad Afghnn! do not insort a consonant-— 

BbL “ to give *' 

Afgh. ht 3rd Sing, Pres, *' be gives " 

Tedeaco, Diakict<ikgie, Monde Onentnl xv, see. 6, 25, 
connected this /i-d with the development of oHginal Iranian 
-d‘ where the Korth-Western dialect had -d* over against 
the South-Western -j-; cf. N.W. 'arf oS beside S.W. 'iy (’%) 
“ there The correspondence of A to d was, therefore, 
irregular. 

The true vxpLanotiun of the divergent forms North-Weat 
*A-, South-West -y-, Fahkvi Paalter -d-, N- Pets, -y-, Farsik 
of Inscriptions -d- is the insertion of n sound fi, S, or y 
in hiatus. Junker, Cauea^ita, i, 2, p. QG, had recoguked 
a similar intention in the A of Turim Fahlavi pryAyn 
beloved ”, which he proposed to road /riySn or/rica. Pahlavi 
of the Books docs not, of course, distinguish d and y in 
writing, hut forms with d/y and with A are found, 

TIic South-Western -d-, N. Pers. -y-, it will be seen, is 
inserted also in cases where the North-Western has preserved 
origiiml -p-, as in S.W, tt'd- {Phi Psak.), N. Pers. sVdy-, 
N,W'. sfV. Tti one case at leost N. Pent, presert-od the -w: 
“he touches ’’ (Quran Comm., JR AS. IS94, p. 4JS}. 

2. The recognition that -A-, *cf-, -y- are inserted to avoid 
the hiatus between two vowels, supplies an ejcplnnation of 
the Pahlavi word wio and and of the hitherto 

misunderstood and to")v. 

Both words occur in the gloss in the Frahang i Olm (ed 
Reichelt, WZKM. 14. p. 190). 

Avestan. Aiki( I'l^o itzat^o aiaar^ 

afl$tj5 fljwyti (rend apuyg] dataystn gat yaw tispai. 

Pahlavi gloss. bavit Aomsp osf* i os/dmotid ajannStt 
u orwarA u u wur dary hamSk 'idk '6 vtsp. 

In the MenOkii Xrat, 8, 9, U a similar passage— 

ini-ttjr 1*^1 >1^ jj-lW 

2iinnn i aianarak « amrmdn u amark u adaft u - _ 

- M apilydrak. 
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ZurvitD (Tiioe) which is imUmited and ageless and 

dcathlcaa and without piun and —— and - and 

unassailcd. 

The words occur in a siinUar collocation in the Indian 
Bundahiin, ed. Justi, p. 3, 1, 12— 

HWI-* 

RPflarJt u (fzarmdn - u - —- 

deathless and ageless,-and- 

where Justi tjaoslated “ nicht hnugemd und niebt stinkend ” 
aud West, SBE. v, p, 6, *' hungerlcas and thiistless.” 

In the Greater Buudahii^n (Nyherg, llilfsbiich d. j’eAjetn, 
p. 63, L 18) is ft more correct test— 

->‘nn3iru*itj‘ irvr*ow*y ^ ru'®'**'** 

sfayiift ’dah "tdk 'pat 'an paldaAiin amart azarimn —— 
-hotie 

Glirc praise that thou mayest at that recompeoae be 
deathless agelcatt- 

In wtP* Uubschmann (Pert, Stud., p. 109), with 
Justi, recognized the word apiiiin “ not ratting ”, corre' 
spending to the Avestan opuyv, JItV. 86, with the allied 
words Ossetic (West) flniiuyun ** to mt ” = "/wfiia- p^!f' 
and Sanskrit pdpnti. But remained unexplained. 

The Pazand ol the llCnSkS Xrat, 8, 9, gives: oSoilfi 
u updi^i. In those words the Sanskrit translator saw 
derivatives ol the words for " hunger " and ” driiikand 
accordingly rendered them by ttkiudAdvan af rjfatwji ” hunger- 
les.s and thiistless But while rejecting the second, 
** thiratless,” for the word 'v o', Bartholomae, AJW. 
102, and Reichelt, loc. oit., road the Pahlnvi iW 
oidhiJn and translated ” hungeriesa ”, against the certain 
-a {= s) of the Pahlftvi, 

The right reading of is, however, osNytfn, and 

of osfrAi^i. The -i/‘ and are marks of 

hiatus. The root -««- is found in Ossetic (West) rSsupun 
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to swell ” (nS- = Imikii fra-), cogiiAte with Sanskrit 
imffoiit ii7iM " swell The Sinne root can be trace<l in 
Avestan SMpiwno, aupala, AiW, 1617. 

asuyiin are, therefore, '* not awetling up,” ** not comipting." 

Read therefore : . . . u asShUn w ttpSyiin .. and not 
swelling and not decnylng.” , . . 

Against the Fazand d (aldtifn, opdiifH) are the Ossetic u 
frdawpfin, and the u in f^anakrit ptiyalt and 

derivatives, and u in Avestan puydi, apuyatH-^ Nyberg 
(ffil/sdwcli} reads and with o. 

9. By establishing this meaning and etymolog}' of 
osuyiin, it is possible to explain also the Fbl. 
jiO which is found in the Indian BundafaiSn (ixl> Justi, 
p. lU, I 6) 

jHj 001 1 *^ 

3S niyai dafi sHy 

Jnsti tranalated ” Bcgicrde, Noth, Schmers, Hunger ”, hut 
he quoted a Gujarati gloes “phcfad d.i. aLi Rpipoi' 
hebung ”, Here, however, aLi will mean " corruption 
which fits riij/ ” swelling ” from the same root as 
For the form s5y oompare Sanskrit pilya‘ " pua 
4. The Pahlavi word a^Syiin " not swelling ”, 

” without corruption " can be put to further use. In the 
passage of the Frahuiig i Oun quoted above the word ruru^n 
is a gloss to the Avestan word afiffyS, of which the form and 
etymology have hitherto not been undorstood. Bartbolomae 
assumed a root fra36~, &74, to cxplam the Avestan 

forms; 

fri&yadia, Vd. 6, 38, 
afridyaniMi, Yt. J9, 11. 

*afri^o, htSS, apeyv, Prah. i Oim, 3A, 

Betw'ecn and the AlSb, arc not decisive, as is evident 
also from the variations fy- and /rj* in the word fya<^hva-, 
^/ll. 9(3, Geldncr 8 edition has beside 

/7ja*hut». 
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But the word a$Ssiin from the root *ati to si^ell 
suggests at once the oorreet explanation- TJie word ahouM 
be wad. without f. afiSyo and be oonnected with a root 
*fsar. Sanskrit pyaif- ** swdl", a derivative of the root 
Av. poif- ** swell ”, The verb U then a denominative 

from au adjective " swollen " ; cf. /n'to- “beloved " 

from/my*, Sanskrit prSy- “ to love ”, and for the denominativo 
^arj.fri&ila- ** beloved by the Fire flad Saiirfmt forms of 
the typo 

The -/f* of afiSyo is derived from reduced grade of 

*fySy-t whence -yi- was contracted to f poaaihly first owing 
to its graphic form—^two (Semitic) yods, ^ 

The meaning thua obtained " to corrupt by swelling up " 
suits the Avestan passages, as for mstance in Vd, 6, 28, 
yezUa aiU lUMdco *fT\Bycitiea poyrtiAi “and when these 
corpses swell and putrefy ", and in the description of the 
reformed world in the Fraidfeoraii, 

Yt. 19, 11 (Gcldner’s edition) 

/raiwi oAmw* 
ozan^mLm amar9hnUm 
ttfri9yant^tn opuyontow, 

that they may make the world wonderful, ageless, 
undying, not corrupting (not swelling), not decaying. 

It was, indeed, pcwsible from the context to guess the 
meaning of *afri&yatUjm. Hence Bartholomac gave 
“ verfaulen, verweson ” and Darmcstctec “ decaying " as 
the meaning of the not. 

2. PAHtAVi ajto 

1. Pahlnvi vv-wrir ajxuUyiin or i^y^wio* apuirSayiiB 
” forgiveness ” corresponds to the forms in the Pahlnvi 
Psalter (quoted by Tjente, Zll. iv, 27) : 

'p*}’ifi»lf 

*pcr#'ifyAy 

in which the *J-, i.e. -8-, was discussed above, and to Turfan 
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Pahlavi (South-Weat) (North-West) Whi/i with 

the diatccfdc difiercnce of aod -A-, aad to N. Pera. 
tkix^uihin. 

The etymology to have been overlooked. It is 

clearly to be connected with G^4v. xifimn^ne ^F, 29, 9) 
to put up with which probably repre^nta 
a dative of n -iwoii- euffiLv employed as an infinitive, from the 
root •xSfiw-, Sanskrit {-tJn- is a device to Liidicato 

a oa^lbed vowels {i, and cannot bo used, ss Brugmaoiip 
1 ,2, SSOp doe^p to prove a change of m to n before »!,) Palilavi 
kp tlierelonc, hipa-xM. The uncompomided verb 
seems to occur in the PahUvi gioss to (F^ 29, 9 ; 

SpiegeFs text), Bartholoniae, AFW. 054, 

altered to rouo^ oMt not glad ” in agreement with the 
Sanskrit translation. 

For the fonn of the root compare zdtan, N\ Pera. 

2 ^an be born " [to the Aveatan root ijaa-), Prea, sfl|/^p 
N. Pers. £ayad. Owing to the Iranian loss of tlie » In the 
second syllable of (Indo-European) dbyllabic rootSp -umi- 
-tfni-, -nni- were mibject to the same treatment. 

Compare abo Phi. vatok vomited " with PhL “ he 
TaniiU 

a. A similar treatment of Iranian -hfW' provides a more 
oatiafactory explanation of Phi. anSytl McnOko 

Xrat, ed. jVjidrcas, p. It, 1 . 15 , " ho rests ”) and N. Pera. 
amytid. Hiihschmaim {Pera, Stud. 7) and after him Horn 
{Grund. d. Iran, Phil.. 16, 43) connectod the word with the 
Sanskrit cauantivc adifdifati ‘‘make to lie down”. It is 
better to refer it to Sanskrit Mmyati " Ih; quiet Then 
nay- is related to as -xSSy- to *xiam-. The causative 

meaning of Sanskrit iayttyaf i seems to exclude that etymologjT, 
Phi, and N. Pers. omn " easy ” is from the same r«t 
jVolc.—Andreas’ connection of Palilavi Psalter 'jai’d- 
" forgiire ” with the Arm. loati-word " mpent ” 

(apud Lentz, Z/7, iv) is mistaken both as to the meaning 
and the root. 


lltAXICA 
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3. FAnLATT Greek cfrurrjp. 

It hiis bccR ciwtQmary to vcwelize Pbl. 
st^ aa s/ir (Bartholomxti^ West) without taking into con- 
^deratioti the Armenian loan^wotd wuiuthp ituter (Uiibach.^ 

Ann. Gr. 377), ami Georgian b^0Off)O The 

Sogdbn has st^yr (Gautbiat^ Gfam.Sogd^:, p. 159), which permits 
of the same vocalization* That the Pahhivi Kbould abo be 
read safer is contirmed both hy the forma sadcra^ satera of 
the KhaToathi insciiptions from Central Asia as pointed 
out hy Professor F* W. Tlionias, JRAS. 1924, p* 671; JRAS. 
1926, p. 507; and by the Arabic loan-word 

(KazLmirski) “poids contenant six ct deux 
The Arabe used ahf to reprisent Perahm -e- (cf. Ndideket 
ZIL ii, 317, who refers to the writings ibjU beside 
ibj,* .s and i “ Pers. e * . . nicht selten dnreh \ "). 

JL.\ therefore proves a N. Pers. ister. N. Pers. 
(VuUcrs) ia accordiogly later asRf. 

4^ AeU^RNEAN ^4ui/pW| w^^mpu^ 

The form of these three Iranian loan-words, 
kanuii ** willingly; ur^urJu^ akainai “unwillingly^*; 

aikarai " openly has not hitherto be:en 
explained* Hiihschmaiin (j 1™, Gr., pp, 102^ 164) supposed 
that the form oamo from the Paztind* Saleoiann, Gmnd. 
Iran. Phit.^ 261^ could only suggest “ vlL wM? ”* 
Another explanation can now be attempted. Tcdesco 
(Z//* 4, 163) called attention to the ArmenLan words jjrii 
Tri ** name of the fourth month ** and Jmp4^mpl maryari 
prophet "# in which he recognized an Tiunian Nom. ending 
‘C parallel to the ifotn* -§ (= ^) of the Chrktian Sogdian 
texts. To this Chr* Sogd. -y cortesponds a Buddb* Sogd. 
-"k or % 

The Chr. Sogd. -§ froni represents not only the Xom. 
but also Gen, Acc. and AbL, ami with this it is poasible to 

JSAS. 44NUAKY 19 ^ 0 , 2 
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connect ihc Amtenian ending -oi. For tie form -oi beside 
-e compare the nltcmative forms and 

bale, baiai, iV/Mtf (Hubech., Amt. Gr, 114). 

Armenian htmai, akhimi are accordingly oblique 

caeca of -ofei’ atems from & dialect (Aimeno-Traiikn) closely 
connected with Sogdion. 

Whether the -ai of the declension of Armenian proper 
names, as in Trdatai, gen. aing. of Trdat, can also be hir ragh t. 
into this connection, rematnB uncertain. 

5. Aruektan 

In the discussions of the Pahiavi word 'rk " work, 
toil” the Armenian word bf,^ trk “work" has been 
overlooked. The word trk occurs in the instr, pi. 
erkovk' in the fiftii century version of the Pseudo-CaUiatheiKS, 

I 121. Burtliobmae {Zur Kenninis der niittcliraH. MuttJartm, 
I, 10, 101G) jdioived that the Iranian form was *nrjEB', not 
os had Wn supposed a metatlicsia of Middle Iranian kdr, 
in itself moat improbable, though Rosenbeig still held it 
in Bull. Acad. Sc. Pet., 1918. It is a word common to Western 
and Eastern Itnnian dialects. 

Minjaui arkir^m '* ouvrage ", 

A’idgha V*Hn “oovrage" {Gauthiot, 19, 144). 

Yaghnobi mrt (Junker, SUzb. Held. AlcaJ., 1914, Ziceite 

En. 10 )* 

The form of the Armenian bp^ erk has the vocalization of 
the older loan-word^ i 

derjak “ shoemalfer 
handerj clothes 

abalrrt “disciple'' (Hiibsch., Amt. Gr.). 

*\.bp Drr “Cteaiphon” (cf. Herzfeld, Paikuli, s.v. W’). 

—^bpm -Afrt at the end of placc'names. 

piis ^T- before a consonant is found in the first century n.e. 
m Tiyfmv6KtpTa and ia attested for Middle Iranian (furfan 
^Uavi) by the spelling -yr-, a* in kyt^ “made". W,i 
to make ; cf, Bartholomae* Jg. 
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6. ARMZIflAN -i 

It i& now pcK^iblo to explain tho unusual form of 
the Aimenimi loan-word M^iUMtuulutuF^fi (cf. Sattbolomao^ 
183)^ and tte -t of the wofiia ariani 

worthy” and Anon Sjmn ” by compajfison 

with the Sogdian. The word ^uip^ kari ** very ” haa been 
expbined by Meillet as the BuddJi. Sogdp k*htf very ”* 
The final nf of the Amooian ivorda eoircsponds to tbo 
Christian Sogd. Nom .-Acc, coiling -y (= To 

answer ” corresponds Chr. 
Sogd. Ace, 8bg. (ZIL 4* 119) " answerWith 

wpifuitr^ arSaMi ** worthy ” (aiiffijc is to be eompared 

l^ma^ni (in F. W* K, ttanjwription) in ntsi &*T\7d 

*isi ni Rama^idtii rendering the Greek oAk i\% VovBawv 
oi^Sc of Gol. iii, 2S, Here *{ is Nonx^ Sing. 

Sitoilarly for the -i of W^npl* Ati>ri the Chr, Sogd. Xom. 
Acc. Sbg. -y supplies an expLanatioii. The voeolization 
with ^ pro ves that the word did not reach Armenia through 
ibe Greek ^^inrupm- 
The Aitoeman erani^ aa ill kput%^ 

sgovotQ^ ** paxapioi oi n€y9ovvT€i ”i 5Iti 5p 4, appears 
to have the same -i but reniams obscure. 







The Semitic Goddess of Fate, Fortujia-Tyche 

Bt s. lanopon 

A SSYRIOLOGTSTS hAvcs Dcglected the fimchiiiiental 
meabing of the commoti Semitic verb to test* 

assigD, p-Ilot . From this verb the tiame of the Arabic goddess 
of fate Is derived. Curiously euotigh the carlie^st known 
Arabic nmne of MamU is written in the Thanmdic 

(Mimean) □. pr, In Kabal^aa the onfinaiy' 

form ia which Wellhauflcn Reste des Atab^schen //eideft- 
iuTn^, p, 24. take* aa a [dural, defending this etymologj by 
the Arabic derivative maniyycU, fatCi death, and broken 
pluml in same eensc^ Goldrihert dre/jcccJ-c^i^cAe 

epi^raphische J^IiUheilun^ef^ am (EiU^ci^h vi (1®®-)* 
also takes the Nabatican oame as a plural^ de lending it from 
the Latin inscription from Aquileiap which boa JJaiiowicif' 
Lldsbaiakit Ilandbuc^i d^f Nord^etnitii^tn Epigraphikt 313. 
mads ilanattalH. G. A. Cooke, iVort/i Semiik ImaipimA, 
TO* 5 e( p. reads Manulhii, as singular; the writing in the 
Coran" is Manikun. Arabic derivatives of this verb ore 
tmniififalun^ fate, mdm{n)^ one w^ho determines^ assign*^ 
fiiaftdfn}, death, fata^ number, size, Hebrew derivatives are, 

* Arsliki hoM both forma af thu jwtp witb ooTTOKpaniliiig imperfeatii 
lauijiii, H^braw hwi pcobabljr jn the o&rE^ p^od. hat the root 

It Irtalrd u t rtb pfimm. "Tilt nftjffea of tho godJetfl Ihe place n-ajpcft 

J/mt i4idl awra to tliu. Tha wigmal Arabio ii cIwjIjt 

Note tbe- NitbAU<aik noun *" wuntind “V G. A. Oiokc* Xarih 
InmipiwnMf, ITip Af^maie Bxid Syiiae Terb U ordiniirJJy where 
the aecoaduy tfwainihg ■" td count" haa enlinily aup^r«ded thn original 

lo nllot The Asfl>Tiui Torb iHONd liU m-a’-U, a^ tbo pltJUrrito l nnw* 
imp. munM (t. lttw» tl IM) jwre. 

I iJUsamii^ MVAQ., IlKU.f.p. 34. 

^ ^Ein, 53*20. I think tbmt tbe rnadiiig u m Kabal*wa# 

tnJ b plcmil. C£. Arabic tbftt whi;oh hoM PtJorenM to i/arwil. 

^ere u HutJirarity for the iwfing in the Conn, i.Ot JfiiflJIyA. JLra44titif 

tor the XabnUran awma to me uadcfeTuifthle. Prolcaaor D. S. ^lEUgolJonlli 
giTH me ftELotlwr reaUiag J/aiifitifFu See Wright* 

^raiwnuif/ u i- Af Reip. <t 
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riiarKi, portion, tnenathf pi. mStutyaib, portioti, share, Araoiajc 
portion, part. Svrific part, portion; 

metif/anu, number, and goi participle Miojie ^'ouJkd^, one who 
determines by stars, lostrologer. 

The Arahiati goddess of fate was only an ospeot of the 
great mother goddess Atfat (al^alat), mother of Dasnres, 
the Nabatiean Dionysus, That ia proved by the habituat 
representation of AUat as Tjthe, iJentiAcd on coins of the 
Roman period throughout the Nabatsaa kingdom by her 
mural crown.* Undoubtedly the mythological conception 
of Portutia as a protectress of oitiea is Semitic, and the variotis 
repreaentntions of her in sculpture, painting, and on coins 
which have been preserved froin the Greek mid Homan 
period are based upon Semitic mythology, although the 
execution is Greek. Diisares the principal male deity of the 
Xabatreans is identiSed by Heaychiiis with Dionysus,* not 
liceausc he was a god of wine, but bccau."* Imth are originally 
types of the great Oriental myth of Tammuz and Ishtflr, 
i.c. of the young god who dies yearly and of hia virgin mother 
the earth goddess. Diisare.s is described us the son of Chaabu 
by Epiphatiius, bishop of Salumis, who wrote in the fourth 
century. A Palestinian by birth and education, belonfdng 
to a religious order of bis native land, Epiphanius* state¬ 
ments coueeming Kahaioian religion toust he authoritative. 
He identifies Cliaabu* with the Greek earth goddess Core, 


TtlB type of the Oriental Tychj, Fartiiiia, u iho Breatimi of tins Greofe 
■culplor Eutychicles, erho innuluinsd tbo Iwtulilul TyohS of Astioeb in ito 
riii«l Wfitury RC, Sm lV«y Gnrfjwr, fn Journal </ Iltttrmic SttuHa- 

FgwI/m* Doum Enrojnu. p. » 81 G. F. ttiil, Cubtlagui 
^ Ac GfuJi Cotns of pp, niii, xw. 

t If wprMBnt* Cof«. Ke 

srllelo 

Jl "f 

’ K^*lni AtW pMliiad uyt iJl.t n lOfit^riOed ilotte vu 

•a4 i, IBS. F« the Or«l( toit of 

EpipEuQliit, m MonltqiKCin, ZDJilG^ 2fl, ^ i 0 L 
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and flescribed her m a virgin* The birth of Diis&rcs iraa 
celebnite<i on ‘2f>th December, with games, adia dumn<t^ 
similar to some aspects of the eiiralval of Marduk at the 
or spring festival at Babylon. But Herodotus, iu, 8, 
says that the Arabian 'Oroialt m Dionysiis. This name is 
probably a corrupt ion of “ chibl of AUat/^ as 

may lie inferred from Epiphaniuji" account of these deities.^ 
D, therefore, Dusares is portrayed as Bacchns-Dionysus by 
the statue found in the Hauitinj® and on coins with cornucopia 
and patera, it is Greek mythology, and doea not represent 
the original conception of this Arabian deity. 

The Babyloniao verb nuiiiu has also tlie same original 
meaning a^i the Arabic, Aranmie, and Hebrew cognate^ 
Its ordinarv’ connotation is to count, number, as in Aratnaie, 
but the meaning to allot, determitie ** aundves here also. 
So when the protagonist of the Babylonian Poem of the 
Righteous Sufferer says i Wt balttUi aour?uni, he means, “ I have 
been allotted with the livingj” received a favourable decree 
from the goda to be among tlie living.® A nefast omen ends 
iWi amil^ h immmmu, ** be shall not be coimted among 
men/' i.e. not be fated to retnain among men-'* Aa the 
Arabic verb means ** to tost, rof|nite, punish ■ \ a sense derived 
from to assign, allot, deterrome, apportion to so do 
the IP and II* in Assyrian* In the Epic of Gdgamish, 
VI, 8b"<J, lijuieiwd ti I'mfi-ib, the verb 

certainly means bring home to ”, requite ”, whether 
P- Dliorme, Choir cfe Tertis retifficur^ 200, be right or wrong 
in rendering the nounB by ” shames and maJedictiona ”. So 
also in vi, 90, unwind^ etc. See alao A. T- Clay, OM 
Baiffjhniah Gff^jomish Epic, IL :— 


* Of. /t/yfbi =«r .dfiru#. It fuse of dlulm Sist ion of two r# ta htfc, 

■ T, pt. mA, St; &paal and ffconamkc HiMirtry of iAs 

J^/knisn KmpYrt^. pt XTXVii, I; ■«? wAeo IhimrtM in Bftrembcfg ft Sflglio, 
Sad pAiilj-WuMowiL, by L^nomaonl and Camont. 

* S. Lfiii^donT JSoA^oninn p. 64, 8. 

* A. I)oi«2iii!f^ Ckoij da JCt 
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minima &a iimipu^a Mru^ma^ 

The da}-^ of iHimkiiid lire allotted, 

WTintsoever they do h wind/' ^ 

The original meamog revcala it^lf more oljA^ioiialy in the 
derivativta; minulu, nunibcT, sbe, proportions, but also, 
"" what b fatefl, dee reed the gods,^' wlidt is desired ^ 

wished for, eorrespoudmg to tlio Arabic fnunun'mUuji, 
munyatun^ minyaluH, “ rea optata/" So in Vn§n^, Alt- 
babylmi^tlic Bric/c am dem Museum zu. Phitudelphm^ 12X 0, 
Juiama la ia-6fi, “ If thy circanistancca are 

not good/* 0. Amnmjq m^ndtha^ in the phrases bimSudih 
'nl m^ndlb ken^ “ in the event that/' or in the PhEndelphia 
text perhaps simply portions ** what has befallen you/^ 
The common astronomical expression. Sin imth nd-m-ii-ku 
biblum ubit^ roeana ** the moon paaseti into eclipse out of its 
filed time For riitadfi, ** fixed period,^" parallel to Arabic 
period, timeA see mindt arAi um 30-JbfliJi nmUam 
(the moon) completes the lixc^l period of a month in thirtv 
dnys^'A 


^ Kbeling. in Gtwtraiii.a's AlloHental^ht laOp Saa th» tmnieriptiQn 
right, and hmm numtH-ml Tof " Aliqtt«cl 

* B* C. Usomptant Ss. * pAmlbl hr m MimAni (■Tl»IIUKir, 

119. t. 

■ In Anil>k appareulLy ui tpeeiiJ M!lui<. ijna itnirlum eit .um tmaptril 
eamtla n<e im. 

* Th(»inpM]«, ibid., H, 3; S. 3; Chu. llrottMUil. AmItoL ChutdirAWt 
AduAt 33. 26—j. lii Kin^. J/upfiV. 10. 23. M4'Ni-to HAh'Bitt hn# ■ 

[ . . . 3 fit (Tl-Ji!!./«. HybriDui. PBS. I, It, Si, And rariiMit Kbding, 
K.-IK. 66. Obv. 23, omitj the Tord, Auii alaq Utfi linca precedib^. 20^21, in 
iny l^diti[>t]^, PSJJA, lOI J, l&l. Jlimo wfafea hAL^jna folto*fd upon 
^lAl i bala(i-i9 dlflt" li K Ifaou lbs folQ Qf my Ufa n, i. .ppunjiitly 

« Kifunl tor "tlfflrirr" or -UU'’. “fOTtttns." hsr«L KAB, 66. 23 hu 
\BAL-^ma fcffdttD tiTuU (or mintbt Bitl rut ^igtif/n JufKlteiuw mijitfA lya, 
^f/«. ralih, abnnilwiee, "dEair*”. fartuiia” (good) fsls, was to'I* 
th» tDBAniHghsrv. For BAL, I ntul labiku. pour out. but a vsrb hdfii, *■ to 
doctw, iLc," AppBort to be eeruib in Aecadij*n. Bo in K. MISS, Ubr. li, t 
AKF. i 31, Anu EdIU Ea “fated “ hsr. nied ber blc: rf 

RA. II. 149. 37-11 j 12, 6J1, 64. flu ul’ti m ri-ia-a-ii lit-bit dni'-ib " Ifay 
Ood dsciN me joy And gladnau (all) «y day, King, a fs j _ 

20 - MyLmu, PBS. 12, 31. Hsbee r««d minlto laf*raa ” deem (ms) 
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wnprii/tf, dwrcc of the godSt ofacle, 'm w^ill 
cst 4 iblished by tlic following:? passages : tslAifimwa luta ma-nit 
'^E-u Mni ia rtiiT rpii iarr&i*^ zdk-hjt fdim 
idat fUiniki in^ mvuum u talkarit “ Tlie South ’VVinil, the 
' fat<j * of Efl, whose blowing is propitious for reigning* blew 
and omens of good fortune in heaven Atid earth awaited me.” ^ 
ifki ki-bit Miirdfik iar ilani itiifcaiMWifl iftaiiu hil itdni 

” By the command of ^lardukt king of the gods* the Xorth 
Wind blew, the ' fate ’ of the lord of the gods, the propitions 
(wind)/'^ if^niiri ten-f/a mmiit niki “The Xorth Wind 

b thy cQunseli the ‘ fate * of peoplesp propitious (wind).” 
Since the winds were ohserViHl for omenB^ Mru, “ wind/* 
came to moan “omen"\ "fate”, and is expkinwl by 
VAT. lOGISp cited by iiei&sncri Studio zur 
ajtstjrischcn MAG. ip 2^ 30. 

ouii^tip portion, what is desired^ fate {its determined by 
p. 24, n. 4)^ corresponds to Arabics min^un, riea optata. 
This word Jiuij uIbo the usual meaning “ ma&ii and ia used 
in Thompsonj Reporl^, 360^ 8, in »ii-jit-i!'u atdli, for ** extent ” 
of an eclipse, see Kugtcr, Sfcnaitwiidc* iii bU It oceiits in 
IL F. Harpor'^s As^prinn and Babybrnmn Xo. 4fiTj 

ilrairp **, M-mn k^lia JtiimAd diMfcro tne HtbundVilW« »i my taroot 

Si-trui-tu " fjvt* curwa iflo," te. when I die* 

KH, Vi. U, 20 f ™. KAK, ISO. Rev. Hi iQ = EbeJiag, BerUntr 
M^iira^ KrilKArifl/oTiK^kun^i li, |* p, 30* 2l>, imu * 

m\miikit¥ugt Lp. :J0^ tfioisifi vb^iit-iaan^ni: 

Btrlintr a, p. ft. Tin? root Heemp to Iw Arftblo boAoJ^ Imp. ^bbal, 
TvhdM! ori^iaukl pvHuiin^ '' lo iv-rniit one to bavo hii d4Nilr«' \ iJ*o "' to 
CaiBO It ilL» 0 ine4tu to In? liutub. uel Ijfi rormi V„ Tm " to bweech 
TW tiieiLning '"duEiib" uppwjn porttB|R4 io PSBA. ISO^, IW* T+ tiM 
irfd y LikeiHiE- poswtfera, hi>knov 4 not I bih dumb (T) 

App«4tffitiy jVr^bif^ ixmixm.\a. t^Hoph pntroiinec ZOOtJ. Eo any ea^ 

Babylimun brjJtf. lo bwntH^b, ii the n'b term of ihi» verb. 

* Setufil, vl#MrA4ddci'N* S, ia-lO, 

■ WlMkier, iFn^rM-AuTi^if, H, 32^ 3, oormitr^l by Seb^'U ibW-. 32. 

■ EijTjfflijTD* KA. 10. ft, ftl. So reiul ftni) rMitoro iifler lhe> p4**ftge4 ftboVe. 

ElMilmjf'i trmnfivdptiaa tmd truuLEaEmn. i^pViker I, U PP- 

*« [«1h^ Attlee tbij Xortb Wind bdupgA to ^urduk {ef- ^pi< Cfmi-* ed. 
EfAO^Edon, p, 102, 21)* ihv god adJi^saod la ttw aomutlc SiA. 10, l-Iftr 
Mardiik. Meieaizujr^ MAG. i. 2, 3fcl-0, mtiundcntqod oU ihm pAWgis cilcd 
abovp. 
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Rev. 10, in the sense of “ jurisdiction ”, u eon notation derived 
from ” to altot ”, " portion,” appointment,*' So in Into 
Hebrew, pi*cf of to appoint, elect, aUo hithpti^d. iwo 
di iwf'MWi ia jd jMM Hiari' InMin-iina, '* \ will jrive them 
into the jurbliotion of the chief official of the land," 

The noun iirinif, menu, ■' fate," occurs in the titles of the 
Babyloaiati mother goildcaa lahtar, 

d/e-na-g«*nifji, “ Goddess of the fate of refusal," *' GoddoM 
of the fate of consent," i.e. she who decrees yea or no to the 
petitions of mankind.* Professor 11. Ziinmeni in hjs able 
article on Ishtnr as iitntu ** fate which he connected with 
the SsTian Si mi, Siawt, Santa, and the SSmiwt of Lucian,* 
proved that thi.s mj'thology concerning the Bubylonisn 
mother goddess and For tuna, TychE, Fate, is common to 
the Semitic religions of nU Western Asia, The Babylonian 
title d/enu oceum as ^leni in fjannanittsh religion and ia 
mentioned with Gad (a male deity) in the poat-£x:ilic 
passage, Isaiah, Isv, 11, Obviously the worship of the 
mother goddess of Canaan, .4ahtoreth, as a godJtHs of fate, 
IS borrowed from Babylonian, or ultimately connected with 
Korth Soraitic religion ; for the form U North Semitic 
and not Arabic, In Babylonia the mother goddess is strictly 
/ilium, Moira, Parea, and not good fate, alone, i n. TychE, as 
she appears in Nabateean and Syrian religious, and in art 
characterized by the mural crown, protectroM of oitioa. 
This Tyche of the mural crowm, supposed to be tlio creation 
of Lutychides at Antioch, is also of j\ssyrian origin. She 
appears on a baa relief of a plaque of blue frit from Nimroud * 
The type which appears in sculpture, on coiuh and mural 
paintings throughout Wastera .bia, is obviously the product 
of Greek art- based upon Babylonian traditions. Here onlv 




* Sidney Sodth, ^ar!^ ilis^ry of MyWfl, p, 233 , 
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mural crown of Bab^Woalan anti Assyrifln tmtlition 
remaina. The execution anti m>ThologicaI treatEiieat are 
entirely Greek* She had no comucojiia^ nor does she eit 
on a rock from which the genius of the river or fountain of 
her city iiprings, as at Antioch, Doura^ and Palmyra. 
The Ai^vrian plac|ue in blue Me may be as early aa the 
sixteenth centim% certainly not later than the end of 
the seventh. The high mural crown on this monument doea 
not have the two bull horns, typical of the crowns of deities 
in Sumero-Babylonian mythology.^ It represents a minor 
and special abstract type of the luotbor goddess^ and is 
identifier! with Tshtar by the quiver with arrows, slung from 
her left stiouMer* The plaque is broken away at the right 
fihoulilcr:,. but onothcr quiver is surely to be restored there.* 
The Tyche type of the Assyriau Ishtar seems to be connected 
with the Ishtar of battle.^ connected ultmiately witJi the 
astTul Ishtar and the queen of heaven, Anuidt. Ishtar as 
godded of fate, d/inilt precisely described in the liynia 
cited above m mistress of linbitationsj lover of peoplea 

Whether this inytholog}-^ Iwlongs to the older Sumerian 
religion must reruain doubtful until the Sumerian wokIb 
for muiuj, ramdfu con be definitely proved in pas3age4j which 
describe the Sumerlau Innini. The common Sumerian word 
is iduMp ^iVip Hi, Hd^ In Gudea, Cyl. A 19* 21* Aag-^id 
5ii-etni, probably describes the goddess Xidaba, a mother 
goddess by* "’knowing the awreta of fate."* The go^ldesa 
Nincgal is called {pakidiit fubmi 

controller of the blaok-headed peoples/" JRjIS^^ 1D2Gj 
681, 4* Or perhaps, mnn falmal ktiikadif she who decides 

* Sw Bab^nmea, it p. pl+ 5Co. IL. Hen ihe d«ormtkin ol tba 
isp IB A imrvivAl *f th& bnu3clv» of th-e palm, C(. Lu W. King> IH^oiy 
o/ Sarntr and A^ead^ p. Bl. 

■ Tammm^ and Uhiar^ pi, i* Xo. 1. 

* Ibiil.. 79, a. 1 ? iOO, 105. 108. 

* tdlii dadm^ f^-i-jonoi ptlif AKF, i, 5. 

* Cfr KicUba tncr^-mnnli ia^u-a, wko tuoldB thfl fifty firgat dccTM 

llA. 7. I8S, ii 2. Hiui wki = below. 
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the fatea of the derk-hendefl people. Compare the title of 
belit iUtni, the Sjumerifiii ntiwts^itffi-Hie-a uj II Raw 

69 A 39 + L, W'. King, Ctiiithguej Suppl. 61, iU, espLiiiietl by 
Tue-Bflt Emah, ’* she who decrees fate in Bmub,” and the same 
title of fieiif lidw* = Niuliumag, in RA, 11,177, 19, 
me i-iftoff'-a. Here mewU is the partiele for Jnandlf and 
corresponds to Sumeruin wie-a. In Sumerian in< is a common 
word for parfu, decree, law, also for " oracle ”, tcrfii. 

In AJSL. 36, 139, 37 SLD (ut-tu) = fiundltint, in a Ust 
of ideograma for the deity TAG + TUG, ono of which is 
Since SlD = jo or to weave 

cloth, L 30, this uttu I takei to be a formation from tug, fwJt, 
tuku, to weave garments,* and = maliifatu, the " female 

W’caver ”, Now TAG-TUG U called wwraf j^hini, and 
her symbol is ” wool of many cotouis and tmral dniVn, 
“daughter of Anu," is a title of Ishtar.s Hence itfiu, U 
a name of Jshtar aa a spinster, and a bus relief has a seated 
figure of a womnn on a stool before a deity, whose figure 
is broken away. This woman is engaged in spinning, and 
between her and the deity is a table or altar.* Hence Islitar 
as spinster may be .I'/cwdr, d/etid, goddess of fate, and for 
this reason iittu, “ spinster, weaver " is espUined by Mienutw, 
fate.” Zimmera ctmM find in Babylonian mythology no 
reference to hfitfir-Simt», as she who spins and cuts the 
thread of iife, obviously referred to in tbe Arabic expression 
aaw,m-at-tnaniygat, “ the slieata of fate,”* It is, however, 
extremely probable that Ishtar, the spinster, is directly 
connectetl with, and the origin of, this mythologj- of the 
Greek lloime, tbe spinning fates. 1 cannot defend this 

thesis by textual references at present, but ,u>x vocti indicat 
ibicntiam^ 


^ RA, 22, 

* EA, 3(p, ftftiir W'uidch-r'i ttimeciion of my rftahaa 
■ RA. 22, 3S?, " 


PBS, ip B. 


* Vfi Pft^r, K p]^ It- S™ HA. 22^ 38 , 

* Wdlhsn*n, Z&MG, T6. ePS; FiKlicr, ibid., r?, ISO* 

ptfra, 52. t T , 
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Ri the Arabic verb bahalf tlbcus^ied above« p. 24, n, 4, 
“ to cuTse/^ is regarded bj Profcesor Margolioutb aa a iMereiit 
word from bahal^ “ to permit one to Lave his dcairo, to be 
dumb/^ bahal, to eiir3«, be oonoects with Etliiopic b^Ael 
to speak, coll, uame, uommaDd, reply, ask for, contradlict, 
oppo.se. Tbe Babylonian Mfii» in eerUiti passages cited 
above may be rendered by command and tbe tocamng 
** decree *\ andgnod by me to this word ia vtty near to the 
South .-Vrabic and original Accadlan sense. In any cajie 
SjTiac b^h&, be quiet> Anibic be dumb, is another 

root^ and Aasmazi has (l)iKjJfip ferlti, coramatidi lieseech, order, 
decree j (2) l>e dumb, DillmiLnii, Ethiopic Xesri’bpBi 482, 
identifies fri'AcJ with Ethiopic adjure. 

Tlie bus-relief of Ishtar <lisciis5etl on pp, 26-7 Joes not 
have a tj'pe of innral crown which closely resembles the 
mural crown of Tyche on coins of the west Asiatic cities. 
Objections may be raised that this head-dress on the 
monument of the w-ar-goddeas in the British MuMum U not 
a mum] crowu. That the muial crown of Tyche is of ABS^Tinn 
origin is placed beyond all doubt b)" the head-dress of 
A^nrSarrat, queen of AasjTia, and wife of A^urbanipal, 
AndiHf, iSf^^nrciAcn in A^mr^ p. 7. For examples of this 
mural crowTi at Aradas, ace Emest Babelon, Les 
ArhSrnedtdeit^ pi. xxiii. Nos. 4, 5, G, 7, ei paaiim, 

Zimmeni (by private communication) correctfi Kingp 
Magic, L^, 13, to finpi-iif and Mybrman, IT, 22 to 

[iu]rM-rta, etc. For KAR. 68, 23 he restores [#Tir-iti-Jjpnj. 
The photograph of Myhrmimf IT^ pL ilvii excludes ium 
absolutely^ and King's copy hm MI clearly- 








Discussion of the Buddhist Doctrioes of 
Momentflriness and Subjective Idealism in 
the Nyaya-sutras 

Ur JWALA PRASAH 

SPHERE is n fUfFcrcnce of opinion among scholars aa rtganis 
^ tbe exact significaxice of such m are 

supposed to refer to tlio doctrines of the Midbyamika and 
the Yogacara schools of Bucldhism, It boa also been 
suggesteeJ that ptobaldy aonae of these sM^ras have been 
interpokted later oxis possibly by Vatsyayana—the author 
of the After making a earefiit study of the 

KuiTos in questioii+ hoi^’evcr^ 1 have come to the conciuaioit 
that some of theixiT in any caacT do not refer to the Buddhigt 
doctrines at all, and farm a natural and quite an integral pari 
of the particular sections in which they occur, and that tbe 
theon' which regards them as later interpolaiiom ia not 
j list iii able, 

Fiist I propose to consider one such section of the Aynyo:- 
autrm, vIk. lii, 2, U)« to iii, % 18, which, according to all the 
commentators beginning with Vatsyayana* ia supposed to 
contain a refutation of tbe Buddhist doctrine of rnomeutariness 
(l:i^uiii7ra-iYjdo}. According to VidyabhOfiaTja ih^ Patras 
refer to the doctrine of tnomenturine-as^ as found in the 
Laf^kavatara-sHira, chap, vi; and he also holds that SUfra, 

2, 10, which forma the main basis for holding thia view, has 
probably been interpoktetl by VatByfiyBnu+' 

Xow improbable aa it might appear that none of the many 
distinguished commentators should have been able to 
see the points which 1 am going to niise against this 
time-honoured view^ I cannot help thinking that this 
particular section does not refer to the Buddhist doctrine of 
momciitariueas at all, and that the commentators have 
simply been carried away by the notiona auggeated by the 
term ycinika(vad ** in Sutm, in. 2, 10. Some of the ni&dtm 

^ ViJyiLbhutta^i iif indCtin pp- l^Oi 121.. S'l£jrfl|. Ui, 3. JO* 

bdins ^jiAo^i^ {jpar^pafvtp^Uh iWMtafpJrf aAclu-ft. 
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echobr^ have noticed the abmptness aad fiuperQuoimess of 
ifitirottiiclng Aiich li topic in the middle of an altogether 
different discussionp and have, henoc^ suggejsted the theorr 
of interpolation. I iihall try presently, however, to show that 
the SHtrm, iii, 2, Ip to iii, 2, IT* form one whole section dealing 
with the transitory nature of cognition (AiiddAi), and tliat 
the discussion contained in it refers only to the Sarpkhya 
view, according to which the hiiddhi is a )>entianciit and 
abiding faculty. That these ^sQlras were once looked upon 
os fdroiiog one section aiiJ as referring to the topic of the 
non-permanence of htddhi appear from the concliuilng 
section of the on. Sutra, lUj 2* IT — 

buddMr iit ** thus it is proved that kiddhC is non- 
eternal^'. Vardhamana had noticed this point abont the 
Bhds^a, but he himself regarded the^ sOirm os forming an 
altogether different section. lie says: " Some people have 
held that this b only a part, and continuation, of the fore¬ 
going section, and should not l^e treated as a separate section; 
specially l>ecaiiee the Bhdsya^ at the end of the present section, 
concludes with the wonls: " Thus it is proved that baddAt 
IB non-eternal,^ from which it is clear that the takes 

the whole os one section dealing with the non-eteruality of 
biutdhi. But the fact of the iiiattcr is that the subject- 
matter of tlie present section is totally different. . ^ 

The Tdlparjfa and the Puriiaddhi simply explain away this 
introduction of a discimbn of the BuddhiAt doctrine of 
momentariness into tliis section. As has already been pointed 
outi the chief ground for holdmg that this section referH to 
the BiiddhUt doctrine of k^anika-md^t is to bo (ound in the 
language of Sufrez, iii, 3^ 10— sphaiike apttrdpurotpaiich 

k^niki3li^vt/Q&tmdm uheiuh. Now this swim should nonnaliv 
be regarded m an answer (atiara-pak^) to one of the preceding 
Adtras, which represeut the opponent's view {pumj-pak^^a) 
from the point of view of the Haipkhya, viz, AphiUikdnyiMd^ 
bhimdnavai todan^alvdbhimdmh there is a false notion 

* Indian x, p, 31 3 , 
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of itB being ciifFcrent^ like that with regaM to the cUBereDce 
pert4uiuDg to a rock-crji&tal ” ;; that is to aay, the Saipkhya 
opponent says tkat huJdhi^ though iM^ly one^ appears to be 
diverse, just like a rocfc-cry^tah which fJsso appears to be 
difFcreut because of the refiections of the different colours 
upon it. It will appear that the Nyd^-$^-nA&ndJia and 
the commentators regard this as the end of the Rcetion 
dealing with the non-etemality of httJdhi “ kl 
ifulrair htddhy^niiyatn-prakam^am **; and, according to 
them, an altogether new section begins with the Swfm 
ffphfiiHe 'py, etc.t which, nccording to all the commentators, 
contains an objection to tbo doctrine of peroiancnco of 
things from the point oi view of the Buddhist^ who holds the 
doctrine of momentariness. The boa been translated 

thus: "In the rock-crystal also, one (rock-crystal) being 
produced after another, siuco alt the individual things are 
momentary, there b to be found no reason.” The following 
seven arc then suppo^^etl to contain a diseussion of 

the doctrine of momentarincHs between the Buddhist and 
the Nyaya philosopher* Xow I eannot help thinking that 
this view is the most absurd to hold^ and it b so for the 
following reasons;— 

h It is very unusual end unnatural that at the end of 
a diacusaidn the author of the Nydtfa-sutmi should stop 
with a representing the opponent's view 
and not finish with an answer establishing his own view 
(a«oro-jMJbo), 

2. It would be curious that the author of the JVyaya- 
suiraSf while trying to establish the non~etomality of buddhi 
ns against the Saipkhya philosopher, should leav@ him and 
the subject under discussion alone, and abruptly usher in 
a Buddhist, apparently against the Samkhya ^t^ make 
him any something which is distinctly against the Nyaya 
riew^ and then l>egLa to measure awoids with him, 

3* The 5ufras, in, 2,10 to lij, 2, IS arc evidently a discussion, 
of the Saqdchya view of cauao and effect rather than of the 
jftAS. leso. s 
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Buddhiat doctrine of momentarines. This is clear from 
the example of the production of curd out of milt, and from 
the fact that oa the Sutra “ na payamh ^u^mnfara- 

ffSduT-hhsm'^ could not be explained in terms of a 
discuBsion between a Nyaya philosopher ond the Buddhist, 
the Introduces it with the obBer^ation; alra 

kaidt jHirihaTam aha here someono has oflferod the 
foUowing refutation ” ; and the VrUi actually says: saayata- 
mate saiakhyad^anam u^nyasaii “the author points out 
a defect in the BuddhLnt doctrine from the point of ^icw of 
the SSipkhya ", A s^dy of the sufraa in question wiU easily 
show that the sti/ra is not an answer to the Buddhist view, 
which is, in fact, to be found in none of the sw/ros in thi^ 
section, but to the Xyaya view that the effect is different 
from the cause; for it is said in this *n/ra that milk while 
It becomes curd, is only transformed by the appearance of 
different qualities. Further, would it not be a curious 
pr^edure again that the Xyaya philosopher should introduce 
a Samkhya, with a ^dow differeat from his own, to meet hia 
opponent, who, this time, is the Buddhist ? 

The fact IB that a hopeless confusion has been created bv 

th. ,h., ,h, smn .phciih, 'to. etc., ta 

to the Buddhist doctrine of momenta riness,! simply bwause 

^ “ i=ij»«ihi* to !««■„„„ ,6,pa 

III this toetmn. Imt tfae biub aranmruti glPen abciTs «Eiaultl ba ...« i. . 
to show tljit Bu4Whi»l doctiinr nf mamenuiriwto "“fflefent 

theto •Strm. It » «vi<kiit thiLt it ft- 
wfaJcli bu tocecBtod tbe prea-nto of tfalk dectriius hutif 

niomeiitAry " ui »pul from the tochnir*!i h. , ** iUEplj- 

Boddhtet A pciy 0 lV.T “ 

mnd that, too. in oPdsr to e™, tL 
(twfca.-), which fora, the 
ato, ia to be foind iq ihD JblUn».bhi.y* oodre 

pfnPidc another example oflhoutoofthlair™ Adh^oatho aajue 

jdjtiffl uri pTumJ^matarn (i, iv, S4) j th* 
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it bapponfi to cotitnia the term I sludi preaently 

offer ay own explaimtiOD of the jm/w, and show that the 
SrUras, iii, 2, 1, to iii, 2, 17, form one continaous section 
dealing with the non-etemslity of buddhi, as againet the 
Ssinlchya view that it is eternal. 

After the Biiphhja explanation of the Don-simultaneitj 
of cognitions and the non-recognition of an object, as given 
in the iij. 2, 6, and 7, has been refuted by the Nyayo 

philosopher by means of the assertion contained in the 
SSfra, iii, 2, 8, no gatyabhavdt, that the explanation given 
by the Samkhya cannot be true because, according to thpin , 
there is no motion in huddAi, the follower of the Samkhya 
says in SStra. iii. 2, 9 that there U only a semblance of 
difference (and therefore of divciaity) in cognitions like 
that to be found in the case of a rock-crystal (which, although 
one. appears to be different aocording to the reflections 
on it). After this, I hold that the assertion tuit-iMavdd, 
which has been regarded as a Nyaya-s&ra by some, 
and as only a part of the Bltdfya by others, is really a 
A’yayo-,«/m forming the u/faw-jwiJfcfa along with the Aext 
th^ «kras, vix, sphntike *py, etc. In the SiUra, na Mv- 
abhavod. it is said that there Lj no proof that buddki is like 
a rock-crystal (it is simply an illustration which yon give), 
and in the next suira then, sphatike 'py apardparotpatteh 
k,}a^tl[atvSd vjfakrmam afietuA, h is further maintained that 
even the case of a crystal is not in point, since, in it also, 
becauiw the reflections are produced one after another, the 
individual reflections are momentary, the main object being 
to emphasise the fact that the diversity of reflections in 
a cT^l 18 not a case of semblance, but of real production 
by the objects reflected into it. The term " api ” b .phaiiLe 
py IS very significant, and is indicative of the fact that this 
IS a development of an argument begun in a previous 
«jtra, and this we actually find in the Smm,‘m}idi^hdvSd. 
Ihe next two svtras also represent the ; i„ the 

Sutra, nnjnmah^e-aidtdvSd yathd^athnam abhya'nujiid it is 
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said ibat ^ there is no te^on to support a onivc^l rule 
(with regard to the pemuiQoqoe or transitormeas of objects)» 
we can ad^Lit (the truth or falaity of tliis obaraotcr about 
thioga) only in accordance with our experience; smoe^ 
according to the Nydya-suirc^^ neither are all the objects 
neceasarily permanent^ nor are they necessarily transitory.^ 
But, it is pointed out in the next SiUra, n^patti-vindia- 
kdTQ^ojpalabdheJiy that in this particular case^ it is not right to 
say that baddhi h permanent, because the causes of the 
production and deatruction of coguitions can be perceivedi* 
This leads to a discusalDO of the nature of production by means 
of the example of curd and milk^ which discussion also is 
evidently one between a follower of the Bamkhya and a 
Nyaya philosopher. 

It is rather at range that Vidyabhu^oa should see in the 
SuiTa sphaiike 'py, etc., an echo of the doctrine of 
momentarmesis as found in the Laftkdvnfdru-sQira, chap, vi^* 
wheu^ evidently^ the doctrine as dehned in this work shows 
a dLstinet divergence from the view about the produetion of 
individuals contained in the Nydya-sulra in question^ 
Aecofding to Yidyabhfiw^’s quotation and its transla¬ 
tion,* the author of the LanJedvaiSra-i^difa jssya, “ A 
momentary thing is that which is inactivep distinct in itself^ 
and not liable to cessation. By calling thiup momentaj^- 
I meao that they are not produced ; 1 do not, 0 fools I sav 
that they are destroyed after being produced/'® This 
statement clearly shows that the doctrine of momeatariness^ 
as explained here, simply meana ekaage, and not production 
and destructiou of thinp evety moment j while in the 

*■ Cf. I, 

* Cfr JV#., Mi, 2 , 241 1 n*lJlnich 04 MguitJDq ijv iticogqiicfid U non- 

ehrflwJ, Lti piwetkLi from ftnothcr cognlUiHi^ jijjt lik* touiHj.'* 

* fiutojy of /ndidn Loffic^ p, 121. 

* £fi 4 b>py of Indian Logic, ^ 0 , 

* vitiHam kfayarofjilam^ 

AnuipattiTjt ca dharm&iiAf^ vodAmy^m, 

UtpaUtfdHanluTat^ hketAgm^ 114 mt bdliMh^ 
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Nydya-sulra under consideratioD there is a dktinct mention 
of the production of iudividuala one after another—opar^- 
parolpatii'h. It will appear that the doctrine that all thiiiEs 
are non-etemah aioce they have the character of being 
produced and deatroyed* is eoasideiied by the author of the 
ia another sectioa hcginnutg with the Salra, 
iv, 1, 25, sarmm ankytnrv iiipaUi-vifidia-dharfmkxlvaii and 
that various doctrines relating to eternality, non-eternality 
and change are dealt with in the Fourth Book of the Nydya- 
autrtxs. Hence the doctrine of niomentarmeas, instead of 
being introduced in Book 112, in the middle of a dkeusaion 
irrelevant to the subject from the Nyaya point of view, could 
have been easily introduced in the Fourth Book; and, in 
fact, the doctiine of non-etemalitj as found m that Book 
k not very different from the doctrine of momeutarinesa. 
FurtheT^ it muat be rcraembered that it is the complete 
de^ruction and the fresh production of tdt individual tkin|pi 
which the author of the Nyaj^-sHiras objiMts to. He does 
□dmit non-etemality in the case of some Irimk of existence, 
for examplej in the case of cognitions themselves. 

The other section of the N^aya-s^ms which 1 propose 
to consider hero is that which consists of Sftlra^ iv, 2^ 26, and 
the following sdiras^ According to eomet it refers to the 
Buddhist doctrine of subjeedvo idealism {vijMtut-vada), while 
according to others, it contains a dkenssion of the philosophy 
of the Madliyamika School VidyabhO^pa 

holds that SOira, iv, 2, 26^ and the next are later interpola- 
tiouflj and refer to the doctime of tnjilaua-tddo as found 
iu the lAihkdLxjtara-Auira, chaps, ii and xi.* The view that 
those sQJraa refer to the vijniifm-ieada has been questioned 
and refuted by Jacobi 03 against SteberbotHky, who held 
this view on the authority of Vacaspati iS^ra, iv, 

2,26, which k the mo^t important in this section, k: buddhyd 
viv^mndl tu bMvdfmm ydth^mydnupaJabdhis (mlvapakar^i^e 

^ o/ /pujiaa Logic, p. 12o, 

* of fjU AmtricaH Oriental Socidtf, xxai 
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pata^adblidvajmpalabdhivai tadanupahbdhih, and aa eNamiaa- 
tion of the language of the iStra will show that tt certainly 
does not refer to the doctrine that things cannot be conceived 
to exist apart from the ideas of tliem, I ahall also prcacntly 
show that the siitra docs not refer to the rloctrinc of Smya-*vda 
cither, os Jacobi holds. A faithful translation of the 
will indicate what it actually means. It may he rendered 
thus: " And by means of an analysis by intellect (AuddAyn 
vivecamt tu), the true nature of existent things is not cognized 
{AAouonaffl i/Sthiitm7jamipalab(lhih ); they cannot be cogniacd, 
just as the existence of cloth is not cognized after the threads 
have been Bepamted from one another.” It will appear that 
Vidyabhu^ana’s tnuialation of the sStra, \iz. " Tilings, some 
say, do not possess a reality if they are separated from our 
thoughts, just aa there is no reality in n web separated from 
its threads,” i ia evidently not correct. “ buddhifS vivemyidt ” 
certainly does not mean here " sepamted/rem our thoughts ”, 
and “bfmmnam yUmm^nupahbdhiA ” only means “tire 
non-cognition of the true nature of things The example 
of threads and cloth dearly shows that what is meant to be 
asserted in the giUra is that the true nature of the whole 
cannot be known by analyzing it into parts, which is a 
distinctly Nyaya view about the nature of the whole. Further, 
the particle in m “ baddhya miTecatiSt Itt ” indicates that the 
^rtion in the gSira is a development of some argument 
that has gone before ; and this is to be found in the preceding 
sfifra, tinamgthSkariivad, eto. Thus it wiU appear that the 

L repreaenting 

the Buddhist ^-iew, forms the Nyaya answer (uftem-pdfeja) to 

the opponent’s view ifnlrva^i[^m\ contained in A’votia- 
oatms, iy, 2. 23 and 34, in which it is said that an atom is 
not an indivisible whole but an aggregate of infinite parts. 
In defence of the doctrine of indivisibility of atoms it is said 
firstly, in iv, 2, 25, that a denial of the doctrine will lead to 
a regress ad injirtilum, and secondly, in case It be said that 

‘ AViya-rtU™ Booi» t/fJU p, 133 
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aix atom ca^ he understood only as something made of parts, 
it is asserted in iv, 2, 2§p that the nature of the whole cannot 
be known by analysing it into its pnrts.^ Then the following 
two jp iv* 2,27, and tv, 2, 28, again form the 
In the first of these vyahataivJd akeluh^ it is said that what 
has been aaserted about the nature of the whole is no ground, 
because it is vitiated by contradiction; the meaning being 
that it is contradictory to say that the whole cannot be known 
by the cognition of its parts ^ and in the second of these 
laddArayaivad apfthny-ffrahanajn^ it is further said that the 
whole is not known apart from its parts, for its exUtciioe 
depends upon them. Then the nest sutr&j pramd7jt€tiui 
edfihapralipaiieA, represents the lUtam-pak^a^ and asserts 
that an object is proved to exists or b known by means of 
a that is to say^ an object as a w'holo is knowm by 

means of the various pfajttd^os j and this leads to a discussion 
in the following ^uira^ on the validit}' and limitations of the 
jjfutrtonuT, It will appear thus that the whole section contains 
a discussion on the nature of the whole in its relation to the 
parts, and that iSu/m, iv, 2, 26 simply empbaakes the Nyaja 
view that the true nature of the whole is known indep^endently 
of its parts, and not by an analysis of its parta^ or rather 
by analyzing it away into its parts. 

The explanation of such forced interpretations of the 
^aydga-sulras m have been discussed abo^^o is to be found 
in the fact that the commentators were too anxious to make 
use of anything that they could get hold of in the language 
of the Ln order to refute the Buddhist doctrines, 

which Were ever pressing upon them^ to pause and consider 
how far they ’were justified in doing so, 

^ Comparts ai^iinientfl oQnt&in«d in fiirnij. It, 2, 7, ta Iv, 2p ]3, 
«pKU31y t|» □rppqjWDt'ji TlftW IB W, 2, U. wbM it ts dold tUat thET 
IwrwptkFii of mm wooM be poaible, jnet Ubo the perception nf e mo* of 
hiir hy a persffii of dim riolciiL 
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RestorEktian of a Hyitio to Shamash 

Bt CECIL X SIULLO-WETR 

rpHE well-knowp liyimx to Sham^, isiited by Gray, 
^ r/r^ Religious pp^ 9^23 (and more recently 

by Schollmcyer, llgti^ncn ntid Gtbeie an pp^ 80 ff. and 

Jensen, KB., vi*. 96 can be partly stored, as Professor 
Tjingdon informs me, from El^eling; KAR. 321 [ediUKi by 
Ebeling, Berfin^f Bcifrfl^ep ii, 1 ^ 8 ff J* where part of the hymn 
has l>cen inserted into the so-called Girnv(or IiTa)-Myth, 
KAR. 321, ohv. 12-17 = cnl iii, 3W2 of Gray, ibid., and 
the two tert^ mntuaUy restore each other. Judging from 
the sliape of the tablet (VAT, 107 M), one would suspect 
that a long break exiata between the Obverse and the Eeverse 
of KAR. 321, and where the text recommences (rev. 1 ffj, 
wc find ourselves in the closing lines of nnotliGr Shamash 
bytnn* 

Below will be found the restored test of col. iu, 31-42. 
The editions of Scbollmcyer, Jensen^ and EbeUjig are to be 
amended accoidingly. The varknt readinp are from 
KAR^ 321, obv. 12-17, while Cniy^s testa are K- 3J74, 
rev, iii tunpubljsbcd)^ K. 3102, rev, iii (of. Graj% pi* ii), and 
K. 8233, coL iii (cf. Brunnow, ZA. iv, p* 35), Conjectural 
restomtions have been printed in roman type. 

Gray, The Samai Religiom p. 18* coL iii 
3L sar-m-ku mti-^oWw-iS id '7a Sam-H * 

The burglar* the thief, the enemy of Shamash^ 

32. im m-U-e firi tnui-tag-gi~^u i‘mah-^T-ica * 

He who aBsanlts on the country-road* they come before 
thee; 

33. ijn-V-/uni * tnur-top-pi-du e-Hm-mn 

The dead* the wandererp the ghost, the fugitive one (!), 

34. Samoi im-^ *-rw-Afl ia-la-nui] 

0 Sliamashp have come Ijcfore tbe«; tbou heaieat nil 
things; 

' Var. mui. » Vmr. * Vjlt* ^w^-Aa-ni, 

‘ Vir. : VBT. K. 3474. ^ miium. * Yar. -Jn, 
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35. ut fai-fi §u-ui im-hu ^[m-ka kcUe (?) ^ah {?)-ta-ii^] 

Thou hast tiot liflid t^ack those whf> came befoire thee; 

thou dost grasp their bauds; 

36. a^na ^-a ii ii** [la (?)-^ {?}-M-na-ti] 

For my flaten 0 SJiamaah, thou wilt not forge! (?) them ; 

37. ufia^ |[«*h34i] Samoi tB-[m-#t-flii * tn^-pol-it] 

For my BakOp O Shamash^ thou wilt open their ears; 

38. iz-zu^ linmyru i4j-[nam- 

din-H-Tui] 

Thy fierce glow (1)* thy Iiuioua light, thou givest thorn ; 
38. rfi [?yhi (?) te-rft *-lt-no im ni-ftjt-P ai^-ia 

On aeooimt of their oraclea, thou aittest by the sacrificea; 

40. a-na Sdri ^ ir-fei ■ Qr-Misi^na tm-pdr 

In (?) the four quarters (of the earth) thou dooideat their 
future ■ 

41. kui du-dd-nie ri^-yK}/4i 

Of the totality of habitations thou openeat the cars ; 

42. tna-fa kap-pa ef^-ka tii m-sit-u 

The heavens aj?e not so wide as the wings of the vhiion of 
thine eyes* 

* \%T, -JAh 

* For f The rwiing of tho toit ia thi* !inp b. Dptqatto eattua, 

^ Correct BriLanoWi oopy. 

* Vat* 

* The tost hwA PA, bnt the rtriuit Iua or mhoM wo Tvmd pif \ 

Tbo iwUng giiv buL th, twpy it Afoibst it; ^hiah wouM gi™ 

tb« wicflt iwdinjf. It tnUiiCratiy (Hit «i tlie quMtiill. Some wuid pmitl to 
dnii Jt Kt^ulrod, tnd wo miut pottuklo % new Word, HwJni = '* light {}} 
or, rntternttiTElf, t SamerinU lotn-WDni poffw. fd™, with A t ieiiW 
ineMiuig. uulm, indeed, ihe ideogntta (» «dr«) ttood in both teitt, 
wilh u pboiOrctic ci>mploDiciit. whkh ii 

* Vat. -rt-ifl., 

» Vat. 

* Vw. 

^ Writtcti LlM’Aa I I'AT. 

Vat. -jm. 

" ^ ** totality ". 01+ JitAS., CentenArr VqIuzap, 35. IS, md 

ibkl., p. 39, n. IS; CT, 37, 0, S4; Gny, ti. !£, L 20 

« Vu-. .pL 

“ Vat. 



Le uom de rccriture kharo^thi 

Pah JEA>C PI^OTLUSKl 

pARlII lea g^nics tut^laires dca villcs da Nord-Oueat de 
^ rijidef la Mnliamdfftin Cite lo ItharapostA dont le 
noHX 6st traduit ca chinois par '* peau d^dne Kh^ra 
aiguilic iisc indo-aryen^ mais postu pQjiflcjuc aux lexKjaes 
sanakrite. Gauthtot en ctudjAat lo mot vokm pmiaia ■ 
a DiDDifd qu'on dovait ea chcrdior Torigmc da as riranien 
(aveat. P^liL ** S^^- 

pusta ou tcMLnosorit derive d^im root rrani-ea 

aigtuGflnt peau" parce que le pitsloka ^tflJt d^abord \m 
umnuscrit our peau dont ruBage &e tfipandit do rima dana 
rinde do Noid-Ouest, 

On lit fiut k Filier au Lion do Matkura lo notu da prince 
TO)'aJ “ Kharuoata jruvacaja fils dc MuhacbatraTra Bajula 
et frire do Chotrava Sudaaa. Le nom du K-haropoata 

et celui du yauaroja Khataosta® aoat Ban^ doute super- 
posables: le second aignide Pcau d'ane" commo lo 
premier. 

Pi>^ta ^tant un mot d'origmo irwueunOi los compos^a 
Kbarapoetat Kharaosta no pouvaieat otro ijitelligible^ aux 
ludiens non ctdtiv^^^ U £tait done tentant do substitner au 
second fkment de Kkaraostu un mot mdiou compris par 
tou5, et ce mot pouvait ctro Q.^iha ** Ifivre Eu fait, b 
tradirion oonnait tin r?i tioram^ Kliaro$tha *' Lfivie d^aiie 
auqud on rapportc Tinvetitidti de I’^riture dito kharosthi.* 
Kharostba forro^ de kharn + o§ltm pouiraifc bien etre la 
deformation indiemie du compost Lranien Kbaraosta: a un 

* Cf. L^ii, gL4gm}ilil<iEifr dm PoJbfa cImm Ik 

jl/aAi^^g^ri/^ JA.^ IftlSr xtn 5*1^ tt pc>\ic ri?3[pilicKUaii du aotfl, pr 08 
du tic^ ^ part- du vorp 33 dolt frtffr ariilatUMeot corri^ fla “pewSo^ 

■ xlx, p, 130 . 

* Sur k chute da p mtcrrrocKliqtw aa prskriw cf- Pi^be!^ Or* Prfc. Sp, 
I ISO. 

* Sylriin lAvi, diiaa BEFSO, I0C4, 48-». 
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LE NOM tPi: l'ecrituke kkafso^ui 


aDoieo 9aiiit nomm^ P^au d^4ac on aumit) mibatitu^, 
par ^jTOCilDgic populairet le Biiint L^vre d'ane 

Ceci adfids^ la question m controversy de i'oHgine du noni 
de Pyriture kharo^lii Be pr^ent^ sons un jour nouveau. 
Si io nom du auquel on mpporte rinventlon dc c^ette 
yrituie Femoutc k un original Kharaposta, k fomie kharosthT 
doit avoir la naeme origine* 

Historiquemeot^ cett« mductiou eat pleinemeot satk- 
lAkante* lies documents on yrituie khano^tlirT nous 
viennent d^Asie CentTale, sont souvent y rits aur des peaux 
de ckamean, plus rarement anr des peaux do ckeval on d^anc. 
Les aucs ^tant paniculi^remcnt nombreux dsns Plnde du 
Nord;p lour peau deraii Hre emplojy;, dans cette r^gion^ 
plus sduvent quo cclle des chevaiix on dee cbomeaux. On 
oon;oit sons pemo que kkarofrthi ait pu dyjgncr k F^poque 
ancienne Pyriiure sur peau dkne, sur fcharajmla. 

Dansuu m^moire qui souleva d'aprea discnssioiis, Bylvain 
L6 xt ftviiit nasaj^ de prouver que kbUTo^hl dtriTait d"un 
nom gtograptuque KLaro^tmj fonn4 Im-meme de kham -f 
u^ra ** fine et ebameau et qui serait une dyignation 
andenne dc la viLlo de Kachgar. Deux ans plus tardp sans 
renonoer k son liypoth^ae touchant Porigine du mot ktarostbi 
M. Sylvain L6vi abandonnait le rapproebement quit avait 
propose entre KbaTostm et Katligar et montmlt que ILbotaUp 
aussi bien qnc Kaciigar, pent faire valoir dea droits comme 
Equivalent lEguliet de Kharostra. Ce dernier mot dyignerait 
en somme la region mal ddfinie ** que ]a gEogiaphie actuelle 
englobe tant bien que mal sous k notn de Turkestan 

Je n^ai p4Ui k dbcuter ici In localisation du Paya-des-anes- 
et-des-chameaux delajj, U suffit do faire 

observer que ryntnre dite kbaFo^thl n*a pas Eti ImportEe 
du Turkeatoa dans riude et qukn ne saurait par consEquent 
faire dEriver sou nom d'lme expression gEogmphiquo designant 
Ics rEgiona de Khotau et de Kncbgar. 

^ Cf- BMFEO., ]e0^ *-L''yritart khAro^tz'^ ma bctce&Q,^' ibul» 
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Ce n^eat poa i dire (jttfi lea sujets parlants n’aieut jamaJa 
conioodu Khatoatti et Kharogti*. Lcs jem de 
popiikire aont varifo. Soua hub forme du parfec vulBaire 
telle qBeJtftafo?/Ai, Equivalent normal de on pouvait 

auBsi 111011 imngmer kharoftn quo i&tro#i; le premier tcmae 
auggErait hhara-ustm. Dana I'ignorance oil iis ^taient de la 
historique, certaina auteurs chinois out pu prSfErer 
khurnitri qui Evoquait le Paya-dea'anes-et-dea-cliumeaiii. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. IV ! The Khotan Region 

By y. \\\ THOMAS 
(PLATK I.) 



.NG at length to Khotan,^ we observe first that it ia 


frequently mentioaed in the documents under ita name 
Hu-ten OT with miner variatioaa, such as Hn-den (JLT. a, 
ui* 0063), fju-thcfi (M.T. 6^ i, 0098), The euuntry and the 
inhabitants are tleaigimted Li^ as in the other known sources. 
The material may he grouped under heeds as follows 
1 1 The Khotan distriet ond city% indudiag A, The two 
rivers^ B, The Parishes and streets; C, Temples or 
Monasteries; Dt Tlie citadel of Khutan; E* The Khotan 
King; F, Armm.% a Nah-^e^po and a Dmag-pon. II: 

HI: Gyu-mo^Hen-tonGyu-mo,andHo-aeGjii-mo. IV: Places 
with names ending in V : Other places prcsumahly 

in the Khotan region. Y1: Places or stat^ adjacent or 
connected with, the Khotan region, VII: Personal names of 
Khotan! people. VIII: The Khotan language. 

The material found in theaep for the most part fragmentary 
or hardly decipherable records^ is natumUy discontinuous ; 
blit it is abundant and valuable os ensbliag ue to control 
and extend the information contained in Tibetan, Chinese, 
and other literary works. In order to place the reader in 
a position to judge whether the proper names have been 
correijtiy elicited, more than one referencej where availablet 
is given, a eourso which may also serve the purpose of 
shedding light upon the circumstauces o£ the time (the latter 
part of the eighth century a,i>.) and the manners of the 

^ I thhi QpperLoEuty of int^ntEuil[lia thut of iho Stein docLLmenti 
treated in tiiBM ortblbA thotw indioatod ^ M.Ir (Mlr%n) aad iao 4 t ot 
tho&e in^cateO m Jf.T, iMmiJlr Tigh}—eKclutli[];§r {TOin ttiD " Third 

t.irpeOition among tboM ciaminiwl bj ProfeMor A. H. Fraocko 

for gir A. Bfportj.*', The ftli^ tontaiomg; Frof^flaor FrAncke'^ 

^ci.'ckuntH of Lhe documents (in then- tJieq imiJTipnivod Mnditlou} m 
pn^rvod ih tb& India OfUce Library whoEts tbpy oatip Ho doubt, -ailh 
coELMDt, be conaultcd. The iafortnation cliaitod by Mm U ^ommarlKed 
in bia wpU.kno™ anicln (JEAS, 1D14* pp. 37-S&) and in hii “ Appendix 
G", pp, 146<I-S ol Sk A. iSerUdia. 
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TTEETAN POCFSreTra CONCRRNING 


people. Some furthcT materiub bearing upon the latter topic 
may be uasomblcd later. 

Places mentioned in tlio Tibetan litemiy accoiinta of Khotan 
or in the Kharo^tht documents have been considered in the 
two articles publislied in Major^ u (pp. 251-71) and 

the Festgabe ./ofiofri (pp^ 40-73)* Unless recurring in the 
sources now under examination, they will not be referred to 
in the present connection* 

It seems, howeYcr, worth while to take note of one case 
where the Chines evidence enables us to give with some 
exactness the geographical position of the place. This is 
the Pot^o OF Sifiga-Po^gc (or Po&geja) of the Kliaro^hT 
documents (see Index}), which ia clearly the fortress P'ong- 
houoi of the Chinese itinerary {Serindia^ p. 1^1), aometlilng 
over 00 miles from Khotan. 


1: The Khotan Uia'rRicr ano City 
A: The two Upper Easietn, Ywrungka^h} mid Loicer 
(= JPeflIem, JIoroio^Aj 

1. M. Tagh. fr, i, 0048 (wood, c, 22-0 x 2-5 cm.; rather 
curved, completep hole for string at right; two coiunms 
separated by a line j IL 3 recto + 3 ver&o —the third in each 
case inverted—of curaive dtw-ertji script)* 


I 

[L] lei * ohab * hog * mahi * 
tshand . la [2] Li. bcu, gnis» 
gyi. ded . sna , Li , 3nmd . k 
[3] gthad [ inverted tshard . 
Si * ro * iia 


* U 

[1] M . chab * gob * tnahi * 
tshan * la * Li . bdun . gyi 
[2] ded * sna * Li, Bun * dar * 
ma « k * gthad [ [3] inverted 
tshar . Has ■ go . ua , na . 
mebis* 


III 

[B i] * ehah * dbus. gyi. 
tshon * La , Li * dguhi . ded 
[B2J sua I Bar * ma * ro . 
nahi.Li,Stride [ ia. gthad | 
IB3] Li* 


IV 

[B 1] mkhnr * pa . dnigi * 
ded, sna | Li, Khomk !). ie. 
dad I [B 2] la . gthad [B 3] 
invert^ srail * Ba * ^o * na . 
na . mebis 
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V, Gu {Gm l)*jo(di:e ?)^chad 0 | Li.SfljoEi.rba (ga j 

OOOOOO . . , 

I. **To the compftQv of (the cotmtry) below (sc. w^t of} 
the riveiHj as chief of twelve Khotams, the Khotani Smad was 
aent, Fansh Si.ro.rm. 

II. To the company of above (se. cast of) the rivers,, as 
cbiel of seven KiiotanTSp the Khotanl Bon-daT-ma w^as sent. 
Is in the Parish Uas-ga-na. 

IIP ** To the company between the rivera^ as chief of nine 
Khotanlsi the Khotani Sir-de of Bar-tna-ro-SB was sent* 

IV. “As chief of the sis city-oEcera (Of men) the 
Kboiam Khom (Khronil Xho» ?)“ie-daU w'aa sent. Is in 
the street Ba-io-nn. 

V. “The KhoUnT Ga{Gm?)-jo(dze!) was punished 
{executed), 1 : the Kliofanl Sam-rba(ga ?) was (or thirty 
{fiixri.Cii) Khotanls woJPfi ?} punished (executed)— 

Hero we have the same discrimmation of the lands east 
of the rivers, west of the rivers, and between the rivem* which, 
as occiirring in the Tibetan chronicle of KJiotan, has caused 
trouble to BockhiH i?/ ifAe Bud^ta^ p. 236) and Sir Aurel 

Stein Khofan, 161-2). Previously {Asia Afq/oft iii 

p. 258} I have suggested altomative translations “ east of the 
river " and “ of the eastern river In view of the corre¬ 
spondence of the three phmm icf-cAob-sfow- 

mUf aud the fonner rendering, but with the 

plural “rivers", seems preferable. The interpretation of 
“ above ** and " below " as equivalent to ** east and " west 
is in accordance with sotne Elastem-Asian usages. 

The name of the western river is known to have been ffo'nra^ 
If this meant “ lower-river in which eventuality the eastern 
may have been caUod the cose lor the altotnotivo 

rendering w'ould be Gtrong. 

Concerning the parishes, streets, and personal names 
see bdow (pp^ 50^3, 292^). It is Ukely that the parishes 

JEIM. JANUAbV 1930. 4 
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belong respectively t-o the di&trEcta with which they are 
asaociatod, namdj Si-ro-M to that west of the riverSp Ha^-go- 
ha to that east of the rivets, Bar-ma-ro-ha to the distriH 
betweea the two; and the street Ba-SEO-Ba will be in the 
actual town of Khotan. The term t^kar ** pariah " nlll now 
occupy 03* 

B : The PomAej (tahar) and streets (srah) 

The term tshar occur® in some fragmentary and 
hardly legible documents which usually seem to be lists 
of soldiers or officiak stationed in particukr places. Since 
one of the places mentioned, namely Dro'tiri hoa been 
previously (‘^Theljanguagc of Ancient Khotan^* in ,4m Major^ 
voi. ii, p. 262) noted na occurring in the Tibetan chronicle 
of Khotan, where it is styled Ijam “ district it would seem 
that the latter term is a Tihotan rendoriug of ishar. That 
the word may denote a subdivision of a sde^ or regiment, 
has been shown above {JRAS. 1927^ p. S2T); but even in 
that passage we have a " district list *ud in vjcvr 

of the territorial arrangement of the Tibetan armies it is 
iikelv thatt ^ in the oiac of so in that of Uhar the local 
sense was the pfitts. The term seems to have been originally 
not Tibetan» hut K ho tarn, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the persons named in connection with t^hars are invariably 
designated Khotanis. Possibly the name of the oldest 
Khotan Hbrine fsar-mo (see below^ p. 63) may mean merely 
" lower parish being short for Tmf-jiiA-hjo “ temple of 
the lower parish "*i w^hioh in fact occurs. But nm may be 
merely a termination, as in other Tibeto-Bnrman languages. 

2. JI. Tagh- Up iv, 0074 (wood, o, 19-0 x 3, cut aw^ay at 
left; hole for string at right; 11. 4 redo of clear^ regular» 
cursive:, dfrw-can script—perhaps palimpscsb—h 11, 3 trrm, 
a different document in a more cursive hand, rather taint). 

VmQ ^ [1] ^ I rO, oal. Li. Hu. ten..] gl. so. pa. tabar. 
Hdzam * ualu . Li . Gi , chog , gis * Rgya . Legs , khrihl , 
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[2] , ^ ^ tias - bre . In^ * htaiha]. | pa * d&n ^ | 'O . ton ^ Sgo hi 
mo . fio . pa . ttibai. Ka . to« , Ba . Li. Sa[Ti. ?] [S] , . . kj * 
Kva . tabehi (cho^l ?) . nas ^ bre ^ do * ktebal | 

^o-noJ, tbe Khotan Hu-tcn soldier^ the Kbotani 
Gi-chog, of Pariah Ildzam-na, requirca five bre of barky 
belonging to Rgya (Chinaman 1) Lege-khri; and the *0-tofi 
Sgo-mo soldier^ the Khotani San * , , , of Pariah Ka-to-ii-na, 
reqtiiroa two bre of barky belonging to + . h Kva^tahe (cbo ?)#” 

iVofe^ 

I. 1. VfMif, which occtirs elsewhere (M.L ii, £5 and £7 ; 
vip 6 ] xiv* TiSfl ; xsvii, 1 l)p seema to bo a militaiy designatiofi 
(JRAS, 1928, p. 564). 

Li Itu-lcfi, Khotan lid-ton/' dcnotcap no doubt, the 
city Hu-teOp to wliich the name always appertains, of the 
Li (Khotan) country* 

Jtgija Legs-JcJiri X II thk k a Chinaman tc k here 

honoured with a Tibetan luune. 

1. 2. *0'ton SgQ-t^ is, no doubts a variant of ilo-toO 
Gyii'tno, concerning which place sec mfm (pp* 90 &qq.)« 

3. M. Tagh. ii^ 0096 (paper, foL no* 6 in voL, a fragment 
of irregular shape; greatest h^bt^ 15 cm.; greatest widths 
Hem,; discokiired; 11. 12 reelo + 11 i?erso of ordinary^ 
cursivep (Si^-can script), 

[A] [1] . * * I . ya . * . 

[2] . . , -u.yahi.Li.'tJm : de . , , 

[3] . . . ^ul! du: I Hgrom: pahi. sde : |^m] < « * 

[4] * . - . -n (?).l[o]-nahi: Li: Bn t Bon.dag ; | tsbar- 

Be ^ ^ » 

[5] . * * . glan.myi*Stag*rtoJi : | tshugs : pond | tahst. 

Ts . . , 

[6] . p , r.moHro^i ^ Li; Sar.^on | ^ | bbans.la.yo * « * 

[7] « , ^ Buhl* Li.Ho (Rho i) : no (4c ? ic ?) * [ tsbar : 

^ir.uo>lii; Li.Kop[4]e » . , 

24657 
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taj *. 

. , gcom. baU: sde: is. 4&i£ifi: Gsas. . . . 

[9] . ■ 

, . T 1 tshar ; Byi.ro.(^i fji.Li: Bu.Bon . . . . 

[10] ,. 

, , mo.2a.hi.Li.Gil.dag : | | . . . . 

[11] ,. 

, . Hgiom.paht.ede j g4 . . . . 

[12] . . 

. drag 1 tabar: Ua (Rha f),-^ .... 

[B] [1] * . 

. Dad(?) II . . . Pbro.ho . . . 

[2] . . 

. .: G-yar.skyah.gi.sde .... 

[3] .* 

. [L]i. 1 Wi.[d*].[a]a || tahar : Phua.bu.do . . . 

[4] . . 

, tfihaT.Pan.ro.DaU.Li.Meg (Rmag?),su[r] .. . 

[5] . . 

. li t zui . . . [siaft] : | Mgiom.pabi.ade :.. .. 

[6] . . 

. [f«Aa]r : ^.2o.Dahi.Li.Cam.po.b : | tehar ; 
Su.dor ; . . . 

[7] . . 

. s.tabugs.pond || tehat : Haa ; lo.Dajji .... 

[8] . . 

. hdzmd.byai.sar ; Iha.mtsbo.huado . . . 

[9] . , 

. Hi. las. 1 tsIiar.Me.2ali.hi .... 

[10] . . 

. -i.Sabi.Li: Ko.hag {h«g1} |[ tab . . , . 

[11] . * 

. . : sde.g-yer [Ijo.Khve 

[A] [2] “ The Xhotani 'Ona-de of 

[3] 

. . la , . . lid, the Hgiom-pa regiment 

[4] 

. . the Khotaoj Ba-non-dag of Parish . . . fi-lo- 
na. Oi Pariah Be . . . 

[5] ", 

, , the glan-myi Stag-iton, seigeauat. Of Parish 
Ts . . . 

[6] " , 

. . the Khotaju Sar-hoh, of Parish . Bai-mo-ro. 
Amoag the aubjecta . . , 

[7] 

. , the Khotani Ro-ne (le ! he ?); the Khotaai 
Ko-lc, of Parish Sii-ao . . . 

[8] " . 

, . Htigimeat . . , gcom-pB, the ranhuis Qsaa .,. 

[9] *' . 

. . the Khoton! Bu-non .... of Perish Byi-ro-na 

[10] " , 

. . the KhotaoJ Ga-dag, of . . . mo-ha . . . 

[11] 

. . Regiment Hgrom-pa . , , 

[12] " . 

. , Pariah Ha- -o . . , 

[B] [1] ", 

, . Phro-no . . , 

[2] " . 

, . Regimeat G-yar-akyah . . . 

[3] 

. . Wi-de-aa. OI Parish Phon-bu-do . . . 
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[4] . the Khotani MegtRmag ?)^sur, of Pariah 

Pan-ro-na . . . 

[6] “ . , . Repeat Hgiodi-pa . . 

[flQ “, . . the Khotanf Cam-po-k) of Parish ^-io-na. 
Of Parish Su^or . . . 

[7J “. . . soTgeauDt. Of Parish Has-ItHfla . . , 

^8] “, . , Regiiaent . , hdrind-byar'Sar-Iha-mtaho . , . 

[9] “. . , Of Pariah Me-'iali . . . 

[!0] “. . - the Khotani Ko-hag (heg t) of Pari«A . . 
*i-na . . . 

[11] “. , . Regimeat . . , the ff-yer-lo Khve . . . " 

We bn-ve here e’^identl^ a schedule of certain seleetcd persons 
belonging to particiilaT regiineata. Of suoii tegimenta a list 
will be supplied Istot i here it may suffice bo note that some 
are fouud in, severni doouments^ e.g* the above-named 
HffTom-pQ regiment is mentioned also in M, Tagb. ivp 0031, 
and a, v, 008. Tbe G-^<ir regiment U vciy possibly, 
as we have suggested (in Sir Anrel Stem’s /finenwossf 
p, 1085^ for the "tho Yarkand 

regiment/' 

and are militaiy 

designations (the bst-named apporenUy) which will be 
considered later. For Uht^s-pon the transktioneergeaunt 
is merely a makeshUt. Tie word Ishugs occurs usually in 
connection with small numbers of soldiersp and often there 
is a ** seigeaunt ” and his subordinate hag-pon 

■ * corporal while sometimes we have a tshug^-pa “ a member 
of a tshug^ The military conneetions e^rolude the dictionary 
meaning *■ camvansarai ” for tbhugs, and it might be con- 
venient if t^higs were equivalent to phgug$ ""aaimal”, so 
that the Uhug^^n would he an officer in charge of hocaes, 
camels p etc* But possibly tsJi may denote camping arrange- 
mentSp so that a tshi^gs-pm would be a aort of tumor 
" adjutant" or quarter-maater (sic) will be found 
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infra^ PP ^*6, 7T, aod it recurs in M. Tagh. n, iv. 00159. c. ii, 
OOHt and elsewhere (Tibetan ctroniclei IL19 ftnd 22 fw-ssn^e)* 

It is natural to inquire aa to the purpose of such lists, which 
must, as will appear, have been numerous. PUinJy these 
are not regimental lists, but notes of soldiers belon^ng to 
different regiments^ who were stationed, or Uvingt in detached 
places. Probably they were on duty, employetl in espionage 
or in other special tasks, one of which wtU have been to fomi 
“ relaj*s ” {so-res} for conveyance of correspond encei a funetion 
of which we often hear. It is likely in fact that the w^ord jfo 

soldier”, which in Tibetan mearta "keeper”, " guard 
“ w'atchinan "p “ spy ”, ** emissary ”] originally denoted 
" one who goes”p conresponding to the Sanskrit oeira (used 
in the Kharosthi documents). In our documents, w^e aomet imes 
(e.g. M.T* a, 0048) find the phrase which should mean 

" floldier-metnorandum ” (ef. rjed-tA^f " note-book ", rjtd-b^ah 
"invoice”, hfj^-tho "memorandum”}^ and, as this 
pbraBc occara on the verso of one of the lists (s* iv, 0074^ p* 50 
sttpra, a separate document), it is likely tliat it denotes 
precisely such a list^ 

4. M. Tagh. bt i| 0095 {paper, loU 36 in vol,; c, 28-5 x 
Som. ^ II. 5 verso of ordinary cumive dbu-can script; on 
the !1. 5 in a different hand, containing a complete letter 
on another subject). 

VersOy [1] g)d.rtse.da.B[o]d,giiiSiLi.git[i]s ] Stag.rtso. 
Khri . etugs . hjor . na . Bod . gsnm | k | Grom . pahl 
[2] ade . myti] * Tshes , koii | MyaO . tohi * gde . lo , nan . 
Myes , ebuft ] Rtaal , mo . pag . gi . sde . [3] saa . 4nr . 
Stag . baaq | | | [4] Bye * ma . hdord, gjd * rtse . na . Bod - 
gnis - Li . gchig : j Yaft . rtaafi. gi , sde . phur . myi . Rke , 
tui [ Ho * tso * pag . gi . fido . sro . [5] Sti (Lti 1) . km | 
tshard. Jam . nahi . Li, Celju * hdo. | gg | Ho . toA. Gyfu] * 
mo . ttft . Bod . gnk. Li. gchig | Phod * kar. gyi , . . 

“ In . , , gyi*rtac two Tibetans, two Khotanis. 

" In Khri-skugs Ajor of Stag-rtse three Tibetans, [namely], 
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the man Tshes kon of the Giom-pa regiment, the h-mn 
Myes-chuii of the Mjaii-ftJ regiment^ the sM-iur Stag-bzat of 
the Rtaahmo-pag regiment, 

Bve-nia-hdoi?<i-gYi-rt8e two Tibetans, one Khotanl^ 
[nanaelyli fhuT-m^ Kke-tiij& of the Yaft-rtaati regiment^ ^ 
Sti[Lti ?]-kJO of the Ho-tso-pag regiment, the Khotani 
Cehu-hdo of parish Jam-m. 

In Ho-toft Gyu-mo two Tibetans* one KhotanJ, namely 
.* of the Phod-kar regiment." 


Notes 

Concerning the place-names ending in -rise {Sta^-rise, 
Bye-ma-hdord-^i-Ttsc), and concerning Ho-toh Gyu-mOp 
aee i»/ra (pp. 90 eqq,* sqqj* As regarda the regknenta 
see ^upfa (p. 5S). 

The terms h~mn and will recur infra (pp. "253* 

!£58); is found in M+T* fl, iiip OO&Bp etc* Sto ooenrs 

in M. T^h, 0239 in a military connection^ also M.I* vU 
{™i), 33* xiv* 41 ; but its precise meaning ia not apparent. 

5. M. Tagh. a, i, 0081 {paper fragment^ of irregular 
shape; fob no* 3 in vol.; greatest width and height, 
c. Ifi >c 21 cm.; U* 16. fragmentary^ of ordinary curaive 
dbu-can script}. 

[1] * * tabard * Ha (I) * ban . gyi . . * 

[2] * * sde * ra : safls * U (?) * * . 

[3] smO (?). tshar. Dro. tir: gi: Li | Phu (Hu 1} * sgra . * . 

[4] . * bu . , gi: sde : Elo . sag * myi [ . . . 

[5] * * cun . do I g I Drtigu * [o]of . na . i fide , Ha . ^ 

[6] adeU, Li: Yeye: tahar: Sos . go : nabi; Li, Cbu (Mu ?) 

- 1 

[7] . . po . tshar. Bar. mo , to . : Li; Byi. d« . teliatd 

[8] . . Pohu. mar: mi: Hbrom . gi: ade. Co. JCc. Lha . . < 

[8] . . dir, ii (gi ?): Lj : Ku. iu. srafi. Bji. nom (cbom ?). 

oa^i 
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[10] . . tabAT : Las. ro. ilahi« Sen «ge . t » . < 

[11] . . r*iic! 131 anaa-Gsal | 

[12] . * . - * r * taller t Dar (ri ■?)* < 5 ^ 

[13] . . fee * . . bgji . . o: khri. pa 

[14] , - I tahar * Hafs] . m, naM [ Li. 

[15] . . . . * na , . . - gi 

[16] . . Li. Si. tur I tstar 

[1] *^Pari&b Ua{?)-ban. 

[2] . regiments the Khotanf . . , 

[3] *' , * ^ the Khotj^ni Phu-agraj of Parish Dro-tir . * ^ 

[4] "... RlcHsag-myi of the ^ . bu . . . 0 regiment. 
[5-7] “ H . ciin-de. 

^. In the Dni-gu cor the Ha-fea ... ^ of tlie Sati regiment ; 
the Khotanl Ye-yc, of the . , » i*egiment ^ ^ the Khotanl 

Chu {Mu ^ p of pariah Sos-go-na; the KliotanI Byi-de, 
of Parish Bar-txia-ro-fia; , . , of pariBh .... 

[8-16] " . . * In Pchu-mar the co-w Lha . . . of the 
Hbrom regiment; the Khotanl Ku in, of Parmh Dro-tir i 
, * H . . of street Bji-nom (ohotn ?)-iui . the Khotanl 
Scfl-gOi of Parish Laa-ro-na; the Khotani -r^ne of ; 

. . * . sfmii GsaUlegs; ^ of Parbih Dar{Dai:i 

t the Khotanl Byi ... ^ of Parish Hoa-ro- 

na; the Khotanl Si-nir, of , , . .; ...... of parish 

** 

Notes 

Concerning tho the Dm-gn, nnd the word eor (teo 

JRAS, 1927, pp. 51 flqq., 68. 80, 05, 808 ; 1938. pp. 559-60; 
and infm (p. 85); concerning ra-saAs acc ™pra (pp, 53-4), 
Pehu-mar will recur below (pp. 276-8). The Parish Dro-tir, 
which win recur in the next document, is evidently the 
(“district") Dro-tir of tie Tibetan chronicle of Khotan 
{j4iia Jfflj'or, ii, p, 363), 

6. M. Tagh, 0492 (paper fragment, discoloured c. 9 X 
9 CTO. *, parts of II, 8 of ordinary cursive {fii(-«an script). 
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[1] . . . . 

[2] _ . [r. hL fiu {bu 1). aa.] i{i] | [fimrt] .... 

[3] [teJi]ar . . la * ro , fiahi. Li, Pbu . de j lhag . . * . 

[■I] -hi. sde . mi * tu, Lha . lod | BT$ktk. Ko . £a. Li - - . 

[5] . . . n . 1 Brail, dafts . stod . pabi. fecaA . . - . 

[6] . . . [bJu * Tn &, no Iji ^ Sku (Rku ?}-**.. 

[7] . * . , s: lo . ao. na . Li * SaJ& . ga . b (11) . . * 

[8] . . . tc (de t), Ba , ] tahar . [Dt]o , tir * Wi (?) . . . 

i * * * » ^ , - , - * * * . - ■ - street - .. * the Khot&Jii 

Phu-de of Parish » ♦ la-ro-Ea; the su-iu Lha-Iod of the 

Lbag * ^ * regiment; the Kkotam . ^ , of street No- 

ha : the ... . of the Byah-elaiifi-fltod-pa [regiment]; Sku 
- - + . , ol Parish -au-mo-no; the Khot-anl Sah-ga-j of 
no-na - ^ ^ ^ J^-sa ; Wi... ^ of Parish Dro-tir/* 


Notts 

CoDceming the Parish Dro-tir sec snprti (p. 60). The 
expression sw-Zi# m?ems not to be found elacwbere. 

7. Jf. Tigb* o, iii, 0074 (fol. no. 15 In vol, paper fragment, 
much lost at left t IL 7 of ordinary cursive, lather neatp 
dbu-tan acript). 

[1] ■ * - gy-' (gyi“Btle ?). m[ya]0 . Kha.Jiphaii 

[2] - _ . myi * ade. Gee . hu { 1 }. gtshee 

[3] . , . tbti (?). rgyal. Ta ,giir (bI). na 

[4] . . . ;L[iJiGu-dag | g Pbag.Bna 

[5} ^ , r^rvafi (dvah ?}*saO ^ | tHbar.GOpBto 

[6] . . . ra . yo. Li: Wi. nc . mi * 

[7] . ^ » yn, ha - Li ^ Kliu . le j smO 

llyaO Khu'bphan, of the * » » . Tegimeot; Gcchti-gteheSi 
of the p , , myi regiment , * . - Thu-rgyaL 

“ In Ta-gn ... the Khotani Gu-dag. 

In ... - Phag-ena . ^ - r-rvao-saii i « .... of Parish 
Go-sto- . .; the Khotani Wi-ne-sa of . . * ra-yo; the 
Khotani Khu-le, of . . . yo-na; . . . . street - . 
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Nates- 

Mjfati Ib, no doubt, a tribal iikikiiic, since 3/^^^ occuiii os 
a place-name. For other occurrences ace JRAS. 1927, p. 823. 
Odnceming Ta-gu see infra, p. 280- 

8, M. Tugti. 0513 (paper fragment, left end of fol.; 
c. 4 X 7 cm.; probabl)’ from the same document as Xo. 0492; 
11. 6 (banning) of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[IJ lod I tshar. Ro . . . 

[2] [tsb]aA (slatk 7). myi. sde .... 

[3] na. mkhar. sa . . . . 

[4J Li. fiu (Cu 7). de . aan . , 

[5] tHJiar;[Ga]s(?) [ (stlo . . . 

(6J . . , ^o, mo.. . 

..... lod; . . , , pBiisb Ro * . .; .... regiment 
. . - tshafifsiaa ?)-myi ; .... town . . .; the Kbotoni 
" Bu (Cu ?)-de aaft . , ,: .... pariah Goa (?).sto . . .** 

9. M- Tagh. 0603 (paper fragment, irregular; c. 7 X 7 cm.; 

probably from the some document os Noa, 0492 and 0513; 
11. 0 (parts) of ordinary cursive script). 

[1] . . d . j [tahjoi. Zvfll. r(o] . . . 

[2] , . . ne. Li. SaO , ge. B-o . . . 

[3J . . . (Stjog . Hphfln . [cli]uh . I tshar. Ba . rog . . . 

[4] . . . gyi. [sde]. glan , sum . Bu . lod | . . , 

(6] ... g I Lam. [to. fia], nu. Jfa . . . . 

[6] . . . Ij. Gu . [d]e (cc f) . I g 

“.... of Pariah Zval-ro . . .; the Khotanl Sab^e of 
. . . . ne; the ‘Tiger’ nphan-chub of . . . ,; ... parish 
Ba-rog . . .; ffiaa-rum Bu-lod of ... . regiment. 
InLani-ko-fiatheKhotaniOu-de(ce 7) of . . . ffo 

^OCes 

Glan-sum is perhaps a military designation ; cf. gktn^mvi 
{supra, p. 33). 
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10. TSgh. ii, 0054 {paper Iragment; fol. no* 44 ia 
voL; c. 31-5 X 6-5 oto. ^ I 2 {No. 1 partly lower part only) 
of ordinary curaive cffrw-^a script)^ 

[1] , H ^ njj^b] -■ tahar. Warn * na . g[de-]. Pu * de j 0 | 

[2] tflhar . Mea . ko . na . Li ^ l>c * d[e] ^ talkar . . ti * 

ko (?) . . . Sm. de 1 tatar. Bua. [bjo (1) (w ? so ?) . 

do . na . Li. 

" . , ^ in Paiiab Wam-na ffde- (.^) Pu-de. » . , The KhotanI 
Dfrde, oi Parish Mon-ko-BaF The Khatanl iSitiHde, of Parish 
'A^ti^ko . , . The Khotanl.... of Parish Bun-bo(! )-do>Ba/‘ 

IL M. Tagh. Up vi, OOlO (wood, c, 12'5 x 2-5 cun i frag¬ 
mentary at right: 1. 1 of ordinary eurdve dfrtt-oaa script, 
black). 

» I ; I taard . Han * ge * &a ^ ro ^ yo , M j Li | Hi . ^ . 

" The Khotanl Hi . . , of Parish Han-ge-na-ro-yo,” No 
dooht a visiting card, or docket, 

12. M, Tagh. Cj ii, OOlB (wood, c. 15 X 15 cm.; complete ; 
hole for string at right ^ U. I recto + 1 ver^o of ordinary cureivc 

floript;. faint and partly illegible}. 

[1] ^ ^ i tsar * Hden \ ro * nahi - Li , Dih?.ad£ ^ * [Jod] * 

h + , * ^ ^ , 

12] , [Li . J?j . jo (gro f) Tsc - itfon | (?) . tsar * Hde , ro 
[ilc^i] . . . [hir] 

^ The Khotanl DdEatkniod of Parish Hdea~ro-na. The 
Kliotani Ri-zoTse4dan (?), Parish Hdefji .?]-ro-fla/* 

Similar to the preceding, 

13, M. Tigh. (X^ (paper^ o, 15 x Mctn.; fragmentary 
at right, discoloured; U. 9 of rather clumsy, square, 

script, somewhat rubbed and smudged; recto a 
different documeot, see in/ra, p. 93), 


^ CortHted ffem BsaH (f). 
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[1] { I Spre . huU > lo « hi ] dgon | ala | tha | cuha \ 

kyi I Ao , [la] . . , [3] r]e, dan . aa ^. dpu£t | pon | bloa [ 
Mtabo I bisaii | [jx> | hi | gsolj . , , [3] Jn tahar | . 

ball] I Li j Ma; | ooD | la ] Yan | itsaA. gt | 8[d]e . . . 
[4] bcu I gchig I da* ] ml [ g[ri] | gchig ] m[jal]. te | hbm 
. . . [5] bra [^eos | na [ dfiu | Ijbiil [ [ba^ brgyis] [ | 

dus I dej.,. [6] Ipra^ [ yug | gchig j las | yng [ gois ] su | 
flgyur I ... [7] khoB | ^ ] ago | pbniga | daft | oaft, ao * j 
gchi J mchis [ pa. [JbJ» [8j gyafi | ial | chu j ma [ mjchis | 
par f fgyis j khoa [ ta [ hi | khnoa . . . fj] cboga ] tahcgB j 
fltap I ho [ dpaft | dn | ynfi | Maft | [k]ra* f gyj j 8d[e] j 
abrod | . . . 

“ Beginning of the lost ^latei month of the Ape year 
■ V . petition of . > . chief and army conunaBder Councillor 
Mtaho-bmn*po ... of the Yaft-rtaan regiment having 
paid to the KhotanT Mar-son of Parish ^um-ba clmrcn 
. . . and one sabre, it was arranged that he shonld deliver 

turquoises .. If at that time dditcry 

i/hculd not taice jdace, then for one piece of turquoise 
two should be substituted ... bis private possessions, 
or any wealth within his dwelling, might he $eked without 
complaint. His guarontors were set down as oo-debtors(?}. 
In witness whereof the vbrad ... of the Mnft-k(h)ar 
regiment. . . .” 

,Yofc« 

This is an agreement, or legal deciBioUf of a kind exemplified 
sttpro, JRAS, 1928, pp. &74-5, S93-4. In ibis case the gaps 
prevent our knowii^ what the KhotanI was to pay for the 
soldier s goods. On the other hand, the docoinent furnidiea 
an instance of civil, and not military, use of designation by 
parish, 

L 6. 5c%-kiS'pwj^w-s«.s5yifr: d. JRAS. 1927, p. 813, 
and 1928, p. 394. 

'■ Croued out. 

* ErmiHQiu fdr jw, 

* €roHed out. 

* Cobipendidiii for har f 
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1, 8. ial-mihu ; “ prot^t/' or " complamt as aupra 
{JRAS. 192S, p. 678). 

i'AHa«*pa; This is evident]j' a compendioua vrritiog of 
i-Aa-ifaHS-pd “ guatsntor ”, wbiclt oeetmwl aupra {JRAS, 
1933, pp. 578, 593). la M.I. xtiv, 00135, we have khams- 
hfi-dbah-po perhaps for khas^Haia-iiyi-^baii-po, 

]. 9, jArod; Appajeatl 7 a militaiy title i of. M.T. 0345, 
and b, i, D09T {dbrad, p. 89 infra). 

14. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0030 (wood; c. 11-5 x 3-5 cm.; brokea 
awav at left; hole for stiing at right; II. 2 of ordloaiy 
curatve d^u-can soript). 

[1] [5p]e, . Li | srah . Ha. io. , . , 

I hi. Li . . , 

" Khotool. , . of , , . spe I Kbotanl. . , of street Ma-iO' " 

The names of the "parishes” cited in the above texts 
are as foUows;— 

’A‘tt-ko-Da (t, ii, 0(Ki4), 

Bar>ma(mo}-rO'na (6, i, 0048; o, L 0031). 

Ba*rog- (0503). 

Bun-gto (go-do ?)-fla (6, U, 0054). 

Byi-ro-na (a, ii, 0096). 

Dar-ci .... (a, i, 0031). 

De.. (fl, u, 0096). 

Bro-tir (0492, o, i, 0031). 

Dzain-&a (6, i, 0095). 

Gky-ato . , , (o, iu, 0074, 0513 (?)). 

Ha {?)-bBn . . . (o, i, 0031). 

Ha, -o . . . . (a, ii, 0096). 

Han-ge-na-rO'yo {a, iu, 0010). 

Haa-lo(go, To)*ns (o, i, 0031; 4, i, 0048 j a, ii, 0096). 

Bde-io-Oa (o, ii, 0018), 

Hdoa-ro-na (c, «, 0018). 

gdsam-fia (a, iv, 0074). 

Jam.£a (4, j, 0095). 
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Eft-tO’ii'aa (a, iv, 0074), 

Lam-ko^na (0503). 

Man-ko-OA (&, it, 0004). 

{a, ii, 0096). 

Nos'gp-QA (a, i, 0031), 

Paa-io-RH (a, li, 0096). 

Fbiui-bu-do . . . (g, u, 0096). 

Rg . . . . (0513). 

Si-n>-na (6, J, 0(M8), 

Sir-DG (a, ii, 0096), 

^ko-Da (a, ii, 0096). 

Su-dor ... (a, iS, 0096), 

Tb . . . T-mO’to (a, ii, 0095). 

Wam-na (5, ii, 0054). 

2uQi'ba (0050). 

Zval-ro {0603}. 

.... mD*Ka (a, ii, 0096), 

. . . iflo-tia (fl, ii, 0096). 

. . 8*1«-Di>-Sa (0492). 

.... iO‘£a (0493). 

.... ychfia (a, ui, 0074), 

.... B-ya (<t, ii, 0096). 

. . . su-mo-no {0493). 

... dir (a, i, 0031). 

. . . i-Sa {a, ii, 0096). 

. . , la-TO-Sa (0492). 

In addition to these Sag-ti seems to occur in M. Tagh- 5, 
», 0092 (No, 20 below) and in 0508. 

The meet characteristic feature of these tumea is the 
terminal sy[table fia, which appeais in the great majority of 
them. This confirms the suggestion, previously {The Xian^iiii^ 
of AftcieiU Khotan, pp. 259, 260; Ftist§abe Hermann Jacobi, 
pp, 49, 61-3) made, that it had a meaning siiaihir to that of 
" SanskTit iAutni, stAojw, k^elra, and the Uhe **, or, wo might 
add, the Teutonic kant, AetM, etc. In a number of cases the 
two final syllables are rO'flo, which combination may have 
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conveyed a combined meanmg. For tbe bo in jSiV-bo the 
e^eplanation previously suggested {The Language of Andmt 
Khotan, p. 367) for the “ little hill IJgus^no may also be 
adduced^ 

The "streets’' (sraii] raentioued are:— 

Ba-io-na (6, 0618). 

Byi-nom(chom ?}-na (o, i, 0031), 

hla-io . . (a, vi, 0030). 

Xo*fui (0492), 

The generol resemblance of these names of pariahes and 
streets to those cited on pp, 264-6 of the article quoted will 
escape no one. ft may be noted that in the bilinguat document 
published in Hoemle'a Manneeri^t of Buddhiti 

LitenUwrt (Oxford, 1916), pp. 402-3, we probably bare a 
parish of the same hlod, M^ir-ii-ho-net. 

C* Temples or Mmasimes 

15. M. Tagh. iii, 00]2 (wood; c- 21-5 x 1 x 2 cm .; 
complete; on one face (D} maay notchC5 ^"ith lines; 1. 1 
(face A) + f. 1 (face C) of ordinaiy cnisive dbu-inan eoript), 

[A] Li.Go$*de J Li.girade. ] | Li^Hir.bod. 

[C] Lba , ga^ . Tf^bar p ma ^ bjo | Lba » gah . Tabar . ma ^ 
hjo I Lbft, gao , Hgiitn , tir. J 

" Tlie Khotani Gos-dep of tbe Tahar nm-bjo temple; the 
Khotaai ^ir-dc» of tbe Tabar-ma-hjo temple; the Khotani 
Hir-bod, of the Hgum-tir temple.’^' 

Since the syllabic hjo is often found terniinating the namee 
of Khotan ^thrine^, the Tshar-ma-hjo is probably identical 
with the famoua Taar-ma founclAtion mentioned by Hinan- 
Tsang {Rocthill, Life of (he BrtdJho, pp. 237-8), while the 
Hgum-tir oaitya was ulmost equally famous (see Asia Aloj&r^ 
voL 11, pp, 262-3). 

The Tsar-ma-bjo ja named also on another wooden slip 
(M. Tagb. 0180); also? 6, i (Xm 

16. M. Tagh. b, i, 0070 (wood, broken away at right 
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before being inBcribed ; c. 12 x 3-5 cm, * complete ; 1. 1 
of clear, cursive ^u-atn script). 

Lha. gaft, Gu . ten .do | Li. Sar , rAoA j 
“The KhotenI Sar-rfaoH of the Gu-zaii^o temple {Lha- 
iUoii).” 

The temple in question is piobabljr related to the Vibara 
9ga-gten-ta, mentioned in the Tibetan chronicle and dis¬ 
cussed in ZeUackrift fiir Buddhimim^ VO'I. vi, p. 187, and 
Asia Major, vol. ii, pp. 264 and 266. 

IT. AI* Tagli. t), i, IX)S0 (wood ^ o. 8'5 X 3 cm. ^ complete J 

I. 1 of Ataall, clear, enraive d^u-ca» script). 

j : I Lha . gan . Bru . So . Li, Kn. chi. Si, | 

“ The KhotanI Ku-chi-Si of the Bru-ho (Phru-fio) temple.” 
This temple or monastery also is mentioned in the Tibetan 
chronicle {.dsw Major, vol, ii, p. 266) and associated texts 
(5ir AaiUosh Moo&cijee . , . Jubilee rdames, iii, p. 31), 

18. M. Tagh. a, id. 0023 (wood ; o. 11 -5 x 2 cm.; complete; 

II. 2 rtxto of ordinaiy, ctimive d&u-can script, 1. I verso in 
a larger hand, mere formal, a writing exercise). 

[A] I : J So; ma ; na . Be . do I j[oJ : gyi ] £o ; da: 

[B] ka kha ga | lia ca cha ja fia da bo na 
** 2&-da of the Bc-do temple in So-ma-na.” 


AVt® 

Zo-da may, or may not. be a personal name; if not, it 
is perhaps an officuil designation. 

Be-de-jo: This is, probably, the famous So-ma-na 
nr Siun^na vihara, the So-mo^je of Hiuan-Tsang, concerning 
which see rindcat Khotan, pp. 164 q., 223-5. 

It seems, thereforCr that the documente ^ name several of 
the most famous religions establishments in Khotan, cen- 
tirming the literary rccorda and supplying, when required, 
a chTODological terminus ad qutm^ 


^ On*lU-(Khe-*„.Ua) 
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D. TAfi Ciiadd of Kkotan 

The actual fortified citadel of Kliotim { 9 hi~mihar)t which 
ia several timea mentioDed in the Tibetan chronicle {Ancient 

■I 

Khotan^ p, 685)* ia once namecl in the documents. 

19, M. Taj^h- d, iv. 0022 ( wooden stick, of irregular shape* 
four-rided, one aide only partially flattened and retaining 
a portion of the bark; c. 27 x 2 x I cm* \ IL 2 + 1 + 1 of 
coarse dtw-can script, blurred and in places difficult to ifead ; 
four notches and sSe lino* on face A). 

[A 1] [Ph]agi, In . la . skxm . kar * Hu . then * da | dmar . 
sraft * [A 2] dgn ^ [gs]o[g]B - bmafis , g[ch]o [B] pa * mchw , 
nas - I dgra . sstm . gyi . mtshama . gyi - son (so * na I so-ne I 
BO-ni1) [C] kar* | Uia . rtsa . , . hgum.drug p3] Ina 
(siia t ian !) khnLtn ^ hdl ^«hdi. la . mchb. pa. dcti. aan. 

Of the men employed at nine copper sroa in all who came 
in the Hog year to the Fort of Hu-theUp six have died in the 
, . , ^ of the guatd-linea: five are at pr^ent still in this 
indenture,” 

Noic^ 

L A2: : Perhaps for ‘^company 

employed "* with as in so4sko (p. 261 iM/rn}, mkhar-tsho 
(c, i* OOlj etc,)* etc,* and bmajis = bsn^n in JRAS^ 1928* 
pp, 556, 559. may indicate the collective “ pay. 

B. dgra-ztt7i : This seems to be for d^ro-son on the 
watch 

D. itAmia t Here the stick itself is the khrnm “ inventory 
(concerning the word see supra, JRAS. 1928* pp, 69“70), as 
is indeed indicated by the notches on it. The word recius 
beloWp p, 8L The dictionaries abo give i^ag (or ila-jo)- 
^Arcim with the sense of ** notch ” or “ indenture ”* 

The Kkotan King 

During the period when the TibetanB occupied the fort at 
I§ia-!^n the whole of the Khotan country must have been 

^ Dcoutd Out. 
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imrler tlieir contml, Thflt pcriisl certamly, ii® Sir Aurel 
Stein liflfl shown (SmWio, pp, 1287-91) on the basis of 
Chinese Coins and documonts, covered the last part of the 
eighth centufT a.d. To this time, therefore, Iwloiig the 
Tibetan dociimeats which we have examined. They teatifv, 
as we have seen, to a constant correspondence with the city 
Khotan (IJu-toE}, a control of its neigliboiirhoot), and an 
active intercourse with Tibetan soldiers in other parts of 
Chinese Turkestan and naturally also with Tibet proper. 

20, M. Tagh. 6, i, t>092 (paper; c, ST’S 10*6cm.; 
discolonrcd ; D. 8 wefo + 8 terse of litic,, thin, cursive, ffhu'Cnn 
Script, ratlicr smudged, and recto somewhat faint; from L 8 
recto a different pen and showing some special (numeral ?) 
sigufl; signature at end in a different hand : between ll, 7-B 
redo and also in a blanlc apace in middle o^f L 8 apparent 
signs, really seen through from ivrso; similar I v in left 
margin redo and slightly else where. In IL )-3 redo a 
monogram.) 

[.A 1] I I nail . ijc . po . Khri . birc i , daP . Hplmp . 
bier, daP . Rgyal . bkei. rached .kyi. aasPar | wiowa/rawi | 
Htran . oedpo * [A 2j * hi . mchid . gsoJ . bah | oat , po , 
hphnil, daii. Ijdra . ha , mched . kyi . ia , sfiar . nas . thuga . 
bdeh . (A 3] ios . thostc . glo, bah. mb. tu. gdng^pa. Sin . 
mchis. mtahea j [ Hcl. ge. dafi. Nag. tshur [A i] llai ^ I 
eig . CCS . byuh . bah j Mdo . biro' . rje . bias. gyia , hfsnld 
pye. raa. mdmid f bdog, gi [A 5] myi. [fiju . stag. sum *. 
la. Bkur, m . mchis. na . | | dgroh . bahi. thahs. ni. rgyal. 
ta - bras . bu [A 6] gdags. k . bsku | Nag . tshur, iugs! la . 
baregs . nas . rgyal. ta . bras . bu . daft . Nag . [A 7J i,a ! 
Uhur . gnka . bsgyurd . te . blkun . na . Sag . ti . hi. khar! 


* Odtnpcndloqj fof 6|ff. 

* Written compendioualj- ^nd do«l,tfal, t,i the 

du^ to tin «r«. .i d, i, 

Thfio IS h«fc sn spjiantai riga. du« to tha 

" 'ftith faftneU tip''t 
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phin .b . . . [A 8] ha . io . [bciJ& . ste] . et^ld * ] blrjut 
with invtTied mgns itm&pareni frmi trcrso | : ] Mdo . 
lo . hi . [flb] , . , , [E 1] mkhuT . gyi . [S]lulis . pon , 
hdir . tnehin ^ ua . i&l , mchti . hi . elEci « na . | . , . [B 2] 
gdah "na . I khos , kyait * gya . ia ^ . gyu . dag . bgyis . te . 
kho . m - hJi , nas . ^ul. . . [B 3) te , mclim . na . | phaa. 
kym'i . bkfth . yi . g® . hgah * yai , ma . mchtA . oa * | bcb ^ 
being, cr . . - [B 4] kyaii . hdi . na . mb . tti. myi. bdn , ALii. 
mchia . [ . [ ]i + hdra - iia + lahatn - bkmba . epriii . bar ^ gaol 
[B^5] ftpyia, ji. htlra, ba. ni, bdag ® - gy^ii ■ ph ji . 

htaliAl * thnga . la * ronali . ba . Inga . na [B 6] Iku . don. 
pbran . takiga. mams. kya/i * [mlj'tir * du. bggmbs * to | ma . 
tho^ . pa * itg * du . tsliur . byoii . par * [B ?] gaol. || . 

b[zaJi!ipo * ml boll. gi. bar. liu - atnila, dgy al. yab * ams. thuga. 
rtag [B 8] du , bde . bar . emond . chi^i . mebis | | [rgya] | 
[rg)"a] I [rpraj [tkm ui a dt^vrent | gden . plio . lod. 

[A 1--B] la the presence of onr brotbeiSj Home Biinistera 
Khri-bicr and IJphan-bier and Rgyabbier! letter-petition of 
King Htran-ced-po of Khotna. Hnsdng hcaril that the brotbora, 
tlielfome MinUterSi are happy in iiiind^ 1 am in entire serenity 
of spirit. [A 3-5] Ab regards some robberiei^ having taken 
place on this aide of Hel-ge and Xag^ the last dlupatch from 
his excellency Mdo-bjier has come. 1 am sending to the Three 
Tigers a robber man of my own people. [A 5^] The forfeit 
of fruit sent to your serenities at the time of the discussion 
ha\ing been bume<l in a fire this aide of Nag, the forfeit of 
fruit for within and tliis side Nag became double : it having 
been stolen, on reaching the Parish Sag-ti * ^ . w'as sent 
together with ^ » h htt-h. [B 1-3] Ol the Mdodo district , . ^ 
the eomnLander of the Slufia in the tonii came here: after 
complaint , , . was pOKsible: be also has been acting 

* t^roHiea > 014 . 1 ^ 

* CnDM«d ttdtr 

* Bclkm- ibu botWDca liw ZlnAi lie wcrdu fit in 1+fi^) writtra 
ihr hojU inrerted. 

* r IbekfP' Ihfl line. 
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crookedly. He ia now on the road atrny from hciCt 
[B 3-4) From beyonii also no letter baa come, so that 
I too tete am very uneasy. [B 4-6] I pray j-ou to notily 
me [or 1 beg to report] merely how things seem. Although 
generally I report bow things seem, it is my intention to 
send [again] later. Bobberies of minor importanco shall 
be quickly settled ; pray refer them here without delay. 
(B 7-flJ Pending a sight of yonr auspicious ooiintenaticca, 
1 continue to pray for the perpetual happiness of the dU* 
tinguished father and sons, j seal [seal [seal |GdenPho-lod.’* 


-Vofes 


This document is distinguished from most of the others 
by its writing, which is somewhat calligraphic, and, to 
a certain extent, by its phraseology. Thus it uses in U. 3 and 6 
the word ffdtuja " transparent or “ attached which in the 
other documents does not seem to occur, and the polite word 
wjcAcrf “ brother '’or " friend ” is employed with reference 
to the difltinguLihed officials who are addressed. Also the 
letter was corrected in the course of being put on paper. 

Before the writer’s name is viritten a sign which ia clearly 
a monogram on the lines of the Phags-pn writing and the 
Dalai Lama’s seal, but simpler and. of course, very much 
older (see the plate); it can plainly be read as i^ytif-po “ king ”. 
The king’s name h fjimn, followed probably by the expression 
gi«at , written in a compendions form, an ex¬ 
pedient cxempUfiwl in the documents in the cose of other 
phrases and very habitual in later Tibetan writings^ 

Now it happens that in a Tibetan letter * from an omissary 
of a Khotan king the Lion (Sea-^e) king Is named 
/roa. 111 which phrase the syllables which occur 

elsewhere, denote some kind of troops. The last syllable 
JB the name wliich appears in our document. Professor Konow 


t ^lif • aitiaki ID tbs Journrtl Aritili^ut. X, xix {1012}, up J un 

Of tte Indian Injitimtc, Oslo Llhivsrtity, j. 3 


JR_AS. 1930. 


Fulte L 



Letter from the Khotan King Htran-cbed-po (sm pp. 

EtftAMWf. MV 
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has suggested that the king mu&t be the Vijaya-bohan-ehen-pQ 
of the Kliotan Chronide (see Kh^% p* |jS2), and 

the of a document pnblbhed by Dr. Hoemle 

in the J&urfiat of the Asiatic Sociefy of Bengal^ 1901* Estm 
Kumberj i* pp, *29 sqq.^ and diacuased by ProlessOr Konow in 
the JRAS. 1914, pp. S39 sqq** and Zeit^hrif ^ 

viii, pp. 223 sqq. 

TbU identification h rein forced by the addition of the 
pbroflo crttf-po (if coircelty read) in our document, a phraae 
appended to the name of no other Khotan king* Since Htran 
is a good Tibetan equivalent (from klren “ draw ”, **lead,” as 
Professor Konow suggests] for the Sanskrit twAoiMip it remains 
a question whether we yet have the king's nmne in its native 
form ; the Sanskrit equivalent of Man-dma§-tmn will, os 
Professor Konow has suggested, be 

It is curious to note that in the emissary's letter mched 
is used OB in oar present documeut. Thb latter is of great 
importance, since it definitely proves that Vijaya-bohan- 
chen-po belongi:<l to the latter half of the eighth century A.n.; 
it gives us a fbccfl point in the chronology of the Khotan 
kings. 

Furthcrniorc, it sheds a clear Ugiit upon the poeition of the 
Khotan king in relation to the Tila^tan officers occupyiiig 
the station of SlO-ian^ It rcfois plainly to complaints of 
robberies committed, no doubt, by Khotanl people upon 
Td>etan goods and pemona in transit. The king eiEplains that 
be is taidng steps to investigate and bring the offendera to 
jufitice^ and be premises prompt attention to minor offences 
of like kind in the future. He was therefore, os was only 
natural, a ruler in no position to deny sadsfaction to the 
Tibetans dominating his country. 

1. 3. Ilel-gp and Nag i See in/m, pp. 2T(1,272* It will be 
seen that else where also Nag is associated with robberies. 

jjt-blas: This title^ wliich has Occurred before {JRAS* 
1927, 73, U- etc.), seems to be applied to persons of 

great eminence in civil life or religion. It is the osprcaaion 
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rendered as a proper Bam-e by Ookmtl Waddell (JRAS. 1910^ 
pp. 1^2) in its oecimtsBce in hhnrn iiuieriptiQn^. 

1, 4. Ttie Tibetan autharitiee. 

I* 5. rgifiil-ta : Tlib h evidently = in the wonm of 
" fine ** or " forfeit The word hm also the eenBe of phaia 
fruit *\ wbidh fluggesta tliat the brm^H ** fmit here may 
not be literal^ but form part of a phrase or depote"" interest **; 
but that is not oeztatn^ and Khotan was famous for Its 
fruits. 

In any caae^ as we may note^ this use of tbo word j^^qI 
clearly explains the br^ifa-la whhh caused ua difficulty 
&upra^ JRA8. 1928, p. 578. It recura M.T. 0264, b, i, 0099, 
i 7. 8i^4i-hi-Uhcr: Thia " parish hajj a name on the 
lines of Dro-tir, Hgum-tir, and San-tirp noted above ; it is 
mentioned again in M. Tagin 0508 (paper), 
i. 8, The endorsement seems to be n note by an official 
to the effect that the kbag^a gift has been iliapatehed. Tho 
reading is not clear; but ha-h would mean hoUyiiock 
and yu-^Ai jasmine ”, 

Ald^-h : This district has hitherto been known only from 
mention in the Tibetan chioniole of Khotan (see ^dnctcii^ 
Khoian, p, 583)^ which seems to indicate a territory in the 
direction of Polu. See pp^ 271“2, 

L B 1. * On the Sluhs^ see JJLiS. 1927* p. 820* 

where, ea berc, they seem to be different from ordinary 
soldiers, 

tQl-7ni^hu : '' complaint ” (see JRAS. 1928, pp, 578, 
592^ , end p, 291 ^'ri/m)« 

1 . B 5. phast i = “ from beyond *\ 

1. B 6, Ukur : “ hither ”, i,e, " to me *\ 

I. B 7. : Siam = style ”, fashion Tlie 

phrase is eridcDtly a pohtoness addressed to persons of high 
rank; it recurs in MI. i, 23* M Tngh. 6, i, \m%, b {s(ah- 
dbpaldl 0503 and 0436* publkhed in Inncnmst 

Asia, p. 1088 {mrnA^sal-b^a) c, ii, 0064 

h B 8. : No doubt, the endorsement of the 
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king's secrctaiji or even the king bimseli after dictating 
the doemnenL 

2L M. Togh. n, Wt OCdSi {papcF( foL no. 16 in voL; 
c* 27-5 X 10 cm.; complete; LL. 4 of rather scrawled dbu-c^n 
eciSpt). 

[ I rtft . M . lo , hi, dgun . blon * Klu . sgra * bs * 
ataogsj f| pa . hi * hdim . isa . than * du . btab . pa . Ian ! ]| 
[2] In II Ya& , rtaan. gi . fide . Mya6 . Lha . mthon . Li. T]chi. 
tfihuga . pn . Ld , Bat : nag : li * * men - I ^ . tri [3] yug . 
2 . gnis, BA ’. Ian . hdi. hi. dgun : sin . ra . ba . tshes. ni. « 

gsum . la J| fikyedfi [4] pu ’«da. | htaha[ld]. Je . akyed. gyi. 

" In ansvi'er to the letter dispatched at Sel-than at the 
winter meeting of Councillors Rln-figra and the others in the 
Horse year. Myafi Lha-mthon of the Yan^rtaan regiment 
lent (? to the KhotanI Bat-nag, mooper of the Khotaa 

king, on the 23rd of the first winter month of this year two 
pieces of atlk, * * ^ ” 


Note^ 

1 1* Sd-tAan : The place (" River-plain “ ?) k not otherwise 
knoAvn. 

L %. isJiugM-pa t See p, 53+ “ Trooper ” is a make- 
diift. 

In M. T^h, Op iv, 00159 (paper) also we have mention of 
a Li^fjehi-fsh^igs-pa trooper of the Khotan king 

23, M. T^h. a, vij 0043 (wood; o, 7*5 x i cm.; a frag¬ 
ment ; hole for string at right; L I rccio -f-1 1 ver^& of 
ordinary enroive d5a-mrt script). 

[A] . + + [f?»] + du I Id. rjelji. stea . du 

[BJ . . [rt] {st ?)o^ [ Li + la, rgya * lidra * * ^ 

“ ^ * in + Up to the Khotan king . . 


^ Cmned out : ia in tbe first 

* CrOBicd ant. 

* CtDM^ put. 
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F. AftKKOS,^ a *' nan-rje-po" and a “dmag-jxm’* 

Tlio title a^tto-cke^ granted by the Cliinefie gevenuneuts 
to kings of Khotan and other states in Chinese Turkestan, 
seems to have been first discussed by Chavannea in his 
DoctimiTils mr fes Tott-iiKe occHtTitatLe^ pp. 207-8. It 'was 
again discussed by Sir AureJ Stem in Ajicienl Kkoiaa, pp. fig, 
176, 25G, and by Chavannes at p. 523. In the same work 
(pp. 582-3) 1 gave instances of Chinese a-ma^eoit in KJiOton 
history, and suhsoquently (JRAS. 1927, pp. 121-2) I showed 
that the title had also at a late date been borne by rulers In 
the Ladakh region. Prof. Sylvain Uvi seems to have been 
the first (1915, li, v, p. 191) to derive the term from the 
Sanskrit amStya. 

It fleems worth wliile to (|uotc the instances of the nee of 
the title in our documents. We have the following 
23. M. Tdgh. b, i, 0008 (wood; c. 8 X 1 cm. ; complete ^ 
1. 1 of ordinary cursive dfrrf-ean script). 

'** I ’Am . cha. ^ir . de . tshan. 


The Amaca Slr-de-tslian." 


The term /sAufi seems to have been an honorific (properly 
a plural), appended to the names of learned or distinguiahed 
persons; see ittfra, p. 75, and Inncrmont Asia, p, 1084, It 
is appended to the word &in-de in a, m. 0062, and it is similorly 
employed in the document edited in Mocrnle’s Manuscript 
RemaitiSf pp, 402-3* 

24. M. Tagh, i, 0021 (wood ; c, 8 5 X 1 X I cm.; com¬ 
plete ; nine notches; L 1 of orrlinaiy cursive dAn-can script 
amudged). ^ ' 

’a . mcha . Si : J>]ir . [Tsa] . bdod [rdad ?j, 

“ Amaca Si-bir Tsa-hdad (Ci-rdad ?).” 


^ The ooenmin™ ot thLi titi, wm nolwl by me, JRAS. ia»T bu l*i 1 

.l.b o. Tb, s„. si J IS 

n>ii Kfminn ^ . SPA W tin B7l_rt i ^ 

Jsn, jasej by P„fe«cr A. H. Fr.s.ke. I ™ «f.d 
Fimnclco, who Drigin^Uy baU uadmiood Kib .yUahUs a 

effldab Hbw I .gr« wiU. hi. 
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25* SL Tagh. Cj ii^ 0011 (wood; Ch 21 x 3 cm.; complete; 
bole for ^ring at light ■ II. 3 nrcfo + 2 of rather coarse 
dbu-can script). 

[Al]>» I .] . CO . Stof^ . hire ^ * kh . yul * zigs * kyi . 

mchid . gaop]. [A 2] ba . thugs * bde. myi . bde . snim. gaol, 
iiu + inchk * bdag [A 3] cag : [ Li * brgyaga * | ^4 , ma * 
chah . la . leu . du . btafi ^ m [B 1] ma . mcbia. ua, Ho »ui» 
naa * uas * rgyab ^ bre * Ina * skur * bar ^ [B 2] gsol j 

[A 1-3J ^*To jo-co StoO-bier: letter of Yul'g^iga (Ijocal 
Surveyor )—ihe u^ai complimeiilSf then —[A 3] Khotaa supplied 
fleut for convening to the ^A«maH:ba not hanug arrived, it ia 
requcated that five Chinese bre of barley may be dispatched 
from Ho-tii.*^ 

Notea 

]. B 1. b the oame of a place {infra, pp, 270-1)^ 

1. A 1* Yul~ifzi^a : The name occurs in its literal denotation 
" Local Surveyor " in M.L xiv^ 1 (/wnc™o^^ p. lOM)* 
In such cases as the present wc cannot be certain whether 
it is so used or is a proper name (cf. English Smith, etc.* and 
the case of Rmaj\-r{^s^ p. 290, infra], aa in a, iii* 0070. 

L A 3* Li-brffrjagat Khotnn supplies" aeems to be a 
technical term (efi " Manchester goods ") here and elsewhere 
{SI, Tagh. 0574^ a* i* 0011). rgya-bre : cf. K 0099. 

26. M. T^b, a, iv* 0017 (wood; c. 17 x hole 

for string at right; IL 2 r^c^o + 2 versa of neat^ cursive dbn-ean 
script; remains, lower part, of one line at top fticfo}. 

[IJ [nia * sprinj. | fie. eba * [Li], itbe. rtm . rjea, [tahe] . . 
nan - gyi * thud . ma * su * lad * pahi * * [2] mchi * thob * 
paAi. mar »tsh[o] . . de . mchis . sig * | Khar * t^bati. aift * 
mkhar , gyi . [stfut] [B 1] nas , sprifi . ba . van . sta , hoa * 
tsbol - cig. I , nin * [tag] * Stag . sum . rje. la . ^gyea [B 2] 
[ly^oT], mo * gchig * dan * sta . re . gchig. gy^ii * ^oga , 11. 

’Bill be wn IheKoif m cotMwimji tht Turtitn in whieh, 

I rrniArlE, tho pkmw ta a ; wx 

pp, Tkat any of Lh.« pereaiu luicacdl royal I AH] far 

be lie Ting. 

* friier* 
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Irft the clotted milk at present required (?) by the high 
chief the Khotan king, whatever ia left tmeormpted (?), and 
all the oil which can come at once* Prepare also what 
was aftcrwarda sent from the town of Khar-tshafi-SiA. For 
the Amaca Stag-sum-rjclea vc a present of faod(^yw^Arf-mo = 
skyes-gmf^mo ?) and a hatchet/’ 


Noi€^ 

L 2. is clearly the town of Khai-taan 

or Khar'taa~ciA discussed mipra (JRAS, 1927. np 78 8^ 
820; 1928, p. 80)* ' 

1* B 1. : This seems to be the same as utanon 

which occuiB in 5IJ. 0028, " make ready." 

27. M. Tagh. c. iv. 0021 (wood ; c* U k 2 cm*; complete; 
hole for rtnng at right; 11.1 recta + 2 rerso of ottlinary ciusive 
flcript}. 


[1] 'S fj Glu » . mj-i . Hpan . cliuA | [B] 'A . ma . elm . 

Sc[w] . hdohi. mtiihaL mo , In [2] , j. [ 

Hpah-ehoft semis . . . fo, V J L 

Amacfl Sen-hdo." 


II Oftf 

I. Ir Glu-tn^i =; ainger | 

1. B. Sen-hdo: Possibly Seht (compendious for what?) 

n T't frogment; c. 27 x 4 cm. • 

• ? rn (««tUated)oflargecumivedW«,n 

swjpt; the Brahmi poition is a note, of later date). 

[ AAci/ffwi or SaA'^ 

*gatu Vi ee YsainSguttre ttye ra iSta haurSipfiai. 

I - I Yoa (Yod ?) . ^A . nm . ebas I | ^ib . &n . gyi . 
rtsc.iljje.lah.g 80 l.bah I ^ 

-‘Petition by the Amaca Yob (Yod ?} to the M in 
command of Sib &n.'’ 


’ Pteailijy Oru. 

• Rmdii* kindly by S|« Knnor. 
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29. JL Tagh, vi, 0057 (wood ; «. 10 x 1 X I cm. ] 
completer; hole for Btring at right; uotchca on B ^ ll, 2 of 
ordinar)' cujraive dbu-can script). 

[A] 'A . tna , ca » Lha . zuh . gze | tahaud . la . [B] Sna ^ 
bo. Li. 'In . da<l, hbui. ba. ims. 

Barkji offering by the Khotaui *la-dad ol Sna-bo to the 
Amaca Lha-ssiib-gre/^ 

ffoies 

L B. Sm^boi Probably the place mentioned in the 
Tibetan chronicle^ 1. 12^ as being in Hon (rathor dbtant 
from Khotaii 

L A, t^hand ; See mpra, p, 72. The name Lhti-zuf^-gre 
is a hybrid, the ftrst two Byllable^s Lia-zun, being Tibetan 
and occurring in M.L U, MT. a, iii, 0070. 

It is perhapB no accident that in four of tliese texta there 
is reference to giftfl of promions or repaata and so on to the 
Aniacas named, or that they ahare with the ban-de ( = Nepalese 
hamitjfif Chinese bonze) the de.'^iginitian (shan^ it is probable 
that* at least during the Tibetan doniinationp they enjoyed 
civil dignity and eatcem rather than power* unless indeed they 
functioned os judges m the ptiri§adt ^ supra^ 

JRAS. 1928* p. 587). 

Of other Khotan dignitaries iv*e do not hear. But it might 
be opportune to consider the Tibetan 7*ah-rje-po.^^ jo-co^t 
etc.* with a view to any cbKinalogical inferences 
that might arise. It might be thought that with the meagre 
resources of Tibetan nomenchiture it Would be a difficult 
matter to cst^iblbh identifications. The difficidty, indeed» 
exists; but it is not due to that cause: auch good ^ise is 
mode of the resources that in the doenments the same names 
rarely recur. The subject is, boweverj aomewhat complicated, 
ami the names are very nmnemua t there being no doubt as 
to the general period to wliicb the Alasar-Tagb documents 
relate, it will be best to reserve the designations of the Tibetan 
officials for a separate^ and widerj consideration. 
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We miiy, hotrcTer, take note of the presence of one dmag-jnm, 
or Geneta], in the city of Khotan and of the conduct of one 
noA-fjc'-jio. 


30. M. Tagh, 0515 (paper, otigitislly folded in a long slip 
in the form of n modem Tibetan letter ; c. 28-5 x 9 cm.; 
1L r reefo -f- { ivrso of cursive dbu-cati script, scrawled and in 
places faint, +1 of more ordinary cmuiii'e d&u-cvn). 

[Al] Hbyu6|i « I :f g[phan] | ga[ijg8.ia | | 

gphan : rya: do& ; Na : b|;rt»]an . [gyi] , gBop] : bab | Bnuii 
[2] ha : slar : hbrc[daft] . mi . hbied ; sn[ujQ : gs[o]l | tifi * 
mfehis] II dc Jtar ; so : la ; bthus . [pa . hi] . tsbe *. -n ; bdag: 
chag, [3] kyafl ; so : la : bthus : pa , yaio ; h<lag : chag : [au]g : 
Ins: gj-jfi ; bjkal - nas | so : ka : nia . [tjdrin : t[e] || mo : [rg}ft& 
[*] [fif-flA] - 6a : bu . [mchijfl , paid : tsh[e] | bdag ; diag * gia * 
chi : pyin du : htshal ; iifi; mlchi^ : | gyia : thug, : mLv]i. 
chad , du . gslo * [5] do . [chig . na , . nw . .] aiia , tsbam ni - 
PjtiA : iin . mchis || hdi : na . yah ] ra . saH . rje : dab - pur 

ba : Jastsogs . pa , [yaft] [6] ... ^a _ . anan , 

[b]u. sman: hgah : yan : ma : atur : iifi : [m]chisna ; defr: 
ttsas : ikttgt] myi [7] chad : par . gsol | &Bun . yoft , mvur 
du : X par x gaol | 

|HphaQ.grifg]s|la] f Hphaa : rgyahi, 

gsol ; bah Jj 

JB] [I] Hphan.rigs j la || Hphan : ia : lya ; dab. I Na . 
brtsan : gyis : spriw 


[2] in a different saA, .gslo * 

bahi. [s/,]n : . diu». | | dmag . pon . kyi: gdan . cha . 

IIu . ten . du . bab. palii. thab , yige . dpyeh, gsar [ 

Be It so I” (or May come ”, an cro/cirsemewf} 

“^^^.^Phan-grigs : petition of Hpban-n'a and 
Na*bit.snn, beg to inquire whether yonr health ha» 
recov(>retl or not. 


.* A ™ l*lo- tbG lie,. 

’ Added Mow \mo. 

■ CompendJoua for 
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[2-5] At the time when you joined the soldkiTp we t<x) 
joined the aohiierv, and we, through the fate of om worka f?) 
did not take floidiering. Our aged mother . * , at the time 
when wo her children ornate we wiah that she come [aod join 
n^i]. So we beg not to diBappoint her. At the present rnomenb 
, * mother has just arrived. [5-7] Here also the chief fs^saii 
and the pttr-bas and so forth. f - Owing to , . we are not 
sending any little medicines. We beg 3 'oii not to decide * . . 
We pray that you ma)^ quickly recover your health/* 

To Jpliau-gaigs : petition of Hphan'rgya/^ 

[B1] To IJphaa-gzigs r Bent by flphanda-iya and 
Nfl-brtstin/* 

[B 2—rj JiJerciU band] ** Request in a petition letter from 
the soldiers [//pAon^Ia-ryo and ifa-brtsan] and authorization 
by the GenenU^a dTiwtt established in Hu-ten —a new copy. 

Azotes 

1. 1. hbfjun : Tliis is, no doubts the Generars endorsement. 

1. 2. hbr ^: For MriM ? 

^o-la-biku^: “Be called up for militaiy fiemce/* 
The phrase is found also in il. Tagb- 004. 

L 3. bikal-nm: Traiiidation doubtful. 
so^ko^fna^Mstn i = ^Uta^nta-^ i ct sthkhab-zun^ Op 
0012 . 

I 4, . fftjis: For mM-pbyin 1 

thugs-myi^cktid-par-ysol: The phrase recurs in 5L Tagh, 
Ui Wt 00123. 

I 5. ra-saii : See p. 53-1. 

pwr-fej : No doubt, some miUturj- dcsigttation, 

L dp : Riding and sense not clear. 

L B 2. This b a note by some subordinate of the Generah 
31 . M. Tagh. 6, ii, 0062 [paper; loL no. 46 ^ complete; 
IL 5 reerfo of rather square^ black (ttu-cdii soriptr clear ; IL 4 
verso + top of L 5 of ordioaryt rather square, cursive dAu“Ca«f 
a different hand from redo), 

[A 1] ^ j I Nan . rje : po . Btshan . to . re : ma: rgyon ; 
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SEdyou. ba I | ariti. rgyon, rpiui, ma [A 5] myi. zad . pa. [ 
. Ijbyis : pah j [ tjgw . , bah r TgyoE . ma [A SJ rgun . 

ham (btam !). mdah . tstaj^ : paho ; rtol . po . cho , cbiiA 
[A 4] ma . brgyos . aaa j | . ^ao , tlu , sbyujja 

[A 5] [ : I * cba, Khri: rja , hpana, 


[B 1] I I cho . tx) . Han , mtkcs , la [ | | | Mkhar , 

slabs . kyi, mcbid , f,-aal . bah . [B 2] \i thu^ . bde , myi . 
bda. rachid. yi , ge. las . iEim . gsol . zin . mchis . na . bkah . 
stsdl. bar [B 3J tnckid . yi . ge . hdi . gaol. alan . eliad , rjoa . 
hhaiis , thugs . bde . iin * sSuii , rgya > ho , myi , rgyal : pra 
[B 4] ... mchis I I IJu . tea , pyogs , na . bkah . mcliiJ . j i . 
gdah . bah. ni .so, pabs . la Ma . gsan . pah . tsham . 

[A] The HoBifi'iliiiister BtshaE-to-Te is an Jnaano 
inother-mviahor, sister-ravisber, an iosotiato wine-hibbctj 
a dcath'child, a mtie’dcath-taan, in fornication and wine 
a gourd and a sieve. Having ravished the mothers of all who 
came in his way, great and small, he should bo expeUod to 
Sifi'lan." 

“ To my lord Khri*rje-IipaiiB, the city (or Prince Hpaii.-s ?).” 

[B] “ To the chief Han-rndzcs: letter petition of irklinr- 
slebs — tf(c« ajter (fit usual coinpUmsHts : This letter is to beg 
the dispatch of orders ; for the rest / trtisl that my lord and 
hU servants (or subjects) arc happy and in good health, free 
from illness. What is the talk in the Hu-ten quarter may be 
heard from (or [told] privately by ?) the soldier.” 

Notes 

This curious document presents considerable difficulties iu 
tratisiation. Not only ia the subjEct-matter recta one likely 
to lead to obscure expressions, but it is also not quite clear 
from the ductus that the words in the vertical line rtally 


' Cnwttod out. I* Ua iflUtndod J 
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follow ]. fj I the latter is, however, fronj the sense lii^lily 
probable. We have io nay ease an niaonvTnoiis letter " to 
an ofl&ekl, whether from some one who signs as " the city " 
or not, and the cliarges which it lays against the Uome- 
Mimstcr arc coireapondiagly serious. He is no doubt residing 
in Khotau, and the letter is written to an oiOoial there. 

The refffo is probably an inqiiiiy inade on behalf of the 
addroasee of the in which case it shows a g&jd ofRcLal 
discretion. Alternately the reirfo might be the reply to the 
inquiry vt^rao: but thia b in itBcll less probable, and, further, 
the letter is not addressed to the w-riter of the tw^o. The 
letter is, no doubt, sent from Khotan to ^in-^u. 

[A] ma-Tgtjon~stnt/ifn ^: By “ mother ” is perhaps meant 
** [other people's] wives ” ‘ abailurly aa concerns sisters 

ii’’hb^is-j)ah : The ejqircssion “ as to death, a child ” may 
denote irresponsible killmg. Or b it ** a child of death? 

tfulah-ishi^A-pa : ittdah-lpags means goutii *' and = 

** sieve " ; perhaps thb b a “ portmanteau ” espresaion. 

rivl-fo^h^-chuii : 1 have rendered thb as meaning “ who¬ 
ever appears {comes in his way), great or small 

[B] \ “ For the rest ” ; or ”in future ” ? 

bkah-mdiid : “ Talk ” or '' news : bo pp, 256-7 injrn, 

II. Srx-SAN 

occum as a place-name in over thirty documentfi 
from Mazar-Tagh, a place on the Khotan river, about 
ItW miles north of Khotan, where Sir Aurel Stein discovered 
and excavated a Tibetan fort and other rums. The name 
b hardly to be fonnd in documents from other piaeea, and 
1 have already given expression (in Sir A. Stem's Imwrnmt 
Asia, p. 1086) to the view that Sitl-ian was the proper name 
of the settlement at Mazar-T^h itselb That the fact b iO 
appears also from the circuznstanec that many of the 
documenta arc letters apparently addressed to ; and 

this impression will be enhanced by a perusal of those which 
wc will proceed to consider. 
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The name which appears to mean “ Wood- 

mtiuntoin (Chinese sfuin, as in Pka-ian, etc.}, con never have 
been appropriate to the low barren hiU on which row the 
Tibetan lort at Mazsr-Tagh. It is perhupa, therefore, 
n corruption of some native name, and we may ask whether 
it is possibly the of the Goiraga-YyfikarajM^ denoting 

" the northern district protected by an image lien-ia, 

which would arise from the nether world " (dnci'ciii! Kho(an, 

p. mi 

Since the above lines were written a definite confirmation 
of this suggeation has come to light. The Brahml endoise- 
loent of the document No. 23, p. 74 sttpra^ addressed to 
a chief in command at Srb-jan, has been read by Profesaor 
Sten Kodow, who has kimlly fnmished me with the foUowing 
possible translation; 

“ On the hill which {or who) is Ysainagotra, to him oow 
to be given.” 

It is probable that the writer has by YsainSi/otm rendered 
into his Iranian speech the native name ^»- 2 n ; und perhaps 
he had some justiHcation, since, as we have seen {JRAS, 1938, 
p. 833), the syllabic aa, whether actually Iranian (Sogdian 1) 
or not, was employed in Chinese Turkestan with preeiselv the 
sense thusArq-sa = yifliiin (i.e. More¬ 

over, by adding the word “ hill" {fjora) he confirms our under¬ 
standing of the second syliable in Siii-4an os the Chinese sAnn, 
a “hill”. The Tibetan represents, therefore, an ac¬ 

commodation to their apeocb of *ArH-(M-)hjn, a good instance 
of those ctjimiologimig tendencies which 3 t*em to have specially 
iniliienced the folk-lore of Khotan (sec infra, p. 359, and Jsi’a 
Afajor, ii, pp. *258-9, '262-3). 

32. H. 2 (wood i c. i2'a x I X 2 cm. ; cut away and 
broken—without loss ?—at right; hole for string at left; 
two slight notes in C; U. 1+ 2 + i + -2 of poor cursive 
dbii-ean script). 

[A] J : I khram ^ hdi. In * mcis ^ pa ^ dun . tiiiir 

[B 1] . -i. -[ph]o . hi. [no] I §i[i, 4a]n . gj-j. ,] 
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[B 2] [n]aa . | khal * nis . b{Tg>']ah * | [6ne ^ » * - 

[C] Li, Bu (Gu t). hdvg * la j gtad * dc [ Si[fil 

[D 1] Sai). du ^ hiaal. , bgyia . nas 

[D 2] kham , , van »Bn + Ijdiig ^ A[ts]ald [ 

**The Lfldent biia come here, and at the bcgiiniing of 
. , . . the barley of * , . two huuilred loada and 

and four br€, consigned to the Khotan! Bu-hdug, were 
caused to be sent to Siii-^an: apricots also were afterwards 
sent to Bu-hdog.” 

Notes 

L A1. khram : See swpfOi p. G5. 

], A 2, kham : This might be crrooeoiis fot khram. 

33. M. Tagh. c, ii, (XMO (wood; 23 x 2 5 cm.; complete; 
hole with string at left i IL 3 r&do +11. 2 verso of ordinary 
curaive dfru-Kitt writings rather faint). 

[ 1] ''i I I Hu. ten * gyi * rtsis * sa ^ naa ^ | | Siii . San * gyi, 
mr'iiiin , la . s[pr]i£i& # pa [2] hin . iag . gchig, la . Ina , chod . 
du . btatkste [ liphria . byah * Udi + rifis ^ la . ko . dies . pa [?) 
[B 1] dam . du . isuii . la [ hplirin * bjaii ^ dtiau , ma . phyind * 
taip . fchyams * par , gynrd , nah [B 2] g(i]a * nons - pa - [ 
chad . poa. khrims , biin , du . gcad ^ do (dc 1 ) | | Ilu . ten . 
noa ^ t$ea. 

" From the place of the census of Hu-ten : Message to 
the authorities of SiO-^n having been dispatched in one day 
five times (at the fifth hour ? in live stages ?), this message 
token, urgent and very importaJit, is to be taken at once. 
If the ml:^ssage token does not arrive in tune, or if any offend 
by going astray, they are to he punished according to law. 
From Huden* date. . . ** 

Notes 

1. 1, jtsis \ Mentioufl of the *' censuses ” or “ reckoninp 
which perhaps related to both pemms and properties, are not 
infrequent in the Tibetan chronicle (e.g. U, S+ 22+ 75, etcn) or in 

jRAS. ^ 
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the documents. We Uvo had before (JiBJS. W21, p. 81 j 
1928, p. 5T3) a rtsis-m^ *' head, or total, of census ”, and this 
aUo recurs in M,I, jcsrili, 2, and in that chrouicte (I. 62), 

Tlic f7oirHjo-vyuiarai{io has (fol. 349i, 7) yuf-jyt-rtffis-n^o 
“ the country's census-total 

I. A 2. ko^hes-fa : = go<hes^fa ** of great consideration ” ? 

1. B 1. dam-du : “ At the fined time ” or promptly ”, 
i.e. without loss of time at the relays. The phrase is found 
in M.T. <t, V, 007, with myeUtae-dgUy ■* 9 watches.” and with 
ain-lahod mtuhan-tukod " day-time or night-time ” in hl.T. 0334 
and c, iiJ, 0025 (iV^rn, pp, 83, 85, 268), and w'e haddum-toy-fu 
" on a fixed day " m 1927, pp. 69, 838, &W, and 

fiiii-dom-du is found in 31, Tagh. c, iii, 0034 below. 

34. M. Tagh. a, iii. OOi (wood; 15 x 2cm.; complete; 
hole for stmg at right; II. 2 nxtQ -|- U. 3 term of ordinary 
<R«-crth script, rather faint). 

[II '* [ . j Li: ndzos : clan . ( f5ir . hde . gfiis : | | Hu . 
then , du ■ lidagi. dgun [2] cha, Jen . du . btah , ba . las | j 
gebig . ni. eIsi , mchis : | fB 1} gchig , ni, ma . mchia [ j 
dehi . tsal . ma . ni j [par] . Sa . ri» , ma {B 2] Jastsogapa . 
sda .mas. [htshald] J 

[1] Two Khotanis, Hdxas and Sir-hde, haidng been, 
dispatched to Ou-then to fetch my winter things, {3-B 1] one 
returned j one has not come. [B 1-2J His rations, par-sn-m- 
ma, etcetera, were sent before.” 


Note 

The exp^ion por-^-nV-ma is of unknown meaning; 
it TCCUTB twicK, in the term p<rr-«a-rc-it->n«, in another wooden 
document fM. TagL o, in, 0056), 

35. U. Tagh. e, iii, 0034 (wood; 17 x 2-5 cm.; complete, 
but cut away at left; hole for string at right ; II. 3 rarfo + 
H. 2 torso of ordinary (/Am-osw script, rather, in B. I. 2, verr 

lAin M 
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[1] Spc . atfli , clflii 1 1 Mdp . brts&ii . bsftm . bor . gyift [ j 
^iu.iau [2] hpbar»clii. | jr(» . ba ; loki. dbrar * sift ; tha : 
chubs ] tshcs : ni . 4u • guis [3] Hu t then . uus • sprin , ste | 
80 , bpliiir , bdi . ribs . kyis: | Sin | [B 1] datn; du , zufi . I& : | 
dpftfi * itag : dll I tebug[B]. 4ig: j pbyia. saip : pbar, kbyaipM 
[B 2] eift • I phar , mo . skyctl] . bskyal | clmd . pft (pha ?) . 
cber (chad 1 } . gcodo (good) ; | | 

[1-3] "By Spe-stftb and Mdo-brtsan, alter taking counsel, 
dispatched from Hu-then On the twenty'Second day of the 
last auimner nionth of the Haie year lor conveyance to reach 
[3] This soldier^missive is to be taken immediately 
on the fixed day, and delivered on a witnessed (dpob 1) date. 
[3-B2j In case of lateni^ or wandering astray and not 
pro^nding convoy for the missive severe punishment is to be 
imposed/' 

Hfitei 

1. A 1. Bin-ian-fhar-dii : This might perhops be rendered 
" to beyond ^in-ian ", 

L AS, so-kphari The phrase reents M,T, 6, if, 0052. 
Possibly it means ** a soWier-paas 
nin-rfflrti-dn-sun'fa : See supra, p. 82. 

L B 2. ahicl-btJcgal t This is the full phrase for “ providing 
mountain convoy ": ri-siye/ recurs tii/ro, pp. 254, 263. also 
in other documente, e.g. n. ii, 0085, Khad, 032. 

36. M, Tagh. a, iii. 0016 [wood; 23 x 1-5 X -Sein. t 
complete ; IL 2 rtcio -I- 1 on side + 2 wftfo of ordinary cursive 
dbu-oun script, wtm rather faint). 

II] « II H. , toil e Gyn . * yan , cliEd . gi . stag , bo , 

pa - biugs ^ pa , la I I GU6 . mis . gi . so . pahL [2] mchJd + 
gsoJ . pah . bdflg . cag . tshugs . pon . daft . Ijog . pou . gnis , 
kali . ri . zng * paa ([B] nail * r/e ^ [po] > bl[o]n * Stao ^ - 

gi. ia. fiftar. g^o]l. bah b ga) [C 1] htshd ^ brgj^ap, 
bar, chad. du . gyur, iifi. mebia . na - snar. gtaii. par. thugs , 


^ Af# J ? 
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rjc . jir [C 2J gjiigs . Dm . gu. cot . tu . mnqichid . na . . 

bu. bdi. Sla . iaa . du , gt-aft, iiar . gsol J | 

[1] " To the tiger soldiers statioiied «« far yp as Ho-toA 
Gyu-njo, letter petitioD of the Glia-rifla aoldienj, We. a 
tshtigs.pm (scrgeflnt) and a hotj^pott (corporal), La^ng 
mountiim sickncas {ri-tuff-pa) i (petition in the preeence of the 
Home-Minister Council StaA-Iegs), i having run short of food 
and pm™oM. have the kindness to send them soon (siior 1), 
H there is none in tho Dra-gu cor, pray send this tablet to 
Sih'^on.” 


iVo^es 

The missive duly reached Sui-San, where it was unearthed 
by Sir AureJ Stein. 

Concerning Ho-tofi Gyu-met and Glih-riils see below 
{pp. 90 sqq., 2S6-8). It will Iw observed that the former was 
dffirly on the route from Glifl-rins, which was in Tibet, to 
Sifi-ian, and it would appear to he connected with the Dm-gu 
which was mentioned sujjm {JRAS. 1927, p, OS) and wil] 
be the subject of further ohsoTvationa later, 

L A 2. rf-£f^ occurs frequently (see pp. 280-1 iti/m). 

1 . C2. bt/an-iu “little tablet" evidently denotes the 
wooden tablet itself ; cL phnn-bi/uit, " soldier-tablet " 

f MJ. Aiv, 0019, 005, 126 , iM), p. 284 infra, and JRAS. 1927 
p. 826 ; p. 87. We have also “soldinr- 

relay-tablet " in M. Tagh. «, ii, 0017. 

37. M. Tagh. c, iii, 0025 (wooden stick, four-sided, mthcr 

^ 1 X 1 cm. ; L I nn each face, onlinarv' 
cursuve dbu-can script). 

[AJ ^ I Par , ban : man : chad : dah [ Dmgu : hjor : 
man ; chad ; gyi: „ : pa [bj la : spriA i Ao ; Jjpar; ma r’lKli: 
nin: kyams ; par: Sni | dan : du : thugs * [C] hag : du : le : lo : 

I rhii linn B Jiwmi tQ be pari or A previoiuly uuiflribrd lEtlw which 
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(ci ?) : kyi: har i ton : &ig t Ein ^ tebod i mt-^luLn : tsbod 
[D] dtvin : du x mti ; Aig j au ; Ic t lo : bkyid : pu : ch^du i chod : 
par: gcodo, 

[A^B] “ Sent to tbo 3oidicra a3 £ar domi or Par-baii and 
aa far down as Dm-gu hjor. [B’-C*] Dhpat^^Ii tbis miasivc^ 
without strayingp to taking care and avoiding 

remUaness^ [C-D] Day-time or nigtit-thnep it mmt be taken 
over inuncdiatoly; Whoso showa remiasneiia ia to be 
piuiiabed." 

Noie& 

A. Par-ban t Concerning this place see infra^ pp. 274-d* 

Drugti-hjar X See s^pra, p. 50. 

B. hpar-ma: See supra, JRAS. 1928, p. 58L 

D< : See sttpra^ pp. 82-3. 

38, M, Tagb. a, iv, 005 (wood ; c. IS'5 x 2 cm. * complete ; 
hole for string at right ; II. 2 reefo + 3 verso of ordinary cursive 
d^Ei'Can script, faint}. 

[A IJ ^ [ : I bdag.Eand*pa [ Rdze | so (mi t) | j Sin. 
* man . cad . kyi . [ *o hdzu [A 2] Bui ^ | ' ] btaal. ba , 
[ci]. [iftej. iig I I ^ugs . ham . gyi. lions. m[s] [B I] rgnn . 
rins , an , mvh , phaa | | rad , goo , kyab . myi. hbyord . jifi 

[B 2j meis . [nam] - ^ig \ \ dguh . sia . g?lil»] . ^id . Ian. 

gcbig[f| . I fiug [E 3] laa | gyi , gn[erd] . bk[iims] , Am . [ 
bkor . Ja , mebi . [ba : toajm. 

39. 31. Tagh. a, iv, 007 (wood j c* 20 x 15 cm. l complete ; 
U. 1 rerfo + 1 verm {inverted} of ordinary cursive dbu'C^n 
flcript). 

[A 1] I : I staald ^ Ijtaal ^ gyihi | btaal , ma , yen . 
[cAJuh, bam (bar ?). du * sbyor * la | bdagi: btala * [B] bphrin . 
byah, hdi . , Ca* , Ian . tac . yan . caJ, kyi. so . pas *. rihs , 
par. ^ih . San | 


^ Compendfoiia for 
* pm biibw lirip. 
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Tbcse two Aocm to belong together^ and may be ttona* 
Istec) in one context, a proceeding which in any ca^ seems 
hanxilGaa. 

[(X>!>] “ We humble persons, fid2e-aa(mi) (?), being sent 
out upon espionage, professing to be Boltlictn {m-Msu ?), of 
(the country) down to Sio'iSan, liave come in a long course 
(fffun = rgyun?} from the top of the 2ug8^&ntn. Not even 
travelling clothes are a^ulabtc, Ry the time of our arrival 
we have accomplished a task of one year less (? iul) two 
months. While on our letura— 

(W7J “ We beg (Afs»f ?) to be provided in ample or small 
quantity (bow ?) with the rations which should have been 
sent. This message tablet [should tw forwunled] quickly by 
the soldiers as far up as CaA-kh-tse to 


Notes 

005, A 2. Zugs-ham-gj/i-hoAs; This phrase, u'hich rectus 
p. 258 below, is, no doubt, the same as the Zitgs-Jams of the 
Kbotan ehronicle, on whichever side may lie the easy con* 
fusion of w and i (q and ^). From the passage quoted in 
Asta Mo-jot, ii, pp. 258—9, it is clear that the name belonged 
to some elevated plab near Tola in Jle-jUtnr ; and, since the 
district of Me skar lay between Khotan and Tshal byi, which 
latter included Cer-chen and its bintertaud {JRAS. 1928, 
PP' 561), we must look for Me-skar and Tola, with its 
Zvgs-da»i (or Aom), somewhere in the mountains between I’olu 
and Coj-chen, 


2. fl«i: A “spy”; cf. p. 258, Ml. v«. 55, 


006, A 
siv, 0012. 

B 1. nid-jros: On md see supnt, JRAS, 1927, p. 820; 
1928, p. 576. Rtsd-gos “ travelling costume ** occurs in the 
document published by the Oslo Institute (p. 68, n. 2 supra}. 
B 2. «tf: Perhaps we should read Hu, " given two months^ 

a year ; in 31. Tagh, a, v, 007, we have iiin-hVi “ in the 
day-time 
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B3. j3er*AJbfflM l See Jitpra, JRAS, 1927, pp. 810, 838, 
842. 

hior : = AiAw. 

007, A- ktsal: If correctly read, this sccma to be an 
equivalent of hljihdt, as not iofrequcntly. 

B. hphrin-byah : Uleasage-tablet" ] aee eupra, p. 84. 

Can-Hon-tje: A place ; sec infra, p. 253. Clearly it must 
have been on the way to 

40. M. Tiigh. o, vi, 0025 (wood; 17x2 cm .; complete \ 
bole for string at right ] U. 2 reefo + 11. 2 twrso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[1] I : I blon. Mtslio . biafi, ^ | | Bid . Khroro . 

[2] ma . la . sprid . io . |i [B 1] lat. sprifl . na . nia . mjald . 
pa . Itu , iig . Btc . slar . ya8 . ma . mchj[s]: [ da : SiO . san 
[B 2J htsbal, kyia . hphrin . byaft . git. oij[o]ld . ma , thag. 

[1] “ By Gonacillar JItaho-bzaft sent to Hid KJirom‘[r]nia 
[B 1] If an answer {(an = Ion ?) has been sent, it lias not 
arrived, it seems: later also it has not come. [B 1—2] So 
report to inunediately upon the receipt of [this] 

nusaive.” 

.Vote 

1. B 2. hphrin-htfah : See supra, p. 84. 

41. M. Togb. c, iv, 0039 (wood ; c. 8 x 2-5 cm. j complete j 
bole for string at left; 11. 2 of cursive dfra-eon script). 

[1] ^ I Siii-Aan. mlchar, bu, [solbi [2] Ins | shos \ kyi, 
by an, bu. 

“ Ticket of work-levy of soldier in the lesser fort (town) of 
g[n-4an.’' 

Note 

I, 1, t?tiAai'-feu: The “leaser fort” or town at ^ib-^n 
is perhaps named m antithesis to the larger fort on the hill. 

42. M. Tagh. o, iii, 0065 (paper, fol. 13 of vol.; c. 27-6 x 
12 cm.; a fragment; 11. 8 of ordinary, rather large, dbu-con 
writing). 
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[1] ^ I : I mi, I 7 e . po, Sifi.San . gyi, rise . , , , aSan . 

Khri . cda , lod . | . ms , grag . , btson (n , 

[2] m , tqyi. ra, J Sda . na * rtn , chig. ri, b[abt] . . , a, pa . 
la I f Klu. gaigs. kri. m[chi]d . ga[o]l. 13] bah J J Nat. 
ije . po . hpbnil . dat , «[teh]iits , pas . J thugs . dpag . 
mdaad . de , g-yra », aiga . [4] stsald , pa , Bug . par. mchis . 
^ * TUg . htsal , |[ nat , , -o . * [S] , . . , gyj ^ 

steaft . ^u]ga , chod . paM . [tshe] . . , -o . , . ]. hg , . , 

[ 6 ] . . b . tu . gehags. [ f bdag . [taju. pa. [rfio]. thog , ha , 

spyau , zigs , , , [ 7 ] ... hi . rigs . oa , J kbo » ru . chu 
. . . . I8J . * . phyed. bskur, ii , . . 

[1-3] “To the [wife of tbe] Home Minister, the chief [in 
commadd] of Sift-ian, [the lady] Khri-ma-lo<l, of famous 
lineage {htre a mxitiUited •phrase corUaining the expres^m 
when riding, om horse) : iette^ petition of KJu-zigs. (3-d] 
The Home Minister, equal to & theophany, haring been 
flo considerate as to send a glance {sigs) up here and (the 
message) having come to bund, f beg to tender thanks. 
[4-6J The Home Minister, when settling the measure (dispute, 
iugs?) of the .)-^n crop ... is quite fitting (nab-fu- 
gtA<^s ?), [6-8] It being appropnate that your humble Mr\’ant, 
if able, should jcjid a present, / am sending there half a . . ."' 

Notes 

1. 1. Khri-ma-}oi: This name being, like most others 
ending in -lod, feminine—it occurs, in fact, in the Tibetan 
chronicle oa the name of a princess—it is probable that the 
pp in the document contained the statement tlist the lady 
in question was the wife or mother of the ^ih-San nse m 
" cMef in command” and mfi^tje-po “ Home Minister”. 

L 2. ... ra-tnpi-fB; “ In . . , p|acg men’s place.” 

!. fl. spgan-s^s ; “ A present,” as on p. 258 infra. 

The present In, no doubt, the customary tipayono. 

43. M. Tagh. 6, t, 0097 (paper, fol. no. 36; c. 20-5 X 5 cm.; 


* CoEUpcffiiiorni fexr 
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sd 

fim^entaiy at right; II. ft of otditisfy cursive (f&u-cort 
writioiE). 

[1J I ! ] rtahi . lohi | dbyar . sla, Jibrid , pohi . fio . la || 
^ifi . . gyi . inkhur. pa . daft . [ ♦. , [2] rcm (res T), gyi . 

Ijtsha] . tna || stsaft , naa . klial | bigyn . hii . bcu . staul | | 
lift . 4ian . , . (3] mfton . ] dbrad . Cliaa. aleba | k j stsan. 
hdten | ^->.a * Gyu . brtsan . gyk \ \ liphii[i]. , , . 

** Ill the middle Summer month of the Horse year. Hationa 
of the men in the fort and soWiVr reia^s {so-rea f J of ^ift-kn. 
From the crop one hundred and forty loads have been sent. 
The crop oj Sift-ian is complete. ...... To dfrrad Chas 

slebs offered by the Ha-ia G}ii-bft«aji, conveyor of the crop.** 

Soies 

1. 2. so-res : “ Relay of soldjera ” recurs p. 258 ij{/fo and 
not infwr^itRTitly clsca'hece (a, ti« 0054 ; o, ii, 0017 ; 5, i, 0010; 
and p. 64 .irupfa]. 

L 3. mAan : See supra, JRAB, 1927, pp. 57, 69, 838. 
4br<id : See supra, p. 61. 

44. M. Tagh. 0501 (paper fragment, irregular; c. 11 x 
6 cm.; U. 6 of rather neat, cumive dhu-oun writing), 

[IJ . .. fta(?) . gt. b .stofi. 1 iSift . ian, gyi. mkhar .snon . 
du. . . . [31 . , . n[i] . . la . S[ijft . fen . du . lta[n] . sagR 

(maga). G-yu . brtann , m . . . . [3] . . . . brgyad . than , 

du . Btaol . l[o] . che* . byufi. nos . [ 8-o[«J . . . . [4] . . . 
pn , dan , slar . Hu , ten . du . mchi . l»a . Aul. Jag ...... 

[5] . . . -[solgs . G*yu . brt(Mia . daft . rl« , rje . laft . sa . d-o 

. [ 6 ] . . . . d . n[i] . cha{tt ?). ma . chad[u] . p , . . 

m “. . . autumn of the Horse yearfl). The town (fort) 
of Sift*San at first ... [3] ... On the 20 . . , send to 
$ift'4an the bale-man (Ibift-saps 7) G-yu-btaan ... to the 
measure o.f eight ” — ^with reference to this (order) . . . 
[4] . . . and coming back to Hu-ten, days on the road . . . 
[bale-lman G-jTi-brtsan and the Chief in command . . . . 

[6] . . . not to pijniah . . . .’* 
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Notti 

I Sf. Uaii-saga : Ap{>&{>&Rtlr «)uiv»Ieiit t<i Itah^irjfff of Sf I 
xxvui, 003, L 6 (= JHAS. 193a, p. SfiS) : or should we so 
read ? The sense is ** bale-man " gr “ bale-collectorThe 
person G-yvi-brtaan was in the previoua document (6, i, 0097) 
atsaH-hdrm ** conveyor of crop Ijaii-ngs = •• bale-man 
1. 3. cAcs-hyKA-nos : On this phrase see JRAS. 1927, pp. 79 
and 559, Cf. Cfs-h^iit-boh, p, 00 anpro. 

From these Toferences to i?in-dan it is dear that the place 
muflt have been the military headquarters of the whole 
Kbotan region. Naturally it was in constant comrauoicatioa 
with the city of Khotan itself and other pkesea in the 
area. But the documents suffice to show that it was a 
centre of communications from regions further afield, from 
Tibet and from the more easterly parts of Chinese Turkestau 

and was a terminal point of Tibetan occupation in the 
west. 

The place possessed the fort excavated by Sir Aurd Stem 
and also, apparently, a minor fort or town (wHor-Au). It bad 
a fUe-fjf " head official ", who was a mii-rje-po " Home 
Minister”. It oontroUed. as we shall see, the supplies of 
n^erous mUitary posui, and also dominated the city of 

l^otan, which remained, however, under the administration 
of itfl native king. 


HI. Gylt-mo, Ho-toS Gyu-sio, Ho-se Gyl'-xo 

For already cited references to a place named IlM 
with variants 'O-toA 

see supra, pp. 61, 65, ^ 

t\Ir^ ""T wforences it appears, os we have seen, 

that the p^e lay between GUrt-rifls, in Tibet, and ^ih-&m. 

with ether .^.su, which had also a Cliinese name A'u-iao 

Guma, between Khotan and Karghalik. There remam 
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two ^ poaaibilitiea, namely, (1) Ct^r-cen, which waa alan 
during a long period known as Tm-mo or Chil-ino {Seriifidia, 
p. 297), and (2) a place on the Ccr-cen river recorded with the 
name Kiufn^ in a (large) map in the Aflus accompanying the 
Mission ScicntiJtqtA^duns^ h Iluuic ^siVorDHtreiiLlde Rhms, but 
otherwise apparently not knowni. We may dw'ell briefly upon 
the matter. 

In the name IJ^t&n Gifu-vio it seems likely that the phrase 
Ilo-ion is Chiiiese and means ** east of the river The likeli¬ 
hood is fortified by the fact that the two remainidg syllabled 
G|fu-Hio are separately used (sco iVi/ra:^ p. 281) for the same, 
or an adjacenti place j and it becomes a certainty irt case 
the resding IJa-se G^u-mo in pp. 268™9 la oorreett 
since that would correspondingly denote a Gyu-mo west 
of the river ; and it would also become probable that the 
ll€t-s€ which we have previously encountered {JRAS. 1928| 
pp. 5i7-e) refers not to a remote Ho-sc in China, but to this 
very place in the Nob region. If Kiumo really existed on 
tbe Cer-eea river, it would very probably be the place 
indicated, and it would mark tbe point where, ns we know 
(Sir Aurel Stein, Serimlia, 296-9. 1331). the route from Mirikn 
(Little Nob) to Khotan passed north of the Cer cen river. 
If not, then the probabilities are in favour of Cer-cen. 

It b curious that, while the Miran documents never refer 
to Khotan or i§iii-ian, those from Majar Tagh are equally 
silent coneeming Nobj Cer-cen, and Ka-dag, and this despite 
the large numbers (several hmidreils) in Imtli cases and despite 
the fact that the officers in Khotan and ^Sastar-Tagh at least 
were in regular communication with Tibet. This demands 
a general explanation, which may partly be one of date and 
partly lie in the circumstance that the regards of the Tibetans 
in hllran were turned chiefly in the eastern direction, towards 
^a-cu« The matter may be reconsidered later ; but it is 

li wmi niuicccSMry to brin^ in xhc rft-wi or ChU-mi, i^ppUiKi hy tb* 
'Cfa-incM ta sn old Ilui^diq lying b^tv^n ths CUtr* Mad Kerlya 
^idiiVMnJ p. 407}. 
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at any' fate implied tbat the regular comiaunicationa between 
Maaar-Tagli and Tibet passed at the period in question by 
way either of Poiu (said to be now impassable for baggage 
animals) or by the valley of the Cer-cen river, 

45. M. Tagh. 0050 (paper fragment; c. 14x15cm.; 
U. 11 reefo of good, cutaivc, black dbu-can script + IL 9 ivrm 
of rather coarse, ordinary d6u-oan — Afferent matter, but the 
teat, which haa loat little at the left, makes it probable that 
in the recto little is missing on the right). 

[IJ . , . r Dnon . myi. Lha .go4, Nad . gos. Btsan . legs I 
■ PI . . . »11 . Y„1. i,ph,„. Rt«, . a,ho(i; 
Mos.hdra.kps I I Hpknil . 

gyi . rtee , na . Kol . kol . Ns , rtean ■ . . [4J . Rvtin 
gfola . Hyn (Nyo ?) , skor. f 'An , tee . na. Rhvu] . po . kbn! 
gofi . Rgj^l. sicbe . . . [6] .. . d. na . G[8]aa . atgs. Zla , rma , 
byehn : Hbu ■ iah . «a . G^yu . 1 . . . [6j , . . ^ ^ 

rtsu i Stag . eras . na , Taes . aigs . Lha . mfien . Ja . 1 . . . 
diia . na . Rmafi , [sjlebs , Zaji . rmiui . Yql. wan | 

?jag ma . gulrj . . . [8] . . , . Dgra . mthon . Skvin ' 

tend I Stag agugs . na . lAn . . . [ 9 ] , . . 

rtae . na . PliaAa . legs . Lha . brtean . | Jan , lafi , . . [10] 

. . - legs ] Ho . ton . Gyu . mo , na . liyi . bn . Hul . tae J 
Rtse ^ . cag . na , . . [H] . . , s . gjd . . na , Mvea I 

mton I Bye, n . smm . dafi. rtsc . nu . Legs . gaas. 

. Dron-myi Lhn-goi. Nad-goa, Btsan legs 

*' In 'An^tse Rhvul-po Khu-gon. Rgj'al-slebs . , 

In . . . d Gnaa-aiga, 21n-rma-bvehn 

|n pn,&n Gyu-1.5.'Lad-rtan. 

In Stag-sraa Tses iiga, Lha-mfisQ, Jad_ 

"In -^^-Adus Rmad-alebs, 2an-rmun, Yul-tsan. 

. . . ean. Dgra-tothoh, Skyin-teud. 

In Steg-sguga Lili . _ , . 
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In Mdoh-rts4? Phahs-legB, Lha-brtsan. 

** Id Jan-lati-rtjtf . , . ^ legs. 

** In Ho-tofi Gyii-mo Byi-bn* Hnl-tsc. 

" In Btee-u-cag . . . 

-* In * . * 'S'gyi-rtae Myts-mtofi, 

"In Bje-ri-aimii-dari-rtsc Leg&-gsas/^ 

Xoies 

Coucdtning the places with Dames ending in 
*An-tWp Byc'ri'Bnnn-dAii-rtse, Jaii-lan-rtao, Mdo^i-rtse, 
Hphnil-gyi-rtae, Stag-hdus-%*'Pl'^e, St-ng-sgiigs-%i“ffMj Stag- 
arM-tyi-rtse, ace below (pp. 251 aqqj, where several of them 

reem* ConneTning Dgra-byiLD{-fi-rt*e ?)t Hbii-San, IJjag-mJi- 

gxi, Rtse^u-cftg, gee pp. 269-70, 282 infra. 

The discrimimtioa of the personal namea is not in all 
caaca certain ; but for the most part we have snfHcient 
analogies among those occurring in other ciocumeats. In 
L 6 the ejcpregsjon rhvuhpo (rhut-po) has been taken as a 
prefix (cLiss or elan mime) on the ground of its form (cf. 
Kk*jHii-po^ noticed above, JRAS. 1927 p. 812) and of its 
neeumneo in M.T. OSOS^OolO* 

It may be noted that in a case like tlie present, where 
a ratlier well-written official doenment showfl on the reverse 
a private letter* especially if the latter h coareely inscribed, the 
priority of the former is indubitable. 

48. M. Tagh. tf, tip 0078 (wood* c* 225 x2'ncm.; 
complete \ hole for string at right; IL 2 of ordinary cursive 
dfru-can script, faint and partly rubbed away). 

[1] I I Ho , tofi , Gyn . mo. na | Bod * ghia, Li . gnis. la | 
mnald . pahi . khri » thag « bar ^ ehes , | byi . n « ^ . [2] Li 
* . -s t no . na | Sk}i. etod * gyi - sde . dtnd, Kin . hzafi * hog. 
phon , . . 

“ In Hodon Gyu-mo two Tibetaiia+ two KhotanTs (chief 

bciistead thog-bar .... ?). 

In . * s-no, thodyml Klii-bzsn of the Upper Sky! regimenti 
the corporal , . 
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L 1, nitkild * ^ : ThU pliroM perhapa refers to conveyance 
of the sick. But we bear elsewhere of a mftfit-pahi-Bde 
0075 j c, iiij 0017* 0078)j, perhaps th<^ medical contingent. 

h 2. dtkul I Apparciitly not found ebsewhcro aa a personal 
designation. Since rfntii = ** money it might mean 

cashier 

5Jtyi : On this region see JRAS. 192T^, p^ 616. 

47* ih Tagh* i, 0053 (wood ; c- 15-5 X 2 cm. ; com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at right ; Jh 1 r€clo + 1 versa of ortlinary 
ciirflive dhu-ean script). 

[A] I I Ho . tob , Gyu . mo , hi ^ blogs {/or rgyags ?) |1 

[B 1] Ha . . gy[i3 * mag . la . ri . zugi . brgyags * hbag 

[B 2] gu ^ y^^h . mod , tho 

** Supplies for Ho-ton Gyu-mo- For the army in the Ha-ia 
[coimtn'] there is not even a moderate amoant of ri- 2 Uff 
(' mountain-sickness ' ?) auppliea/" 

Note 

B I. ri<ii^-irffyugn i See p* 281 : this phrase recurs a, ii» 
0065, in, 0040, 6, i. 0059 and 0177, c, iii, 0030. 

48. H. 4 (wood ; o. 11 x 2 cm. ; complete ; hole for 
etring at right; 1. I of ordinary, rather clumsy, cursive 
dbti-axn script)* 

^ I [ IJd . ton * Gjn . mor. mohi | 

“Going to Hodoii Gju-mo.'' 

49* 31 Tftgh* bj i, 0066 (wood; c. 17 x 1cm.; frag¬ 
mentary, the top part lost ; 1. I redo + the top of 1. 1 verso 
of ordinary cursive dbu-mn script). 

[A] . - , : htahal . bigyugs , dag . tns . tbotid . pas j rab . 
hhi : t(o] I i (]flb - cuji . jafi , Ho . tob . ago . 

[B] lUfsible. 

*' Food BiippliGs not baving been issued, very ... So 
Bcnd some little to Hotoii Sgo[-iiio]/’ 

For ft mention of a Ho-si Gyu-mo and of a G^ti-doo without 
qualification aee below, pp. 2&&, 281. 

^ Added belorw middlv q[ Uhq. 
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Human Fijuri^ in Arohdo Chinese Writing. 


The Hujnfln Figure in Archaic Chinese Writing. 

Part II 

Ev L. C. HOPKIXS 
tPLATE 11 ) 

Hyte 18 

TK the Journai for 1923, pp. 38&-90, in the Strifes of 
“ Pictographit Reconnatssancea Part V, a email set of 
ancient forms was dbciisaed and illustrated a^hith 1 gave 
rcasonH for nonsidoring the original script ion of the word. 
Jbiiw, now written and mcaiung to question, examine 
with authority^ and, in the phrase, ^ ^^hih b^tun, standing 
lor hound captives It was there main tamed that the 
archaic form represented a kneeling huinan figure having 
the arms pbiioned behind with cords' Fig. 2] on p. 389 
of that PapcTt reproduced as Fig. 1 on Plate II of the present 
Number* shows best the conception of the early design. 

This same attitude* combined with another element m 
an integral design, appears in a unique and suggestive 
character (Fig^ 2), given by Ijo Chen-yti. on p^ 19 of 6 
of hk 1 in Hsu Shu Ch'L But here in Fig, 2 the cronebing 
figure has for its head a curious, more elaborate, yet stylized 
shape, found in several slightly differing variants,^ the original 
outline of which rciuams at present obscure though it Roema 
to contain the Above this heitd again is attached a 

group made up of the two hands, with fingers downwards, 
holding the archaic version of mK silt thread, but in 
combination used idcogmphkally for thread or cord of any 
kind. Beneath this k a strange shape in w^hich it is easy to 
see an unfortunate captive with bands bound behind his 
backp being dragged by a cord round hk neck. 

> ^ p-p. Fign, 12, moU 14 1 £I PUte VIII. JBAS, for October, 1027. 
Alio Fifu, 37 ud aa La ihm Nuiobcr. 

* W*n|f Hn-inTi^y has ingtfliouul.v ronjtsclurcd ibat two eikwely tllCL^ 
■T'ch.iiD eluiriiiCiji^ bj him tiw Hcnuiii Finds (bnl witbout further 
rviEmnee to clMptef and pogo of I41'* Worki), may bo ^ fort- 
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And, incidentally, I pnposc to identify thU recently 
^overod figure with a ao-caUed “ ancient form " reproduced 
in tbc Shtm Wen under the character ® yao. It may well 
be that at first this equation will be toneidered too daring, 
but le^ so, [ hope, when certain locta arc recalled that ought 
to be beme in mind. 

First, then, the word yfio, defined by the Shm Ifm as the 
'waist (now aTitten ® yoo), has, besides the now mote uommon 
sense of to want or require, another meaning, also in frequent 
use, namely, to bind morally, to constrain, and in that sense 
ifi synonymous with |!j yao. or yo^ as Kanglisi sutes 
The SAno Wen gives the Lesser Seal version of ® os 
which it an^alysea as ^ cAii, the two hands, and ^ cA^, 
contracted, giving the sound, though such a shape for such 
a contraction, it has been objected, is imposaibie. But the 
same work gives further a different character us the hi u-hi 
or “ ancient form ”, which is, as u-ritten, a complex of the 
two hands, the element (g /win, skull, and ^ woman. 
Fig- a reproduces it. The disaccord between the Lesser 

^l and the upper part of tliis alleged ancient form wiJJ 
be seen at opce. 


Sow my suggestion is this, that both the Skuo Wen's 
^saer Seal and its " ancient form ” are corrupt; that the 
former coptAJiifl not a eontmotiou of ^ chiao, but tke old 
character for silk or coni; that the supposed element Am, 
skull, othentnee inc.xpheable, is another and worae corruption 
0 the ^c sign far ^ord ; and lastly, that the lower part 
0 the Shuo \i en'. ” ku ™ " form was the archaic shape 
of iiH, woman, hut a imsundcratood and miawritten alteration 
of the figure of a prisoner with bis hands hound behind hm 

-r 1, i ‘ L-%r^ ^ ^ pmnuEwd ff^ni ftrtllAJo h *h,.t 

-d i. noi from m, 
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back, tbc getieml appearance of the character tm, womaUp 
in. its early form leniiiig it^ll easily to such an altemtioni 
whether ignorance or design ia reapondblo.^ 

If thin argument should prove tenable, it would follow 
that the upper part of our comple-T^ Fig. 2, ia the origirtal 
of the Lesser Seal phase of yoo, while the full archaic 
character, Fig. 3, minus the difficolt and intractable head, 
ifl the vcritahlB prototype of the Shuo [f’ea's " ancient form 
Fig. 3. 

Thus the original design of the character would be a picture 
inspired by the idea of “constraint'', which is certainly 
one, and probably the earliest, sense of the word yao. And 
if a rope round his neck, and the binding of hia hands behind 
his back, do not constmin a man^ he must be of quite 
c^cceptiooal recalcitrance. 

But quite opposed to my interpretation of the analysis 
and significance of Fig. 2 is tliat of the Jajmnese scholar 
and critic^ Tadasuke Takada. He Bees in that figure an 
archaic version of the character ^ h^u, probably an ethnic 
name, hut used in various other senses. He dissects Fig. 3 
into ^ cA'iiit above which is an element “ expressive of 
dignity ", SSLWt over that again, a contracted 

scription of ^ (an obsolete character, said to mean '* to 

put in onier and tradJtionallyp hut probably 'aTonglyi 
read Inon), esepressmg^ so Takada saysp “ composed 
demeanour” ® ^ ^ S’ ^ cannot follow hiia in this, 
nor can 1 detect in the helpless bemg of the archaic script, 
cither much dignity or any composnre. 

• ♦ • • * 

I venture to take this opportunity of repaiiiog an omission, 
which 1 much regretp in Plate IX of the July Number of the 
Journal, whore Fig. IHa is tefemd to in the tert (p. 564) 

*■ Sw Alio the liwnifurcaatiPiia undEfgtiine hj thii Hvinv fignre of & bonml 
ofrplin in FifLo^TAphio Recoii!wU™nc<»'' in /EAS. for Juiy^ 
pp. i.r. (Mull* 

JRAS. j^rutY ]^S0. 


1 
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but by fin oveisight was omitted from the Plate, I reproduce 
it as Fig. 4 on the accompanying Plate, and now repeat a few 
fientencet! from pp, 564-5 ol the July Xumbcr for convenience 
sake, Takailn, 1 remarked, considered the group to bci 
" without doubt the most archaic form of rAfi, to hold on 
to ", and rightly pointed out that the humaji figure and the 
staff make a picture of someone supported by a staff. 1 added 
that it would therefore seem reasonable to conclude that 
without the hand clement on the right, the figure with the 
staff stands for the mfwrt primitive scription of ^ thatig, 
a staff, or to use a staff. 

Type 19 

The design reprcflcnted by Fig. 6 on Plate II depicts a 
huttinn figure fully exprcascfl with head, arm and hand, 
and foot, the latter shown probably as a mark evnil^oliaing 
a standing or walking post ure. 1 agree with Wang Hsiang, 
the author of the Fw Shik J'im CA'i Ld T»win. a dictionaiy 
of archaic forms from the Hoiiau Finds, who e^natea this 
form (p. 47) with the modem chscacter $ te'wn, Such an 
identification, though n good case may bo mgwl for it, ennnot 
be cotusidered certain, and in fact tliere is a rival cliiLmant 
to the archaic representation of u'itix, upheld by a powerful 
advocate. For in vol xvi of the I Bhu Pkn Review, 

No. 16, p. 2, that specially competent critic, the late Wang 
Kuo-wei, maintains that the form scan in Fig. G is in hia 
opinion the archaic prototype of g /*’««. He adib that he 
sunnises it to reprcHent the elmractcr ® fMun (or thUn), 
heroic, in the name % ^ ft cAim, " Emperor Hero,” a title 
occurring in the Skan //ni CAfny, and, he says, the true 
name of the ^ ff Jiti^ Emperor Ku, of the legendary 
ages. See also Kai^ksi, s.v. g fs-ii,,. wldch. it » stated, 
was another name of the Emperor Ku. 

The main distinction between thU Fig, 6 and Fig 6 
indicated in the first line of this Type above, lies in the different 
position of the arm and hand, which seems to make it unlikely 
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thut tll^^ two can be EOere but 1 am unabk to offer 

A rival idcntUication. J add on the Plate three variants 
of Wang Kuo-wei's example, Fi|E3. 7, 8, and 9, taken from 
my own collection, H, 140, 640, and 798. 

Another example of the character cited by AVang (Fig. 6), 
identical in form* but apparently fit>m o different text^ h 
preceded by the two characters (above which the fragment 
is broken) % ^ jw yd. If we take % yw here to etjual 
t(j yn, or yw, to protect, protection, wc might suppose 
a previous word to implore, or to receive, and the whole clause 
might have been “ to implore protection " from the spirit 
indicated by Fig. &, whether U^Un or some other word is 
to be rea<l. 

Type 20 

At first sight Figs, 10 and It hardly suggest that they 
have to do w ith the human figure. They appear on the Bones 
ns Pkec-names according to Lo Cben-yff {Y.Il.S 
p. 15)i and will be found in his Ym IIsH Sku CA'i, rAnon ii, 
pp. 3 and 4. But in view of tho construction of the archaic 
character for n foti, to fights which is (and in a curtailed 
form ^), Figs. 10 and 11 would appear to be the two 
elements of toti, minus the forearm and hand. 

And the construction of thk oharocter fou is mtercstiag 
io more than ono way. It depicts in Uneur outline, and 
slightly fltyUwd maimeJ'p un antithetic " or ** heraldic*^ 
group of two men fightingt oTt as Lo put4 it, without 
weapons grappling with each other,” ^ ^ 

Lt> leaves it at that; btit if I am not mistaken, there is a mere 
detailed and a more amusing explaiiatioii of these two wanioni 
to bo found in our picture. The trident-like strokes that 
surmount the rest of the figure must syinbolize the hair 
of the head, and hair in disheveUed disorder also, a disorder 
due to the fact that eacli of the combatants is tTymg to 
dnig hair by the bandftd from the head of the other—a form 
of proweaa stiU tUsplayed at times by Chinese coolies when 
really cntugedH 
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What remiuDs doubtful, however, ia to what modem 
character Figa, 10 and 11 correspond. 

Type 21 

The variations of this father bafOing ohameter are illuatnited 
by Figs. 12 to 17. The lower half of these shows clearly 
that the profile of a human figure is in queatioit, and the 
of the uppcT part w'ould ecem to represent, or to aytubolize, 
the loose hair of the head. And thU is the construction 
put upon the whole complex by Wang Hsbog in his Book, 
where he conjectures fh long, and tAang, to grow, 

to be the moflem equivalent. Lq Chen-yQ leaves the character 
undetemined, but Wang’s suggestion has always attracted 
me, even though I find in my own collection two examples. 
Figs. 18 and 19, of a fomiation much cioeer to thoBC shown 
in the II m. But that fact is not conclusive against 

Wang’s view, for these Sbong Dynasty rdic.s abound with 
realistic pictograms, and also with much stylized or bioken- 
dovfn signs, for one and the same character. And in any case, 
the six variants, Figa. 12 to 17, fall within the scope of this 
Paper, whether they arc early representatives of g eh'attg 
or not. 

Type 22 

This type bears a general resemblance to the last in the 
attitude, but the head is either wanting or reduced to the 
stylized symbol J^, and behind or over the head, or over 
the shoulder, are objects which are sometimes of obscura 
significance. It also fomis the main part of several archaic 
chametcra, one of which was fully treated in a previous 
Paper,^ where a number of vnriodts were illustrated. Here 
T need only add one that was not among thein, Fig* 20. 
This shows the linear design of a man with stylized Lead 

facing left and canying over his shoulder a halberd, the 
weapon of his time. 
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Figis. 2l“^3 indicAt^ a difiei^Dt chamct^r of unknown 
modem equatiDti, The head iseoma to bo wanting, and in 
plnoo we have a aingiiJar clement which I am umbb to 
explain. In one m^nce oeciming in toy collection (H. 680} 
the whole ebaracter h evidently a man^s name or title. 

Another and equally inacnitable complex pregenta itself 
in the group of variants Figs, 24 to 28, To what word this 
atrange formation corresponded ia unknown^ and apart from 
our ignorance of iia verbal signification, we camiot even quite 
penetrate the significance of its graphic construction. Yefc 
we m&y^ it aeems probable^ analyse the cbaiocter as consisting 
of a human figurOp with head in profile shown io partp with 
one arm mtsed as though cariying some object over the 
shoulder, while behind the head k the outline of what certainly 
appears to be a dissevered human car. Now we know the 
Chinese tradition that in olden times it was the custom to 
cut off the ear of a prisoner of war and present it to the Ruler 
in proof of personal prowess. And it would be quite a 
reasonable conjecture that these figures portrayed a soldier 
carrying away this token of valour» were it not tliat a simpler 
variation of the some theme exists already and abundantly^ 
both on Bromie and Bone documents in the character 3^^ 
ui*d cA^Wp to fetch, whore only the hand holding an ear 
is represented, Thk weakens the probability of the.con¬ 
jecture above suggested to some extent^ and no other solution 
seems at h an d. 

Type 23 

The rather dull little character shown in Figs. 29-31 k 
considered by TjO Chen-yu, followed by Takada and Wang 
ttfliang, to be it tfiin, meazdng both sincere and to conoeut. 
Lo explains the Figures as depicting a man lcK>ldi^ back¬ 
wards A i5 A aiihip and suggeate tentatively 

tbe significance of that attitude as perhapfs aymbolking 
that hh words and deeds correspond'^ Sp O' 16 

m Lo*a view of the chametor and of its supposed 
symbolism does not seem very con^'inemg. Moreoverp there 
is another and mther different figure couteinporaneons 
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viiih this, which doe^ midoubtrfly stund for it so f“J* 
^ foiTD goes, and that is ^ or found nearly always 

in cotahination^ sometiHic^ as in Fig^. S3 and 33, where the 
later srriptJon was S 

But there is still extant on the Houah relies a variant of 
om character, typologicaUy more primitive* and more sell- 
expressive* than any of the above, thongh like them found 
in the archaic ecription of tsiin. It is lahown in Figs. S4 
and 35, where the kneeling or crouching attittidc h more 
fully and naturally displayed. And unless there was some 
difference in tbo dmwing of the liead originally, we should 
be driven to identify Type 23 vrith Type .3, Figs, 9 to 14 J 

On the whole^ we may doubt whether ^ i**un jind ic yiin 
were not once mere variants of the same character^ and further, 
w'hether the initial sounds of the two words in question, 
ts*un and were not identical In the earlier speech, 

Tyi-e 24 

This hiw been so fully treated in the ufournai for October, 
1927j* that I iiceil not do more liere than describe the type 
as the linearized hgnre of a man grasping an object sometimea 
with both hands, goraetimes with one, and having in certain 
examples the head dniwTi with “a singular crest with an 
irregular and angular outline, founds hovrever, in the Honan 
Reties fairly often on human figures in the pince where the 
head ought to be *\ The foot ia also present in some of the 
variants. Fig, 3fi illuHtmtos the type^ the object grasped 
being omitted. 

Type 25 

In thia type we meet a quaint and meagre human figure, 
distinguished from all others previously atndied by having 
one arm behind its back^ bent at the dhow and grasping 
by its long hamllc some implement or weapon whose head 

^ See JRAS. for July, 1^, p, sftU &nii Pluto IX. 

* in HciK]iiiinAUBiiii€«»Ptrt VIll, pp. 171-7, mmi 

Pluto VTJ+ a, B, 10, ] 2, la, ihswir^ a. considormblo ruige ^ vuintiaiiiUI 
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apparcntlr on the groimd. The reat of the hgurc u 
ttiatic up of a iftylized reduction of the head^ below which 
is a linear tnihk and the pemamio^ upper arm^ while the line 
of the hoily terminates in a bent kg and foot. See Figa. 37 
and 38. What i& the eigttifieaiice of thi^f drawing ? and can 
we associate this unusual compleit with anj modem character ! 
1 believe we can respond to both these questions with some 
assurancep and since the Oiatter has both interest and 
importance to the students of the Chinese archaic w'orld, 
I venture to treat it in some detail. 

ill. Takadn is, to my knowledge, the only authority who 
has attempted to decipher the characterp though not to equate 
it with any modem form, nor to assign to it definitely either 
sound or sense. He considers it to consist of what he believes 

to be the nrchaic scription of ™ ^ith 

^ buttle-a^Ct (modern on the rights and ranges 

it in one of the categories caUed by him ^ ku i tzu^ or 

** archaic disused characters throughout his great Work.^ 

In this analysis I am unable to foUow him, and disbeUeve 
that the two elements involved are those corresponding to 
naOp ape, and giieh, Inittlc-ajEe. (And where do even the moat 
modem Gorillas trail battle-axes behind them ?) 

The solution 1 am about to put forward ia ou quite other 
lines, and to make it clearer to follow, I add below' a tracing 
of the facsimile of the bone fragment with its inseription, 
given on p, "21 of Lo Chcn-yu'a Fin Hi^u Shu Ch*i Hou 
Pirn, Shnng, in the / Ska Ts'ung Fien Review^ part iu. 

This bone fragment contains in large wed-w^ritteji shape 
twelve complete cliaracters, and p^irt of anotber at the break 
of the bone at the right-hand upper corner. The inscription 
is in three vertical columns, of which the right is the first, 
and is oontinuons with the middle line of four characters. 
The left- and third line seems to be a separate entry though 
related to the pre%'ions sentence. It seems to require some 

t Ew Mfl Ah Cfk^u chap. 26. p. SO. 
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previous wonts corresponding to those of the right*hand 
column, hut none can be detected above it in Lo’s facsimile. 

The modem transcriptioa of these three vertical lines of 
archaic charecteis is clear, but for the carious complex that 
constitutes Type 25, under discussion. E bcUcve this to be 
the onginal scription of the eharacter now written ^ tsi, for 
which later scribes, m the Title Jg Hou Tti, substituted 



the augmented character having the same sound, bat the 
different meaning Millet. Hence Chavannes rendered Jg" ^ 
Ilmt Td (literally, ns I believe, “ Lord of the Ploughshares,” 
a rendering I shall defend a little lower down) bv the words 
“ Prince de MiUet ", 

Wo should read the inscription then, in modem Chinese, 
thus:— 

Line 1. [Part of on undeciphered character mutilated 
by fracture cf bone] followed by- 5|^ ^ chH eh’iu Jio 

[standing for ijs wict] pfl. 

Line 2, $ f«' Two wA ntn. 

Line 3, ^ ^ td liao i jiiu. 

This would be equiv^ent in English to 

Line 1. XX the-or-that pray-for the harvest to 
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Line 2, Tsi, and make-a-bumt-offering of two oxen, 
line !3. X X Tsi, and make-a-burnt-offering of one ox. 
Such a IraDJ^lation at least gives an intelUgihle and pro’toble 
sense, whereoa Takada's decipherment of tbe anthiopo- 
morphic character aa ape, and battle-a^e, ami his 

or his printer's error in pruiting M ricCp for ^ (= 

fiaojj a bumt-ofiering, leav^ ua unenlightened. 

The use of ^ Ao, gfov^iag p^uinp aa a contraction of the 
ancient character lor ^ wiciip year* or harvest, the word 
intended hcrcp is not tmcommoii on these Honan relics, as 
Takada points out. 

This brings me to the defence of my contention that the 
remarkable form shown in Type 25 ia the true original of the 

Lesser Seal ^ , and mcKlem shape ^ t^L The constituent 

?z- 

elements in these two phases are, as it were, dislocated* 
when coinpared with the more living picture on the Bones. 
But that is not all^ They further omit the arm behind 
the back and the object held in it. But, for aE that, it 
aceins dear that what was intended by the ancient artist, 
was a man walking and dragging behind him some implement 
of tillage, whether a hoe or* perhaps, a primitive plougbaharo. 
For though the Shuo Tl'cn under its entry of rather 

describes its function tlian ilehnes its fashion, when it writes, 

fu ^ ® ii & ^ 

“In tillage, sharp-sharpdy to more forward/' the ^rA la 

ia more explicit and writes, ^ ^ ^ £si fei s^w ye&, 
** tsi-f^ h the share or blade/' 

Was there, then, still lingering on m the Second MiUennium 
a.c., a tradition among the early Chinese of a tillage practised 
not with oxen or horacSi but by men pushing or dragging 
a primitive ploughshare, and thus opening up to the sowing 
of seetl the virgin soil of territories in which they were 
immigmuti^ and intruders t Such a racial jneniory, mcarnate 
in an ejionvmous hero Hqu T;fit the Lorti or Overseer of 
PloughshareSt and piously epiphani^ed in the Figure of Type 
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25. tony well be revoeled by the scanty cktiaos uf the inscrip¬ 
tion discussed above, wliich dearly indicate a supplication 
to aoiqc spJrjtiiaJ being having power to grant or withhold 
a boHuteons harvest. 

In “ Pictography Reconnabaancea/’ Part Vm, in the 
Journal for October, 1927. p, 777, referring w the same 
Figure (here Fig. 37 of Plate). [ wrote, "The significance 
attributable to this enigniatic group eludes ns. consequently 
also the modem verbal and graphic e(|nations.*’ 

Further coiwideratian of the ioscriptbn illnBtiated in the 
text above (Test-%. 1} suggests so strongly that the 
enigmatic group '* is, in fact, the prototype of the character 
^ til, a aliare or blade, despite the absence in the modem 
form of any dement corresponding to the object dragging 
in the rear of the human figure, that I venture the surmise 
that the element ^ ki, plough, was at some bter date 
m^t^uted for the object shown in the archaic scription, 
and the charoeter ^ tei was thus created as a kind of 
aolutmn of the difficulty. This surmise is fortified bv tbs 
stetemertt of the Toi Yiin ^ ®j Dictionary (cited bv Kanghsi) 
that - ^ IS the same ns ^ |-j ^ . 

IS a vyiant form ol it. What is more we ehonld thus find 
an expbnation for the fact tlmt a word really meaning a slmre 
or blade, should Iw apparently reprcsentetl in the l^isser 
S«l and modem forms of writing, o»iy by a human figure 
odviiiMg m p™ai,. A, .1, Mig!™! a„ig„ 
that seems most inadequate and unlikely. 

Yes. y may be objected, but it is only a conjecture at the 
best. So u IS, but when certainty is beyond reach, conjecture 
supported by argument, is the next best thing, for a conjecture 
« a cballcny. .4nd adapting a stansa from Bret 

W:- 

“ W^h is why I remark, .4nd my languaga k pUin, 
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Tliia of the Padhana^Siitta (SuttAnipatAi v* 440) 

hits breii declaji^lt oa p. 9l7 of JRAS^ 1929, to have beea 
niiauTLcIcrstood by Dr, W, Ejyjers in his disserlation “ Das 
Dharmasdtm der Vaikhanasas As a matter of factT 
Dr. Eggcra has said nothing on the Sutta, but merely repeated 
the statement of the scholiftst regarding the nniyti/ftNo. 
But as T am ifijrsclf of opinion (and have said so to my atiidenta^ 


among whom was Dr. Eggem) that the scholiast comes nearer 
to truth than both Pische! and Oldcnber^ thought, I trust 
that the follotiTDg Uttle restatement of the case will not be 
found superfluous. 

It will be remcmberrtl that Pischel in his fascinating paper 
** Ins Gras beissen ” (Sili^unffjibericitte tier Ptems. Akad^ d. 
BVm., p. 445 fl., has c^Eplained, among other tlrniga, 

that taking grass or reed in one^s mouth waa in ancient India 
an appeal to the enemy to spare one’s Ufc> and that, therefore 
the BcHlhisattTi’a, despising aurrentier to ilartiT : mo 
pariharr. ** Ich verschmaho daa Sehdfrobr I 


refuse to take the reed ”* 

This view wria promptly declined by Oldenlierg by quoting 
(in ZDMG., !U0«, p, 594) from the Vedic literature (Gobhila, 
Kilty- Sraut.j &itap. lirabm,} five passages in which the verb 
j>antnir appears iu close eonnection with iminja-niekk^a, 
mifi1jii-yoA‘/ra, etc., i.e. witli a girdle made of munja grass 
bestowung m>'stleal power for performing certain ceremonies p 
Or (accoiding to the Atharva^Veda) magical power for com 
quering one’s enemy ; Kaiiiika-butrs t 

arntyaiiKim uurkhulatfii iifidmi). 

One more fact t elling Piscbel might have been 

mentiDncd by Oldcnberg, that nowhere in the Niklyas 
has the verb parihar the meaning to rejectt to disdain or 
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the like (sec the P.T.S.’a Dictumary where for the noun 
panhara in the senw of “ avoidance, keeping away from ” 
only a Jitaka passage ifl refetred to). 

Blit Oldenbcig cotnea to a attungc conclusion. He wmds 
up by paraphrasing as follows the meaning of the sentence 
we are concerned with : " Moge er (Mam) immerhin seinen 
Muiijagfirtcl umnehmen, der im bevoretelienden Kampfe 
ihm Sieg b^gea soil » Let him (Mam) by ail mcaiiB put 
on hU muiijn belt which is to secure him victory in the 
impending fight”. Evidently, then, Oldcnberg takes the 
three stanzas 440-12 to be a soliloquy interrupting the direct 
speech of the Bodhisattva to Mara. 

It must be strongly doubted that this is correct. At firut 
sight, indeed, stanm 442 may not seem to be adHre-wed to 
Mam : but stanza 431 {fc Mdr& vaUum nrahati - UJ Vist 
foil mkhim ofW) shows that Afdrain. in 442, may be 
and probably is nothing else than a poetical substitute for 
Miira ivam (voc, + acc.). The three stanzas contain nothing 
that coidd be accounted] for only by tJw> aasumption of a 
soliloquy, while evorything they contain is calcuUted to 
fnghten ilara and therefore not likely to bo a soUloquy. 
This IS particularly evident in staiian 441, which I would 
^phrase thus {dlAn ^ ; no m. as in ifahavastu): 

Do not think that I am no match foir you, because there 
a good many asoetica waging war with you unsuccessfully 
hor. If these do not suceecfl, it is because they are not loyal 
to their vow (s«Ah„to-) and do not. as [ .fo, know the one wav 
leading to success.” 


Still, the Vedic references adduced by Oldcnberg are 
important and decisive, ft cannot be doubted that our 
postage has something to do with them, ft is not, however 
the mystic or magical power of the Vedic muiija belt which 
Mnnccts the latter with our Bdllusattva, but merely its 
being the taken of a uram. Even now the practice of wearing 
a grass nng for the duration of a iva*, (or dik^) b, not 
taicommon m India. In my opinion, therefor 
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^Tihare tDcaa3 much the same as vfatoiit badht^mi^ tbe 
special kind of vow being ondci^cKxl. The Bodhisattva 
“ 1 take tbo vow to conqucf or to die, caiing nothing 
for life,” and tliifl fits in perfectly with the second line of the 
stAQjta, in which I can see no mild re^ignatinn^ as Fiachel 
does,^ but only the words of the true K^atriya: “ Death 
in battle is better for me than tf 1 would live as a 
vanquished man .^^ 

Tbe acboliast, then^ is easentially right, Tbe word murijb 
in the Sntta does mean some outward sign bdicating the 
vfata of the ^nivoUino.^ And though the author of the Sutta 
may have thought of the ring or beltj the practice of wearing 
a wmnjiatituim fastened on the head or banner or weapon of 
the w'amor (to frighten the etiemy) may well have existed at 
the schoiiaat's time. 

F. Otto Sctoadee. 


NOTES ON HtTTiTE GEOOEAFIITCAL NAMES 
The country known to the Assyrians as Samollii, also 
wntton Sam-iiUa from an assimilation to the Semitic 
lay north of the Gulf of Antioch, its capital city being the 
modem Siajerli as was proved by the German excavations 
on the aif^. Tomkins was the to identify it with the 
Samaliia of Thothnies Ilf {Syrian Geogmphiatl LisU Xo. 314) 
where it is associated with Aleppo {No* 3U)^ 'Urma (313)^ 
the modem 'ITmq of Uerem or Plain of Antioch, and Mkama 
(315) in which Tomkins saw the name of ttie modern Akma 
Dagh. In one of the Cappadocian tablets from Kara Eyuk 
(Sidney Smith : Cuneiform TexU from Cappad^ociun To&fctJ 
36, a 4) flre read that ** the governor of Pnrutlm ” wrote to 
a Babyloninn merchant at Ganis (Kam EjTik) to say that 
** the Governor of 'SimaLa had lately "^departed (I) from 

^ Tlunkingf it «iwni% tlint thi^ Bodhiaaltva cooiitiuni dd ihtt 
‘vbercJLis in l^lily, ihiA Jiut tbo bcgmolng ol hLi o|f£MiLJiiF& (cf. 44S; 
mA fJ^nA 

* WhSebf bj tbe acj^ ut^n tnonVurr, but tuay umu aimply 

thmc Tfbo h*ti* vowtd uut to floe. 
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ufl” (iWi-ni is the Purf of the Tbotkme? 

list (No, 3115) irben? it fallows SnniBlnA find ‘AIoiiuBt and 
correfiponds with the A^syrinn Purattu or Kuphratee. 

Zalha is frequently tnontioned in the Cappadocian tablets as 
fi chief souice of the export of lead, ft lay to the south of the 
Hnlys, m U shown by its connection with Kliahhini (Cwiid* 
fonn TfiliJcU in (he BrilMh MttJtmmt iii, p* 34^ 6 4-8) ** Dadtim 
has reached Zalbfi^ saying : ^ Here am 1: for the goCNjjs to 
Khakiiim 1 will go^” {azir {ukutim ona Khailiim hdik). 
According to the Arabic wTjfcni there was a “ Lead- 
borough protince of Aleppo (Sachau : 

Sitzunffinbcrichfe d. Akndnuti^ d, W issenjtchaflen Brrtm^ 
l8^^l2, xxi, p, 14). 1 am iDclined to identify Zalha with 

Anazarbn which the Amhic lihftoriaus write \\in Zarba, 
" the Spring of Zarha ”, In A.^yriati tlm vrould have been 
Enfi Zarba, while the later Aramaic of Oiliriu would have 
made it Snidiis, who makes the “Anazarbbn** 

(Anazarbaw) foiineh?r of the city live in the time of t he empejor 
Nerva (I), conftiscs it w^ith Kuiiidap the Knmdi of the Assyrian 
texts. The ancient name seems to nurvive in the Turkish 
Anaviir^. For the interchfioge of ( and r we may compiro 
zdfiil'tti (jic) and zalirhu^ the Siihargean or Mitnnniaii w^ord for 
lead ” (WAL Vj 41-2). Pijaaibly the form of the 
name was infliienceiit hy the Assyrian MruAu ‘‘ refined metal 
In the treaty between the Hittito king Mute Lib and 
Sunasaioms king of Kkzuw^adna the river Savri forms part 
of the boundary between the two kingdoms. In Savri I see¬ 
the cksskul Saros, The name still anrvives in that of the 
Sa^Ton Ohai which flows between the Sams and the P^Tamns. 

The city of Dunnitta in the Uoghax Keui ouneifotm texts 
IS identified w ith the modem Deretide hy Profejssor Garstaiig- 
The latter part of the name recurs in other lociil names like 
Kh?mitta and Karasmitti and since initial commoiilv 
represents it>- m Hittitep more especially aifter the vowel w, 
the pronunciation of the name would have been Dumv'ittff^ 
Cf. the variant forms of the name of the city Khagmb. 
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KhaggtimiA and KHagbin {which prcsiippon^ Khagwia). 
Lewy has shown tkat Dumitta is the Durkhuineid or 
Dorkhumit of the Cnppadocian tablets {which also mciitiDJi 
a KunoTia-moit C.T, iu, 7, n 21). Dtirkhojnrid, or rather 
Durkhlimit, Uy in the rlim-tion of Bamukha, and in Clay, 
from Cappadocia, No, 70^ we are told that the caravan 
roail ran from Dnrkhnmit to Wakhsuaana and from Wakh- 
suaana to Saladiiar (also written Salutiwar and ^latimeaf^ 
No. 148, 37, where it is conjoined vrith Ursii^ the classical 
Kho^is). 

A. H. Sayce. 

'THK liASTHAKLTA^ A^U THE GAHAKVALS 

There is miieli rlifTerence of opinion among historiaTifl as 
to the Ki^trakiltaa and the Galmn-^ being identical. 

Dr. Burticil, observing the RiistriikCitas mentjoned na 
iiaifa-mvm« in some of their Inacriptiotis,^ was led to infer 
that they are memWna of the Redd* trilw?. Ho behoved that 
it is the Telngn won I RnMi which has been distortcfl into 
Riiiia. In Telugu this epithet is applied to the aboriginal 
agriciilturists of that province. 

3Ir. W A. Smiti) held that the Gahan^als and Ra?ti‘^kiHaa 
of tapper India^ at least, seem to have come from the Mine 
stock 

For some time they held sway over Katmuj, as appears 
from the copper grant dated Saka-S. 972 (V, S, 1107 i 
A O. laDl) of king TrilocatiApala of Lafa (Gujarat), which 
COD tains :~ 

i^«T4T WNm 9C WflT I 

{IftdiQH AHtiquarrj, Voi xii, p, 201.) 

* nrsp^beni of hutory nre irL"!! mWate tliSL ia tho mHTi|>HDti dI Ibe 

HfitlrmlciitA Acno^hi^i'Ar*|iA Tp M 6.\ao in thjii of Indrm ITl foujod at 

XaTiLMti, ihti v&rd " lUlta*^ dldy utimO^ lllAti!ul of ^ to 

Ihfr tTM» of thrw kin^. which ^ihowi tluit " ItJitia ** li jwvolhtf foftd ot lh& 

word " ^ 

* The Non hem Rj^lhonu An oa^Hboote of Lho V. A. Smtth, 

Aarjy ffisUjry o/ /Hifw, 4lh EUr, p. 1^. * 
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i.e. ** Of Caulukyu! acek the hnad of the daughter of the 
Ra^rakuta king of Kanauj, and produce ofiapring.” 

[n an article in the Iniian A}itiqaa.Ty, vol, iii, p. 41, Mr> J. W< 
Wataon, Political Superintendent, Palanpur, wiitea that on 
Thuraday' the Marga^ii^ Sudi 5 of V, S, 936, the R&tbor 
dtipatif king of Kanauj, on the occasion of his accession to 
the throne, made a charitahlc giant of aijctcen villages in 
North Gujarat to the Chibadiya Brahmans. One of those 
villages, nametl £ia, is still held by the descendants of those 
Brahmans. He also adds that the Muhammadan historians 
of Gujarat have acknowledged the king of Kanauj to be 
master of Gujarat. 

In the above grant this Siipsti is designated K.ann\ijei\!ato, 
either perhaps as being a member of n Kanauj royal family 
of Ra^t c&kiitA^, or because the RostiakDla king Dhruvaraja II 
of the southern branch may, after defeating king Bhojadeva 
Parihar of Kanauj, have granted an appanage to Srfpati*s 
father, who belonged to a section of Nortbem 
ami on his death this SrTpati may have made this charitable 
grant. 

In the Bombsij Gazetteer also the village of Eta Is stated 
to have been granted by the Ra^trakuta king of Kanauj. 
Dr. Fleet also holils that the R^ttnkutas had migrated to 
the South from the North. 

But on this point it may, however, be asked bow the 
RiistrakQtas of the Deccan, who are described ns Candra- 
vaip^lB in their inscriptions, can be considered descendants 
of the Sflrj-a-vajpla. My reply to this is that in the first 
place the distinction of Candra. SQrja, and Agni Vainia. 
is only a Pauranic idea, because in difieront places the mi tYin 
clan is designated as of different lineage.* Moreover, il at 


i In fict, TaJIi an tliifl 

> 1u m^npUan. cf tlu, Sottatl. tC*alak)a.), jn ti» 

Aartfi or .nd ut the r<«t#jafo.Ci.r,ta,writn,n hy Ji™ 

c^ukyn raw i, «Ud to hsvi, .p™ng tJ» ‘uniir ri«k. 

But m tlw Curflv,. wrjttwi by Blllmea, lb. origin 
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all the matter deserves notice, it will be seen tlmt in fact 
nowhere before S. 782 are the RastrakQtag stated to be 
Candra-vam^is. Further, among the lp800 silver coins of the 
RoatTaki'U^ king Ki^^araja fmmd at Dhamori (AmrQoti)p 
we find the phmse 

Here the word alludes to the king's being of the 

Sarya viiqiia, because in the documents hitherto discovered 
appears neither oa a title nor m a name of his 
father. Thus it douhtloKS refers to his prime ancestor, 
the sun. 

Besides this the copper grant dated Saha^S, 73ft {V* S, 865^ 
A.D. 808) of the Ra^trakQta king Go^da-rSja IIcontains 
the verse i — 

i.e. ^“just oa th& Yadava clan become mvmciblo owing to 
the hirth of Bn Kraija, in like manner the Aa^trakuta 
clan also became in\dncible by the birth ol this able king," 

This show^s that until this date the Roftrokilta clan 
must have been considered diatbict from the Yadava^ clan ; but 
loter ou the scribe of the copper grant of long Amoghavarsa I 
diktcil Sftka-S. 783 (V*S. 917, a-O. 860), prohablj misiijterpret- 
mg the simile in the aforesaid pbte of king Ooxindarnja^ may 

rw* h licisl U> T» frani vlikh view Is mlso imi*pori«l hy the 

irwriptl^m of thfh Solonkl ting K mTiji, r 7 i.pHiljMjfhi-jt- 

]Ji the Mount Aba mStniptian ditled V,S+ 13?7 of Ow CtupbAa Liimbhii 
Lb? C-liAuhin c-liui jp itAtHl w belong to th? Luivr jUwJc ; Ln tbe CoKriptiap 
pf lb? LinH! af Viiitwittvp in Iba tkOfl in tbtit 

lyUhi'i'-nll^jn^vijctyA this cinik in B&y ia b? of tb? •Sol&l' itook: wliilo in Lb? 

u TPBntjuELHi u baving jF|iiaa^ ffOm Agna, tiuc Tin Cod. 

^Lctular ia IIivb CA4a of tho otb^ oL&na. 

■ Tbia fpoiL ii botno out by tho in«rrir^° ^ ^ YKdim. kioj^ nhiffiA, 
V.SL 1412; found mi FAbbAitt vlucli eoniAina the word* : — 

TiBtiww ^T^rT I 

s 


rua. JAKTTAnT L990. 
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liavft tiiktin ibis king for » Yiidava-VEiTTiSi. Tlie ktcr 
writers ot the bub^r^uent seven gmnta, os aljo Hiiliiyudliii, 
boenib to have copie^l thb Tniatake. 

in the Raslrotla-t'timAa-Mahakatfffa^. written iti Suka 8. 1518 
(V. S. A.D. 1590), it bstateil that a Canflni-vaipSl prince 
had been arloptetl by the Stirj^a-vanibi king of Kannuj ^ 
and that the former thp fixst prince to lie designated 
RaAlrodn. 

Besides this, it ia abo posaible that in e^oiiree of time, 
owing to the influence of VaUhnavisni, the Ra^trukiJt^s 
may have been considered Yedu-vanisis. I quote, for Inatance^ 
the case of the Gobil boaae of Bbatinagnr (Kathiitwir), When, 
in the thirteenth century of the Vikrama era, they had been 
ruling in Marwar, they were considered Surj^a-vam^ifl, whereas 
now, owing to their present alKnle I>eing in the vicinity of 
Dwamka, they allege themselves to be Caiulfu^viiipik, as 
is evinced by the following Btanjca;— 




51 %^: I 


iT^ ^ ^^iJn^^rirmTTv'YiT i ■ 

■WTRlT WTH^nnS^ ITflBf f^lfriTT^tTi^TTT I 


•iKI^iWY ^rm wr^ff i 

I 

Tisij ^ ^ TTsti ^ I ffiiTiTT ttf?f infhr: pq I 

(wiS; iTW^:) 
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TTT^rr 

WTT ^ ^T^TTffT 
TirTTw irra ^fT^r ^ 
fifRJ^5TTa JTI TTTfsWTf^ 

7^ mm ?TT I 

A fiLitliot proof of Voi^iix^Lim mfliieneibg iht^. LLuoogo is 
tliat ip the se4ii of a copper gitint^ of the sixth century, of the 
Vifcrftiua of the KAstmkgtE king Abbimanyu, there is an 
image of the gotideaa Anihika seated on a lion, tt^hUe in their 
enbaequent copper grants Garuda has been substituted. 

Here it may ulm he asked why, if the Ruftrakutas in 
reality were not 0anJra-mip5l3p did they themselves allow 
the repetition of a mistake committed by a ^ribe« Iti reply 
I beg to say that the royal family of Udaipur b popularly 
styled SiLrj^fl-varpsi, but the learned Maharano Kumbhakaniia 
himself, coDcurring with the opinion of previoya seholanit 
stateil in hia iZdsiJUi-prt^ (a commentvary on the 
that the loujider of the dynasty was a Brahman 

fiprgr^ i 

Next t shall take up the question of the Ra§traku.tas and 
the Gaharvals being one and the Kame. 

An inaeription of king Lakha];^ap4la ^ has been found at 
Badn^^dn t it is of the thirteenth century a.d^ It contoLns 
the lines :— 

ng n [ y H| g f im : mfmmx 

i.e, Protected by the famoua Ihi^tmkuta kings, the eity of 

^ Thi» LtkllfteJ^pAU wma servnia in dweilt from CkndrL % ii 4 »|gainq 
twenty yran in nbeh vd Krtivc sbqul iha unui perioc) which 

k idfli^;[Tw-d to ths Golukrvil Cewdn nf fuitLAUj. 

In tb^ Unito4 PmviiKej IbKJi I^akljA^ iM I'riiemlly tuppfMoil to W s 
Dsph^w of kin^; ,Tm)^ftr«aElM» nud 1 think tfuit the AUthur oJ th* hJiBi 

nlji ft snmciwhcro in kb work mc^nliunrd him as inrh. 
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Badayfm is an ornament of the provin^^e of Kanauj 
Havini^ conquered Ms foes by his proireas, Candru becAcne 
the first king of that place.” 

Similarly^ we have found a (!Opj}er grunt of the Gahorvul 
Candnidcvn of V, S. 114^ which contaiiiB the liiiefi — 

i.e. “ Caadradeva, sioti of Yaioingmlm, liccame u powerful 
mouarcb. linving vanqiiisbed bis ciiEmio 3 with iLe forec of 
luB arms, lie t«ok tlie kingdom of Kananj," The lineage 
of Caudradeva ia not mcntiouerl in t his copper grant. But 
his dcsccndanta were afterwards knavim as Gshan jiU. 

Comparing both these inscriptions and taldng into con¬ 
sideration the contcmporoncoiisucss of the two Candmdevas 
mentioned therein, we conclude that both refer to one and 
the same. Candrodeva, having first taken Hadayiin. later 
took posse&sion of Kanauj also. After him his eldest eon 
MadntiapSb aiicendetl the throne of Kanauj, while the younger 
son Vigrahapula received Baduyun as a jaglr. The BadJivun 
family stuck to the original racial nujne, but the descendanta 
of Madnnapata, being sovereigns of (i/tdliipura {anotlier name 
of Kauauj), assumed the title of Oahar^'fil, just as some 
ROstrakiitas, residents of village Itertka of the United 
Previuccs, came to lie known after it as RetHmils. In the 
Prakrit language fiiihar can easily he a corruption of 
Gadhipurf}} 

It may also be noti^ that, when Rao STha. having severed 
all conitections with Kanaiij, migrated to MSrwor, he at once 
abandoned his Hurnamc Gahrfrval and acknowledged himself 
lis simple RasfmkutR- 

We conclude that, when the power of tho Paril.am became 
weak owmg to the invasion of the RfL^tmkuTa king Jndm- 
ruja III of the Deccan, their feudatories Ijegan to assume 
' IThis ci,viiiDliig>- Hem* la require rxpLwstioii.— liu,J 
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tndcp^ndeiico. Cons^iquently in about V* S. 1IS7 some. 
Ifcnilwr of the RaKtmkutA family, having carved out an 
inclcpendent atate of Badayi^n. soon after took posaession 
of Kanauj. Afterwardst when Jayat^nJra was killed and 
when^ shortly after, Shama-udd&i began to drive out the 
RastraktJtaB from that region, Jayacandm^e graorlsoD Slba 
nugrated to Mara^ar Wo Maliuvi. 

Certain mins at Jlahuvi (Dh?t- Famithabad) are still 
caUed Snia-mo-ka-khera. 

Agam, from a copper grant of Rao DliuLais gratidsoii of 
Rao Siba, we gather that in hifl reign a Brahmaii liad hronght 
down the idol of their tutelary^ ddty from Kanauj- SimiJarlyp 
In fbe loseriptioii of W S. 1686 of Rathor .laginal^ the latter^s 
ancestor Dhuhar is mentioned as Surya^varpii Kanaujiya 
KatbOr. 

Taking all these facts into consideitition, we are led to 
believe that in reality tbe Ra^trakntas and the Gahairala 
were of the same lineage, Bcside^i thiHp in the 
(written in the twelfth century of the Vikrama era) there ia 
a mention of thirty-sis clans of Kshatriyaa^ and in the Kumam- 
pala-earitra (written in V, S. 1132)* where thirty-six elans are 
enumerated, the Raalrakuta clan is designated ** Rat", 
while no specific mention Is made of Gaharvdb^ 

Again, finding a mention of the name of (Sopala and his 
successor Madanapahi in aBauddha inscription of V. S. 1176 
(a.d, 1118) from Set Mahetbt And Gopala being eatitled 
therein as Oidhipurmihipa or ruler of Kanaujt Air. X, B, 
Sanyal thinks that these two, tiopala and Madana, w^eie the 
ancestors of the aforesaid Rastrakiita king Liikhapapala of 
BadayUn ; that llopala had ac€|iiired possessiou of Kanatij 
in the hist quarter of the eleventh, century of the Christian 
Era^ sometime between the overthrow ol the Fratihara 
Dynasty of Kanauj in 1030 (V.S. 1077) and the acquisition 
of that kingdom by Gaharwnl Candra in nlmoat the last part 
of the eleventh centurv ^f the Christiait Era, and that 
Gaharwal Candra had fieked the kingdom o! Kannuj from 
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GopalA, wliki accoujjta (or the title of " GtuShipwii^ipa ’’ 
being afihee<l in the inscription of Se^ Muhetb to the name 
of Gopalu ulone, and not to that of hU son MHdano, 

Further, Mr. Sonyal quotes a stanza from the copper grant 
dated Sttka-S. 972 (A-H- lOSO ; V, S. HOT) of TriJocanapala, 
found At Surat, in which tlwra is a mention of the Ifastrakatas 
having ruled over Kanaiij. Mr, Sanynl supports tbb view 
on the basis of the Set Mahoth inscription. 

In regard to the above opiiuon the following points deserve 
consideration; —■ 

Tlierc have been founil a copper grant of Trilocanapula, 
dated a.b. 11127 (V,S, 1004). and also an inscription of Ya^fi' 
pola, dat«l A.1). 1036 (V. S. 1093), from which we conclude that 
the Fiatihurus held sway over Kanauj for some time even 
after thin period. Moreover, a stanza in the copper grant ^ 
of the Gaharwal Candra. dated V. S. 1148 (A,P. 1091), found 
at CaudrovutI, runs as folloa's :— 

TTBTTtE’srN: i 

From thl-t wc thu! Ciinilm had rotiquored 

Kanauj lon|? l>ofore the date of thia iiLecriptioQ. The pro- 
poeitbms that Candni had conquered Kanauj m the last 
part of the eleventh century of the ChriMian Era and that 
the Ra^lrakfita Gop^a of the BadiiyQii inacrlption mlinl 
over Kanaiij in the lost quarter of the eleventh century do 
not app^l to lea&on. 

Aji^ain In the Barliyon iimcriptioii it U thus sLated about 
Madnnapala, sucoessor of Gopala— 

" n^fitwrm^rTrfi w 

(1. 8) 

i.e. under the powerful influence of Madanapala there was 


* YoJi lip p, 3(H, 
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no talk «!veii of the MuliammadtttiA cvtr attempting an 
approach to the bank of the Gangeti,^’ 

M to tliia Jlr, Sonyal liimsolf thinks that Madannpila 
may have fought with the Muluunmacians aa a fcmlatory 
general in the army of the Gaharwal Govindscandra. 

1 f it were @0, it would be more Open to question bow the 
eeribc, who delights in recording even the ordinal^’ act of 
hb patron’s forefather Madaim in having kept the 
Muhammadans from the banks of the Ganges, forgot to take 
notice of such a great deed as the conquest of Kaoauj by 
Mndana^s predeeessori Go|»ala 1 
J!r Sanyal bolds V. 8, 1S&7 (a,i>. 1200) os the probable 
date of the Ra^trakiita Lakhaou’s Bada}iin inscription. 
This Lokha^a wm seventh in descent from Catidfadeva. 
According to the prevalent practice of aKsigning a period 
of twenty years to each ruler, if count back 140 yeats from 

the date S. 1257| we arrive at V. S. HIT (a.d_ I060)p 
liH the time of Candradeva of Baduyiin^ 

We have found a copper gximt of V, S, 1148 (a.d. 1001) of 
Candra of Kaiiiiuj^ referring to hb umny past eonqueats and 
ccrenionies ; also w'c know that this Csndro retired from the 
throne in V. S. 1 ir>l (a.i>. 1007), hs^ung made over the kingdom 
to hu4 son MailanUp and dic^J only three alter^ From 
these fact« we conclude that thb Candm was rather old at 
the time of issuing this cop[MT grant {V^. 8. 1148) i and this is 
Further liottir out by the fact that even hia sou Miwlaunt 
having attained old age, retired in V. S. 1161 {A,l>. 110-1)^ i.e. 
only four yeans after Caiiulm'a death, and died in about 
V. S. 1167 tA-n- 1110)- 

Hcnccp to suppose that Canfira of Biuluyflu is identical 
with him of Kunauj would not be improbable^ Tlie same 
Candnip lla^dng acquired EadayOn, may soon after have 
conquered Kanauj, m has Ijccu stated before. 

In the circuniJitancesT if we presmne Gopsla of the Set 
Mahctb inscription to be identical with the one meutionerl 
in the Bndayun inscription, it may be said that the scribe 
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of thc^ former iniicriptioii may havci uMxik] the title 
" G^htpurMJtipa ” to Gopula io consideration of the Bud&yfin 
family l>cing closely related to the Knnauj fiinnh% 

In the foregoing we have referred to the copper gmnt 
dated Saka-S. 972 (V. S. 1107; a d. lOSO) of Triloeatiapak. 
This inscription has reference to some past, and not to any 
contemporaryj, R^trnkut^-^ of KammJ^ It themforc intis 
no support in the Set ^laheth inscription. 

Further^ b it mot atranj^c that, ovriag to a fancied 
resemblance between the names of Yaiovigraha and Vigraka- 
pals and MahJeandra and Mahipola, Dr. Uoemle came to the 
conclusion that the GaharvaLs belonged to the Dynasty ? 
In the itat place, the names of all the kings of the Pala 
dynasty ended in the termination Pala - secondly^ MahipaLa 
of the Pala dynasty wm a powerful king^ w'hilo the Gaharval 
MahJcanLlra was not even an indcpciident chief. Thirdly^ 
in all the mscriptions of the Pala kings^ exeeptiiig one of 
MahipaUr the dates are given in their regnal years* whereas 
in all the inscriptions of the Oaharva] kings the Vikmma 
Sam vat b used. Lastly^ kinp Dhaituapala and Rajyaplila 
of the Pala Dynasty married the daughters of kings Parabola 
and Taiga respectively of the Ra^trakuta Dynasty, while, 
as shown abovCp the It^tmkntas and Oaharvahi were identical. 

Some people hold the Raattakfitas and the Gmharvals 
to be of distinct origuis on the ground of their different 
CrWmJ. But VijSame^vara has clearly ftaid—^ 

Tnwf^TTT .... 

i.t " tte Gotroi and Pratyiraa of kinRS aoco^^l with those 
of their priesta," 

Accordingly* having shifted their reeidcnce from one 
province to another, they may probably hove been required 
to change their Paroliitasp and so their Gotra^ may abo have 
changed. 

The quotAtbn given below from ^^vagbo^'B ^unda- 
ranauda-MahUkavija will also be Buffieient to show that the 
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difference In Golr<iM does ant necessarily mdieat^ tliflerciice 
of tlie ebm:— 

Le. ** oHs'iag to tlic ckange of the priest they adopted Gantama^a 
{rofm iiurtead of theb previous Kantsa Gotnir^^ 

Thus, on giving a careful consideration to the snbjeciti 
the doubts mised aguhiat the coUateratucaa of the 
and the Gakarwila will be seen to be gtoandless. 

SAHTTTACAaVA PanPTT NaTH Keu* 


FOSDATION DE GOEJE 

CoSIMtTNICATlON 

1. IjC bureau de la foudation ifa pas aubi de modiCcutlous 
depuis le moia de novembre 1328^ ct est ainsi oompoa^: 
C. f^aouck HnjgronjD (prfeident)i M. Th. HoatAma, Tj. De 
Boer^ ^Iverda da Qmvo ct C. Van VolleuEovon {BOCTe- 
taire-trfsorierj^ 

3. Des huit publioutioaH ilo la foniJation U reste un certain 
nombre d^exemplairoa^ qoi sont mis en vente au profit de la 
foodutioQp oheii rMteiir E. J. Brill, amt prb marqu&: (1) 
Reproduction phot-ographjquo du roAnuscrit dc Loyde de la 
(farnd^h de al-Buhturi (1909)^ fl. 96 ; (3} KUdb ^-FdkhiT de 
abMufaddab Mr C, A. Storey (L9L5), fL G; (S) SirciL^chrift 
d€s Gasdii gegen die Sdtinijja-Sckte^ par L GoMziher (1918)^ 
fl, 4.50 i (4) Bar HcbmciiB^s Book of tkc Dm^^j 4d, A. J* 
Wensinck (1919)^ fl. 4.50 ; (5) Dw Opkomsl mu fui ZiudieiMhe 
Imommt in par C* Van Aj^eadonk (1919)* fl. G; (6) 

Die Rich/uugen der Islamijsehen Korauoust^u^^, par L 
Goldriher (1920^ B- 10; (7) Die Epitome der Meia:phgsik des 
Atierroes^ iibersctzt und mit emer Einteitung mid Erla uter- 
ungen versehen, par 8, van den Ber;gh (1924)p fl, 7.50; (B) Lea 
Liwrcj dee Cliemm, par G. Levi della Vida ^1829),, fl. 5. 

Ntmnftre^ lOSfiL 
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The ZcK)i*oGjcAL Section of me Nus5HATU-LrQi:Ll?ii of 
ITamdltllah AL-^IcsTAuri al-QazwinL Edited, tmna- 
luted, nod Aunot-atcd by Lieut-Culotiel J- Stephenson, 
C.LE., M.B., D.Sc., "f.R.C. 8. (Oriental Tmusktion 
Fimd, New Series, vol. 9 x 6j pp. ^vi + 100 + 

127h London: Royal Aflistlc Society, 1028, 15^. 

Dtiring the Isat twenty yearns oonfudorable attention has 
been given to one of the c hief Pets bn writers of the Il-khanT 
period, Hnmdiillah .Mustaufl of Qaiswin, a friend of ihe 
illvstrions atateaiimn and historian, Ea8hldii*ddin FodlidlUi* 
who appointee! him to a post in the fimncifll adnunistration. 
Of the works in which hk leUure was employed . three liavc 
come down to ns. The iirst. of these » the iinivciBal hktory 
know'n as TaVlA'A-i Gtizidu^ has pnhlkhed in foi^imile 
in the Gibb Atemoriid Series with an abridgesJ translation 
by the late Professor E. 0. Browne; the second is the imtnenBe 
historical poem entitled Zafanidma^ extant in a uruque MS, 
(Brit, Museum, Or. 2833) ; the third k the NuzJmUi %QuliA, 
which may he deserihed aw nn encyclopflEdia of popida r science. 
The third comprising the geogrnphical portion of the 

work was edited and translated by Mr* C, I^e Strange {Gibb 
Memorial Series^ xxiii)^ and now we arc indebted to Colonel 
Stephenson for an excellent edition anil translation of the 
section dealing ivith zoology, which forma, part of tlie first 
moyiAi, Tliere seems to be no earlier Persian treatise on 
the subject, and even In Arabic, apart from monographs by 
philologists like AnmaT and AbQ 'LTbaydu, the Ktfdbu 
'l-FJaytiw&n of 3^1^ stands alone; for whUe the Nuzhat 
was oompletcd in 1340, Damlri^s (la^dtu 't-^ayasmn dates 
from the Utter half of the same century. Moreover, the 
Arabic ^Titers regard tlic subject mainly from a literary 
point of view, unUke yamdullihj whose work nmis on scientific 
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linfifl, though its contont^ do no mori! tluin “ nilow tis to soe 
what, good or bod, high or low, actually waa the atatc of 
zoological iicieiicc in the Mulianutmdaii Eaat tn mcclliicval 
times Faint as this praise may nppeJir, Col oneJ Stephenson 
judges rightly that the historical aspect of the work is that 
which constitutes its real importance. Though teeming 
with absorditi^, it provides in comparatively few pages 
a great amount of information, not reaiiily accessible cite- 
where, that sbeds light over a wide 6eld of study. For 
example, since the description of each animal is followed 
by a list of the medical and magical uses of its several parts, 
'* we thus have a ‘ Materia MedJca ’—a list of the druga of 
utiimol origin used in Ih-mia at the time of the compilation 
of the jVi'riAat," and the names of the diseases in which they 
were applied. Much of this lore is Iraditiniml or pojmlar j 
the authorities moat fre€|ijeiit!y oitoi are the ironrfera «/ 
Crcffffon by tlio writer's fellow-towusmun Zakariyva b, 
MuliEimmad al-QaawinI and the vast collection of anecdotes 
by ‘Awfi—a fact that .speaks for itself. It ahouhl tie noticed, 
on the credit side, that he often gim the Turk! and ilongolian 
names of the animals described. Xatunilly these names 
have sufTcred at the hands of the copyists. 

The oldest and licst M3, of the is one written in 

1443 and presetv'ed in the BibUoth^uc NationaJe (Ancien 
Fonrls 133), By collating this and five other ilS. copies 
in addition to the Bombay lithograph, the editor has produced 
a good and trustworthy text. Here and there, I think, 
it is capable of being improved, but so far oa T have teated 
it the doubtful readings are almost invariably those which 
cannot be corrected with any certainty. E.g. 

(p, *-J, the name of a fabulous '‘man-catet**, is clearly 
a mistranseription of fta/mxdfiot or fiapnxtopaf, which 
in its turn repreaente the Peiskn ; hut who shaU 

decide how the word was spelt by Hamdiillah ? Old MSS. 
of the ^oifwiwi'u have “n iJasj' 
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comiption of Kotwithstandii^ its strttJght- 

foir^aid etylop tJii^ book raifidit mauy a probleni foi read™ 
uDlamiliaT vnih ita Biibiectr-Hiatten We Have tker^ore 
every reason to be gratelul to Colonel StepbeDSOQ, on* of the 
lare Orierktal ^bolarit wbo are also experts in mology and 
medicine^ for a traiistntjon, the value of wbicb is 

inereoKrd by numerous notes on epeuial poiata eonncctetl 
with natural MstOTy, etc. 

I conclude with some oriticisms, P, 1, U &: He gave to 
animals sensation and motion, that they may seek their 
food according to U Jj- Tliia pbraBe^ which 

is left untranslatedt means ** in cHimpeusntioTi for wliat Is 
dissolved i.e. for waste caused by the bodily secretions. 

Of. Fifdatffifu 'l-Hikriiiitf ed, l^iddTqb p, 115^ 15 1. **1^^ 

V jli ^ j\^ p_ 2^ l_ 25: Instead of " has proved a 
felicitous guide” read "is set down here (is quoted) for 
luck ”, P, 7, L 2 : “ Infidds ” is not an adcfjuate rendering 

of which denotes tho Ismi'IUs and partieular!)^ the 

“ABsassins”. P. 12, lost Uno: ” There is a friendship 
between the snake and the ibex ; and if the ibex^a horn and 
the suiike^a tail be burnt, and the ashes rublosl on the sole 
of the foot, one wUl feel no dlatress even after long waLkiag,” 
Since it has presiously been .stated that the ibex is the enemy 

of the smke, the editor suggests thnt is a slip for 

But does not the seuae of the passage imply 

tbnt some kind of ocotiJt or magical sympathy was supposed 
to exist between the two animals ? P. 22, L 5 from foot: 

For ” applic4itioti to the eye” read suppository 

has both meanings (see Dozyi Suppl^mt), P, 29^ 1, 9 : 
“It b an ugly and dirty animal." The translator owes an 
apology to the hear for these epithets, neither of ivhieh occum 

in the test. He reads y (ric) jil, the last word 
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being au cmnnilation, but IJnmfUillah wrote 

eeclosSon-seeking So DamurT isijTf 
it retirea into its don for the pui|>oac of bibomation, 
P, 78, L 8 from foot: For *‘fiat” road “smooth”. The 
point is that the young eaglets have nothing on which they 
can lay hold to prevent Ihemaelvcs from falling. The author 

a<ld», “ hut notwithstanding their snmlJ siae, they 
JkLili and elect to test quietly rather than to move aljout,” 
Colonel Stephenson alters which Ls the ccading of 

i 

the bo 5 rt iiSS.^ j an imconimou word mcening 

“ Ijold during the night and tranalates by *' they have nn 
fear *\ Surely the correct reading is i e, the eagleta 

are endowed with a (instinct) of iself-prcaervatiotu 

88, note : " The Shaihhu-r-Tla^iHis a title by 

which I bn Sina is often designated. 

R, A. Nicholson* 

FALAKl-T-^iftWANl: Hia TiMESy Life, a^td Works* By 
IIaoI llAijAJi. Jaraea G. Forlong Fund, vol. vi. lOj x 
7^ pp. 9b. London: Royal Asiatic Society^ 1929. 
Cd. 

Thifl book of 9fi pages h the introduction to the author^s 
forthcoming cflition of the of Falakf, a panegj^riat 

ol the Shirwinuhah Minijchihr II (514-44 A.ti.)* It b^ns 
with a careful account^ haseA on numismatic as well as 
literary evidence, of the Idstoty and clironology ol the Shalui 
of Shir wan in the eisth century of the Hijra. Thomsclve^ 
weak an<1 obscure, they derive a certain lustre from their con* 
ncclion with two great Persian poeta^ NiriimT, who dedicated 
his L^Jijhl iind to Aklmtan 1, and Khaq^i, who 

was Falukra conteiiipfjrar}^ and in the elegy wliich he wjote 
on his death callgil him ** a sneeze of my law ful magic 
meaning in plain prose " my pupil m the art of poetry 
If the exhaustive research underta^ken by Dr* Had! ^asan 
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lias not produced u dc-al m the shape of facts concerning 
Pnlaki iiimftclf. it has athM very conaitlembly to our know- 
leJgc of the literary histoiy of the period. He shows by 
means of an mgemoiis dediiction from passages in the iJitrail 
that, the poet rlicih not in577 A.ir. as has hitherto i)ecii supposed 
hut nearly forty yearn earlierp after having been released 
from a fortress in which be was interned by hia royal patron | 
and several other long-establiahed errors are decisivdy 
corrected. The Dtimn of FalakTp which contains little over 
a thouiiaud couplets, is e.vtant in a unique MS, at Miminh. 
Taking this lia the baa is of his text, the editor has snpplencientocl 
it hy a ihorough oxaminaiion of anthologies^ leiicons, 
trejitises on proswlyt and works od gcneml literatuie. One 
might perhaps wish that he liad expended so much labour 
on a writer more cdnspieuoiis lor merit anil interest; but he 
has worked all round the subject, and there can Iw no doiiht 
that the result is an exi^ptionolly fine contribution to the 
critical study of Persian poeti^^ The two iUustrations 
reproduce a ntmta 2 nd by Falaki and a page containing a 
rcfetence to him in the Df^Toi of ^htniy-Dln ^iifurw'ah 
rrom iISS, in the British Museum and the India Ofiice. 

I hav^e ohsermi only two mistakes i « for and 
Arion for Orion, both on p, 21. 

B. A, JficHOiJSON:. 

Tuk SlATUNAwi OP JalaluVdIse EgmI. Edited from the 
oldciat manuscripts available witfi critical notes, transla- 
tiOTip and commentary, by R, A. litCKOLSO^, Litt.D,, 
LL.D,, F.B.A., Sir Thomas Adams's Pmfci^aot of Arabic, 
Cambridge. VoL HI, containing the text of the Third 
and Fourth Books. Gibb Memorial Series, New Sciiosp 
1\^ 3, 10 X xxxi + 64 + 510 pp. London: Luxac 
&Co„im m 

Tlimo volumes of this great work by Professor Nicholson 
have now appeared, and both author and printers fMosars. 
Brill of l^ideny am to congratulated on the excellence 
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of thia third volimit. Professor Nicholson^fl Introdufrtion is 
of siogulaT mtoT^t. When he piiblUhed the text of the first 
two books he expkmed why he preferred oertain nLUiuscripiB. 
His text of Book ! is based on manoseript C—qd early 
fourteenth century copy belonging to the Britiish Museum— 
that of Book n on mEinuseript D—-a Munieh copy dated 
AM. TOG {a,d* ISOTjp Tliese maniiHeripts, although old and 
l^ood, are not of pre-eminent authority, Profcaaor XichoUon 
chose them because, for masons which he gives, he considered 
other maauscripU to show sjgM of corruption and alteration 
of whftt was probably the poet's original XoW| howeverp 

by a djigutar piece of good fortune, he has obtALucft mnnu- 
aeripts written so soon after Jalalu'd-dju^a death that tliarc 
is no r^uestiou as to their superiority* .4coordingly the text 
now publisbe^l aa to Book III up to line 28^ that of 
manuficript H, and na to the test of Book III and the vfbole 
of Book IV that of manuscript G. H is a manuscript in 
private possession in OoDst4:tntinopIo; it was written in 
A,H, G87, and is said to have been read to Jalalu^d-din, G is 
preserved in the museum attachi^lto JalaluM-din's Turba ” 
at Qilniya; it was written in a,ii, G77 and La said to be a 
copy of a corrected and emended archetype that was read to 
the author and his friend Ilusamu'd-din* As JaLalu'd-dln 
diwl in A,H, G72t it b clear that these two manuscripts give 
ns a t«ixt of unusual trust worthiness. 

Variations in the text of the iluthnnuvr Can be roughly 
divided into tw^o main cla&sea—changes due to later copyists 
und difiemnees which matj be due to alterations nuide in the 
original poem by the [wet Iiimsetf, The Mathnawi b, in places, 
not very polbiied veiae; its rhymes often offend; it is not 
very difficult to emend them so as to avoid obvious breaches 
of rules- Moreover, its meaning h comtantly obiscured by 
excessive conciaeuesa, and may ^ explained by the adtlition 
of a liiifl or two* Thus cimuges and additions have Uen 
made only too frequently by ingenious copyists. But w hat arc 
wo to say to differences in reading occurring m nmnufKiripta 
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BO carfy that copjiate had little time to work tlioir wicked will 
upon them ! Professor Nichobon Biiggcats that the firat 
copies of the poems — or at least of its earlier books — were 
corrected and published during the jKWtb lifetime or soon 
after bis death. Whether Jalalu^dHlin himself made or 
approved of these corrections eannot bo said. But he may 
well have done ho. Fitzgemld's extensive alterutianB to his 
own original %*emoii of the Ruba'iyat show bow far a poet 
ca» go in this direction. 

The text has been remarkably well printed. The list of 
errata cannot be called long. There are mnety-threo coiroc- 
tions to Book til — 4810 lines—and only thirty-eight to 
Book IV — 3856 lines. And most of them are very trivial^ 
such as addition or omia^on of an Very few additional 

mistakes have been revealed by a careful perusal of the 
text* In case thoy may be useful to Professor Nicholson they 
are noted here z - — 


kill. L 839, for 


read 

jd»y 

p. 122, heading, for JjJi 

l-T 


1. 3200, for 

O'- 

ft 

o';. 

1, 3613, for 


tf 

•Jf-' 

1 3710. for 

g^A-ait 

tf 


L 3886, for 

jUnU Li 

Ik 

Lt 

p. 25Tj h«admg, 

for 



klV. 1.306, for 

j* 

read 

y 

1. 377, for 


jri 

1 

p. 136, bc^isg, for -**, 

If 


1. 2TT1, for 

O' 

rii 


I. 3816, for 

J' 

n 

J' 

1. 3643, for 

J1UA- JASHABt 


tP 
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There are some cases where the leading looks qaeetioiiabie, 
though perhaps the manuscript authority may be concltisive. 
The lollowing are noted :— 

Book m. 1.130, jS may perhaps he -^0 {wool), 

1. 919, jli-i jJJI may perhaps be jU> 

I, 2567, ^ j may perhops he j 
1.47S1, and Book IV, L 187^ should we not 
teail either or in both piacesi— 

preferably the former 1 

Book IV, 1, 319, may perhaps be 

1. 1657, B-u'j perhaps bo 

SjJJ tJU-j 

L255T, may perhaps be 

]. 2864, jljfj jjjil may perhaps be 

1. 3783, jjj j may perhaps he 



In Book IV, 1, 2997, the cnrioiis form m#!s occurs twice. 
The Arabic termination in i is sometimes written •, for 
example in the hadtih quoted in Book IV, L 1420— 

4if 

All atudenta of Persian arc swatdng with mtetest the next 
volume, which is to contain the translation of Boob in and 
I \, and stDl more the commentary and explanatory notes. 
The Mathnawi is by no means easy to translate, for words 
and phrases meet one on eve^ page presenting difficolfy. 
But much harder is it to grasp the real meaning which 
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JalMu'd^ia iatcnd^l to convey to hia hearera. Take such 
a simple cxatuple as the famous lines beginnlitg l 

Tbe poet deals with this idea moze than once; thus: 
jlijl , 31 : jA ij 

What does he rcallj' meaii ? Speaking for myself, I look 
forward with impatience to Piofesaor l^icholsoa's lemarSu 

on this and many another difficult passage. The ^ufTs 
of Jalalu'd-dxn’s time lived in a irorld of ideas so different 
from our own that few of us can really appreciate and 
sympathize with their thoughts and iheii bdiefsH If any 
motlerti scholar can underatand the mind of a great Muslim 
mystic of the Middle Ages» it m Professor Nicholson^ 

Perhaps the scheme of tJie Gihh Memorial Series hardly 
allows of one miggestion. Tlie late Professor Browue told 
us that the Mathnnwi waa poetry of a very high onJcr”* 
The translation of Books 1 and II is adequate as to the 
wonJs. But Professor Nicholson lias shown us in his SciccW 
Pi>ems from thf^ DJwdn-i-Sham^-i-Tabnz how he can also 
translate the spirit and reflect the poetry of Jalala*d'diu* 
Could he not do something like this for the Mathimwi too I 

C. N* S. 


An AaAato Hjstoey ofGdjabat, j^/ur uMl uftA hi Mu^ffar 
wa Alih, By 'ABUAXoJiH Moijammao bin 'Omae al- 
MakkI al-A^aft, ULitoUKiiANl. V^ol. III. Edited by 
Sir E. Destson Ross (Indian Texts Series). 9^ x G. 
pp. cAV + 42 + 215. Eondori 1 John Murrajj Albemarle 
Street, 1929. 7*. 6rf. 

This is the third and last volume of the text of tbha most 
valuable work» the tmique hologmph manuscript of which 
Sir E, I>enison Rosa discovered in the library of the Catcutta 
2Uodrasah. The importance of his dbtjovciy can bardly be 
over-rated. The book is primarily a history of Gujarat and 
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B mo«t valiublf! and indepead^t account of that state and 
its nilcni, but the author branches off Into the hlstoiy of 
pcacticallj atl other Muslim states in India, Jaunpur, the 
Eteecan, Malwa, Khandcith, Bengal, aud Dihli. For the 
history of the small state of Eihandesh Hiijji ad-I^abu', os 
the author is commonly styled, is the only authority besides 
Firishta, and he gives us much information which supple- 
menta Firislita’s brief account, and much more which explaina 
it. His history of the Bahmanicis, and of the dynasties W'hicb 
succeeded them in the Beccun, and of Muslim dynasties in 
all parts of India, algo contains mudi which enables the 
searcher after huitorical truth to supplement and correct 
accounts given by other hktoruios. 

The editor explains in his introductions to the three volumes 
the difliciilties, neither few nor light, of tlic tost of editing 
the text of ^ajji ad-Dabir, of which, however, he has 
acquitted himeeU with conspicuous success, Moat valuable 
and interesting additions to the text of the work are the 
subject-index, the iiotca, and the three appendicca, hut the 
most important is the biographical and geographical index. 
The importance of this index and the difficulty of compiling 
it are explained by the editor in his introduction to votume ii. 
“ One great cause of confusioii to the reader throughout this 
history (he might have added, eveiy Indian hutoiy) is the 
author's practice of referring to the leading dmtnaiis personae 
by their titles only, without reference to their other names ; 
and seeing that many of these title* were always home by 
some one, and were indeed sometimes held by two or more 
individuals concurrently, the result is of ten moat bewildering." 
Sir E. DenLson liosa has carefuUy examined each nicntion of 
a person by his title, has determined in each case to which 
holder of the title the entry refers, and has given in his index 
the personal name, ns well as the title, of the peraon mentioned, 
with references to the pnges in which he b mentioned. The 
difficulty of thi* task, and the immense labour which »t lias 
involved can he estimated ouly by students of original works 
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on IndLui histoiy^ mid the reenit of the editor's InboiLTA ia 
that tlik mdejc is not only a guide to thoi^ consulting this 
particular tcit, but a work of rofercnee for Btudents of Tndmn 
Jfusllm kUtoiy generally, as well as a iild4c] for editors of all 
future works on the same subject. AU such students owe a 
debt of gratitude to Sir E. Deniaou Hoss. 

The editor justly complains of the scanty notice which tia 
labours have received. “ The fact is/* he says, " that Arabic 
scholars are not os a rule interested in Indian history, while 
Indian histoiians are not generally acquainted with Arabic,” 
BO that the book has fallen lietween two stools. The pri^nt 
writer has met students of Indian Hstoiy who have never 
beard of Hajji ad. Babir, and has been in commumcation 
with one such engaged in the tianaUtioo of mi important 
authority^ which deals with the history of Miislim India in 
general, and that of Gujarat in paitieulm. This Btudont baa 
been advised to suspend his work until he has carefully 
studied Hiijjf ad, Babiri but for the reuson j^ven by Sir E. 
Denison Ross such ad vice as this k at pre^nt frultlesst Btsci 
our English translation of the te^rt k much to bo desired. 

A slight error in the mtroduotion to volume I seems hitherto 
to have escaped notice. Hfijji ad, Dabir is not conskient in 
hk spelling of place-names, and an instance of thk is hia 

spelling of the name of the town Sdrat in two waya^ C^jy- 
and . but the apdUng represents the district 

Sorath (Sourashtra), not the town. 

Sir E, Denison Rosa h:is rendered a great service to all 
students of Indian hktory. The text of the valuable work 
dkcoveretl and edited by him k a monument of scholarship 
and induatryj and a mine of historical information. 

WoLsai-EY Raid. 
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MATKRtAux POUR US CoBPU3 rsscarPTiONTJM Arabicobuu. 
DeuNiqme partie, Sjrio du Sud. Tome deuin^iDC, 
Jerusalem, “Hamm''. Deuxj^me foacleule. Par Max 
Van Bercheu. UJ x 11, 217—466 pp. In Memoircs 
publiis par Ics mcmlitrcs do I'mstitut fmofais du 
Cairo. Tome 44- Cairo, 1927, 

This fascicule coDcludes Van Berchem's work on Jerusalem. 
Short Doticea of the earlier fascicules hiVTO appeared in the 
Journal as they came out, and a general view may be taken 
here of the whole. It forms a separate book in three volumes, 
the third volume eoutaining the plates having been publUhed 
)>efoie the other two. .4n index U still wanting, but is 
promised. 

The existing Mamie monuments of Jerusalem that are 
earlier than the Christian kingdom of the sixth/twelfth century 
consist of the Dome of the Rock and the Aq^a mosque and one 
or two other buildings and remains in the Ha ram sanctuary. 
A few detached fragments of this period from the sanctuary 
and others from the town itself or from its neighbourhood 
arc preserved also. Both in the town and in the :9arftm 
there are nuoibcis of monuments still standing that date 
from the recapture of Jerusalem from the Cnisadera onwards 
to modem timea. Van Berchem brings together a com¬ 
prehensive collection of inscriptions from these objects, 
consisting of nil that he was able to see himself, and he adils 
any other Islamic inscriptions from Jerusalem of which he 
could find a record. He la careful to warn the reader that 
his collection is not complete and he pointa to place® where 
additions may be looked for, but St does not seem likely that 
they would be many or of much importance, lii any case, 
only a small proportion of his inscriptions have been published 
before. The aeries includes about 3<)0 items and starts in 
the Umaiyad period, extending over the remainder of the 
Islamic epoch, but for a gap in the sixth-twelfth century, due 
to the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Jlost of the inscrip¬ 
tions are amluteclural, but there lire a few of a different 
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kind, such aa decrees, title deeds, epttuphs^ and gTTkfitti 
The aubstaace of the record h usually brief^ the bulk of the * 
iuscriptioa generally oonsistmg of titles and formulas. 

To thbi collection Van Bcrchem adds a cocoBieiitAr}- in the 
usual form of a separate article on each inscription deiUing 
with the various points of iotcTOt as they arise* It contains 
justifications of the texts and translations, and evciy aid 
that could be required by the reader* But the commentary 
docs not stop at verifyini^ and explaining the mscriptions j 
it also looks to what can be learnt from their evidence when 
it b taken in conjunction with the other evidence avaibbk* 
Enquiries of thb description and general observations con¬ 
stitute the chief part of the commentary and form its text* 
the critical apparatus and minor potnU bring relegated to 
notes. The monuments to work on which inscriptions 
relate are described so far as b necessary for the purpose of 
the author* The descriptiona are generally detailed and are 
often illustrated by plans and dmwmg;^* The plates include 
views and details of sevemi of the monuments p besides 
reproductions of all the principal inscriptions. 

The book affords an excellent view of the pcogreas of the 
Arabic monumentul script at Jerusalem, from the plain 
Kufic of the UmaiYatls to the transition to the rounded 
character and thence to the modem forms j and St would 
hardly he posalble to follow the same development at any 
other place an fully and with so little interruption. Details 
of interest to poheogruphy arc noted regularly and com- 
mentwi on. 

Van Berchem^s interpretation of the inscriptions^ which 
b most carcfid and thorough—nothing that offem the least 
difficulty being paased unnoticed—produces a good deal 
that is of general value for language, for he demoastrates 
precisely the meaning of numbers of ivords and expressions 
particularly adminbtmti ve and technical termSp and he uot^ 
all peculiarities such as departures from grammar that have 
philological significance. 
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The deci^ea that have beea referred to nearly all beloiig 
* to the ninth^lifteeBth centorTj and lekta to the abolition 
of exactions. There are some ten of them and they are 
obvionaly valtiable historiciai documenta^ Hardly any of 
the other inacriptiona could well be deficribed a* historical, but 
many of them have a historical bearing and V'an Berchem 
searches ^^tematically for all the hbtorica] light they yield. 
This means comparing historical noricea with the opigraphiCAl 
records* tracing personages mentioned in the inscriptions* 
and looking into their circumstances, noting variaiions in 
style and formulae, detecting aUuaiona, and so forth* and 
arriving at concliiaiona that sometimes re^juire close reasoning. 
Some idea of the completeness with wldch this part of the 
subject is handled may be given by particular examples: 
all that is recorded about the demarcation of roads under the 
Unwyads is reviewed m order to show the signilicaDce of 
the welUknown milestones of' Abd ei Malik and for the hearing 
of the title hadf<t on the date of an iuacrjption, a full view 
of the usage as to this title in different parts of the Islamio 
dominions is fuTDished, Van Berchem's hktortcal deductions 
from a few tombstones and other detached fragments show' 
what it is possible to derive from the most hopeless looking 
material. 

The new historical fact that is produced by these investiga¬ 
tions dosa not amnimt to more than a little about the doings 
of SaUh ed Din and hia successors and n few indications 
aa to the administratlou, the position of individuals* and 
various other matters, one of wluoh b the clainis of the 
Ottomans to the Khabfnte. A constant check on the 
accuracy of the Arab historians ia obtaiiied and alone would 
repay all the trouble taken- The writ^^ia generally come 
out with creditu^ ftnd Mujir ed Din, author of the etAudard 
chronicle of Jerusalem Uns el JnUl, proves to be particularly 
reliable. 

The inscriptiona give a good number of topographical 
facta and sigua. They are followed up with the aid of the 
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gijograplieire, mcdioval traYellcrB, und otJierSi, and imiit useful 
Mflulta art 3 obtAinedp ohm alt^r long and. elaborate! enquiries. 
Tlie principal onca relate to the wallSj citHidcIi and aqueducts 
and to the Uaram. Some cutIoim inatAnces are ehown of 
the wav in which legends apring up and names travel from 
ihrine to shrioe. 

There are few Islamic monumenta of any conBequetico 
In Jerusalem that are not dateil directly by inacriptionB. 
Some of the tnadraaaa and other buildinga later than the 
sixth/twelfth century are remarkable lor their beauty or 
for other characteriatics. Van Berchem points out the 
fcaturea which are of Hpeetal interest for the hiatory of 
aKhitectmCt Ong. the early use of the cruciform plan and 
nnxlificatjoiis of it, the square minaret, some eonatnictional 
peculiarities, the Latin elements^ aometimea taken from 
Latin buildings bodily and sometimes imitations of Latin 
models, so frequent in the UuhammaJan buildinga of 
Jerusalem later than its rccrapturc from the crusaders^ As 
a rule no developments since the foundation of the buddings 
seem to have occurred and it is only in the Hamm that there are 
buildings which have been altered and restored at intervals 
extending over a long time. The inscriptione of the 
mowjne, of which the earliest known (but no longer in 
existence) belonged to the reign of 1^1 JWmtin^ become 
continuoiiB after the rixth/thirteenth century, and the way 
in which they elucidate various probleros with regard to its 
arcytecture, ita mosaics and other details connected with 
it, is discussed. 

The Dome of the Bock has a line of inscriptions longer and 
more complete than El Aq^. The result of Van Berchem'a 
researches here Ls virtuuUy a history of the monument m 
the light of itfl mscriptions. A great deal of new evidence 
is produced ; besides the numerous inscriptions published 
for the first time, there are reliable reconstructions of inscrip¬ 
tions on the vi^Lndowa and elsewhere, one or two dates previously 
unnoticed»such aa that of the tiling of the octagon, arguments 
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on iuportant problems founded on a strict consideration 
of the language. The existing mosatca are analysed and 
compared with one another and with eKflni pfes ^where, 
a very dJUicult problem of decipherment in one of them has 
been solved, adding considerably to our knowledge. All that 
is known of the vanished moaaka of the exterior has been 
collected. 

Van Beivhem succeeds in proving that the object of seveml 
of the inscriptions was to take posseoaion of buildings, aa it 
were, so as. to obtain their good auguries. This curious fact, 
weU worth demonstrating, gives a clue to the well known 
substitutions of El MjL'mtin at the Dome of the Rock. To be 
noticed arc his discusaiona of (lie length of the Umaiyad mH, 
and the cubit and of .Mamluk heraldry, u|| starting from 
cpigraphtcal data, 

Anj one who examines the book will be impressed by its 
extraordinary thoroughness. Remarkable arc the regularitv 
of its method, and the groat care for accuracy evident through¬ 
out and particularly conapicuous in recording the iuecriptiuns, 
the ohundance of the evidence that has been brought together 
by the author by means of his wide know ledge of his subject 
and by his untiring search in aU the souiccs open to him, 
the acuteness of ids observation and the elcanicsa and fairness 
of his exposition. References arc given throughout and 
the authority for every statement can be seen at once. 

The amonnt of useful information on many different mattcia 
that is affortled incidentally is onother notable feature and 

extends the value of the book far bevond its immediate 
theme. 

Some idea of the immense labour that the liook rcpiesenta 
can be obtained from a list of authorities consulted which is 
given m one of the volumes. It covera some twenty-four pages, 
and contains several hundred items, including unpublished 
aa well as books and serial publications. In it am to be 
found the oriental sources, such as Arab bistorians and 
geographers who treat of Jerusalem, aud the occidental ones- 
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tte accoimts of medieval pilgrims and tnivcUeis and abo 
modem Eoropean ttriters on the ploce^ The list is linuted 
to works cited in Van Bemhemb notes under abbreviated 
titles ^ others being cite*l also under fuU titles. Van Berchem’a 
labour would have been much less, if he had restricted 
himself to otigLnal Bourees^ but he took the trouble of 
going through translntioas and other secondary authoriti^, 
so that those unacquainted with Arabic could ebeck his 
statements. 

At un early stage of his career Van Bcrchein realized the 
importance of Arabic archaeology and tha aid that ita study 
could give to the histoTy of the tuanneiSj ideas, and civilization 
of Miifllims. He saw how epigraphy could he made to serve 
this object, notwithstanding that many of the iuseriptions that 
exist have Uttlc interest in themselves. He laid down princSpIea 
for dealing with them even before the first volume of the 
Mat^riaux had appeared, contoining hifl plan for a Corpus 
of Amh inscriptions^ He devoted himself to Arab epigraphy 
and had long been acknowledged os its greatest exponeufc, 
being consulted and receiving constant communications 
about it from oil parts. The reputation he had acquired and 
the geueral esteem in which he was held were strikingly 
shoiATi by the tribute paid to his memory by numerous 
distinguished scholars on his decease in 193L Shortly l>efore 
it had seemed that the project for a complete Corpus was in 
a fair way towards being realized, but now it is to be feared 
that it will not be carricil much beyond the point at which 
he left it eight years ago. ^^Teruaalcm ” represents a per¬ 
fection of bis method ns the result of experience and the 
advancG he had made la evident wben ** Jemsaleni ” ia 
compared with his excellent work on Cairo. From 
■ ‘ Jenisalom ” one can see that tho moot insignificant inscription 
of antiquity is always worth collecting, for it can always bo 
made to yield something usefuL 

It seems impossible to jimgine anything that could be 
done to make an epigraphical rcseareb more productive, and 
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it ia satialaotoiy that Van Berchem was able to complete thU 
book as a model for others to follow. 

Professor Wlet uadortook the arduous task of seeing the 
book ihrougb the Press after the printing had onlv just 
begun, and has carried it out in a way that deserves gcneml 
gratitude. 

A. R, Gij'est, 


MaQatst, El MawA iz wa l- i'tibAe ri drikk EL'lSijrj'AT 
w'A L Atsxe. Atahjc text edited by M. Gaston Wiet. 
Voi. V, fascictiio premier. H x 11. pp. i&j, in 
Memoires publics par les membres de I’institut fran^ais 
d’archdologie orientaie du Caire, Tome 53. Cairo 
1927. ' 

This mstalmcnt of Professor Wict^a tnogiiiEcent edition, 
of el Kbitat contains the history of Egypt from the Arab 
conquest to the end of the reign of the Tiilunida and meludea 
an account of the town of Fuatat and its outlying districts 
el Askar and el Qati'i'. ilaqria intToduMs most of the 
topographical chapters with some instructive remarks of hia 
own, but the rest of this part of his book is almost entirely 
a compilmion from earlier wxitem. whose statements are 
ftometimea abbreviated and sometimes reprodneed word for 
word, the soimces being sometimes indicated and sometimea 
not shown, The compilation is useful bwause nf the amount 
of scattered information that it brings together, and, moreover 
though the oiiginala of most of the extracts of which it is 
formed are still in existence, it does preserve some pa.seages 
that would otherwise have been lost. Oiie that is important 
IS the account of the foundation of h'mH, which Professor 
Wiet shows to have come originally from the ^itat of el Kindi, 
pother that is more striking is the celebrated description 
of the garden of I^iimiirawBih. with its curious and doubtless 
authentic details of the plantations, the house of gold and 
(to d«orations including the painted effigies of Mumlrawaih 
and his favourite women, the lion house, and the lions. 
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This i>a68agc b presumably derived from the ^Imo^t con¬ 
temporary Ibn ed Daya. 

In bis notes Professor Wiet gives references to the pasaages 
which Maqrizj baa taken from extant writ™ and also to 
modem books or publications in which any part of Maqrtd^s 
toxt has been translated or dbeussed. He deaU with any 
difficulty that the text oSers and further be indudes matter 
that 1 $ bkcly to be useful, aucb as the nami's of the directora 
of finance in Egypt collected by him from various sources^ 
He has succeeded in identifying nmtibers of persons and 
places, in correcting aevenL] errors of his predecessors, and in 
solving various other problems. His work has been done 
most carefully, and will be indispensable to students of 
the history of the ^Vrabs in Egypt. 

A. R. Guest. 


KitAjj Eti rt ‘ilm et tieb (the trcimirr of medieme). 

By TjjjiBiT IBS Qfbju, Edited by I>r. G, Sobht, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine, Eg^-^^itian University. 
11x7. pp. 186 Arabic text + 43 English and English 
and Arabic. Cairo : Government Press, 192B. 

This is a cooebo guide to therapeutics, undertaking, as 
stated in its opening sentence, “to describe malady and its 
reme<Iy as tersely as can be done.” It goes through the 
whole range of illnesses and ailments in separate chapterSt 
dealing with their causes and with the appropfkto treatment. 
Only a very few of the authoia of medic^d works in Ambio* 
which have reached ns flourished liefore Th&bit ibn Qurra, 
$0 that if this book b rightly ascribed to him, it would have 
a special interest. The question how far it shows any 
additions to Greek medicine would be of particular importance. 
That it is based largely on Galen appears from the frequency 
with which he b cited. The author also quotes Hippocrates 
fairly often and vaxiouB other authorities occasionally. 

But b the book really the work of Thabit ibn Qurro, 
who has been described as the gn^t mathematiclap^ 
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pbilosophrrf ancl phyHitmn of the tlund-iiinth century* 
one of the greatest figiues among the promoters of Arab 
learning of the time ? It seems oertaia that it is not. It m 
true that at the end of a lUt of the books composed by Thabit 
which ia handed down by el Qifii one finds the following* 
** There is aba in cinrent circulation an excellent Arabic 
compendltim known as ed PaMlira and ascribed to Tbabit.’'^ 
Dr, Sobhy infers to this statement as a proof of habit's 
authorahipr but he has failed to notice that immediately 
aftera^ariLs the author of the list mentions that he bad asked 
Thabit ibn Siniin whether Thabit ibn Qnrra was the author 
of the compendium and had been ansvrered that he was not. 
Against such evidence, theincluBionof Ed Damira by Ibn Abi 
U^ibi^a among the works of '^labit ibn Qimw has no weight. 

Thabit ibn Sinan, who was the grandson of ^lAhit ibn 
Qurm, died in 365-97C. Ed Pahhira* thereforep must dat’C 
from at least as early. But if Ibn SinA (b* 370-980) b men¬ 
tioned in the present vemon of Ed Paldiira, the book cannot 
have reached us in its original form. Dr. Sobhy^ m his 
introduction, includes Ibn SinA among the authors w'ho 
seem to have been consulted for Ed Dakhlra smee their 
names constantly occur in it fp the absence of an index, 
it has not been found possible to verify thb statement^ or, 
indeed^ to discover any reference to Ibn SinA in the book. 

In any case, this version of Ed I>a|4im is of considerabk 
antiquity and was well worth bringing out. It h produced 
from a unique seventb^thirteeptb century M8. The text 
appeara to be very gocKl. The printing and turn out leave 
nothing to be deared. Dr. &>bhy supplies a useful intro* 
duction in English and a carefully compiled glossary con¬ 
taining English equivalents of all Arabic technical terms 
and names of drugs that appear in the book. The glossary 
by itself is a work of much value. 


A, R, Guest. 
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KHrTAT HSH Sham. Bj Muhammad Kurd 'Alj Vol. 5. 

11 X 8r 308 4 4 pp, Damascus, 1927* 

Tlie four earlier Yolumea of tbis large Ambic work on the 
history and geography of Strm have been noticed in the 
Jounial. It is now announced that the IiittOTy will be 
completed in n sbeth volume to be published scon and the 
gazetteer, wkieh It is hoped to bring out afterwards with 
maps atiicl iLIiistrations^ ■will require three or four volume 
more. The civil history* which is the eubjeot of the present 
volume, ia carried down to the time of publication. Under 
the main heading arc grouped the army, the navy, revenue 
and tastatton^ tnista iimd Gharitieii municipal 

adnunistration, canals, harbour$ and commiLnications, posta^ 
tclegmpha and telephoned* and ancient monuments. The 
accounts of the various institutions are general for the most 
partj hut they bring together a number of useful details, 
including some eJ^tracts from histO]iaiL&, If the tuaiorical 
surveys are a little disappointing, particularly as regards 
the early developments under Islam to which attention 
natuiaUj turns, it has to be lemembercd that in the present 
state of historical research it would hardly be possible to 
mate them aatiatying. Particular of the introductiou 
and extension ol railways and some other modern inventions 
in Syna arc given. The book will be useful as a guide to 
Syria, It is doubtless intended primarilv for the general 
reader. 

_ A. E* Guest. 

Documents Lsedits n'KisroiaE Almomahk. Publics et 
traduite . . , par E. LEVi pRovHNCAn, (Teattes ambes 
rektifs k PhistoiTo de TOccident musulman, VoL L) 
10 X ftj. itii + 272 4 > B T pp.p, 3 mapa^ Paris : 
Geuthner* 1938. 

The exhaustive researchca which il. l^vi-Ptoveu^al and 
his colleagues have carried out in the libraries of North Africa 
and Spain, have becu rewarded by the dbcoveiy of aeveial 
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workji of the fimt importaocq for the hiHtory of Isl™ in Spain 
and the Weat- The present yolume, the firtit to be published 
ill this new serieSj contains^ iia the title mdicateSp a number of 
Tfii^ fipllaneoufl documents^ which were found groiipeil to|iethee 
in li neglected maiiuscript at the Escorial. il+ Leyj-Ffoven^a] 
has not only published the texts, butp maintaining the beat 
traditions of French seholarahip, has supplied in addition m 
eiEoellent translation and a wealth of illuminating annotation, 
together with a glossary, indioeSp and maps. 

Of the threi* flections of the hook, the fitsst conaifite of lettera 
from the Mahdi, Ibn Tuomrt..and hU Khalifa'Abd ahSfuVin. 
exhorting their folioweni in the precepts of tlieir religion p 
and threatening the Almoravids and their partisans* Though 
there are indications that some of them at least are forgeries, 
the uncompromising and puritanical toue of the lottcm 
illustrates in vmd fashion the spirit of these early reformers, 
jao chately resembling the WahbabTs of our own time. The 
^ond contains the abridgement of a work on the genealogies 
and tribal affiliations of the Almohads, which is of technical 
value for its precise information. The third and longest 
section (pp. 50-133 of the te3rt}i on the other hand, is a work 
of peculiar interest. Tho author, AbS Bakr h. as- 

f^bajip nicknamed al-Baydhaq {“ the pawn was one 
of the three disciples who aci^ompiSLuied the Slahdi from the 
very outset of his mission. The editor has been uuablo to 
identify him more closely; in the mtroductimi he suggests 
that he may have been a brother of the famous ^Uinar 
Asnag, and elscw'here (p. 44^ n. 4) that he may Imve been a 
nephew of the Mahdl himseK He alwaj's speaks of himself 
SB the muleteer of the Mahdh in w'hom he had the most 
childlike faith, and was cvhkntly content to play a very 
modest part in the ^Umohad movement. In simple language, 
without pretence or artifice^ he relates what be himself saw 
nnd took part m of the movements of the Mahdt and his sue- 
eoftsor^, together with a summary of their military expeditions. 
As the narrative of a dmt-hand witneasp his testimony:^ though 
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often in contnidiction with the stateiiiente of the later 
hifitoiiao^, deserves, it would seem, the fullest credence, and 
has mdeed already been utdiiied by iL Gaudefroy- 
Desmombynes. In dealing with eveata in which he had no 
peiwnal share, however^ al-fiaydhaq h brief and abrupt, 
and I am luclkiedi to agree with the editor's suspicion (p. 206 
note) tLat the conclusion of the work is a ba^ty compilatbci 
by another hand. 

The task of translating these documents offers peculiar 
difficulties here and therep partly owing to some uncertainty 
about the exact sense of several terms, especially in the 
letters of Ibn Tumart, and partly becanae of the colloquial 
and at times un-Arabio phruseology of t heir Berber-speaking 
audioiu. There are, in fact, throughout the work a number of 
SGtiteuccs in Berber which M_ L^vi-Proven^al has left untrans¬ 
lated. Nevcrtfaeless his success m producing an mtelUglble 
translatinu of even the most obscure passages deserves to 
be signalized, and there are comparatively few pkcea where 
hia renderings are definitely, in my opinion, open to correction* 

P. 5: **' celui quj combat ”; read he who is slain ** 


11 : 'Me mensonge n^ost rt%ervi qu'k oeux ^ the 
sense seems to be ** [God has made manifest their artifices] 
and likewise (their) falsehood, except to thi^ who * , 

P. 13 : par qui ]e vous rccomniunde ^ J 

in the text is the beginning of a new Beutenoe, “ Now that 
w'hich 1 commend to you,'" 

P* IT: “Comme ils aont lea plus peidus ^ . Allah m*a 
oztlonn^ **: I take \i\ ns an exclamation ” and lo, they 


ate * * and 4)1 as the beginning of a new sentence. 

P. 29 ; “ on lui mettra sous la plante deo pieds un charbon 
the original expression is much more rcnlistic, '^he shall be 
shod with aandulsof fire/’ 

P, 37: “ Cos geos qui pratiquont sans d^fulUance ce qui 

jmAs. jAKPiJtT less. la 
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est licitc ” is a uopiwltat unliktly rendt^riu^ of 

A>j3,\ J-jU-l J*'. Rwd ptobnljly “ they 

of old-establiAhwl glory*” 

P* 38! 'Miommo de^ combats”! tho popular souse of 
^ yur [prophreieH^ etc., eapeeially those rebting to the 
Malidi) can hardly be overtooked iu tlie iotcqiretfttJon of the 
verse. 

P. 46^ paragmxih £ t the text ttopUea ratiier ** but m Use Ca^o 
of all those throughout the bud of F^gy^t who . * . » the 
lifahdL preferred . , 

l\ 80 : The translation “ croyaat mange dea dattea 
et riuhtlele bolt du vln ” seems to miss the point of the 
anecdote- While the sale of wine by infidelH b lawful, what 
angers the Mahdi m finding Muslims so engaged^ for wliich 
feaaou he spilb it all out^ exclaiming jd- j-‘Jl 

i.e. The believer b a iwilbr of dates, the infidel a seller of 
wine." 

P* lt*3 I " c^uaitd Allah d^ietait une choae, elb ne se 
faiaait que par lui ”: read ” in order that Allah should bring 
to pisa a matter which was decreed referring to the capture 
of Fext rehitcil ou p. 186^ 

P. 130: les talihs des OaufM ^talent nlisejit.^ ” : the text 
h4i8 the Ganfisa were searchfd for, being alwnt*” 

P. 134! “Quel siuhterfuge employer alors i Lubscr do 
Doti tout subterfuge ": more probably “ What b to Ije done 
then ? Avoid all subterfuge.” The Mahdf seiz&i ou the word 

0^, <juite mnoceutiy used by the qnestionerj and iippLic^ 
it in its dbparagiug sense. A few lin^ below there is a fllmibr 
play upon words in the phrase V, 

where the editor translates, ** Ne fiutes pas de I'C-t^ rhiver 
et de rbi^'er Fite,” In thb case the Mahdi, enjoining hb 
followers to engage in warlike activities without IntemiUsion, 
says whimsically^ “ Let not your ardour be chilled fora single 
summer nor lukewarm a single winter.” 
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Pp, 167-8: It is not dear why j-* h differently 
translated in three cotitigaDU^i passages: 11 pnssa ies 

Almohades en re^ne ” {^r 7 I®™ 

noqvdlcfl troupca {l^J and "oi'i i1 paasa eea 

troupes cn rev^io (ngaui l+i j^). 

H. A. R. OtBB. 


L'l^LAJri. Idnutiak dcHc Credent <hI btitiirioni Mosul nu»ne. 
Di LA^^itENs^ S.J. Ttaiiiidoue e appendice dl 

Ruggiero Huggieri. 9x6. 2T8 pp. Biirii I&29. 

L, 20. 

Pdre Lacuitiens* original work appeared in 1926 at 
BeyroutJi^ and haa reeeully b<^n translated into English by 
Sir Denison Eoaa^ After intrsKluctoi}" ekapter^ on “ The 
Cradle of Islam—predskmio Arabia and on Muhammad* 
the book goes on to deal m separate chapters with the Qur'an, 
the funtta, the plurispnidcnce and La.vm of Idarrit Ascetioiiim 
and Mysticism in Islam, and Reformera and Modernists. 
The subjects am d^lt with clearlvi concisely^ and, on the 
w'hole, adequately. 

In the W'orld of realit)% lielicfa and inatitntJotis are 
insc]>arabk from the people who hold or perpetuate them: 
the persomil element intrudes and modlfica the doetrino or 
theorj' propounded by the original teacher. The present 
work concerns itself for the most part with the “theory “ 
of Islam fla bascii on the Qiir'^an, the and the law'-books. 

But it abo deals with the modiJicationa introduced into the 
religion by the varioua aocieUcn that adopted it and became 
** fiects It is in thb part of the work that a certain 
inadequacy appears, and there b a lack both of original 
presentation and of clue proportion ^ The time lias come to 
recognbe that Shf ism Lb entitled, by the history of its origins, 
to equal treatment with Sunnism inatead of being relegated 
among the “ sects The author, however^ has followed the 
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orthodox method and does not oven nmhe it clear that 
^ 1*0 is a name used by the Sunnis, and that the Shl"ites 
liavo their own names for themEolves^ either Ithn 'Ash^riya 
or Ja^fariya^ or, in India, fiornctimes TTnHirT, the foJIoa-en 
ol the “ Three ” (*A]i, Hasan, and Husayn, an opposctl to the 
CAdr^rT, or followera of the “ Four ” Calipha. In the matter 
of proportion, more apace is devoted to the %’arbua sects— 
Zaydis, lama'ilis. Druses, and Nuaayris—Lfian to SliTkin, 
though it U perhapa natural that a Ftench tt^ork should pay 
a good deal of attention to the beliefs of peoples who hguro 
prominently in French '* manJatcfl " territory. The Italian 
translation which we have before us endcavoum to restore 
the balanco by a long appendix (pp. 304-22) on the SaniUTa 
who are mainly to be found in Italy’s Airican domains, .\part 
from a page on the KhCjas, the " peculiar ” Mualima of India, 
Central jlaia, China, and ,Tara receive no attention. 

in addition to the appendix on the Sanusia, the Italian 
translation la provided with others on recent cventa in the 
world of laJain, and with statUtics^ulJed mainly from 
L. UasaignoD'H An?iuaiTe du Monde Mmsolman (1925)— 
of the numbers of Muslims in the various regions of the world. 
The translator also has prefaced Jiis work with an appreciation 
of the life and work of Fire Ijimmens. (It seems a pity, 
incidentally, that the author's carefully preserved ideal of 
aeholarl} detachment should not have been maintained alwavB 
by the translator, who at times in his appcadices (e.g. 
pp, 192 if. and p. 203) too clearly indtt:yitcs his national and 
ecclesiastical sympathies.) 

The Italian tranahition is well printed, and is providetl, 
like the original, with a short vocabulary, jin up-to^ate 
bibliography, and an index, in addition to the appendices. 
It should prove a useful and convenient w'ork of reference. 

R, Lew. 
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WoDUBROOKE SxuDiEB. ChnHtian Documents in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Garahmii. Edited and tran^slatcd with a 
Critical Apparatus by A* Mixeana, with IntToductiona 
by Rentiel EL 4 RRIS. lOi- x 61- 33^ pp. Cambridge : 
liefier & Sons, 1928, 10^. dfl 
Tliese ** Studies ” are reprinted^ for the benefit of a wider 
pnbljci from the half-yearly Bulktbi of tho John RylAnds 
Library j Manchester* Dt, Mitigann promises a catalogno of 
his documents and an account of their collection. They were 
amassed at interi^ak but eapecially in tho course of a journey 
to the Hear Eastr nndertaken in 19:25, by the encoumgemont 
and material assistance of Dr, Rondel ffarris and Mr« Edw^ard 
Cadbury. Thk w'as a wise measure prompted by piety, Real 
for learning and compojstsion for Bastom Christians, harried 
in and beyond Turkey during tho War and after. It is obvious 
that MSB* treasured from generation to generation are liable to 
theft or loss on hurried journeys and to depredation and 
destruction if left behind in buddings to l>e ruined by Turks 
or Kurds. An iitatetnce of this rlangor is the valuable ‘Apology 
of Timothy I Pntriarch of the Eastern Church a.d, 780-023 
Fuse. 3 of FFwftfooAic Siudk4. Tliia MB. copied at Alko-sb 
some few years ago and colbted by Dr. Mingans has since been 
destroyed b)" Kurds, The Vatican Library possesses a copy ; 
but it is here published for the first time* We congratulate 
Dr. Mingann on securing this w^ork and many other aurviviLb* 
These MBS. are now made fuUy available for atudy, first 
in the caac of Fasc* 1 and 3 by rotogiapby of beautiful, even 
and thus veiy clear writings where the MSS. ate less clear 
rotographic specimenR are given and the whole given m good 
modem hfaronite character* Full transiatiorts by Dr* Mingana 
are given and valuable introductions by Dr. Rendel Harris : 
these combine wide learning with a vivid and playful style 
full of allusions. In these introductions and in Mingana^a 
numerous footnotes all the references to Ecclesiastical History 
and to sources which arc neccasary for elucidation and com¬ 
parison are fully and abundantly impptied. 
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Faac. 1. A treatise of the great tfocobite writer. DioQyeius 
b&r-Salihi, Bishop of Mar’osli and Mabbogh 1145. Agaijist 
the Hfelchites. It is diflicult to revive interest in bygone 
controversies, especially on ritual points such as opposed 
methods of making tlic sign of the Cross. The reader ts chiefly 
struck by the fjact that in controversica ond diflereticcs it is 
needful to insist oo outer difierebcea os symboltcoJ of doctrine. 
The historical interest continues and the differenci» between 
the Monophydte Bishop, the Melchites or Chakedoniuns, and 
the Greek Church are ^veu in well-defined statements 
and arguments. The bishop’s plea for instraction in 
Church services. i.e. for the reading of Bible lessons rather 
than concentrating on eluborut-e musical services, is con¬ 
vincingly put. 

Same Fast., Part. 3. The “ E.vhortation to the Priesthood ” 
aseribed to Ignatius of .4ntioch, is of hicher order: it is 
eJo<iuent and upholds a Idgh ideal. As rejuvrds deacons it 
descends lower with accusations of ignorance and impiety. 

We next come to various upociypLnl writings in Gurahuni, 
that is vernacubr Arabic writteti in Syriac script, probably 
with a view to partial concealment, as Chiisfiatis, while 
adopting the language of Moliammedan eon.|UcrorB, would 
need to camouflage their treasured Wks. Thk popular 
literature was widely spread. MSS. are found far ajMirt, in 
Syria, Mesopotamia. Their origin appearti often to 
have been Coptic and some may have twen tramlated from 
tfrfifik or Syrtne. 

Fuse. 2 contains " A Jeremiah Apoen pbon ” which is 
evidently related to the Bmifc of Enoch, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Last Words of Baruch: it has reflcctioiiB from 
the Book of Judges, the Four Gospels, the Gospel of the Infaiicv 
and the legend of the Seven Sleepers of EpheauB. 4 “ Jfew 
Life of John the Baptist *’ foUows. It is of Greek or Coptic 
or^n. a pious roimmce. probably from Alexandria, combining 
Bible history' with many legends of miracles. Next come 
five Uucanonieal Fsalms. There must have heeu very many 
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pjtftlmn whc^nre the CL of ofir Paalter could be seleetcfl. These 
btid# VoL 1 of IfooJj&rgoiif! Siudte* to its close. 

The aeries of apocrypbii of Coptic origin writ tea in GuraJiutii, 
Is continued in the following fasciculi, iv, 4a and 6, both give 
the name of Gamaliel aa thek author. The Lament of the 
Virgin ** elaborates and adds imagiaary detalb to the account 
of the Entombment, and removal from the sepulchre of oar 
Lord’s Isody. It is curioua that U is the Blcsised Virgin, pot 
llary' i^lagdaleo, who waits in the Garden lamenting the 
disappearance of her Son's body ; it la she who sees tlie 
Risen Lorrl witliout iwogniEing Him, who talks vrith Him 
and receiver teaching and comfort. He is staufliag among 
the multitudes whom Ho has rabed from HmloSn In ono 
veraioa Marj" ^fugdslen precedes the Blesi^nl Virgin Siury 
to the Tomb, 

In l>otb this Lament of the Virgin ” and in the 3Iartyr- 
dom of Pilate ’' the Roman Governor ifi accepted together 
with his wife, Procub, as almost a heliever and ipiito as a 
lover of the Saviour* Thb ’iiew starts from an anti-Jewish 
tendency and takes Pilate as opposed to them. There is little 
exptariatinn here: hut in otheE rt[K>crypha the process of 
converHioD from Unjust .Fudge to more or less of a believer 
Js evident. Another Coptic apocr>T>h, the Akhanm Fragment, 
of the Gospel of St, Peterj bej^ias with an allusion to Pilate 
washing his Imnds as a pl< 3 i of innocence {this is accepted) 
while the .Tews ajul Herod, brilK-Hj by the Jews to deliver up 
the I^rd, '" did not choose to After the dead body of a 

son of the Emperor Tiberius has been lunught to JeruEalem, 
placcil in the Tomb of the T^rd and raised to life, the Emperor 
makes inquiries^ then orders Pilate to be crucified for 
neglecting to inform him of the Lord *fesus and Hhi miracles* 

Fimc. h. Vision of Theophilua or The Book of the Kiiglit 
of the Holy Family into Eg}'pt.” This is the third book of an 
apocryphal history of the Virgin and her Son, the fourth 
being the welLknowo Gospel of the Infancy: these texts, 
other than this third book^ have been already published^ 
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This part is strongljr Monophv'sitc' it is probably by a late 
Coptic bishop. It is in Syriac, translated from the Arabic 
and probably embodies local tradition. These five apocrypha 
have much in common, so tve hare considered them coQsecii> 
tively. We now return to Faac. 3, '* Tho Apology of Timothy 
the Patriarch before the Caliph Mahdi.” Tunothy 1 was 
Patriarch of the Ehistcm Church 700-^3 : the Caliph Mohdi 
775-85 was the third Abbaald Calipb, sou of Mansur and 
father of Haroun ar-Rashid. This treatise falls into line 
with early Chiisthm Apologetics, it is in dialogue form end is 
an example of fair and temperate cioatroveray. 

These notices include Woodbrooke Studlefl os far as tbo 
second half-yearly BuUetiu for 1929. We shall look forward 
with interest to sec what further treasures may be brought 
out from Dr. .Mingana’s store, 

J, P, MARGOUOVtU. 

Temple Gaiedser of Cairo. By C. E. PADWtOK, 8i x 5i. 
ir + 330 pp, Loudon : S.P.C.K., 7*. 6d. 

Canon Gaiidner was a man of multiple poweie and talents 
such as might well liave made both his life and the rdlection 
of it in his biography confused and shifting. His iron aclf- 
discipbne enabled him to weld many-sided activities into a 
complete whole; while the friend of the whole fermiy, his 
companion in Htemry labours and now biographer, with her 
usual cieameBa of thought and writing has presented us with 
no tangled skein but an orderly weaving of tnany^joloured 
threads into a complete portrait. 

Temple Gairdncr in bis youth seems to have been moat 
attracted by hopes of success in Oxford studies and next to 
an active life in the English world; this was the aim of tho 
parents who were ambitious for him: he apologhies to them 
on entering on hk high calling. 

Classics, one of his hmt loves, never lost their attraction 
for him ■ “ 1 believe half my soul is Greek " : be longed to 
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revive ]m study of Greek masterpleoes with his daughter at 
Sotnervnlle i and “ four divine days ** at Athens and Salnmis^ 
due to the bimkdoi^Ti of a hoat at the Piraeus, brought him 
pure joy. 

Mbs Piidwick draws out wdl the hUtorital rektion of 
suceesaive religioua movemeuta in Oxford, that of separate 
Chrietiaa Misaioiva arising from the Evangelical Revival, 
leading by way of fervour kindliMl amongst a hand of under- 
jcjaduatc friejifk to the InternatiotLal movement of the 
Students Christian Movement linking colleges round the 
globe. Gairdner vblted many colleges os tnivellir^ secretary, 
lioter, in the same spirit he voiced the needs of lalam and of 
the relations of the Anglican Communion to the Eastern 
ChurchEJB at the Pan ^inglican Congress. 1908* spoke for 
Islam at the World Aiisslonar}' Coofemnee at EdJnbiiighj 
1910. and undertook the popular report of it* He helped on 
preparation for Dr. Mott's Conferencea in Eastern Cities* 
1924, and for the Jerusalem Meeting of the Internationa! 
Misaionairy Council j 1928* 

Hero-worship of General Gordon at the school-age of eleven, 
later shared with his friend, Douglas Thornton, directed their 
thought toward the Sudan, not yet open for mbsionaiy 
work. Both fiienda were accepted by the C.M.S. in 1927 
and sent out to Cairo for work omo-ng cdupatcd Muslima* The 
drudgery of elementary school-teaching and the usual 
countless interruptions baSled them at firat, but before six 
months Iwth ardent students of Arabic were attempting 
work in it with tremendous kboui of prejiamtiou. Gairdner's 
sweet temper and friondliness in discussions somctifties found 
response and enabled bira to press positive teaching in the 
place of the bftrreii ilbputationa beloved in the Eastp Beforo 
long the friends thought tliat the uieeting of reiterated 
objections would be best carried on by papers. Some of these 
were collected as ** Egyptian Btudiea \ some were in aid of 
other Muslim fielda, e^g* for the valuable ** Christian Literatuie 
Society for India ”* 
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Canon Gairdner"^ outlook wm practical: ho saw 

at the DUt^t the importance of treating the vemacdiir as a 
real language. His Gramumr of Etf^ian CaU^tquial Artifnc 
(Hoflfer, Cnmhritlge) and Tht Ph&wriics of Arabic (Univorfflty 
Press, Oxford) form a v^aluablc new contrihution to JeamiugH 
The one excursion ho allowetl himself la the rentms of pure 
Bcholarslitp to which he was strongly attracted waa a 
translation of ahGhaKKaU's Sufi treatiae, Muhkat (fZ-Jaitor 
(The Xicho for Li^^hta): this subject was suggested hy 
Ffofeaaof D. B. ^lacflonjilc] of Hartford Theoioglcal Sominary. 
ft was puhlbhed hy the Royal Asia tie Society. The rest ho 
gave up for the pressing claims of Apologetics and Instruction. 
He wrote Lives ol Bible characters, comnientarics on three of 
the Epbtlea and a Harmony of the Piussion from the Four 
Goispels. ft La hoped to repablUh some of the more important 
of bis essays on Oriental subjects. 

The **apo«tolftte through literature at which he always 
aimeti and towards wduch lie attempted to train newcoincrSj 
w as after a while taken over by the American ^Lssion^ 

Temple Gairdtier^s most original work was Ilia Bible Inlays, 
in Arabic and English; in tlicfte hk strong dramatic powers^ 
his music and bis scholamhip combine^i to set forth deep truths 
in au arresting mi}\ One description iiiust suffice— the Story 
of Joseph was acted in Arabic in the Church of 8t. Alary in 
Cairo; tlie hnnlly intemipte)] space of its Byzi^iitine style 
affording a solemn setting. The chancel only was curtained 
off, the great Cross above the screen was left brooding over 
the stage^ a reminder that the history of Joseph is a typo 
of the sufferings and gl^ry of Christ. This play made deep 
impression on crowded audionces, many of them Alolmmmedsti 
and not even “ enquirers ”. 

His musical work has not yet come to its full blossom: 
it is a collection of iigyptiau and Syriaxi airs suitable for use 
in Christian worahip. During hk hist illness he prepared 
thk for preaa. 

The gieat piohlom of our modern^ crowded life la the capture 
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of tbe e£Acntiii] Anil rejection oF the less important. To 
Canon Gaifilneir the immudiate ohjcfct^ whether deputLrmg 
study♦ music, the draim, friends, boaiingp his children, wna 
alhabsorbing; it was connected ^ith on udmlrable lock of 
8cH-c«n£^icnimcs^ he did not so much break engagcnientB 
as nebieve an absolute laiconscionaness of hi$ immcdLato 
circle taking the wise course of being amused at his wajs and 
occasionally offering tho apology which would never have 
occiirml to him as called for* This gift of absentmindednessi 
connected ^-ith an innocent directneas of outlook, waa 
inherited from bis father^ 

jNjiother cbarscterifftic was that (famliicr always seemed to 
be of the same age. In youth he gave to an acquaintance 
the impression of a much older and fully formed mind and 
later one of his imdergradnato friends said ** He was really 
about twenty years a head of us He continued till his death 
to look much the same, serious, intent, absent : slight, wlty^ 
active. His spirit was youtlifulp ever ready for new 
experiencefi^ new light, new interests. 

J. V- JlARGOUaUTH* 

Thk CAiinaiDcn Ancient History. Edited bv J. B. Bury, 
31.A.P F.B..4., 8. A. Cook, litt.D., R E. Adcock, M.A. 
Vol V: Athens, I7S401 a.o,. pp. m, x 7, 21^. 
VoL VI: ilaccdon, 101-301 a.c,, pp, 548, 9^ x 7, 30a. 
Cambridge University 1927* 

These two volumes cover a sj^aoe of close on two centuries, 
and contain the history of tbe rise and fall of Athens and the 
history of the conquest of Persia by Alexander of Macedoni 
A t>and of prominent scbolan^ joine<l forces to give as full a 
description of this period as modem ^hoUrship and the avaiU 
able E^^iiTtes could provide. With but very few exceptions all 
these sources arc Greek, the mason for which will be touched 
upon later, A question arises which k not intended to diminish 
in the slightest degree the great value and importance to ba 
attached to the work of these writers. It is thisp whether 
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bistory can be written in what may be called an objective 
imuineT witliout bias and i^-ithout allowing oneself to be 
carried away by the spi rit an<l passion by the man who bandies 
the subject steeped in it to such an extent as to fully asfiiiiiilate 
the spirit of time and men ? Here, in any case, we have a 
definite answer to that qaestion. These scholars have so 
steeped themselves into the atmosphere of Crecce that they 
can see the events only in the light in which the Greek historian 
saw them, 

We have here a very minute and carefully worked up 
description of the economic and political life in Athens^ of 
the rifle of the drama and of the four great poetfl^ a very vivid 
description of the ** periwl of illummatioria " as it is called, 
in which the first attempts have been made of philosophical 
speculations leading up to the death of Socrates. Art^ 
flcuipUire, ami architecture arc also carefully treated mid a 
special chapter is devoted to the study of Herodot side by side 
with Thucydides. Of course, the Peloponnesian Wat plays 
a prominent part^ and the authors of all these very' important 
studies have imbibed ao much of the Greek spirit that they 
did not hesitate to call the great and civilised nations of the 
East barbarianSp adopting the nomeuclature given to them 
by the Greeks,and they even speak of a Greek Empire although 
it covered only the sou them part of the Balkans with a few 
islands thrown in, like Sicily and others. But there is probably 
another way of looking at nil these evenia whbh arc portrayed 
in aueh a luminous manuer. The political outlook of the Greek 
was Limited to the city state, hts w'orld was a very small otie 
and his interent self-centred. The nuniber of Inhabitants 
of Athens all told waa scarcely 2()0,000p the beginning of all 
the sudden blossoming out rather obscurepand one feels inclined 
to doubt the veracity of all these things which the Greeks 
have been able to palm off on a believing worlds 

It is ebaracterifltic that Herodot was called a liar, although 
he is perhaps the most truthful of ail the writeia, whilst 
Thiicydidea in modem times might have been a brilliant 
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war coiT^potideat, Tlii@ k aot mteud^I to k^ti the 
admimtion for the wonderful skill and great power of hk 
description of events^ true aad hnaginarj^ but looking at all 
the&e things from the point of Yiew of the Orient one cannot 
help feeling that Bomething is missing and that ia a recognition 
of the Houroes and influences which have contributed to this 
sudden devcloptncnt in all dkectiona which has taken place 
in Athena in the short space of about fleventy years or less. 
Ko inquiry is raade as to how much of it is due to the direct 
communication with the Near East and the great civilizations 
which Qourishc<l there lor centuries^ Modem research* speciallv 
the studies on the gr^t civilusation of Babylon and of the 
Hittite Emphea so cIos« to the shores of Greece* the discoveries 
made in ancient Phrygia and Lydia and aim in Trovt have all 
thrown a flood of light on the high state of civilization 
enjoyed by these nations long before the Greets. 

We turn now to the second volume. Special attention has 
been paid to the Persian Empire down to the time of Alexander* 
then the decay of the do-oaUod Greek Empire is minutely 
described and with it practically all tliat civilization in At hens* 
then the ease with which Philip overthrew the Spartan 
hegemony and Thebes. A special chapter h devoted to the 
contemporary hiatory of Egypt* its subjugation by Persift, 
its temporary freedom and final conquest; a chapter is also 
devoted to the study of Palestine at that time under the Pc raian 
Empire and the development which has taken pbee in the 
same comer of the Persian Empire destined afterwards to 
give to the world a new course, into this the results of Biblical 
higher criticism are embodied. 

If we now examine the result of the Macedon or Greek 
conquest of the Persian Empire, looking at it ugain, not with 
the eyes of one who is lost in admiration of the Greek and 
of Greek achievemootSp wo find here also the reverse of the 
medal It seems that the march of the ilacedon and Greek 
soldier h marked by complete and rttthlesa destruction of the 
whole ancient civilization, every ancient town seem^ to have 
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been lusted to the ground, all the litemture of which now 
some traces are coming to light bad l>ceTi ruthlessly dcstroyedt 
nothing is left to tell of the great culture of the rnitions, and 
ill order to remove all the ttace^s everywhere new towns w^ero 
planted to take t he place of tlic old and completely destroyed 
Dnes. The mounds which cover the ancient Babylonian 
and Assyrian Empire were the only means to preserve the 
remnanta of the past. 

All the sourcesof which these scholars ate a hie to avail them¬ 
selves were* therefore, of neoesaity Greek, with the exception 
of those useil in the chapters on Egypt and Palestine, and 
here also much which is of Greek origin had to be iiseil; 
the picture, tUrreforet is somewhat one-sided ^ hnt leaving 
this apart and taking the view of the authors one can only 
eongratTilate one and all on the excellent way in w^ieh they 
have carried out their tnskp^ and for some time to come it is 
the most compi:eheDsi%'e and reliable history ol that period of 
Greece and Asia jS^linor based on solid research, amply docu¬ 
mented and also bcatitHully presented^ No l>etter iservice 
could be rendererl to students of ancient history than the 
publication of these two volumes, to which another has now 
foHow'ed covering the period of the snecesaoiiB of Alexander 
and the rise of Rome. In spite of some re^fietions imposed 
upon themselves by the authors an cxtmordinjiiily rich 
bibliography arranged acoorrling to the chapters of the hooka 
is appended to each volume, which are also enriched by a 
numlwrof mapa and plans ami excellent indexes. 

it is not in the spirit of a critic that one would like to ask 
whether it would not be possible to issue at the end of the 
aeries a comprehensive bibliography arranged not only 
according to chapters but ahso according to suhji^u. This 
would prove an invaluable guide for any student, it might 
also form an independent voluiue and be helpful in other 
directions. It is merely a suggestion that is tlircwn out^ 
perhaps those who are reeponaible for this great undertaking 
may take it into consideration. M. Gaster. 
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I^Cr£cE ET L'OrIENT, I>E9GUEftREa MsDIiiUltS, LA CoXQUfeTE 

Romaine. Par Pjerre Roussel, Bx(>, 556 pp. Paris; 

Libnurie Alcaii. 192S. 50 fr. 

Side bv vrlth the Cm^hrid^e Aiicieftf fUsiorij one may 
mention no^ the smnller volume by Profeesor Romssel which 
covers the whole period from the be^mfiing of the conflict 
between Gtt?e<re and Persb fLnishing with the establishment 
of helleniam after Alexander and the division of bis Empire 
botw'cen the Selucides and Lu^dea. The shadowy monarchy 
of AntiimnoiS in Greece is filightly tonchctl upoHr The lH>ok 
forms part of o aeries of publications on general liLstoiy of 
which this la one special volume. It is dividcul into four 
sections. The flrat deals w ith the conflict as already mentioned^ 
the second is devoted to a de^ription of what is also called 
bcrR tho Athenian Em pure, in thcf same grandiloquent style 
m the Greeks call the Athenian state, the period of Perkier 
and the Peloponnesian war are included m it. In the third 
the hegonomy of t^parta^ the battle against the barbariajia, 
the internecine struggles between Athens^ Sparta and Thebes 
and the advent of Philip of Maccdon are all recorded* in the 
fourth we have the coniinest of the Orient by AlexandeCj 
his death and the dismemlwrment of his Empire* 

At the end of each of these Bt^ctious a chapter is devoted to a 
brief description of the civilisation wduch flourished in Greece 
from time to time during those varyiitg periods. Though he 
attempts to e.xamine the events described in the Greek 
literature with a criitcul eye, the author none the less cannot 
escape the Greek influence altogether. At the beginning of 
each chapter a IL^t of lHX>ka la given which the reader k advised 
to consult thus avoiding the necessity of giving a comprehen¬ 
sive bibliography at the end, there arc also occasional 
expbnutOTy' footnotes. 

The author m already acquainted with the Cambridge 
Ancient Ilutorfj and quite abreast with all modem researches 
coneeming Greek histoiy. 

The book k written in the usual elegant French style with 
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that lucid diction which appeals ^ liUccQ^fully to a Large 
ciirle of ifeaders. It is compact voliinie, very bandy and 
yet crammed full with all the esseDlLal facta concerning the 
hiatory of Greece, ite rise and fall. It compiares favotimhtvp 
and I think no higher criticism can he Iratowed upon it, 
with the Cainbriflffe Ancient Htslory and therefore servea verv* 
aucccsafiiUy the needs of the achobr. An index of twenty-five 
pages and two maps, one of Greece and the other of the 
Empire of Alexander, coneludee this valuable book. 

M. Gaster. 


CHRlSTtANirV AND IsLAM DNnEft TJfE SULTANS. By the late 

F* W* Has Li re k , M. A. Edited by SI aro aret M . Hahutck , 
B.A., M.A. 2 vok+ 9 x 6^ S77 pp, Oxford i Ciarendon 
Preas^ 1929, fiS?* 

The author of this hook, who unfortunately died before its 
completion, has iindertAken a task which* though apparently 
limited to a narrow acope^ npene up an unexpected vista on 
the important problem of Ethno-physieology. The late 
Mr. Hasluckp one of the foremost scholars of modem Greece, 
and who had lived many years in Turkey, waa alowlv drawn 
into the study of the mutual relations, spiritual aii#reiigious, 
between these two natiozis, differing so much from one aunt horn 
coming from two distinct races* speaking diflerent languages. 
They ere diaztictrically opposed to one another in their religion. 
They have entirely different tnulitions, practices and customs, 
80 at any rate it appears on the surface, yet the result of the 
author’s mvestigation has been to show that a more intimate 
contact has been creatwi between these two nations than one 
wotild be inclined to aiippose. This slow aasimilatlon which 
has taken place between these two nations living only aide 
by side with one another and yet otherwise entirely separate 
has effected an exchange of their customs, religious practices 
and lieliefs which has drawn them vm' close to cue another. 
They freely borrowed from one another, the Greeks from the 
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Turks and the Turks from the Greeks, and each odc has after¬ 
wards translated the new cieroent mto tia own spiritual 
sphere so that nmay pmct-ices andfolkdoneaniang these natiops 
have become indistinguishabk from one anothep. 

This opens upa new prospective^ for if the Greeks can borrow 
from the Turks and the Turks ftom the Greeks, and if the 
shrine which h sacred to one becomes sacred to the other 
in the course of time* how- much of it h of recent origin and how 
much of it can be traced back to ancient Pagan times ? The 
veneer only seems to be different which has been phiced upon 
them, and thus we am led by this excellent investigation to a 
revision of our ideas as to the antiquity and origin of practices 
and beliefs found among one nation or another. This is merely 
the general result drawn from a study of the rich coutenta of 
the two Tolumca, The ilSS. had been left incomplete, and it 
is due to the consummate skill of his young widow that wo 
owe the publication of tliese two volumes. She has beeu able 
to collect and collate aU the fragments left behind and when¬ 
ever necegaary she has added explanatory notes showing 
her own profoimd knowdedge of the subject. A new light 
is tbrowTi on the origin of the Janissaries and also on the 
Bektashi around whom many stories have been gathered 
which are now proved to be mere legends. We have hero 
in the finit place a series of cliapters devoted to the trans¬ 
ference of niral and urban Turkish and Greek sanctuaries 
visited by one or the other. 

Part II is devoted to a description of Turkish and popular 
history and reUgion. \Ve see how far it is removed from the 
orthodox form of Islanig like everywhere the masses nuLke a 
religion ol their own, with Lhdt own sayings, their own shrinea, 
with their own practices and customs, some old, some neWj 
some borrowed from the old inliabitanta, some brought in with 
the stream of Islam, some being ol Christian origin, such as the 
worship of the Old Testament and Koranic sainiSj aide by side 
with local saints. 

In the second volume (pp. 36S-770) the student of folk- 
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lore will find a very rich Wvest. It ia this part which is 
mostly due to the excellent work done by Mia, Hasluck, 
Specially praiseworthy is the wonderlul index, one has no 
other word for it, so invaluable for a book of such a character, 
it runs to 106 pages from pp. 7T1-877, and the full 
biblir^raphy at the beginning fills forty pages. 

Happily the pagination is consecutive although the book k 
bound in two volumes. There arc also four illust rations in 
this Iwk which b beautifully printed, needless to say 
having been done by the Clarendon Press, lira, Hasluck 
must be most wormly thanked for this invaluable gift, a line 
monument to the memory of her late himH nd 

M. G ASTER. 

latAU iir SpAlK. By the Rev, Canon Sbll, DJD. 8x5. 

182 pp. London: Chureli Missionary Society, 1929. 3s. 

This k one more of the many books pubIkLed by Canon Sell 
concerning Islam which he has studied from many points of 
view. Among them there k his Jlist&nml Dtvet&pmeHt of 
the Qur and the Life of Mahammttd. He k fully versed 
in the Arabic literature, and fully conversant with the best 
works on the Bubject treated in this publication. It is a 
comparatively brief story of the Muhonmiads in Spain from 
the conquest to tho final defeat. 

The author tries to be Unpartkl and to a largo extent 
succeeds, specially as he k not touching here upon auv reUgioua 
problem nor dogmatic question. Thus the invasion of Spain 
by the Muhammadans k described, the establishment of 
the Khalifas, the slow riso of the Christian kings and a 
chapter on the Arabian philosophy. One misses, however, a 
chapter on tho art. and Bcienoes of the Arabs which have left 
then deep impress, not only in Spain but upon the whole of 
mediaeval Europe, which has still continued to our own days. 
In tho last-mcntioned chapter the author endcavoura to 
minimixe tho part which the Arab philosophy and sdonces 
payed In Europe* It ie presented as being meryh-" 
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a reflex of Greek philoaopbvj which the Arab® had obtainccl 
throngh the intermediaiy of S)Tiac tran^latiooa. Thi^ alleged 
dependeaev on the new piatodio aad other apeculatJonB of 
the hclknifitic period is, however^ of a vezy slender iiatutc. 
Philosophy ban been independently developed by the Arabs 
and it haa become the prodtict entirely of the Arabic gemnB, 
Europe bas learnt of the ancient Greek philosophy, not ip its 
primitive form but in the developed form of Aviccn™i (Aben 
Sina) (Ibn) and Avenoefl (Abca Boahd) and many others 
whose name m legiom 

For those who wish to have a sucemet eurvey of Islam in 
Spain this book will no doubt prove very profitable, always 
bEaring in mind that gome caution is required as far ua the 
judgment of the author is coneemed about the Arabic rule 
nod achievement, 

M. Gastke. 

Tabula S^laraoiuna, ELp Bdtrag zur Geechlehte der 
Hermetischen Literatnr. By Juntua Kuska. Svo* pp, 
248, Heidelberg: Carl Win tor* I &24, 32 marks. 

The Emerald Table^ which forms the subject of this 
important work by I^fessor liiiska, m the one on which 
the inscription was found which marks the tuming-pomt 
in the history of alchemy from the time it became 
known hi the Ijutin test. It ia told tlmt AxwUonius 
of Tyana, who at that time had become merely 
A tradition, waa able through his art to penetrate into the 
secret chamber where he found Hermes in the shape of an 
old man silting on a golden throne and holding the Emerald 
Table in hia bands. The origin has remained obscure. 
It was by mere chance then that Professor Buska, who has 
already published some veiy important atudies on the Arabic 
alchemists, in examining a 513, placed at his disposal by 
Profcissor Bergstrosser, hit upon thm passage. 

He recognized at once the {peat importance of his discover}", 
and leading other studies aside he concentrated upon a 
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scrbus invcatigatioci as to tlw origin nl this remarkable 
inscription. It conskta only of a few lines and yet* aa 
already remarked, it gave to alchemy that speculative 
character which It has retained dnee the fouibeenth century, 
Ha\Tiig disco%'cred this text Professor Huska set t* work 
to see whether he could traee it to Home Greek originaL 
To this purpose he examined most minutely, in the first 
chapters of this book, all the existing astrological, imigieal» 
and alchemistic trearises found in Greek. He includos rightly 
into the Hermetic literature all auch treatises aa$cK:iated with 
the name of Hermes, But all search wa:^ In vain. 

Tlie author then follows up the jVrubic traditions concemiug 
Hermes and ApoUonitia; then he discusses the so-called 
Treasure of Alexander* a liook written on gold leaves and 
containing a large number of alchemist prescriptions. Of these 
he gives large abstracts in Arabic and German trarLslatiouii. 
He then paases on to the MS, in which the Tabula k found, 
practically on the lost page. This work is said to have been 
trarislated from the Syriac of a certain Sagus. 

He then proceeds to mvesrtigate the book of The. Caa^e^ 
of Thif^Sf and he tranHlates for the fijift time the introduction 
which he believes to be very old^ in iiny case anterior to 6abir 
(eighth century) since be quotes it. He comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the Emerald Table formed an essential part of it. 
By the way* one may note that many Arabic passages are 
given in the original and in German transbitions ihnB making 
the betok accesaiblo also to non-OrionipJists. So far, 
according to Professor Buska, there can be no doubt that this 
Tabula Smaragdina cannot be directly traced back to a Greek 
original. It so happens that Holmyard has also discovered 
JO some Arabic writinga of Gabir u similar text. We have 
thus three recensions—^the Arabic two and the Latin, but 
they differ slightly from one another. Tliis points to au 
older onginal of which these three are as many variants 
although they do not touch the fundamcntul character. 

The last part of the book deals in the same manner^ not 
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^ fully, bowevtTp with the further development of the 
alohemktic Bpcculations and operations from the tiroe when 
the Tabula became known in Europe down to the end of the 
eighteenth centmy. 

There arc one or two points in which tie author has in 
addition put forward some new theories. In the first place 
he contends again^ Greek iuBuence upon Arabic fwience, 
eapeci ally astrology* ale liejnj, and medidue. Tie whole merit 
belongs, according to him, to Persian scholars and he gives 
a long list of men of Persian origin who flourished under various 
Kiidifs and greatly eniichid tie Arabic literature with their 
writings. These be believes to have been possibly connected 
with tie old IktbyloHian ami Indian. He willp flirt hermore^ 
not aduiit anything as having come fmm Aramaic somccsi in 
which language, according to him, no such treatises have been 
preserved. There is a simple answer to this, that with the 
rise of the Arabic literafrire all the others practically perished^ 
so it happened with the old Persian and so it happened with 
the Syriac, with the ciiccption of the theological literature^ 
But the author goes ao far ns even to deny the atatemeot of 
Sogus, that the writing w^as in Syriac; the reason for this 
denial being that Aiamaic was considered the divine langtiage 
originally spoken by Adam, a work of this kind, therefore, 
had to be w‘rittcn in that: saered tongue^ but according to 
Professor Ituska it is all a fiction. 

There is now in the air a certain tendency to trace every¬ 
thing back in one form or another to Zoroastriun influences 
for which there is not the slightest shied of justifieatiDa, 
as will be shown by me elsewhere. To deoyj therefore* the 
Syriac influence and the possibility of Syriac intermediarv 
between Greek traditions and ancient Arabic on the strength 
of such an argument is veiy far fetched^ and it is possible 
that in the Greek Hermetic fiteratureK and even the old 
^ETPfhin literature, some traces will be found leading up to 
the Emerald Table. 

It so happens that my son, Theodore, has drawn my 
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attention to tie following passage la the Egj-ptian SfloJk 
of the Dcctd, chap, liv (Chapter of the Coming Forth by Day) \ 
** This chapter was found at Khmun (HicrtnopolL;) on an 
alabaster plaque (variant: in real Lapis-Lazuli), under 
the feet of the Majesty of the venerable God (Tlioth) in 
the writing of the God hunself. . . , He (the royal son 
Hordudel) brought it to the King as being a marvel when 
he saw that it was something very mysterious which no one 
had ever seen or set eyes on before.' ’ This parallelLsm between 
this dhicovery and that ascribed to Apollonius in the Ambie 
is too striking to be occidental. The plaque is foimd under the 
feet of the venerable God Thoth, the Egyptian equivalent 
to Hermes, in the town of Hertnopolis (the town of Hermes) 
also covered with the mystical inscription. It could then be 
left to others to write an inscription according to their own 
speculations, thus the connection between the Tabula Smarsg- 
dina and the tnyEttical plaque cannot be dcnietl. This, 
however, docs not invalidate the other results hitherto 
obtained by Professor Buska, not docs it diminish the scientific 
value of this very fine piece of wotfc. The outhor is fully 
conversant udth the cognate litemtute, and the book opens 
np a new vista in the study of alchemy. Excellent indices 
also enhance the value of the book. 

JI, Gastkr. 


The Great Cvlixper iNscBipnoNs A asu B of Gudea 
TO wmicn ARE Aimim nia Statxte«. By Iha 
iL4nnicE Price. Ph.D. 11 x 8. J. C. Hinriciis’scha 
Buehhnndlung, Ijciprig. 1927, 

In 1896 Professor Price, at the suggestion of Friedrich 
Delitzsch, went to Paris, copied and m 1899 published the 
test of the two well-preserved cylinders of Gudeo, patesi of 
Lngash. Throughout bis long career Professor Price has 
exhibited a peculiar ability for doing what is moat useful 
for scholaruh ip. These two cylinders, which form a continuous 
text, constitute the longest classical Sumerian inscription 
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ever discovered p Add ttcre are remarkftbly few Ificnns in it. 
He thus made accessible to Siimefologiate a text* whicli for 
nearly thirty yeara baa beeu the principal source in the rapid 
development of Sumerclogy* No linguistic acience bas seen 
such rapid change from the period of vague conception of its 
0)11 tax and etymology, when the author published hia valuable 
copy of these cylindefs^ to the present day when ita grammar 
and lexicon have reached the stage of an exact science and 
Sumerian civilization has taken it'* place beside the Egyptian 
as one of the two great factors In the origins of hniaao history- 

\\TjeTi the author published his text, hitherto accc^ble 
only in the large and iinwieldy photographic plates of the 
D^MvfTtes f» Chijld^e by de Saircc and Heuzey, he intended 
to issue a trapscription and traualatiou almost immediately. 
In the introduction to his edition^ dated 1&27, he explains 
this long delay. In the meantimo Toscane had published 
another copy, and F. Thurcau-Datiigin^ who liad his own 
private copies, gave a complete and brilliant interpretation 
of cylinder A in the Zrit,^hnjt fur Axsyiricl*)gitj x\i, 344-&2 ; 
xvii, 131-202 ■ xviii, 119^141 {l902-4)» with new copy of 
Col. xvii. In a smaU brochure, which appeared immediately, 
Tliuman-Dangiu gav'o a translation and Iranscriptioo of 
both cylinders without notes, Ia's CyKndfej^ tk Gudifa, and again 
in his i/e SufMr ei d\4^^CQd, pp. 134-99, Paris^ 

1905f of which a Gcroiau edition appeared in 1907^ Die 
Sumeri^thai «i«f AlkathsrJien Koni^ini^hriften, pp. 88^140, 
The same scholar has now given his own copies of the texts, 
de 6riid^, Paris* 1925i which in many places 
is more acennite than Price’s edition of 1899, a fact w'hich 
the author conscientiously acknowledges. Thureau-Bangin’s 
copies also contain fmgmenta of a third cylinder^ It b* 
therefore* evident that Price^a copies of 1839 have been 
snpersMied, but every Sumcrologiat ol the present geneiation 
will cherish the name of Ira Maurice Price lor placing in their 
hands a convenient text of this indispensable inscription. 

The vaiious editions of Thureou-Dangiii not only utilized 
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every morsel of mfonnation at the dwposal of Sumerology 
up to 1907, but displayed an insight into the fftracture of 
Sumezian^ and a feeling for the meaning of passages^ 
inexplicable with our present information, wholly remarkable. 
In undertaking a new tTanalation^ siich ns the author essays 
in this book, the writer must be expected to utilize all the 
new information which has appeare<] since 1907, and not only 
this, but he must have that profound insight into Sumeiiiin 
et}Tnology and syntax necessary to apply this vaat critical 
apparatus. All this we are bound to expect from an erlition 
which presumes to supplant and improve the previous French 
and German editions. On this point, to iiiy great grief, 
I am distrcftHcd to admit disappointment in considerable 
measure. The notes and bibliography show that Professor 
Price has bravely attempted to keep pace with Sumeiology, 
but somehow he does not i^cm to have had time to digest the 
material as a specialist should. In many passages the eorrect 
ti^nslaliou, already made, has been changed to an ertoncous 
one. [n others where new syllabaries or parallel passages 
enable us to make an advance on Thureau^Uangiii'a edition 
the sourecs seem to be unknovm to the author. To bring to 
bear upon this text the huge critical apparatus of modern 
Bumerology w'oidd involve writing a new edition^ The 
reviewer can touch upon only a few passages here. Witzcl, 
in his new translation of Cyb A, concludes tliat these 
cyLiodcfu describe the constmotiou of a zig^urat (stage-tower) 
with hanging gardens,^ and tmusbtes mc-g{d~la, A 1, 2. by 
dm grosse fleiligium, mid our author reodeia it by “ irit.h & 
supreme appeal ”, Have theeo new attempte to change the 
noimal meaning, " great decrees,** really any knowledge of 
the many passages in which me-gal ia iioed ? Can nin-rntt 
(or ^•mn) tae-gai-gal-la gag^ir-bi za-e me-cn mean anj'thing 
but ** My queen, of the great decrees theii directress art 
thou ■* t La^dna, PBS. x, 260, 6. Witzel, ibR, Heft. 6, 
16 , translates tne-gal-^l^la by grmse Lo»{i)raid), a meaning 

' Keilintehriftliti* StvJim, 3. 
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which me never Ima, neither has it ever the mwiningappeal 
mc-gal iag-bi, the meaning of the great decrees," PBS. x, 
251, 2^; me^tilrgal4o-m " hia great decree*"'* ibid., 2M, 21, 
certainly not *■ his great appeals The text refers to the 
decrees of EoliL "When Ann, Enhl and Ea. 
gi-na-la mn-gur *«u-wi 4 ^'iie-el, 

in their mrB counseh hy great decree* fixed the crescent o£ 
Sin/^ Kin g, ScvtJi TftUris of ii, pL 49, 1-^. 

gol^lo " The great decree* he glorified, PSBA-^ 

1918, 20; mc'ma§^ me-mi-ki-a ba, ibid., 25, certainly 
“ mighty dijcreea, chief or foremost decrees.” Cf. the glosa 
on ^ ^ A hamijn por^e CT. 2u, 11, 

20 -21, he who controls {guides) the fardamed decrees 
NUnirtu is not a " guide of appeals ”, or of stage towers, 
or of oracles, siiif-fri me-gal ti<S dug-gOr commanding its 
purification bv great decree*/* said of ilarduk who eonsecrate* 
the acape-goat, llaiipt, ASKT.^ 105, 31. See Expo^U^fg 
Timaij xxiv, 1912, p. 11, dm-gi, “ It* great 

ritual orders are restrained In the temple,” Reisiier, SBHi 
60, Rev, IS =zRadau, BE- xxx, 12, 19. jnehas, of course, 
the meaning " oracle ”, tertw, and “ cry, lament but 

its use with b fixed. 

It is this lack of wide reading and first-hand acquaintance 
with Sumerian tests which is severely lacking in Witael and 
Price's new editions. A 2,1, Price renders m 

mUj " 0 my brilliant mterpretress, the wise, the exalted 
Hero is separated and taken as two words against 

every previous interpreter. But how is Jbu^-^ used in the 
inscriptiods ! It has invariably the meaning fw?tu wise, as 
the author himself enters this compound in his vocabulary 
for this passage, p. llu. Then, following Wit-rel, 
is said to mean ” exalted ” and this is ddended 
by referring to KS. Heft. 1, p. 103. Here vw-te = simlu, 
" what is fitting ”, is said to mean exalted JuV-ffdJ 
nte-te-fia in A 2, 17, obvioualy mcau* malikeU ffimoii, "she 
that advises what is fitting ” a* ThnreaU'Daagin says. Cf» 
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nir-^l uru-bf, advker of his city,” Frank, Sfras^uTger 
Kiitsdiriftlt^e, 3, 8. In A 2, 17, nir-gdt me^e~na is rendered 
by “ predestined princesa ", and Witxcl rondcra, " henlidie 
Fiiistm’', both contrary to the vocabularifs, In 10, 
4, wbcie the text U now known to read nitf-^i, 

Witrel renders, “ he set up Ilia watchman,” reading gal-ie-ni 
and he ta JoUowed by Price, in other words Witzel'a confident 
statement that ntc-fen means ” exalted ” is defended by com¬ 
paring only one other paasage, 2, 17 + 29, and here it has the 
ordinary meaning, The new translations are l>oth erroneous 
and reject the correct rendering Jong since given by Tluireau- 
Dangin. 

There arc, of course, passages whore new materia], or new 
phonetio readinga, enable us to advance the interpretation. 
For example, .i 3, 17, M-rw is probably phonetic for ura ™ 
nosdru. hu-mag-ia aa-ga aii-dM'hi egi-ma * (?a(ii»wfi «7 
wa-m ga-mu-u~m, " .May tby miglity hand, whose valknce 
is fiupreme, 0 my queen Gatumdug, give me protection," 
Here MfM is construed with ro. A 0, 12, AyBU-UUN and 
AN^V-NITAU Ti, 10, have the value {/w-iir; cf. CT. 12, 31, 
38177, 8, Accadian nidrii, colt, young ass. Sec Meissner, 
SAI, 338D; ANBU-NITAU-itf, i,c. (f«r, IV Raw 18*, Jfo, W, 
Rev. 1; but (\± B 9, 10; 13. 19; DUX- 

tifr i.e. du(fl)-Hr > dfir, Cyl. A 7. 20, without detertn. finjfti. 
AS'$U~DVS‘iir, SAK. 60, vi, 3, Note the variant '"'“iwn, 
dun, AJSL. 40, 191, 2. Hence all these various Idgrs, ore 
read •'•^''tfur <duti, or without detertn. dur. Only a few 
examples of how new material enables us to complete or 
correct ThiiresuTOaugm s edition can bo given in a review; 
in A 22, 0, the verb is SAL-eA^i this is a phonetic reading 
for SAL-UD^DU, read RA, 11, 146, 4T. 

Translate, "with precious preparations of best ointments 
he adorned It.*' A 26, 10, the sign fJRUD here and ptismm 
is clearly a verb ; Thureau-Dangin renders it by “ to abide ", 
From A 28, 21, kun-nagga iir-iu do-a-bi, “ a leaden reservoir, 
which was set upon a platform," the value seems to bo da. 


the cheat CYLUTDER inscriptions of 0X7T>EA 1T1 

The si^ URUDA is known to have tho Take da itom A 5* 
1, and Fata III* p. 2^ No* 12T45 I 4, i?iai-c£d = ^afri^iip 

for usual tjuii-dd, Br. 1908. But in A 29^ dd-ba-bi^ the 
original value is apparently dab < (faj* hence perhaps same 
verb as dag = oMbu, causative iu^ubut “ to cause to sit/* 
erect/" The author tran-^hitea 2fi, 10, by exalted 
companion-piece of b^onze^^. kudi nicana “ compaatoti" 
only I URUD-bi is a relative adjectival clause and the old 
renderings " Companions which abide in heaven ” is strictly 
Utemi and alone possible. In CT. I5p 42, K. 4884, 14, ia-Ji- 
an-tm =! hiliUu^ with kiisarikkiif the f^oat-hslip Caprieorn/ 
[Jtii‘?i]-tr^i-no = CT. 14, 3, A 28 in Ust of insects. 

CL AihTip Z.\. 30p 192 n. 1 ; 30, 211 n. 1 ^ It A, 1 i. 172, ii, 4. 
In any case tu-fi'fiii-im is possibl}^ a mythical figure, and 
kulUi is Aquarius.® Note that in CT. 15, 43, ku-li^n^na 
oceura alao with and in Cyh A 28, 13, after ku-Ii^ 

oa-wa, come and Now gtid^lun h a 

name of Capricorn, variant of CyL A 26, 9^14, 

therefore, dryscribe three astrononlicnl rooustera whose images 
were placed in the tctaple* A. 28, 15-16 is rendered, *' His 
deceased hemes, who were truly (inlmed) at the temple, 
their wor<k at the drinking-fountain he placed.” Naturally 
we have to do here with the weU-known rite of pouring water 
for the Boula of the dead, and K.l must menu “mouth 
not words Tliureau-Dangb (whom Wit^el foUows) 
is clearly right here, wie in I. 16 is left iinttauslated 

by ThiireAU-Dangin, a far better procedure than WitzeFs 
impossible gneASj “o«i/ dern Tempelphiz”^ Now kt-ge 
is probably a phouetio form of “ the bbek 

headwl ”, and = aun jmrp ^almai kakkadL 

A 26,15-15 then mean, The dead heroes—according to the 
ritualistic decrees of the black headed people (i.e, Sumerians) 

*■ See my Epic o/ n. 7. and {>. 224. 

» Itld., n. a. 

* ]bid.,SS.l4K 

^ So ] koA far 4L 

* See ftboTe, th-fi oaima UnpoailblG! nmUerkag dE mr-gvif-fdi A I, Si 
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tbeir mouths at the place of drualdog water (i.e. place of 
mortuaTT offeriuga) he placed/^ 

lo A 27, 19 there is the earliest reference to the myth 
of Ztip the eagle, and the eerpoDt who parsed over the 
moimtam. From KB+ vi^ ID4, 16^ or Frank, Sluditn, 107, IS, 
^4)(id-du should mean eii]^ ox saidjju* In. STp 18 wnn has 
obviously tlic nieaiiing spear *\ as Thurcau-DangiD rendered 
it. Here again Price has followed Witzera erroneous 
transbtion. iirin = urinnu, spear, is often associated with 
door-posts. See RA* 5, 133-4 ; note the *^urin^t ia iarri, 
set up in the bit rimH^ Zimmem, Beilrdge, 126, 24 ; ASKT, 
104, 13 ; Ebelidg, KAK. 91, Eev, 19; Niea, ii. 22, 194- 
LuUi PBS, h 121, &-11 ; Sm. 678,* of gypsum, 

which are drawn on tho right and left of a gate, and the 
aamc ritual in 166, No* 53| 14. All thb U* 

ss Ueuzej says, remiDisccnt of tho tradition of the spear 
or two spears, set by a gate, EymboUe of divine protection. 
A 27, 18-19, then, mean, “ The spear, which was hxed bedside 
the temple^ was liko Zu, wlio with tha serpent passed over the 
mountain,” 

Cyl, B 10, 23, restore a^m I'l-ntt-^r* [ia^ £n-?i7-jd] 
ffi-bi gi-a-ni a-rin (?) sad'do, that he may inundate like 
waters, that the £ood of Enlil, which returns to its l:>ank, 
wash with bright (?) water, CL B 7,18 and A 1,5, 

The notes indicate a wide and conscientious endeavour 
to aasimilate Smnerian literature and there is a useful 
vocabnlflTy at the end of the volume. The author has abo 
included the statues A-L of Gudea, but had no opportunity 
of studying the new atatuea from Lagash, uutnbercd M-X-0 
by the writer, JRAS.^ 1927, 765-8, which aee for literature 
on M and N, Statue B 3, 15 probably contains an unusual 
wnting KA + U for ndugga = utukiu as in Cyl^ A 13, 14, 
St, B, 3, i5“4, 7 and CyL A 13, 14—15 are clearly parallel 
and describe the expulsion of demonsi evil minded persona 
and witches from the city. S. Lasgi>ok* 

^ VnyMith£&. ■ A-garr^ mi Er. 11707 , 
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N^rBAliVLONJSrHE ReCHTS- UNU VERWALTUNGStrftKUyPEN- 

By M. Sax Niccolo find A. Ungxad. Band Hefto I 

and 2. Leipzig: HmricliBp 1929. 

Tlitse firet two part* of what mnatp w'hen completed, he a 
very volimiiiious contain the traXLslntioi^ of 371 

JfcwvBtibyloiium contracts, mtliont tmnaiiteTation of the 
tcYtsp but provided with necea^rr notea, and Bhoit legal 
comraeota^ where requisite, to the mdividual Joc\iiiients, 
as well a* general juiiatic introductions to the elasses into which 
the material is divided^ Thua is begun the New Babylonian 
counterpart to Hammurabis (Jc^Zp. with which one ol tbo 
authnia baa long been aasociated, and the method is that of 
Part- VI rather than of the earlier parts in that collection. 
Thu authors have undertaken a task which has long been 
urgent, for publication of texts of this kind has been very 
copiouSp and yet hitherto studies of only limited scope have 
been dovotal to thcnij though these contracts are by no means 
eimple. .4s a whole the translator's and comcoentator s work 
is admirably done; particularly useful is the praetice of citing 
the Babylonian text in ertemo as notes w'here diflicultiea 
of interpretation arise, for this does much to make up for the 
absience of fuli transUteratioiis. Owing to the necessarily 
piecemeal appearance of the parts the prefaec is reserved for 
the completion of the first voluraCt so that the general plan 
of the work is not disclosed- But since Voh I is to confine 
itself to contracts published from the Beriin collection, and 
since we are told that the second volume is to comprise all 
the texts of this class from Warka, it seems as if there will 
eventually bo considerable dispomion of material of sindlar 
purport, so that he who wishes to go tlirough all the documents 
couceming {for example) marriage or adoption will have to 
search through several volumes. Perhaps, how^ever, no purely 
theoretical grouping was possible^ and this difficulty can be 
met by the full indexes which will certainly have to be provided. 
It is agreeable to hoar that each volume will be completed 
byaglo^ry^ J- G- 
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KbUB KBU^HRCFmcItB KECiiT9(mKUNO£.S APS BBll EL- 

Amaena Zbit. By Paul Koscuaker. Lcipisig; S. 
■ Hirael, m28. 

A fiew work by Professor Xosebuker in tlie field of A&syio- 
Babylonian law, of which lie is at once so learned and so acute 
an exponent, is an event of the highest interest, from which 
both jurisconsulta and philologists may depend upon learning 
not a little, particularly (as regards the latter and humbler 
herd) when he has had the coUalioration of Prolcssor Lands- 
bcigcr. Here he appears among the pioneers bi the studv of 
new materbi with no less than Ms usual distinction, even if 
not always superior to the weakness of differing from his 
predecesKOis in the text and relegating their modest achieve- 
menta to the footnotes. 

By mete chance there have appeared together within the 
last three years publications of legal material from two different 
places, but of appro.vimately the same date (fifteenth und four¬ 
teenth centuries n.c.), the middlc-Aasyikn “contracts" 
from Ashur, and the “ Kirkuk tablets ’’ from Kirkuk (ancient 
Arrapha) and the site of NuzI. TMs work is not, iudeeiL a 
study of all the materbi avuiliLble at the time it was written 
but confines itself to a general discussion of the cliamcter of 
the new dociinients, followed by two chapters CDucerning 
(o) alienation of real property, and (A> Ilajiuttifsrechl, conduchnl 
by specimen tnmsbtions and indexes. That the differences 
in legal practice between pbce.s so near geographically as 
Ashur and Arrapha shoidd be more striking than the 
simibritiea is only what might lie expected from the racial 
difference of the populations which were not then, as later, 
iinitwi in one groat empire, for Assyrian authority was then 
Don-exbteiit at Arinpha, though Assyrbu cultural influence 
was alre^y strong, as appears most obvioiuily in the writing 
of the Kirkuk tablets, concerning which wo are bound to 
differ from the author’s opinion. Many difficulttea and possible 
points of variance which at present subsbt in these documents 
will undoubtedly disappear with the publication of more of 
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the exteoBivc niatoml whieli has tiow been recovefed* and 
discussion here would be premature. It seema improbablej 
however [to dte but two paTticiikrs}| that the last has yet 
been said about the so-called “ flale-adoptions and it will 
be interesting to aee whether the laigc triferencca made from 
a possible, thoii|jb still uncertain p explanation of the word 
jtidti/u arc confirmed or iovabdated by new evidence, 

a J, G. 


L*Armente et le Pro<the OaiENT. By Feidtjop 

X 6, 364 pp. Paris : Geuthaer^ 1£^&. 30 fra. 

Armenia is fortunate in baving as her friend and helper 
a man of such eminence, ability, and energy aa Dr, Knnscu, 
and the publication p in 1927, at Oalo, of his Gj^nn^ 
Armenia (Through Armeniah of which the work before usp 
with a title in better accord with the contonta^ is a tmniilationj 
is a piece of exeelleut propaganda for the Armeruan cause 
and a well-rea^ue<l plea for the re-scttlemcnt of a greatly 
suffering dispersed people. With political views and economic 
schemes of irrigation, ete*p this is not the place to deal - they 
have been leferretl to in periodicals wbicb reviewed the 
English version. 

In the original Norse some misprints were made and it b 
a pity that few of them have been corrected in the French 
{" hurried ", p. Mkimvari, pp. 64, 97, Mhtari. p, G5^ andj 
worst of aU, " Ve sjvisap" p, G7 ia the Nor&e, becomoa " Ve 
Schvisa" in the Freuchp p. H>4, which is a deplorable 
distortion of the name of the great Georgian epic pcN^m). 

It IS not coal* to discover from either the origintd or the 
trarLHlatinu the date of Dr* Kunaenk journey, but it waa 
apparently 1925, The translator, M. Ame Omtvedt, seems 
to follow the original 5n some places with oimogt tw scraptdoua 
fidelity ; but he omits Jacobsenk verses (p. 1T2 in the Norse 
text), turns Djemshid (p. 123 of the translation) into 
''Samshid", and what purporU to be a passage from 
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^usthaveli (p. 77) Is bardly & good quotatioo. The 
photographic iliiutratioua and orapa »ie clear aud helpful. 

Such a book is natiifaUy not to be judged as an oiigiiial 
ooutrlbiitioD to the study of the languages, literatures, 
and histories of Armenia and Georgia, but it is certainly a 
moat valuable piece of work, an attractive, weil*wiitten book 
by a great Tnan capable, thiougb the force of his name and 
personality, of recruiting throughout the world, new students 
to work in the vast rich field of Tianacaueasuiii lore. Cliaptera 
iv, X, xi give brief aummaries of the history of Georgia and 
Armenia. 

_ O. W. 

Among the Fohest Dwabfs of Malava. By Paul 
ScHEBESTA. Translated by Arthuh CnAjcEERS. 9x6, 
288 pp., 142 photographic illuatrations, 7 sketches in the 
text, 1 map. London: Hutchinson Co., n.d. 21a. net. 

The author of this book has written a very vivid and 
detailed account of his experiences, extending over many 
months, of life among the Negritos of the North of tbe Malay 
Peninsula. He lived in close contact with them in their 
ahifting camps, accompanied them in their wanderings in 
the jungle, and gained the confidence of these extremely 
shy people at the cost of many hardships and some risks. 
He is therefore able to speak as an eye-witnesa, and hi* 
account of their habits and behaviour is based on direct 
observation. He also acquired a working knowledge of 
their language (of which be has given a grammatical sketch 
dsewhera); and owing to the intimacy that grew up between 
him and the Negritos, he gathered a good deal of inlormation 
about their religious beliefs, a matter which obviously 
requircil careful and delicate investigation. I do not proposo 
to discuss Ha eondusiona on this subject; be gives ua, at 
first hand, the statement made by the aborigines themseivea 
and it i* npen to anyone to interpret them os best he can. 

Apart from such scientific data, some of which nra new. 
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while othecs confirm or to some txlcnt modify the reports 
ol carUer inveatlgAtora, the; book h a very entertamiog aceoimt 
of tile author's travels and ndveutures. He had an eye for 
scenery aa well as for tbe special objeota of hia queat.^ who 
enlisted hia wannest sympathies. Tlic^ Xegritos are among 
the most primitive humaiv rdica of pridsiBtoric ages, their 
munbere arc dwindling^ and they deserve thorough investiga¬ 
tion, although a great deal has already been written about 
them. The present work La cast into a popular mould. It 
does not give a bibliography of the extensive earlier literature, 
nor does it strictly discriminate between newly discovered 
facta and others tluit were already well known. A casual 
reader of it would not reaLize bow much had previously been 
done by earlier eSEplorers; but the author haa certainly 
added a good deal of fresh Informatjon. 

The translatioo is very readable and is in the main a faithM 
tendering of the original {which 1 $ in Gennanl. But a 
careful scrutiny reveaU many minor inaccuracieSi In the 
Eaati we do not as a rule speak of Tnmuls, ox waggons (or 
wagons), bamboo reeds (particularly when they happen to 
be of tbe giant bamboo speciealt cocoa palms, iSpanish pepper 
(iiC^ chilJles}^ and mnndioka biLshes (generally known os 
tapioca plants), nor do we use ‘‘Malay” as a place-name, 
though ibis error h common enough m English joumaiism. 
The Malay words in the original have undergone a certain 
amount of revision, partly in order to adapt them to the 
flomaiuiHis:! spelling reeugnlzed in British Malaya^ but the 
process has not been consistently carried out, and a number 
of minor variations, as well as a few ndspriutSt still remain 
iinchatigcd. 

The Gcmtan original is not altogether easy, as the an thorns 
vocabulary is extensive and contains a number of rather 
uncommon words j and though evidently well versed in 
German^ tbe translator has made a good many mistakes. 
Sometimea hia tranabtiaii is rather of the nnt^irc of a para¬ 
phrase. ThuSt “modem loads” (p. 12} and up-to-date 

4ItJl5. 12 
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roaAi” (p, 19) am Dot a tmnsIatioD of “ lwtonLcrt€ Stn^ssen 
I pass over maDy i^eh eases. More scrlouB are such renilerinf^ 
as Further India (p, 13) for ** Vorderindiea ” (which 
in spite of the sio:tilji.ril 7 La soundi. means the veiy opposite), 
"at midday” (p. 19) for ‘*m Mittag ” [to lunch), “never 
under any cmainstances ” (p. 27) for " unter UmBtanden .. . 
gar nicht {which can* in its eoatcxt, bo rendered “ perhaps 
. . . never'*), coiuitol (p, 35) for ''zahltc (paid), 
“supervened** (p. G3) for " hcrrschto vpr (pmdommated), 
“ sympathy '* (p. 74) for “ Mittejlsanikelt ” (commumoativc' 
uesa), “ pests ” (p, 85} for “ Qualm " (thick smoke), evident ” 
(p. 91) for “zuwider” (offensive, obju-tiaiiAble), iHsltica 
n great many more which there ia no space to act out here. 
Altogether, in the liret hundred pages of the book, I noticed 
about half as many errors, and having pteviaiuily read the 
work in the originu] text, L did not consider it neccsBary to 
carry this collation any further. 

C, 0. Blajqdkn. 


Le Temple d AaVokoa Vat, (=i Alfmoirea Aiehtoiogiques 
puhUi« parT^cole Frantjaiaed'EEtretne-Orient, Tome II.) 
Premiere Partie. L'Arehiteiiture du lloniimcnt. 2 parts, 
14J >; H, (J) pp, 42, 73 plates, 2 pWi (2) pp. 5, 
78 plates. Paris et Bruxelles: G. van Oest, 1929. 

Among the wonders of the world, Angkor may fairly be 
said to hold a high place, and naturally many fantastic 
legends, both ancient and modem, have clusteired round it. 
Even within the last forty years a serious and respectable 
writer datetl its origin in 447 D.C., and added that Angkor 
Vat, the temple with which tlie work under review is con¬ 
cerned, was begun in a.u, 57, and completed some time 
before a.I>. 638. Native legends attribute ita construction 
to the wlestial arcUtcct Viivakarman. acting on the direct 
uiatructions of the god India, These fanciful notions are 
mentioned, and duly disposed of, in M, Louis Finot's learned 
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and lucid lutioductioiiT which gives n hlBto?ry uf the temple 
irom its foundation, somewhere about the nuddle of the 
twelfth centuiy a.p,, to its rostorarioa under French auspices 
in our envn times He nmkea it clear that durlDg pretty well 
the whole of this period it remained a recognised saered 
ate. Orijpnaltj dedicated to Vistiq, it was soon^ apparently, 
devoted to the worship of the fiodhiaattva Loke^vuru 
fAvaloldteJvara), and eventually used for the cidt of Pali 
Buddhiam ■ and it continued throughout to be a pre-etojiiont 
object of veneration p a great nntionnl shrine, and a resort 
of pilgriiiig. 

Tlie photogTaphic plates give a good idea of its architectural 
grandeuCt and some of them abo show^ though perhaps 
less ontisfactorilyj the low reliefs with which parts of its walls 
are decorated. The work has been produced in the excellent 
style whicb we are accoBtomed to expect from the ficote 
Fran^aise anrl the publishers who have ksued it. 

C. O. Bj^odek. 


Hikajat PELANtK>EiiL liJiNAKA, ccn MalciscL Dwerghccrt- 
verhaal vertaald door C. A. Mhes^ 7J X ^Pcv + 
1*25 pp., 7 plates. Santpoort: C. A. Mees, 1929. 

This IB a transbtion of eleven atorica from the Moby cycle 
of beast fables in which the tJuy antdope, commonly known 
tts mouse deer^ pUya the part of hero, on the lines of Ee^nuird 
the Fox and Brer itabbit. By his superior cunning, and the 
magic power gained by oacctic practices, he uauslly outwits 
the bigger auimalap and is therefore properly styled the 
monarch of the forest. In the reeensjon on which this trans¬ 
lation IB hosof], this title in Malay eommonlv 

pronounced xhah alam, di-rimba] hiig l>een modified to 
9tiaikh 'alim The translator htis worked on fL C. 

Klinkert 's Hikajat Feh^idoek Djviahj^ af dc de Fox 

drr 3fi^itierr (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1885), but has also iiBenl 
KJinkert^s other text^ published by the same firm in I^S93 
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under the title of De Ptla^idoek Djinata. of hf^tiimiig^driYTgh^^ 
The former recetisioa U represented by several IISS. of the 
Leiden University Library, the latter by a MS. in the Indin 
Office Library, Not having harl aoccss to the originaLsg^ T 
cannot express any opinion as to the accuracy of the trans- 
btion, but, &o far as 1 am able to judge, it reads well, and the 
book w of bandy mie and nicely produced. 

An mtn>diictiork deals with the sources and with the subject 
of the tales, which in a sense form a composite unit and are of 
native origiii* thoiJ|th mollified in their pre^nt form by foreignp 
particularly Islamic ^ influences. An appendix pvm a short 
anaiysis of the stories, and cotnpures some of them with other 
specimens of Indonesian folklore published hy Profeaaor J. ile 
Vries in his V^^isverkaJeti uU 0<tsi-hidie (Zutfeo, 192^). 
The plates reproduce scenes, mostly of animals, from the 
sculptures of several old Javanese temples, 

C. O, Blaodes. 

The Land of the Lama. By Da^id Macdonald. A 
description of a country of contrasts and of its cheerfulp 
happy-goduckj^ people of hardy nature and curious 
customs ; their religion, ways of Ihing* trade* and social 
life* W'ith illustrations and a map, 9 x Sjp 283 pp. 
London : Seeky, Sendee and Co., 1939* 2Is, 

Though there is a cODsiderabk literature in existence 
dealing with Tibet, it is safe to say that in no existing book 
or article have the countrj' and its people liecn so cxhaustivdv 
treated os in the present volume. 

Hitherto our infonuation has been drawn from travellers 
who vifdtcd the country in disguise, and if they renmiiied in 
it, did so at the risk of their lives, or from explorers who 
described ita geographical features, recorded their impressions 
of its people and such information as to their cuatoms and 
habits os they wore able to pick up in most coaos through 
an interpretet. 
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Some of thefle writers have given us valuable infonnadou 
on certain aspects of Tilietan life; aotahly Dr. Filckdern 
whoso friendly reliidons with the Lamas enabled him to 
give in hk book— Da^ KloAtcr Kumbum —a detailed pieture 
of the monastic life which is such a cimous feature of Tibetan 
ci^ilizndon. 

But none of these authors had the special qualifications 
of David Macdonald who, for fifteen years, oras British Trade 
Agent at Gyantsc and A'^atungj has besides this, as Lord 
Ronaldshay tells us in his Foreword, an mtimate knowledge 
of the Tibetan language—a rare acoompUsIunent in a Enropeati 
ond an immense advantage to bim in irtudjing the life ftn<l 
customs of the pt>ople—and above all enjoys the irieiidahip 
of the present Dalai Ijimn, the thirteenth of lik lino* When 
com pell cd to flee to India in 1909 it was to Macdonald that 
His Holiness owed bis ^fe passage over the frontier* a fact 
he has never forgotten. In hia fifteen years of office in Tibet, 
Macdonald Ims, os be te!k tis^ tosde friends with high and low, 
so that he can describe equally well the life of the wealthy 
noble or blubber and of the poorest boveWwcller. 

For the comparative study of anthropology the book 
contains an immense amount of interei«$tlng matter. For the 
Btudent of culUire stages in the history of mankind it is 
particularly instructive. Tibetan ti^dliTation reminds us in 
matiY of its aspects of the Europe of the sixteenth ocntiJr}% 
Without pusliing the parallel too far, do we not find here as 
there the same gulf fixed between rich and poor* the same 
ferocity in punishing the criminal gorgeous garments on 
bodicsS not over clean, filth and vermin in the dwellings of th^e 
poor, dtspemte epidemics sweeping olT multitudes in the 
abseueo of the barest elements of sanitation ? 

Guarded by moor and fentcmg and torrent from inqtikitivc 
and warlike noighboum, the Tibetans have been, except in 
the cose of India and China, without those contacts with 
the outer world on which progress in ideas depends. But 
this, though a loss in one direction been a gain in otbetSp 
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Mr. Macdotmld tells us that “ with the crudest materials 
and apparatus Tibetan weavera can turn out a product 
which will compare lavourably with any H i ^n i lir article mode 
olsewhcre And hia description ol the clothing, ornaments 
and fuimture of the upper clashes mahea one regret that the 
advancing tiilo of western fashion—so devastating in its 
effects elsewhere—is rapidly leading the Tibetans to discard 
their picturesque costumes for European garb. Where the 
Hombiirg hot has already made its appearance, coat and 
trouseis of European pattern are likely to follow. 

The photographs illuatrating the book are an esoellent 
supplemeut to the text and fully worthy of it. Ax frontia- 
piecc we hove a portrait of the present Dalai Lama presented 
by him to Mr, Macdonald for use in hie boob. 

For anybody intending to visit Tibet this book is 
indispensable. It would be difBcuit to name a phase of 
Tibetan life which Las escaped Mr, Macdonald’s observation. 
The whole cjristcnce of the people, domestic, aocial, political, 
and religious, is pasoed in review by one who has not only 
had unique opportunities for studying it, but also the gift 
of making the best of these, 

C. Marel Mickmebs. 


The Desebt Road to Tubkestax. By Owen LAtriHonE. 

9 X siv + 331 pp., 48 illustratioas and 2 maps. 

Loudon ; Methuen and Co. Firet published 192S. 2Is, 
Every now and again ’Western civilization throws up a 
tmveller who reverts to a type common perhaps among bis 
forefathcK in far distant ages, a type in whom the roving 
instinct is strong, love of adventure ond the lure of the un¬ 
known making a stronger appeal than the amenities of a life 
which tends everywhere in dviUzed centres to become 
more and mote standardized. 

The Buddhist would have no difficulty in ciplaining 
snch a charaoter in terms of rebirth and the ease with which 
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men like the GermAii Filch ner and the Aiieericaa Lattim<>re 
fr^tenuze mth hi* cOHBtrymeQ in Tibet and China would be 
bnt fresh proof to him of the truth of hia theory^ 

A lon^ng to travel the earavan ways in the old matiner of 
caravana . , . to go aomewherc a long way of! to CDuntnea 
where men do things as they were done uncoimted years ago 
because their fathers did things m that way/^ is what led 
Jfr, Lattimoro to make tus adventnroue journey along the 
least known of the caravan routes, the so-cahed Winding 
Road from Kuei“hua in China through Inner Mongolia to 
Ku Ch’eng-tie in Chinese Turkestan. 

The outcome of his travels is an unusual book in that it 
contains infomiation of the kind that few travellera are in 
a position to give. Ijittimoie^s knowledge of Chinese put 
him at once on an intimate footing with tlie camel men- 
Joining in their con versa tions, listening to their talk among 
themselves^ he picked up much interesting lore about the 
age-old caravan trade^ the ways and habits of camel men^ 
their traditions, legends and superstitions. The caravan 
leader is a picke^l tnvtn^ for only the fittest survives the hard 
school in which he learns his trade and gains that intimate 
knowledge of the camel and its wayn which is indispensable 
to anyone aspiring to own a caravan. 

But we learn much else as we accompany the author on 
his desert wamlering. ^ITiethcr he b describing a ride under 
the stars of an eastern sky or the rhythui of the camel bells 
of the caravan dr the desert drenched in sunshine—always 
he makes us feel the spell which travel in the East casta on 
the traveller. But his appeal b not only to our emotions. 
He is a keen observer and has many interesting remarks 
on the political conditions of the countries and peoples 
with whom he comes in contact^ while his knowledge of the 
literature dealing with the geography of Central Asia enables 
him to identify places on his ronte mentioned by previous 
travellers like Prjsvalflky and Douglas Carnithers. 

The only untoward incident of the joumey was Mr, 
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Lattimore’s detention at San t’ang Hu by a Chinese border 
patroL But thia interference with his freedom which might 
have been serious, did not last long, and on the 2iid of January, 
1927, after a journey of IIM) days from Kuei-hua he reached 
his goal, the city of Cb'ciig-tise. 

The book is well illuatrnted, the photographs giving an 
excellent idea of the desert tandaenpe with ita vast iUiniitablo 
spaces. There arc interesting pictures, too, of scenes from 
oatnp life and of the typrsa of the population met with on the 
way. The author gives in an appendix a detailed soiamaiy 
of his route day by day, i»-ith the distances traversed between 
the difierent stages of the joumev. 

C. Msbbl Ricxmeas. 


The Rtm of Mvsteey. By Jons B. Bursuam. a Hunter’s 
Wanderings in Unknown Siberian Asia. 9 x 0^, xv + 
281 pp., nnth 60 illustratioos and a map, New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. 15 j, 

This book is an account of an expedition undertaken to 
find BpccimcUH of the mountain sheep, believed to inhabit 
the Chukotok Peninsula in the north-eastern comer of Siberia, 
separating Bering Strait from the Arctic Ocean west of tlie 
Strait. 

The existence of a former land bridge between Asia and 
America lias been assumed in order to account for the striking 
likeness existing between liimian and animal types in these 
two regions and American biologists hoped that the discovery 
of mountain sheep in the Chukotak would throw still further 
light on this interesting problem. 

The expedition waa of the kind to appeal to a hunter like 
Burnham, Busceptible as he is to the " call of the wild 
Perhaps the lure of the adventure was an even stronger motivo 
than the hope of eucce^a, his subsequent experieuees going 
far to prove that he was right in his theory that the sheep 
have been all but exterminated by the natives of the coast 
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With iafinite pains the author and his companion Andrew 
Taylor scotmHl every corner of the country where sheep wem 
likely to be fannd, one specimen only falling to Burnbam's 
gun. As the o^pedition has given us this book^ however* 
we cannot regard it as having been made in vam. 

Besides being ejtceedingly cntcrtainiiig, it gives a grcat= clenl 
of varied and interesting mfommtion about a little known 
part of the world. The author dcscribea for us the d welliiigs of 
the inhiibitaatSp their garments, food* manner of living and 
eating. He points the glories of colouriug on the moimta^ks^ 
the gorgeous carpets of Rowets to be found here and there in 
a country that yet has its great stretches ol treeless desolation^ 
He has sometliing to say too about the political activities 
and aspiratiom^ of the v-arious nations eoneemed in Sibenan 
trade. On the way from Seattle to Nome in Alaska he met 
men wiio told him Htartling tales of their own adventures and 
of the actmtiea of dare-devil trailers in the far Northt 
for whom hurnati life has no value, wrhose spirit is that of the 
buccaneer of the Middle Agc^. There are grim tragedies 
connected with the whaling trade—stories of native popular 
tioni$ wiped out hy starv^atton owing to tho rapacity and 
tmacrupulous oliaracter of white traders^ 

ilr. Enmham gives full pky to his excellent sense of humour 
in describing Ids experiences among the Eskimo and the 
Chukchi of that remote region* A sense of liumoiuf seems 
to be a very necessary part of onc^s outfit in dealing with 
these remarkable races w^hosc unhygienic iiablfcs far outdo 
those of the Tibetans as deaKjribnci by Dr, Fikhner and 
Mr, Macdonalds 

There is one point in Mr. Bum ha id’s comparison ol the 
Eskimo and the Chukchi which is worth noting, lie attributes 
to the Eskimo the custom of kdliag off their ngecl loistiv'cs. 
The article an the Eakimo in the 11th edition of the Encyclc- 
ptedia HntstiYiKd does not mention this custom os prevalent 
among them, whemaa the article on the Chukchi in the same 
edition quotes Harry de Windt {Through the Cfotd Fitlds of 
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Alaska Bmn(f Strait^ 1898) as its authority for the esistcoce 
of the custom among these people. Posaibly the Asiatic 
Eskimo haveeopied theoustom from their Chukdbl neighboumt 
Mr* Bumham’a description tallying Lo evci 3 ' point with that 
given by De Wiadt in bis book. 

A flttidy of the iUiistrationa along with that of the text 
gives the reader an exceUent idea of this pact of the world, 
of its landscape^ of its inhabitants and their manner of life. 
There is also a good map with which it is possible to follow 
every phase of Mr. Burnham^H interesting quest, 

A word as to the vocabulary of Aoierkan writers. That of 
Mr. BumhiLm and that of Mr. Lattimore prove the soandness 
of the argument that mucli of the difference between the 
American language and the English is due to the Americans 
having retained words which have dropped out of use in 
England. With the exception of terms of local usage ^ nearly 
all the words of both writeia which sound uniamibar to 
English ears, ore to bo found in an English dictionary. We 
must exclude the piofcuiesque word “ discomboberBte ”, 
poiisibly invented by Mr, Burnham on the spur of the moment 
and in any case very effective in the cimuiiistaiic^ in which 
it was used. 

C. M^bel BicicHEits. 


CoEFUS iNscsii-riosx'M Ikdicaeum, Vo I, 11 . Fart I : 
K.IIAB03HT11I lKsc‘RiFrioN3, with tliE eiteptwn of those 
of Aioks. Editefi by Stem Konow, i'h,D., Professor 
in the Oslo Umvereity. x 10. cxxvii + 193 pp,, 
1 map, and 36 pktes. Calcutta : Goveniment of India, 
Central PublinjatioD Branch, 1929. 

This volume, beautifully printed and illustrated with 
collotj-pc plates by the Oxford Univeraity Press, appears 
soon after the ceuteaaiy of the publication of Lassen’s 
Commeniaiio geographica atqiK hiatoriai * P^iapofamut 
Indifo in 1827 , and it is therefore very appropriatety 
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dedicated hy ProfcfflSKjr Stflu Kocittw to the memory of hU 
dwtinguislied feUaw^oimttymAii, the founder of the stutly 
of ancient Indian hi3ton\ 

A comprthenMve imd eckolarly colloetion of the Kharoshthi 
inacriptiona of India has long heeJa a deaideraturn. Ever 
eince the alphabet was deeipheied from the hi'Uagual coin- 
legends of the Gneco-lndian kings, now nearly a hundred 
yeam ago, a great number of descriptioiia and editions of 
individual mBcriptiona have appeared m the Oriental Jonmak 
of India, Europe, and America, and in the Reports of the 
Archteolo|pcal Survey of India; and in the raurse of time 
this literature had grown to an extent which made it almost 
unmanageable, it was Important in the interests of further 
research that all this widely scattered information should 
be condertsed and put together m a convenient form ; and 
this need haa now been satished bj Profeasor Konow, In 
this volume he has traced the history of each inscription. 
He has dc^ribed, whenever it haa been jKHsaible to do eo^ 
the place and circumstance of ita discover}" l and he baa 
recorded and examined the opinions and suggestions of 
previous editors before proceeKling to state and to justify 
Ilk own condusions. He lias thus placed the study of 
KharosbthI inscriptions on a new' basis. Our hope for future 
progress must now be in the discovery of fresh reconis ; 
and for the interpretatioa of these the chief souioc of help 
will be found in the vast, store of facta and observations 
which have been »o carefully accumulated and arranged 
in this volume. For this great achievement Professor 
Konow will receive the gratitude of all hk feUoiv workers, 
even if sonie of the readings which he has adopted and some 
of the views which he has espressed fail to meet with the 
same unanimous approval. 

Unfortunately many of the records Jmown at piosent have 
been veiy badly preserved ; and an editor has frequently 
to deal with Icttcm which are partially or totally effaced. 
Many words therefore can only be restored conjeeturoUy ^ 
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and it m importfliit to remember that ancli readings ought 
not to be treated as if they were certam. Professor Konow 
too often negieets this caution ; and he occasionally arrives 
at hit-reaching historical conclusions on ven^ insufheient 
evidence- His treatment of a passage in the Takht-i-Bihr 
inscription affords an instance. As we are told on p. 57— 

“ Cuuninghajii remarks that ' as the atone has been used 
for many years, perhaps for centuries, for the grind Jug of apices, 
all the middle part of the inscription has suffered and ficeome 
indistinct:, and bouio portions have been obittemted 
altogether 

Professor Konow reads the fii^ part of lino 5 as vrjhunft 
Kajxim puy<t€, and tmnsUtca '“ in honour of Prince Kapa 
(p. 62). On the meaning and the hwtorical significaacc of 
this passage he eotniacntB as follows 

Here erjfiuna is evndontly the same word which we find 
as n/ywjMOi, e^nrlnm in the language of the undent Iranian 
|:H>pii1atioii of RhotAOH the same language which the great 
KnsflbSya rider Kanishka Inter on employed io his coin-legends. 
Ami Kapn probalily another and older Rushutm, who on 
his coi^ is called KaeJapha, Kupheu. Knpa, etc. In the 
inscription be is dcaigDiit^ni as rFjhunfi^ uVid as the ofnue*poiidjiig 
alyimnai is useci to translate Skr. we may inf^r that 

ho was then a young prince, and perhaps without anv official 
po^titioa " (pp. xlviii-ix). 

If Kiijula Kuilphise^ is the same persou who is ineutioucd 
in the Takhtd-Bah] im^ripticin of the year HJ3, i,e, prolmbly 
A.iK \ % ho had not then reduced the four other hi^hoa, and it 
IS oven po^hlo that ho had n^it yet risen to the rank of Ar-Aon, 
In such circniiustances the donignatiou €rjhuna phoracteriieiug 
him in the inscription is quite intelligible [p. Ixii). 

Via have no further dates to guide na. If wo ik'fsuiziQ, 
however, that rhe Kupa was a l>out twenty ^‘ears old 

ftt the time of the Takht-i-Buhi inscriptlom we should lie entitled 
to CJiincIndts from the Hou Han-^ihu that Lis death must have 
iftKen place aiKsut rixty years laterp i^c, alxiut the year A.ii, 7^^ *' 
(p.toi). 

It seems to me that we have to do with the same persou 
wuo later on conquered the remaining hi-hotis and then jefarted 
on ^s cu^r of cotiquest, which first led to victory over An-si^ 
i.e. the 1 arthian empire of the Guduvhara dVnaetv, and 
subsequently to the Kiishana empire(p. 62), ' 
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Xow, on 'wh^it docfi all ibis elnboiutc historical recouBtmctioa 
rest ? It i-cstja on the acceptance ci( ft reading, nearly every 
syllable of whieli hm been eaUed in question by one or other 
o( the editors who have dealt with thb moat obscure passage. 
The matter be made clearer if we transcribe the debatable 
portions of lines 4 and Tx aa they appear in Plate XII and in 
the photograph reproduced by M. Scimrt in the Jmnml 
Asiatiqm for 1890 (XY): — 

(4) mi ra bo ya t)a sa . , 

(5) e [rjhu] i?a [ka] [pa|- .. . * . . sa pn j^a e 

In the first place, it is by no meftiis certain that the e* 
which cornea nt the begmning of line 5, is the initial syllable 
of a word. Professor Konow has not noticetl that there is 
an indistmet syllable at the end of line 4 ; and, if the stone 
has been broken at the txigOp as is by no means itnlikcly, 
it is quite possible that another syllable may have been 
lost through the rough usage to vrhich the stone has been 
BubjeetefL In the cireiiiiijitancca a coniectuml reatoratioii 
would not be {mprobablei especiftlly since the w'ord 
seems to be required by the genitive which precedes Ifc. 

The next syllable [fjku] is indeed a puzzle, M, FAbb^ 
Boyer read it as jAf w i M, Senart preferred to leave it doubtful^ 
and this is perhaps the wisest course. Can this strange form 
possibly be the result of the confusion of two syllables I 

The is certain ; the [Ah] was rwnl m IjA[i#] by M- FAbb^ 
Boyer; [pa] was regarded as doubtlid by Si. Senart, whose 
photograph seems rather to fftvonr the reading pii. 

After Ktipit follows a wide gap^ W'hich," aecording to 
Professor Konow^ (p* 0'2)j has never carried any writing, 
having been left open on account of the roughness of the 
stone.” Sir Alexander Cuoningham was, however, evidently 
of a different opinion (v, sup,, p, 1S8). In any cohc there are 
traces of writing — apparently of three syliahles--conung 
before the sa which Pro lessor Konow regards as the complex 
naent of Kapa. These tnicea seem to be certain ; but they 
are more distinctly visible in M, Senart's photograph than 
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in Plate XII. They are not suffident to jufitilv any attempt 
at restoration ; but they at least show that the sa does not 
belong to the A'ojw. 

In these circumstnaceB it is difficull to believe that Prince 
Rapa is aii}’tliid^ more than a phantom; and ‘with his 
disappearance there vanishes also the supposed reference 
to Kujfilo Kadphises in the inscription of Gondophanies. 

Equally uncertain are the reading [Jto]li;aa]niso and ita 
identification with the Roman title “ Cieaar ” (ArS inscription, 

p. 16&), 

It might well have been supposed that this matter liiul 
been settled once for all by Dr. Fleet, who, after the most 
careful e;^aminatioa of a number of impreasiona specially 
made for him by Dr. Spooner, wrote;— 

I can only say ihat not one of the syllables iscertain, except 
the second fli.. . . The first syllable may be either i'o or ptt, 
damaged in cither case. WhatcomcH next seems to stand rather 
too low to ho an i: it might l»e the lower part of n conjunct 
consonant (ptirhaps sfa) uf which tho top is daniaged. The next 
mark certainly loob like jsart of a m. The next one after that 
might be, 1 think, a (a or efo ns much as a ra *' [JR-iS 1913 
p. imj. 

In the face of the«c oliser vat ions, which appear to be fuliv 
justified when they are tested by the photo-lithograph in 
Plate XXXII, is it atiJ] possible to maintain tliatKanisblca (llj 
is called “ Cassar ” in the Arii inscription i 
Professor Konow attaches great importance to hk reading 
and interpretation of the Khulatse inscription of the year 187 
(or 184), since he believes that this inscription " fumishes 
the proof that the Iiktorical ^aka era was not institute*! 
by Kanishka " (p, 80), 

The year 187 of Professor Konow’a “old ^ka era “ 
(84-M B.c.; V, inf,, p, 192) would be equivalent to a.n. 10,1-1; 
and if the Maharaja whose name appears in the inscription 
can be identified with Wima Kadpbkes, it is evident that 
Kanishka who was undoubtedly the successor of Wima 
Kadphises cannot have founded an era in a.d. 78. The only 
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question to be deterraiiied b whether the inseription has been 
rightly attributed to Wicna Kadphisea or not. 

Professor Kdnow reads the genitive of the king's name 
ns tftwio Katihimsa (p. 81). and as meaning ** of Wims 
Kadphises*" (p, 80)* Some of the syllables are admittedly 
doubtful To judge from the photograph of the inscdption 
which 13 reproduced in Plate XV, the first syllable must be 
« or a ; the second w or ; the last certainly sa. But here 
all certainty and all likelihood come to an end. Professor 
Konow’s reading nm A'o b only obtained by ignoring 
curHi^ed line running downwards from the point where 
touches the angle of Jta and apparently continuing to tlie left 
bar of fiicj ** \ and the following Hhi m might with equal 
probability—or Ltoproljabllity — be read as fka syo. But it 
is futile to indulge in further conjectures until trustworthy 
impressions can be obtained of this inneriptiou : t he play of 
light and shade in a photograph is notoriously apt to mislead. 
,'All that can be said at present b tlmt Professor Konow^s 
{ reading is veiy' far from being cerliun, and bis identification 
I of this Maharaja with Winaa Kadpbises Very far from being 
! proved, Moreover, it may l>c suggested that mere oonsldera- 
tions of geography make it extremely improbable that any 
record of Wimn Kadphuiea could l>e found In Ladakh! 
(V. iiif., p. 199). 

Professor Konow has formulated a scheme of c^hronolog^v 
which is almoat entirely his own. In his Historical Introduc¬ 
tion he arranges the Kharoahlhi inscriptions of India into 
two main groups [pp. iKxsii-tii}—A, an Older Group* dated 
in hb older Saka era”; and B, a l#ater Group which, 
starting From the year L was first uecfi by Kanisbka and 
continued afterwards by his successors. But, iu the course 
of bi« discussion of the prohienis raised by vanouH dates iu 
the inscriptions of the period with W'hich bo deals, he finds . 
evidence of the use of throe other eras, viz. tb£_J"!il™n^| 
era^5T-56 a.€. ^ a Parthian era, 7 n.c.; and the historical < 
Soka era, a.m 78. As to the existence of the VikTamu 
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era and thfi- historical i^aka era, ttora of course, no cjiiestioD^ 
Tbe oulv doubt which can arise in connection with them b 
whether Professor Konow’a ej^pliinutioii of tbeir origin can 
be regarded as satisfactory or not. Tlie three other eras 
liflve been invented by Professor Konovv. 

The arginnents which he brings forward in support of his 
views deserve the roost careful consideration. But, from 
the very nature of the subject, they are ncce^arily 50 m€i> 
wLat complicated, aud they could Rcarcely he discussed in 
detail within the limits of a review. All that can l>e attempted 
here is to give some account of each of these live eras, and to 
point out some of the oouaequencea which roust neceasarily 
follow if the propoflcfi system of chronology were adopted, 

1. The old ^ka era, &Jr-83 b.c.^ establishc^l in commemora- 
tiou of the conquest of the Indus country by the j^akaa of 
SeUtiln (pp. xxxii, xc-i). 

Professor Konow's theory depends on the validity of two 
assumptions—(1) that Maues (lloga), the earliest know-n 
l5aka niler in India, wlio admittedly came from Seistan. 
once a province of the PaTthian empire, could not have Ijomc 
the imperial title “Great King of Kings before the death 
ol Mithradates 11 (88 b.c.) ; and (2) that this era records the 
date of the conquest of the Indus countrv by the ^kas. 
Of these Bsaumptlons the former b most probably jiistilied; 
the latter b by no means neeeawirily correct. It is at least 
possible that the inva^Iing ^kaa may have brought with 
them into [ndiu the era to which they Iiud been accustomed 
m their own country, even as did the Muhamniadan and the 
European settlers in India. 

Dr, van Wi]k has most carefully calculated in terms of 
B.c. and a,Bh the equivalents of all the i^uka ilates ocemring 
in uiM^riptionfl “[ bpt, if these calculations are based on an 
assumption, vIk, that tho starting point of this ** old fWka 
era " cannot possibly be earlier than 88 b,c,, they cannot 
be iisetl as independent teats of the correctness of Profeasor 
Konowa theorv. 
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Moreover^ if tJiis theory be valid, we must suppose that 
Maues (year 70 of the copper plate) was alive in 6 b.C?., 

and that he can scarcely have taken part in the ^kii conquest 
which was conunemomted by the cm of 84r-83 b.o. It la 
quite true thatp as Is suggested ^ thece may be earlier insertp- 
tionB dated in the flame era ; and it h even possible that one 
of the slabs of the Maim inscription of the year 58 (pp, 11 - 12 ) 
may actually have home the name of Manes, Unfortunately 
the reading is ikubtlul, and this fragment, like so many other 
inscriptiona described m this volume, has been lost. But 
in any ease wo ahould be forced to- believe that there is a blank 
ol at least half a century Iwtween the date of the Saka 
Gonquofll and the earliest traces of the existence of ^ka rulers 
in India. Is such a blank probable i Oriental conquerors 
have generally struck coins innncdintdy after their victories 
as a notiheat ion to their new subjects of the change of maatera; 
and in accordance with this rule the coins of Mauea, if we may 
judge from their style, seem to follow cloeoly on the coins 
of the Greek princes whose tj'pes they continue to liear. 
So late a date as 6 b.c* for Mfiues appears from the numismatic 
point of view to be impossible. 

I Moreover, the very short interviil — twenty-five yeura at 
die most — which is all that this theory would permit betiveen 
coinagefl so far removed in style as tliose of Manes and Gondo- 
pbamea {3'ear 103 = a,i>* 19 ; p. xJviii) is another ver^' 
weighty objection : a much longer intorva! b postulated by 
those echokis who believe that between hlnues and Gondo- 
phames there came Ams I, AdUses, and Azes II. Professor 
Konow, indeed, rutluces the three reigns to one by regarding 
y “ Atj^ " and “ Arilises ” as merely different names for one 
[ and the same kbg, and by deuyhig the existence of a occoud 
Ajtes ; but it is doubtful if this somewhat drastic procedure! 
can be justified, Tho conclusion that '* Azea ” and " ^Izllioas ” 
must lie respectively tlie shorter and the longer forms of the 
same name has evidently been deduced from those coins 
on which the two names are found, one on cither aide ; but it 
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ifi a wistukf? to asaume that, they must neeomrily denote 
the samn pcisoti.^ And the hypothe^U of a apoeond Azes 
certJiiiily eecnis to be required in order to explain the ntimts- 
matic [nets.* 

2. The Vikiama eran 57-56 founded by Vikramaditvn^ 
who ousted the Sakas and celebrated hia victory by 
establislmig an era ol his om (p. atx-tvi). 

In order to account for thus well-known era which be^s 
in 57-56 b,c. or^ according to Dr. Fleet, in 56 a>c,j Professor 
Konow has revived a story which has long ago been relegated 
to the region of legend. He accepts as true the tradition 
preserved in the Kdlnk^diQrtji^-hithaniikaf “ a work of unknown 
date,” that — 

“ after aotne time Vikranjiiditya, king of Silfdavai ousted this 
Sttkft dynuirty (i,e, the dynasty which was establisbed in 
UjjEkiD^ the capital of Malava, after the overtlirow of the lost 
of the Gardahhilla kings)^ end established liis own era " 
(p. mii). 

But surely this fiction w'as disposed of hnally bv Dr. Fleet 
in tbb [1913, p. 997), 

Ctkrrent dpjhellatioiis mc no proof <d cirigins. The present 
name of the era of s.c, 56 is, and has been for ceiitarifs„ 

* Vikrama-samvat "; due to an Indian Wlief that the era wm 
founded by a king Viknima, VikramudityD, who began to 
reign at Ujjain in that year : and European sebolans at firrrt 
accepted that belief, siid acted on it in shaping their views about 
ancient fndia. l..Hter research, however, has shown that there 
was no such king yikramiditya, and that that story is nothing 
but a mytht dating from the ninth or tenth century A,ii» : 

^ In support t?t his opUifen Pmf«n«r Kottow qnotet Prorencir TbamiM 
snti the auUmritiH lo whom ho ntvn m JJiAS. Umi but mm 

WKUehcad, Cal, Lahore Slun.* voL i, Cpijw, p, note I £ 

Jji nonnoxlcin. iHth the jciint eouuk]^ of Azoe and | nu^y monlidru 

tho thoary of Q. Atitm perjrpJekr .Ifdrfyrtrp 

Isfto, I42~— that the natoE^ are Ehe b&dio^ oiio bnn^ a oonlriietioD 

of iho ottwT- Ho appwfldy wu hd to ihi* orroDooiu eoncliuilon liocaiuo 
he diet not reco^ntEo I ho oaiALeooD of whAt Li remllj a Joint typo. Such 
types ATT wTolt kflown m tbe IndcnCrreok Aoriof. Crg- joint typeo ol Lyusa 
and AntislkidAA, of Vonuani ami h\i reiatlveWp onii qf ijpslifand 

* Soe Um? Obiwrv'atiojla of Dr. VincEUt Bmitll quutrd hy Profounr Kcswir 
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Aixd it has #bown further that, not merely in a.d. ^05^ 
but for neatly fiv-o centuries fruiii that time oa to A.ih 
the era waa known m * the reckoain^ -of the Mainvas, the yearn 
of the Malavn li>rd^r the MaJava time tfr era/ ” 

Dr. Fleet's gtatement could only be disproved by the 
production of socne definite evidence to the contrary. Is 
anv such evidence forthcoming ? la there a single inArriptioa 
or coin tcatifyiiLg to the ejdstenee of a king nameil Vikra- 
maditya who conquered the i§akas in the first century b.c. I 
Is there any mention in the Piiran^ of the dynasty which 
he is said to have founded ? How can the Jegead be reconciled 
with the PitrapffcS which say that after the CSardabhillas 
there came eighteen (or akteen] Sakas I ^ 

It ia fiearcely necessary to point out thnti ui the course 
of tiuie^ traditions are liable to be perverted, and that a great 
name is apt to be associated in the popular mind with events 
in whieSr the hearer of th^it mime played no part. The 
association of the name VikTomatlitya with the era of 5T-56 b.c» 
is easily underatoodj U we sjuppchse that the memory of the 
actual founder of the cm has been merged in that of the great 
Chandragupta 11, Vikraiuaditya, who became king of Malava 
by conquest and put an end to the kingdom of the S^kn 
$atrups of Surashtru and Muhiva, c. a:d. 400, 

Of the use of this era in KhaioshthI mscriptiona Professor 
Konow finds not a single example. Indeed, he holds that— 

If Indian troditiou is right in stating that the Vikrania 
era was instituted by Vikraiuaditya in order to comniexiiorate 
his victory over the Sakoe * * - it becomes unlikely that the 
Yikraiua era U used in tiny of the iuscriptioiiB u! the Sokas 
and Kuahil^iis {pp. brxxvi-vii). 

Bnt he is obliged to invoke ita osaistance in order to explain 
the supposed year 72 in the Brahmi irmcription on the 
AmohinJ tablet at Mathura (pp. xxxiv, xcii}. The date of 
the Great Satmp Sodasa is, therefore, according to Professor 
Konow, A.D. 15. But—in the opinion of the writer of this 
notice—^the date is clearly not 72 but 12, ancl ia P€|uivalent 

^ Pdlptcf, 0/ fAt Kali pp. 
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to 15 B.C.* ■ and it seems not unlikely that this unfortuimte 
mtHreodiiig of the decimal figure as 7U instead of 40, per¬ 
petuated as it liA9 been by its introduction into the text 
and plates of Buhler's hidkcfi^ Pivlilo^mphie, has been the 
chief disturbing cause which has induced some scbolai^ to 
assign Kauiskka to a date early in the second century A«n. 
rather than to a.i>. 78. 

3. A Parthian era, 7 ii.c_, “ instituted by Aies, the first 
Fartliian ruler in North-Western India ** (p, xci), one 
year before the date of the Taxila copper-platc ” (p. xxxv}, 
Tfiis era Is purely imagimiry. It has been invented ftimply 
and solely for the purpr^ of expLauimg j-f(e] 26 " in the 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription of (jroudophames. There ia not 
a particle of e^ddonce for the existence of such au era. 
As Professor Konow himself admits: “ This Parthian era 
is not used in other known records ** (p, xci), 

The natural explanation of year 26 ” in this inscription 
iSj of course^ that it is the regnal year of the king while 103 ” 
is the year of an era^ Unfortunately this interpretation 
would be fatal to Frofessor Konow'"s theory which reejuires 
that year TS of the Taxila copper plate and year 103 of the 
Takht-i'Bahi inscription should be in the same era. But is 
it not possible that the theory may bo wrong J 
Equally fanciful is the suggestion that this suppoHod era 
was founded to commemorato the reassertion of ParLbian 
tiupremiu y over the ^kas. There is no evidence of any such 
antagonism between Parthians and Sakas in India at this 
period, and this hypothesui only lands us in further difficulties. 
One of tJiese ia rcalucd by Professor Konow himself* who 
tries to explain it with Ids usual ingenuity. He undertakes 
to show how' it might possibly have come to pass tliat the 
** Parthian ” who founded an era to commemorate 

his conquest of the ^kas in 7 n.o., was reigning as King of 
Kings in oue region of North-West India, wlnle at the same 

1 R»p«ti. Th€ Amahini nrfira ftihUi o/ Maihar^ in " Indian 

Siudi» in honour of Charity EookvnU I^mmmn ", HahtmU UiuTmhv 
191 ^. 
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tirao his defeatetl foe Maues, the sxizflnim of the ^ka^, 
continued to nile iia King of Kings at Taxila until the loUowiug 
year, h b.c. (pp. 43^, D2), Our perplexity mcreases if 
ficcept a suggestion, to which Professor Kouow "" cannot see 
any iMMiaus objection that the fnnenil solemnities of Maues 
(SIuki=Moga) are actually referred to in one of the inscriptions 
on the Mathtira Lion Capital which Profesaor Konow attributes 
to the period c. a.d. 0-lU {pp. 39, 47| 49). It La indeetl not 

easy to believe in the realitr of a conflict whicti thus lasted 

* ^ - 

for twelve years and ended in the transference of the political 
supremacy over North-West India from ^akoa to “ Parthiane ”, 
ond which ncvertholeas haa left no trace wliatever of any such 
disturbance in the very abimdjvnt coinagefi of the two pro¬ 
tagonists^ Mauos and Azes. Both of these snxerains struck 
coins With the same ly'pca and of similar style and at the 
same mints; they bear the same imperial titles both in their 
Greek and in their Kharoshthl coin-legends ; the types of 
their coins are to a great extent borrowed Or adapted from 
those of their Greek predecessors, and appear to be of a not 
much later date. The numismatic evidence certainly seems 
to indicate that 31auc3 and belonged to the saine dynasty 
and to an earlier [K^tiod than that to which Frofessor Konow 
has assigned themJ 

4. Tfie historical era of a.t>. 78, “ institiitod by the 
^ka king who made an end to VikniTniiditya^s dynasty 
(p. xcii), that is to saVt by Wiina Kadphisea (p. Ixvii), 
Professor Konow finds no instance of the use of this era 
in any of the Kharoshthl inscriptions which he publishes : 
and this dearth of examples requires n great deal of explana¬ 
tion. One hjTJOthcsLs ealk for the support of another, 
and so on until the situation becomei some what confused. 

This new era,'' it iipp^^ar3, " w'as intendthd for nse ia the 
coantry which had been recouqucrwl, aial it was not introduced 
in the provinces where the old &ita reckoning had not been 
al^olished. Wo therefore find tifjtth-w^estcni iiiJtcriptions^ and 

* Sd# '^SummiuT,- of Xumininiilk? KviUmre " m CsinS, //i-’fl. frtd., ip 

pp. ff. 
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oven tkfi Kbulat-aaTocordol the reign of Wima Kodphides, dated 
m the old 4^aka cm also after the introduction of the accond 
oaka era of 7a, In Malava it^lf the Vikmine era does not 
appear to have gone out of iiue. And we have alreadv seen that 
it waa introduced in Jlathurii, Here we Hhuuld e±pi*ct to find 
the DEW ahka om employed. It is, however, evident that 
Wima Kadphibcs did not make hie power felt to anj- 
confadcrnble extent in Mathnra (p. xciij), 

Theic remniu, therefore, it would aeem, only the Wcaterii 
Kafaatmpaa wlio beyond <)ueation used an era which began 
in A.®. 78. Now, satraps and other feudatoriee have in all 
perioda of Indian history used the ern of their aurerain. 
They liave folbwnl the eKaniplc act by their aupreme lord. 
Who waa the auzerain whose example was followed by the 
Western Ksimtrapaa? 

Ab we hove ficen, wc have been brought by Professor 
Konow to the extmonliuary conchiaiou that Wima Kadphiiies 
was the founder of an era which he did not employ himself. 
He therefore set no example for the imitation of otliers. 
But such Belf-abiiegation is certainly not in accordance with 
the iisiinl custom of Indian euroraina, and we may rvtaaoiiahly 
wonder why oti exception to the general rule should have 
been made in this particular instauco. 

Professor Konow nmkea great use of the Khaktse inscription 
of the year 187 ; and he Ims decided that this is an undoubted 
rctonl of Wima Kudphiscs bearing a date in the “old 
^aka era *’ which k equivalent to a.®. 103-1, But can his 
belief he substantiated ? As we Imve seen (v. sup., p. 19]). 
tlic reading of the hlahanija’s name ns Uvima AW/M#a*a 
is in the highest degree uncertain. It affords a very inaecnre 
foundation for the far-reaching conrlusiona of Professor 
Konow, who states without any qualification that— 

“ The Kbaintse inscription of the vear 187, i.e. a it 103-4 
ahows that Wima ^dphiaes was on the throne long after the 
of the bakji which Accordingly^ have 

b^cii lELStitutcdl by KAnintikA, successor ” (pp- Ijcvii-vUif 
cf. p. -80), And that “it aIhd ahowAthat the inaharoja Tajaiiram 
d^^putro hhiisham of the TaxiU scroll which h dated fifty 
yearn earlier, cannot well be WinaA Kadphisca"" (p. 81). 
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But altogetter apart from ttkia conjoctuml reading and 
mterpretfltion, we may well ask if it h in the least likdy 
that an}'' record of Wima Kadpliiaea should be found at 
Klialat^c is village in Ladakh, 52 mUes below 

Leh on the trade rout* ** {p. 79), The latest and best account 
of this remote region is to be found in AnJtiquUies of hidian 
Tibet, by Dr. A. H. Francko (vols. xxx^Tii and 1 of the Arch^ 
Jogical Survey qJ Indta^ Kew Scries). Tlie editor of Part i. 
Professor J. Ph. VogeI+ thus describea the first part of 
Dr. Frnooke^a adventurous joumey:— 

Starting from i^imld on the blth of JanCp 1909j. be travelled 
up to Satlu] ViiJbv through the bill-state of Hamptir-Badiahr^ 
and by the Hang Paaa ( 10,000 feefc) reached Spiti. He thou 
crossed the Pbarang Pass ( 18,300 feet) and continued bia 
journey through Itubshu along the wild shores of Lake Thsonio 
Riri. Two more inountaiu passes, the Phologongkha Pass 
( 16,500 feet) and the Thaglan|; Fasa ( 17 h 500 feet), had to be 
surmounted in order to enable the esploror to reach Lodakh, 
the real eeutro of the ancient realm of Western Tibet - - - 
Owing iQ the nature of the country to bo traversed, the explorer 
had to march on foot most of the way Irom Simla to Sruiagar^ 
cseept whore the rarified air compelled him to meuiit^ the 
yak—certainly not the jnoat comfortable means of locomotion." 

After reading the fasciiiating story of Dr. Francke*® long 
journeyt and renljziug^ however dimly, the difficulties and 
privations with which he bad to contend week after week 
aa he slowly made hia way over mountain passes higher than 
Mont Blanc, we can only wonder if Professor Konov can 
possibly be conect in suppoaiiig that he has dificovered traces 
of the rule of Wima Kadphises in this desolate and barely 
accessible region on the roof of the world. 

Dr. Francke, at any rate, was under no such illusion- 
He attributes this and other similar inscriptions found in 
the same locality to *' Tire ancient Kings of Khada-rtse 
(Part Ut p. 274); and this attributiou is no doubt eorreot. 

5. “The cm of Kanishka” a.b. 128-9* **the third §ak» 
era ” (p, sciii). 

Professor Konow^s reasons lor determining the starting 
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point of the em employed in the inBcriptiDns of Knnialika 
and bis Buccesaom Ate best QTplaincd in Lis om-n words:— 

” An ejianiinntiDii of the records dated iti the era will show 
that in two of the inscriptiona the nnkshutra current on the 
day when they were executed is mentioned. The Zedn inscrip¬ 
tion of the year II couples the Uttaru-phalgtiu! with the 20th 
Ashiidha, and the Und record of the year 61 the nnhshatra 
Furvashadha with the Sth Chaitra. 

Such features do not occur every year, and in the case of 
tliese inscriptions, which are not too much removed in time from 
the Siddhantos, it -wetiiB to be comparatively safe to apply 
their methods to our calcuiations. 

Dr. van Wijfc h^ done eo and arrived at the result that the 
only set of years witJiin llic limits with which we can reasonablv 
recicon which fulfik the coudirionsk Koliyii^a 3240 for the Zeda 
and 321)0 for the Un^ inscriprion. The initial year of the 
Kanklika era would accordingly he A,n. 13S-I29 "*(p. xciiij, 

Tliere cannot be many Oriental scbolare who are fully 
competent to criticize the abstruse oatronomical and chiono- 
logical calculntions of Dr, van Wijk; but both he nnd 
Professor Kouow liave done their Iwst to explain them in 
articles published in the Jf/ii Oricnialia, vols. in and v. Both 
WTitera. however, have felt constrninod to utter words of 
caution as to the character of the resuJte. Thus Professor 
Konow: “ 1 readily admit the hypothetical nature of every 
conclusion based on anch matcrinU ” {vol, iii, p, "ff) j and 
l>f. van Wijk; “ The reader will remark for himself that 
there remains a good deal o( conjecture iu these reductioua ” 
(ibid., p. 83). 

The uncortaiuty of the results is indeed manifest when 
we find that the investigators have at different timns arrived 
at different conciusions. in Aita OrifiUalia, in, p, 78, we 
were told that “ it will wen that, according to the Surya- 
aiddhnnta. the initial date of the Kaukhka era would fall 
in one of the years 79, 117, or 134 a.d. ” ; imd the adhe«‘nts 
of the view that Kanishka was the founder of the cm which 
begins in a.d. 78 were inspiritcul by the prospect of encourege- 
ment from a totally unespected quarter; for, as Professor 
Konow, who himself preferred the year a.d. 134, observed: 
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“It might be maiptiiLnecl tbut the earliest TO a.d.» 

would coincide with the epoch of the f^aka era if the years 
were counted as elapsed (ibid.;» p, 73), Bitt now their hopes 
are daahed: year T9 seems to be out of the runnings nod a 
dark horse, year J 2S-^>^ wliom no one ever thought of^ is the 
favourite {At^a Orientalia, p^ 169). 

It is only fair to state that Professor Konow does not regard 
his theory proved beyond all rpicstion *, it is, In his opinion^ 
the best working h}*pothesjs. But he baa not strengthened 

his case bv one of the arEniments which he adduces in its 

■> “ 

fftvoiu* — 

It Is about this time thwt tlie Western Kshatrapa CJiaahtana 
e^'incea an mcrease in his national pride in reintrodueiug the 
Saka name Vsamotika for his fatherp who cafl^Kl hiniscU 
li hfliimka (p. 3ECiv). 

It wotdd indeed have been n strange wjw of ahowing bis 
national pride if he had really changed his father's Indian 
name back to its ^odca form, and yet had given his son^ 
Jayad^aOp an IndjanLzed name. But ob a niattor of fact, 
there is not the slightest reiison to suppose that there was any 
connection between BhCnnuku and Ysamotika, If the tw'o 
names have the same meaning in diflcrent kngimgea, it is 
sotnewduit rash to assume that they were not used to designate 
two differt+nt people. In ordinary life names are not usually 
gi\'en originally or changed subsequently by pliilologists. 
They are intended for the purely practicral purpose of 
distinguishing one person from another. But in the present 
instance it is uiinecessan" to insist- on general conshlcrations 
of this kind. It ia rpiitc clear froiii the coins that Bhiiinuka 
and Ysnmotika belonged to tliflfereut families- Bhilmaka 
wMis a Kshaharata : it is with the Kaja Kshaharhta Xahapana 
that the Kshaharata Kshatrupa Bhfimaka was connected 
by family ties and not with the Hajii Kshalrapa tor lluhu®) 
Chashtana. son of Vsamotika, The Ksharata family to 
which Bhumaka and Xahapana belonged wiib ** icooted out ” 
by the Andhra king Gauta.miputra ; and Chashtana w as the 
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fimt ruler id a new dynasty . AU the gc^Deslogical Iwta begin 
with his IU 11110 ] and in theta hia father ig never mentioned. 
When his father’s A n me (weurs on t he coins of Chash^ana 
it is not asadclated with any title. He was therefore a private 
indi\'idiia] with no official status^ for titles arc not oniitt^ 
on the coins of the Western Kshatrapas.^ 

Professor Konow's working hypotht^is therefore rests 
on a very precarious foundation; and it is not made probable 
by any very strong moments. If we accept it^ we shall be 
obhgod, to anppOHo that this era, after having been used in 
inscriptionH for at least mnety-dgbt years, took no iHMmnnciit 
root, but vanished as if it bad never lioen and left no trace 
of its existence in the subsequent history of India; whereas 
the era of a.d. 78 has surWved even to the present day* 

In coneluaion it may be asked: Has Profe^r Konow 
shown that the scheme of chronology propounded in the 
Cambridge Uistorg of hidia is untenable ? Is there no eogcncy 
in the general considerations ou which that scheme is baaed! 

" The chronologlcai dilBculties conDccted w'ith the Vikracna 
era of 58 O.o. and the 8aka era of 7tJ Ai-Ui are wcU known i 
arwi it is universally admitted that the naiiie:^ which these eras 
Itcar were given to thein at a later dale, and n fiord no due to 
their origin. TIse view mainUirtcci in this work m that the eras 
in question mark the estahlidhinent of the Saha and Kushaua 
^Uiemintiea, The idea of siirvEmlnty, that is to say, supreme 
lordship over all the Idiigs ol a large region—" the whole earth,” 
m thft poeta call it—is deeply roofed in Indian conceptions of 
goveminent i and the loundutTon of an era ia rccogniKcd as one 
of the attributes of this exalted positiom Now there is abundant 
evidence that the Snfcji empire al:tainf?<l ita height in the reign 
of A?5es I and the Kusha^a eitip>ire in the reign of Kanishkan 
It ia natural to auppo^e therefore that such imperid eras must 
have been establjalied in tbeite r^^ns, and that their starting 
point in both casoa was the accessiou of the suzerain*” tCamb. 

Ind.^ p. viij,) 

E* J. Rapsoif. 

I B4[3Sefl, B.M. Coimv of jlniftTri Dymijfljf, pp, ovtih cxii. 
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KmakosthI Insckiptions DiscrovKHED BY Sir Atoel Stein 
IN Chi^^ese Turkestan- Fart 1: Text of lDscriptioiii& 
dbcoviired at the Nka Site, l&Ol. Transcfibecl aod 
edited ty A. M, Boyer, E. J, Bapson, and B. Senart. 
iv + 1-154 pp., pktea i-vip 1920, Part II: Test of 
IiiacriptioiiB Diacovered at the Niya, Endeie^ and L>ii-kii 
Sites, 19W-J* Transcribed and edited by the same, 
ii + 155-260 pp,, plates 'rii-sii, 1027, Part III: Test 
of Inacriptions Discovered at the Kij^a and Lou-tan Sites, 
1913-14. Transcribed and edited by E* Rafson 
and P, S, Noble, With eotnplete Index Verbomm. 
viii + 267-380 and siv. 1929, 13^ x 10^ 

Publifihed under the antliority of H.^L Sccietarj' of 
State for India in Council by the Clnrendon Press ^ 
Osford* 

Tlie first part of this work was reviewed by Professor F* W, 
Thomas in the Jcmrnnf lor April p 1921, bnt it seemed best to 
include it again here for the eoke ol completeness* 

This magnificent votume is a worthy companion to the 
great discovercr^s own works. It can very eeldom have 
Gccurreti that any collection of Oriental documents has l>eeii 
edited with such scrupulous care and accurficy as these* 
Wisely eschewing the practice of prefbdng ill'Jigested 
ptoiegomena to pioneer works of this kindg the editors have 
preferred to udd their remarks at the end^ and in the Third 
Part w^e have two admirable mjonogmpbs, one on the Kharosthi 
alphabet as uaed in the inscriptions, the other on the regoal 
years. 

If any criticism Is to he directjed against this work it can 
take only one fonn, that the editors have been unduly diffident 
in expressing their opinions on matters in which they felt 
that they could not speak with complete confiJencep and 
that they have assumed perhap too high a standard of 
knowledge in their readers* Tims they have refrained not 
only from appending translations to their tests, but even 
from insertmg a sumnuiry or indication of contents in the 
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teadiiigs, SUnilnriy, m the Indos: Verbonini tbeT havB 
refrained from adding either translations or even the Sanskrit 
equivalents of tlie wordu recorded. 

It may be that this decision was a wise one, but it is puteut 
that other students must begiti the study of these tests at 
a point ver^' Jittic abend of that at vrbich the surviving 
editors began yeans ago; wo cannot but express tiin hope 
that they wiU regard it as an obligation of honour to completo 
their work by rendering the contents as well as the texts 
of these inscriptions available to their fellow students as 
soon 05 possible. For here we liave great richea. To the 
historian, this moss of 764 ofhcial, business, and private 
documenta which were written in towns on the great Eurasian 
silk-route, when it was at the height of its inaportaiujo, cannot 
but be of the most profound interest, Even the Classical 
scholar must feel bis curiosity aroused when in the recesses 
of Central .■^sia he finds such words os drakluna 
sadera (orar?}/!), and ratVnad (probably fid^fura^) in 
current use. The student of Iranian philology, too, must look 
forward to a rich feast when the Frakritista have disentangled 
from the intricacies of this unfamiliar dialect the rich siil>- 
stratum of local Iranian words, and when he has done Ida 
best with the remainder, who can teU whether there may uot 
atil] be a residue for the students of other Central ^Vsinn 
languages! It may seem ungracious, immcdiatclv tho 
producta of nearly thirty years' work are laid before us, to 
damour for more, bat we do. G, L. M. CLattaos. 

Glossary o>- the Sanskrit, Tjubtak, Mungolias ani> 
Chinese VEBRioNa or the Dahabhviiika-sutra. 
Compiled by J. Raiidkr. (BuDDiiieA. Documents ct 
Tmvaux pour I'Etiide dii BouddLisme, public hou.i la 
Direction de .Jean PrkvleskI. Deuxieme S4ric : Docn- 
meuta. Tome Lj Joj x 7^, viii + Hr2 pp. Paris: 
Geuthnerp 1928. 

The word Gldjjaary ** Ld title of this book i$ ^omewliat 
misleading, since the words ibted arc not tmnskted into any 
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European ]juagiiHge+ It h, iii fiictp a list of SaiLskrit words 
with Tibetan. Mongol, and Chinese equivalents* 

Such works make a poor show compared with the enonnoua 
amount of labour wbicli their preparation entaila and the 
compiler ta to be oongratulntod on the result. It b, however, 
Kincerely to be hoped that the promised Indices of Tibetan 
and Chinese words will shortly be forthcoming, since without 
them the work is deprived of much of its value. 

Even ftOp however, the hook is of considerable importance, 
particularly to the studeut of Chiacse Buddhismp since the 
various termfl used by the Chinese translatofa of different 
periods to translate the same Sanskrit word are caretuly 
distinguished. 

The compiler's avowed object lk to collect material which 
will in due course reader It possible to reconstruct lost 
Sanskrit originals of which transUtionB Lave survived^ 
It b perhaps queistiouable whether this ambition for 
leconstmctinn is a laudable one* The collection of cq uivalenta 
between the various languages is a matter of considerable 
importance, since without such Eissistance some translated 
Buddhist testa are almost unintdligible^ but surely the 
immedbte necessity in the field of Jfortheni Buddhism is 
dot the recodstruction of further tests to add to the enormous 
moss of existing hteraturej but the translation of the esiatmg 
tests, 

Perliaps the least satisfactory part of the liook is the 
collection of Mongol equivoleuts. The compiler had much 
to compete wdth m the way of bqiogrnpliical biidequacj, 
but even so words printed from left to right in Mongol 
eharacters, i.e. for practical purposes, upside dow n, are a sore 
trial to the eyes and the temper, tt ia surprising that the 
compiler did not foDow^ the practice adopted fur the Tibetan 
equivalents and transliterate the Mongol; this would have 
saved space and a good deal of trouble. 

Nevertheless, the compiler is to he congratulated on 
producing a valtiablc piece nf pioneer work. 

G-. L. M. ClausoNh 
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Customary Law oftfte JIongol Trihe,? [Mon^ools, Buriats, 
Kalstucks). Fskils HIL By V, A. Riasosovsky, 
Professor of tiiK Harbin Ffloulty ot Law (ChUia)* lOt X 
TJ, 310 pp* Harbin, Chinas Artistic priutingboiiat^/^ 
1929. 

Thk mtnreatlug book lA apparently an Ktiglmh translatiDa 
by the author himself of a book written origirmllj' in Russian. 
Rusdan Bcholars of Mongol in the past have been so mueb 
acctistomed to enshrinlDg the proclucta of their researcheB 
in the compfimtive obscurity of their own Inugnage, that we 
owe 11 considerable debt o-f gtntltudc to the autbor and Jim 
" printingbonae ” for thb onurageoua attempt to appeal 
to a wider aiidience. The book is stuffed fell of nuaprintSi 
m might have been espected^ but even so it cannot be said 
to compare so very imfiivourubly with the output of some of 
the Indian prcBsea, The solution of moat of them is not a 
matter of great diffSeultyj, but the reviewer thinks it well to 
put it on record for the benefit of other readers that the word 
** columns " in a bat of offences on page 35 is to be read 
calumn3^ 

A more tiresome failing of the book is the failure, in most 
to give the necessary means of identifying the varioua 
works quotedp A number of references occur in the foot- 
notea, but, if no more is given on the first occasion when a liook 
is quoted than the autbor^a name without initials, the short 
tide of the Ijook and occasionally the date of publicatiou, 
and on further occasions than the short title, the process 
of identifying the work quoted may be a long one, particularly 
if the title is no more distinctive than, my, Hiatorv of Jengia 
Khan It m much to be regretted that a full bibliography 
was not given. Other examples of lapses from the usual 
canons of scientific aceiiracy could be given. 

Nevertheless the author has made a valuable contributioii 
to the literature not only of Mongol studies but also of com¬ 
parative jurisprudence, since bis w'ork contains a summary, 
more or less fell according to the cucumatances, of the contents 
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of all the most important surviving todcs of Mongol law. 
As that law is an admirable specimen of the traditional law 
ci a people living m a purely nomadic state, it is easy to 

realize that the account is full of intcTCfit. 

It is not difficult to see tliat the author is more at home 
in law than iu Mongol, lor instance, in his transliition of the 
famous Minussiusk pai-tzi on p. 20, he has accepted a transla¬ 
tion, the inaccuracy of which was demonstrated over sixty 
years ago. In details of translation, therefore, the b^k 
should not be nicepted as one requiring no further verification, 
but as a general introduction to the subject it can be recom¬ 
mended without reserve. 

ri T. Ct.Ai;soN. 


JlEMOiius OP THE Research Depabtmext of tbe Toyo 
Bunko. No. 2. mi x 74, 146 pp. Tokyo, 1928. 

This number consists of the first part of an article ** Of 
P'u Shou-keng" by Dr. Jitauz5 Kuwabara and “ A Study of 
Su-te or Sogdianii " by Dr. Rumkichi ShiratoH. The fbat 
is buried iu au overwlielming mass of notes which, however, 
contain an extremely interesting series of quotations from 
Chinese aulhom. P’u. whom Chinese biographera call a 
native of Ch’iian-chou, was in fact, it seems, a foreigner and 
superintendent of foreign trade at Ch'iian-chou at the end 
of the Sung dynasty. And so Dr. Kuwabara ia able to att^k 
at great length the old familiar questions of the date of foreign 
trade at Ch’uau-chou, the equivalence of Zsiitun, and of 
Kinsay, etc. Zaitun, he concludes, is “ of coume " Tz’h-t : 
but he producea only two examples of Ts’h’t'ung ch^ng, 
both from poets, and one of them not a case of the name of 
the place at all, but a playful remark that at Ch’iian-chou they 
make their city walls of trees and their bamboo sproute of 
atone. What the CtCHan ckoitfu ehih says is that 
might be call«l (os indeed it sometimes was caUed) T nng 
ch’eng. Aa fur as I can nee neither T'lmg ch^eng nor Tz’ii-t uug 
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ch'^ng 18 in the PVi win ^tin fu pr ip Gikj^, and Tz^u ^iian 
has only T'utifF ch^eng. It seems to be quite possible that 
Zaitun waa^ {13 Andrew o! Penigb says, the Persian name, 
and not a Chinese ward nt all. So n>n BatuU prepared 
to accept Khansa (Hang-chou) as 0 Femian word^ 
like the name of the pocte&g/" but bad not troubled to find 
out what it really was. Dr. K. is sure that KJiansa, KuiBayp 
or the like, 15 the Cbioeae Hemg-tsaJ, uxicooseious that he 
has l>cen anticipated in this suggestion by Professor Vksi^re 
mid Mr. Walcy. Here again he producea no evidence that 
Hsing'tfioi was over a popular name which foreigners would 
be likely to pick up^ nor docs he give even as much evidence 
a$ was given in this Jounml in 1917^ to ahovi' what Hang¬ 
chou wafl actually called in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

By correcting the tmnalation of ip ^ chm tin^ from 
“Kiing?" to “According to the regiilationaDr, 
tmofifeta the priority in the use of the mariners^ compn^^ 
from the Arabs^ to w'hom Hirth bad aa^igiicd it (CAnu Ju- 
iw/j, p, 30), to the Chuicae. Ifirtli, w^ho is v^ry dilbdeat 
about his Kling, remarks, how'ever, that the ships were 
** certainly ” not Chinese, 

Other subjects upon which very intereatiog quotatious will 
be found in these learned notes are the export of coin atxd 
precious metals, medieval extiaterritoriality, the inter- 
mamage of foreigners with Chinese, black slaves in Clima, 
piLddle-w^heel boats (omitting their use at the aiege of Hsiang- 
yang}, and many more. The printing both of English and 
Chinese might be more aci^nratc* 

The second paper is in form just the opposite of the first. 
That is to aay that Chinese texts arc not quoted in the original, 
and that notes are reducwl to the briefest possible remarks 
or generally references to books, ft is impoasible here to 
dcial in any detail with the writer's closely reasoned and very 
important argument for the identiheation of Bogdiarm (cither 
the w'hole district or one pafticular part of it) with various 
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Chineise Ttaiuea which uppoar in the historiea from the Shik 
cJii to the sAti, but it must be obviaus at once that 

wc have hero a vciy important contribution to the Htibjeet 
with which all future students must make thenu^lvcs familiar. 

This whole number brings home to us the extent and value 
of the rosearoh work which is being done in the Far East 
and of w^hicli we in England are too often imaware. 

A. C. Moule. 


Sentca Franciscan’s, Vol. L Itinera et Bolationes Fratmin 
Miiioruiu aacciili XI11 at XiV eoHegit, ad hdem codJeum 
redegit et adnotavit P* Anastasics Van ben Wtooaebt 
O.F.M. 10 X 7, vii -cxviii + pp.^ with map* 

Quaracebi, apud Collegium S. Bonavcntuniej 19^9. 

The travels, atorieSj and letters ol the Franciacana in the 
thirteenth and fouFteenth centuries form, jis is well known ^ 
not merely a history of wandcrful miBsionar\' enterprise, but 
the principal medieval sou roe of infommtion next to (and 
sometimes superior to) Marco Polo about Central Asia and 
Chlna^ and so this volume which gives all the most important 
texts in the Ijest critical form which has yet appeared will he 
of the utmost interest and serWee to students. Sriiica is 
not limited to Chitm PropeT» for the complete texts of Carpint 
and RubruquiH who nover reached China are included^ but 
it is interpreted to exclude authors who deal solely with the 
Near East, Persia, and hulm^ Each text is printed from 
the best available manuscript with the variants of other 
important MSS, and brief explanatory notes nt the foot of 
the page, and writh Prolegomena which deal with the writer* 
the source, and so forth. For Odoric the author records 
ninety-four MSS. aa against Cordieris fleventy-six+ but he 
does not profess to have examined, far less to have collated, 
this large number. His dependence (alwap acknowledged) 
on his predeccaaors is sometimes too groat* Thus in his first 
Tjutin MSi at Berlin he repeats YuIe-C?ordier*@ number 131, 
for 141 ; and ho has miturally misunderstood the obscuroly 
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worded note. They did not menn that the MS. conUiiiiiHl 
the *’ Hakluyt text in the technical aense, but that it con- 
taininl the “ Jlenry de Glatz text ” of Odoric'a Ititiftary 
(as opposed to another book) which Hakluyt printed. Hakluyt 
is introduced to make clear which not w^hlch lot, is 
referred to. On the other hand. Sir Thomas Fhillipps's Latin 
31LS. is correctly transferred from Chelteabam to Berlin. 

H 

We aee grateful for liflving here priiitcfl at last the fumous 
Asidfri text of OtJorie which for owhifo enjoyed the undeservc%l 
repututioD of l>eing the actual original of 1330, No ejtpkna- 
tion of the “ Miuor Ramu&ian " Italian text is offered. Some 
progress has at last heea made towanls explnmiog the 
Ramtuijan text of Marto Polo^ but the origin of the ahortcr 
Odoric sccitw to be aa elusive aa ever. 

Enough will have been said to make clear the very great 
importance to atudenta and to general readerB (of Latin} of 
this collection into one convenient and very well printed 
volume of authoritative texta of all the great Frarkciscan 
missioiiary tmvellera to the Far Bast from Carpini to Marig- 
nollit and the succeeiling volumes of the scriea will be eagerly 
awaited. 

A, C. M. 

The Monks of KublAi KmAn Emperor of China ob Tor 
Hi.stoby of the Life ant> tkavei^ of Baohan S^aw^jmAp 
Envoy and PLENn'OTENTiAEY OF THE Mongol Khans 
TO TfiE Kings of EtinopF, and Maekos who as Mar 
YaUBHALLAIIA hi BECAME PATHlARt U <IFTHE NEmiRlAK 

A 

Church in Asia* Translated from tbu Syriac by Sir 
E. A* Wallis Bo doe, with IG plates and 6 iUustrations 
in the text. 8J x G, siii-xvi + 1^35 pp, lAiuddiu 
Religious Tract Society, 1928. LZ?, Bd. 

The book with this portentous title is the well-known history 
of Mar Jabalaha HI and Rabbau C^uxim (to adopt the leas 
ferocious-looking French spelling of Dr* J*-B, Chabotp who 
published a complete French vemion in IB93,4). Not hing can 
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depriv^e tLe book it^elF of its importjiuco or of ltd f^lDatiiig 
Intcrcstp but it could have been wished that when at hvst it 
appeared in English it might have been in a more attractive 
and worthy form. The long introductioiip though not without 
meritp gives the impresdon of having been rather hurriedlj 
made, and the author has been occasionally content with a 
low standard of accumey^ and the test itself ts somethnE^ made 
unreadable by the objectionable modem habit of introducing 
notes in square brackets being allowed to go absolutely mad. 
Take tills from p. HI; Ye shall go to King ABGHA [or 
.iVEAGHA KHAN, or ABIKA KHAN, the son and successor 
of II Cl Ago KHAN^ and grinit grandsofi of Chlngiss K-hS.n, 
who ascendofl the tlirone of Persia os the <^c!Ond Alongol 
Khun in 1265], and obtam for us PUKDANE (i.c. written 
orders, or letters patent confirming his appointment as 
Catholicus}.” And the two monks said unto him* "Thus 
shall it be, but let Mjir our Father scad with us a man who shall 
take the PuMdiwI [from the king] and give it to him (i.e. the 
Catholicus), and we will go on from there to JliRIISALBM/^ 
On the very nest page wc have “ ABIIGHA KHAN " and 
" the written orders (PuMdiic) One cannot but admire the 
consistency with which the author uses his very elaborate 
transcription of Syriac, but Chinese has ita own troubles 
and must not be asked to bciic sucli extra burdens as ShAnAi 
or Ho-tchimg-fu (p, 130). On p. 155, in aotka-in-law of the 
King of Kings, KOBLAI KHAN ", Kublai Khan Is not in 
the Syriac and Ls crroncoual}" addinl from ClmlHit's French. 
Nor waa Kaidu (p, 159) u nephew of Kublai Khtmj whatever 
Marco Polo may say to the contrary. 

The doscriptioti of the cross on tho " Ncsstorian Stele ” 
{plate x) reads : " It stands in the middle of a dense cloud 
which is symbolic of MuhamniadanlKin, and upon a lotus, 
vrhich symbolizes Buddhism; its position indicates the 
triumph of the Lumiuoua Keligion of Christ over the religions 
of Muhammad and the Buddha." The statement of this kind 
of fanciful speculation aa an ascertained Fact is to 1>e depre- 
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tmted. Why Bhoold BO commoa au omanif>nt4il feature as the 
cloud aymbolhse MuhummaduniBm, wliieh seeizia to have been 
little oonspicuoua at the time ? And when Buddha aita upon 
the lotus he docs not triumph over but h supported bj it; 
and why should this not be true of the (Trosa also ? 

But, once more, nothing can deprive the story of its fascina¬ 
tion or importance, and we hope a second edition may soon 
let ua read it, freed of its little faults end of the square 
brackets, with unimpeded enjoyment. 

A, C. M. 


Tu Ftr THE Autoeioorafhv of a CurKESE Poet, a.b, 
T12-7T0, including an Historical Year Record, a 
Biographical Index, and a Topographical Note» as well 
as Maps, Pbns^ end lUustratlons. Arranged from his 
poems and traualatcd by Flore S’CE Avscotroit. I : A.t>. 
712-759. 9^ X 450 pp. London : Jonathan Cape ] 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1929, 215. net. 

Thb is a book of great interest and importance^ for in it 
Dr. Florence Ayscough has chosen to give us in a oonsidcrablc 
volume a sustained example of her special method of trans- 
Ution applied to the beautiful and difficult poems of so great 
a man as Tu Fu, The translator's views on the right way to 
translate Chinese are too well knowti to need detailed deaertp- 
tion. A special feature of this book is that the type is spaced 
so as to show whicb word or words of the English represent 
one word of Chinese 

The day I went out from door is already far off; 
A device w^hich, without spoiling the look of the page na one 
might have guessed it would do, is of the greatest help to any 
who wish to test the translation by comparing it with tlio 
original. The impression made by a first reading is that the 
method of translation U destined to make good its claim to bo 
a serviceable and even an admirablo way of representing 
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Chinese poetry to English refers. But nt the same time it 
will be obvious tliat the translator who uses the method is 
peeuliaTly liable to be deceived about the iatelhgibility of 
the result. Dr. Ayscougb has read the originalp pored over 
it mid over the commentariea, copied it out, looked out 
each word in the dictionary, translated and retranslated It 
all, tiU oven the baldest of her literal versions recalls to her 
the meaning and the beauty of the origmal quite adequately, 
and it would need a very great effort to $eo that for a reader 
who knows no Chinese the same words may have no meaning 
or beauty at all. What for instance U the meaning of l— 

Golden lotus^ lengthened by the wind, stretch kingfisher 
girdles “ 

(p. 297) ? Whether a “ golden lotus ” is a torch, a lady^fl 
foot, or a “ gonlden ziimmer dote", the liac remains 
mysterious in sense and grammar, and the context does not 
help. Dr- Ayscough repeats her defence of the use of Bnal}=*sis 
of the W'ritten word as a means of adding "overtones”, 
and an interesting tost case w^ill be found on p. 292: " sun 
through grass at earth^a This phrase is the 

version of one Chineac woird which is mentioned in the Preface 
(p. 9) as a typical instance of the use of analysis \ but here 
Tu Fu is in the higb-walled palace and can hardly have chosen 
the word to suggest the picture of the grass at eartb*s rim " 
—unless he was using a periscope. But for one such case of 
obscurity or of exaggerated analysis the reader will find 
whole pag^ of lucid and simple writing which wUl give even 
the uoinitiated a genuine ideii of the feeling and form of 
the Chinese lines. 

The editing La done in a critical and scholarly manner, but 
there are one or two poiute which might have been further 
discussedj and particularly the dates of Tu Fu^s birth and 
death. The dates, 712~i70^ of Gileses Biogmphicat 
are accepted without question m against 708-7h6 of the 
Chiu Cuvg shu (c. 190c fol* 4 r'^) which Chavannea preferred. 
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Tlie indicationj? in the poems $cotn to be mconsistent and 
in any case depeml for their mine on the aceuntcy with which 
the poems have been datod in the Tu sAiJi chifi^ ch'iian, the 
edition which is here followed. Thus on pv Ml the poet 
says he will he forty (or forty-one ?) when the year 751 begins, 
but it is not told ua why the year h fixed at 751 rather than 
750. On p. 344 my years are half one hundretl ** apparently 
in 75^1* Tu Fu frequently refers to the River Wei, with which 
he must have been familiarn as elimr, and twice at least to 
the Oiing as muddy, in coutnwliction of the Cfa'icn-limg 
opinian which hi lollow'ed by both Gile ^ and the TisVl tfUan . 
The quotations in the P'^i ircn ^tin /u are decidedl}'^ against 
the modem view, and a note on this point also might have 
bcea interesting^ aa the difference between the two rivera 
Lb proverbiaL Or tlid the peete call the Wei clear from 
deference to the accepted explanation of a claasical phrase^ 
in conscious defiance of the fact ? 

It rejnaiiiia to congiutulate the tniiislator and publUheis 
veri^ heartily on the production of so important a book in ao 
delightful a form, where print, paper^ illustFationap end covem 
all add to the reader^a pleasure. 

A. C. M. 

Revue D^Histoire des Missions, DeoemeeRh ld 2 S . 

Quarterly, 52 Avenue do Breteuil^ FariSj Vffp, 

The devation by the Holy See of six Chinese to episcopal 
rank aptly coincided with the sixth centenary^ of the death 
of the first Catholic missionary to Cliina. 

JqTiei of Monte Conrino, near Salerno^ Franciscan meuk^ 
died at the age of 82 at Kban-Baliq (Peking) in 13*J8p being at 
the time Archbishop^ and head qf a community of aome 
1011 ,0(10 penrona. He received a sumptuous public; funeraL 
and Was honoured by membere of many races and reUgiona. 

An abstract of lih career hy the Rev, J* de ObclHnck, S.J., 
is the principal feature of this number* It ia well documentedi 
and shows that John of Corvino had that comhiaation of 
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couTAfre, tjictj proT&ity physicsttl epduraTn^e iiGc^8sar> m 
a pionetjr and leader of men. 

The Grand Khams of }ih day, from the great Knblai 
{It ffi) to T-ai Ting Ti (3fe ^ m) had to deal with people 
of many reli^onSi among which Boddhiam (presumably 
of the Lanuiiatlc type) was moat notable. Archbishop John 
and his fellow-FranciBcims were avrare that China held 
42,000 temples and 213,000 monks k and they remarked on 
the austerity of the Buddhist rule. The Khuna themflclv^ 
were tolerant, being in much the same petition as tbe iUns- 
Irious K^mg Hi^i of later times: but considerable hostility 
was ghow'n to the Catholics by the Moslems and Kestorians. 

The latter had separated tliemselves from the main body 
of Christendom after the Council of Ephesus in A.n, 431, 
and spread rapidly over Xorthern and Eastern Asia : in 
1289 Kulilai established a Bpt^eial government office for the 
relation of the exercise of the Xestoriftn reli^on. Thom 
virtual disappearance under the Ming Dynaat}*^ for the Jesuit 
mission of the sixteenth century found no trace of them, apart- 
from the famous Ncstorian Tablet—is ooe of the most cunons 
features of Chinafeligioiis history^ 

Archbishop John's account of the reconciliation to 
CathoUcism of Geaigo* a Tcudulc" (or Tiingua ?) chief, 
is interesting. George is described aa a Xestorian, of the 
dynastv of the fahlcd " Prester John i and many of his 
people loQowcd his example. Still more curious wa$ the 
proposal to translate the Mass (of the Latin rite) into the 
vernacular in order to celebrate it m that tongue' but it is 
not recorded that the application for this important liturgical 
concession reached Rome. Xothmg came of the project* and 
at the death of George his people apparently drifted into other 
beliefs^ 

After a certain amount of experience in Armenia and 
Perma, John of Monte Cor^doo sccnis to have had considerable 
eucceaa among the speakers of Mongol and Uigur in China. 
He tianskted, apparently into MongoL the whole of the 
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New Te$taiticnt and the Psalter: he had six picturea pabted^ 
illustrating Eibtical subjects^ with simple inaeriptioua in 
La tin ^ Uigur and Pemiaa. The only relic that hm cotne down 
to usp however, is his little Bible in parchmpnt^ prraerved in 
the Laurentiuaa at Florence, 

With the fall of the Yuan D 3 ma 3 ty the small band of Alan 
and Anneniaii Christians, and the light-minded Mongol 
converts, ebbed like a retreating flood into the turbulent 
sea of “ Tartacy ”—and there liMor}' losce them. No trace 
remains of any ting^iistic or other contact between John of 
Corvino and Chinese CMna r the two-and-a^halt millions of 
Chinese who arc Catholics tculay represent the work of 
Matteo Ricci and hb successors during the last three centuries. 

Only those who can visualbe medieval transport can know 
how John of Oorvino was hampered by distance from Europe^ 
by the denths of his envoys and helpers x by travel on sea 
and land—camel-riding, as we are quaintly told, “ quorum 
cquitatus terribilis est" ; and, most of ail, by Unguistic 
troubles. We can but ivouder that he did so muchi and 
sympathiKo with a brave, simple, learned, big-hearted man. 

The latter part of the " Revue ** sheds moch light on the 
real condition of China, os seen by misrionAries living in close 
contact w itli the people: incidentally it reveals a spirit of 
hostility to Christianity in the actions of the government ” 
—where there is any—which boUes its profesrions of an 

enlightoned Western outlook and compares iiiifavonjably 
with the statE^anfihip of rough old Kublai Khan and his 
House. 

Many of the books and papers referred to on pp. 40 and 
onwards are likely to be useful to Membeta of this Society, 

Q. W. M. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

The Right Hon^ Sir E* M* Satowi G,C-M*Gx 

By the death of the Right Honourable Sir Etaeat Mason 
Satow. G.C.M.G., ^hich occurred on the 2Gth August lost 
at OttoT^" St. Mary, Devon, the Royal Aoiatie Society has lost 
one ol its most distinguished Honoraty Members who enjoyed 
world-wide lame as a great Far-Eoatc^m Diplomatist and the 
highest reputation lor hia exceptional knowl^ge of the 
history, language, and literature of JnpaiL 

Sir Eracat was bom an the 30th June^ IS43, ao had 
reached the ripe age of 86, He was educated at ilill Hill 
School and University College, London, and in 1861 was 
appointed a Student Interpreter m H.M. Conaolar Service 
in Jajmn at the earl 3 " age of 18 p HasTug spent the first obr 
montlifl at Peking in the study of Chinese, he arrived in Japan 
at a most critical tinie in her hiatory when the authority of 
the Shogunt commonly known b$ the Tycoon, which had been 
pre-eminent for centuries in the administraticjn of the affairs 
of the Dbud Kingdom^ waa waning and the party of the 
Mikado was beguming to reassert the rights of the Emperor 
to real supremacy in the Empire. At this time Sk Harry 
Parkes was our Minister in Japan^ having been appointed 
to that important post when only 38 yeora of age, 
and Lord Redesdalet then Mr* Mitford, was an attach^ from 
the Foreign Office m the British Logation and was closely 
associated with Sir Ernest. In his interesting Memoirs, 
which give such a vivid^ lively^ and mtereatmg account of the 
stirring times in which Sir Harry* Sir Ernest^ and he played 
such an important part, frequently at the risk of their lives, 
he aays: ** Parkes had at bis dbow a wan of extraordinary 
ability in the person of Satow. Ho it was who , . * by on 
accurate study of Ja^ueae cue toms and tradirions rcalked 
and gave true value to the porition of the Shogun* showing 
that the Mikado alone was the sovereign of Japan. Nor was 
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this alL His really ititimEite knawledge of tbc language^ 
combined with great tact and tmns^rent hwofisty, had enabled 
him to cfftabiiaii friendlj relations with most of the leading 
men in the coiintry ■ ttiuSj 3 "Oung aa he was, achieving 
a position which was of incalcidable advantage to his chiefs” 
And further he states t “1 waa nominally the senior and had 
to draw up the reports of our proceedmgST hnt I may say 
once for all that hb (Satow'a) was the brain w^hioh was 
lesponsihlo lor the work which 1 recorded- It is difficult to 
exaggerate the sendees which he rendered in very critical 
times and it is right that tlim should not be forgotten,” The 
part that Sir Ernest plaj^ed during this time of stortn and 
stress in Japan commenceri in 1863 when Kagoshima was 
bombarded on account of the liichardson a^Lr and he accom¬ 
panied the British Charge d^4ifnines on board H.lt.S, Argus. 
He was ako pmsent in the following years at the destmetion 
of the Shimnuoseki Forts. TIjo friemlly relations w hich were 
Hubscqucntly established betw'een the Legation and the leaders 
of the two Clans, which were responsible for those host.Uitie& 
and wbicli ultimate!)* played the most important part in 
deprisdng the Shogun of his authority and re-establishing 
the power of the MikadOp wore chiefly due to the special 
knowledge pofiscssed by Sir Ernest which enabldi him to 
explain the tnic situation to hk chief, Sir Harry Partes, 
who in hifi turn was able to prevent any attempt at foi^eign 
intervention by uniting the representatives of the vaiions 
foreign pow^ers in a policy of ncutralit}*. In L868^ the year 
which saw the final triumph of the Mikado's party over that 
of the Shogunj Sir Ernest was appomted Japanese Secretary 
to the Legation and remained in that post till 1884. when 
he was promoted to bo Agent and Consul General at Bangkok 
and Minister Resident in 1885. He w^aa called to the Bar 
in 1887 and in 1888 was transferred to Montevideo aa Mioister 
Resident. In 1893 he was promoted to bo Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minktcr Plenipotentiary in Morocco- He received the 
honour of K.C.M.G. in 1895, having Wn made a C.M.G. in 
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lSB3p and in Maj^, iSaS. he vr^ appointed BritiEh Minbter 
in Japan. He fonnd that country much okmged tcom the 
Japan with which he had been first acquainted. She had 
jiifit Eocceeded in defeating Chinxi^ but owing to the inter¬ 
vention of Ktiflflia, Germany, and Franect she had been forced 
to hand back to Cklna Port Arthur and the Kuantung 
Pcninsiik. Great Britain took no part in that intervention 
and WBS also the first of the European powers to agree to 
Treaty Revision, He therefore found Japan well disposed 
towards hb own countri'y and by his ability and toot he watf 
able to still further promote the good feeling that existed 
and to carry to a successful issue in the sumTuer of 189^ the 
new Brningemeuts under the revised Treaty, ac^rding to 
which British subjects eamc under Japanese jurisdictioii and 
extra-territoriality was abolished. In Oc(»bert 1900# Sir 
Emeflt- was tran^fened to Peking as Envoy Extraordinary 
and High Commissioner. The Boxer trouble had been 
suppressed but had left behind it many difficult problems 
wlucb had to be solvod by the representatiYea of the various 
Powers at Peking, It was fortunate that Great Britain had 
at this critical time a representative who was held in such 
hig h eateetn and whose prestige carried such weight, for it is 
gencrallY recognised that to his mBuenco. modenitioiij and 
advice was in no small measure due the Peace Protocol of 
the 1-1 th January, 1901. 

He was advanced to G.C.M.G. in 1902^ an honour which 
was indeed fully deserved* and in 1906 he retired from Peking, 
fortV’fivo years after his firat visit to it a Student Interpreter 
id 1861. 

On his return to England he was sworn a Privy Councillor 
in July, L906, and in October of the same year he was appointed 
a British Member of the Pcriuniieut Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague and took part in the Second Peace Conference 
there m ! 907 os one of the British Pledipotentmriea. Honorafy 
degrees, the D.C.L. of Oxford, the LL.D. of Cambridge, 
the PhiD. of Marburg, and Honorary Membership of tho 
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Hoya] A^iiitic So<jiety were oonfernKi on him. He was a 
great scholar^ a devoted student^ a lover of bdoks^ and an 
enthusiastic gardener^ He was the author or editor ol several 
valuable works dealing with the Far Blast and a <Miitrihutor 
ol acbolarly articles to the JautTud of the Asiaik Sockiy of 
Japan and the Tranm^ii^ms of other learned Societies* He 
edited the first and second edltionB of Murmy^a Ffandhook 
(0 Japanr l>emg assisted by Lieut, A. G* Hawes and in 
colbboration with M. Ishibashi compiled an Englbh-Japune^* 
Dictionary, He edited for the HsikLuyt Society The Voyage of 
Captain John Sark ta Japan in 1613 ; In 1917 he published 
his Guide to Biptomatic Fradiee, a work distingubhed by ita 
learning and research, and w^as the author of *4 Diplotml 
in Japan,, 1921. When leaving Morocco for Japan in 1896^ 
he presented the SocietyLibrary with a large number, 
about one hundred, rare and valuable books, mostly 
of travel. Bishop Gore in a letter to The Ti>nc# of 
30th August last states that “ he wjis a scholar of rare distinc¬ 
tion, not Ln Japanese only but in fjitin, Italian, and Spanish, 
and his knowledge of English literature was ^ide and dis- 
critninatiug. He was also a deeply religiouB man with a gr©it 
understanding of the principlefi of the religioua life both in the 
general and the technical seiiae. The relation of the one 
to the other was simply hut beautifully expre^ed in the 
preface ho wrote to ^lother Agnes Mason^s tmndation of 
St. Thereaa^a Foundaiions^ All those who enjoyed his friend¬ 
ship will feel that they have lost a unique privilege. It was 
cha raeteriatic of his flympathy with the various peoples 
among whom he served in his diplomatic career that he once 
remarked to me that * no diplomat should be left for long in 
any foreign country^ for^ if he is a decent IcUow, he very soon 
imderetanda their point of view so well aa to forget what he 
h there to represent/ ” 

And the late fibhop Paget of Oxford in o letter to hb bout 
written on the I9th July, 191 Ip and which appears in his 
Life, states s He (Sir Eraej^t Satow) is quite delightful—a 
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{Uplomatist of tbe Vfjry best type+ si^rong, Me, quiet, culti¬ 
vated, humuroiifl, with great and wide e^qwrieuce, I think Tvb 
never met anyone more really attractive.” 

The writer enjoyed the privilege of hh friendship nod will 
nlw'ays rexHEmiber the kind hospitality he received from him 
at Peking at a time when be was busy dealmg with the vesed 
problems that arose after the Boxer troubles. He was n most 
hospitable and kindly host^ w^hose conveDsation was full of 
charm and interest tlioiigh his natural modesty made him 
refrain from making himself appear in any way the protagonist 
in the stirring incidents in which he had played the chief 
part, aud w^hlch he could so graphically describe. His cxceUeot 
pemooal qualities and his eminence as a scholar and a diplo¬ 
mat will always make the name of Satow one that wiU 
be held in the highest esteem by those who know what manner 
of man he was and realijse how devotedly and successfully 
he served bia country. 

J. H. Stewart Tjcx'krart. 


George Rusby Kaye 

Kaye was bom in Leicester in 1866 and edneated at 
Wyggeston Grammar School IberCp and at St. Mark's College, 
Chekea. He went to India first to take a Riaatemliip at 
Bishop Cotton Sehoob Simla, and wes subsequently appointed 
HeadmaHtcT of the Boys* High School, Allahabad, and after¬ 
wards of the Byeulla Boya^ School p Bombay. From there 
he went to Lucknow^ as Vice-Principal of the Government 
Training College, and in 1903 to Allahabad in a similar 
capacity. Shortly afterwards be woa transferred to the 
Bureau of Education in Simla, where be began and carried 
on until liU rotirement in 1923 the series of pubbeations on 
Indian mathematics and astronomy which constituted his 
life*5 work. His first articles were published in the Jmrnai 
of the Asiatic Society of Bnigal (Notes on Indian 
Mathematical 1 Arithmetical Notation, II Aryabhata," in 
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voL iii, July, 11*07^ and vd. iv, Maicli, 190B; "" The Um of 
thfi Abacim in Ancient India/" in vp|, rv, June, 190&), His 
point of view wag in the nature of a reaction against 
esapgcrate<i claims of originality and antiquity for Indian 
mathematii^, and was aftcrwartls fluruniamed ht lum in 
hifl contribution to this Journal {JRAS, 1910, pp. 749-60), 
on “ The Source of Uiudu Matheuiatics/^ in which he under¬ 
lined auspicious cast on the autheiitieity of the appareutly 
early inscriptions in which place-notation is used* His 
attention was naturally drawn to the ven" old birchbark 
rmmiiscript of a mathematical work which is named after 
its lind^placep Bakhsliull, and in 1912 he gave an account of 
it in the J&umal of the Asiatic Socieftf of Bengal {vol. riii, 
pp. 349-01 : “The Btikhshali Manuscript foicsha^low^ing 
the views which he was to develop os editor of the msmiscrlpt 
fifteen yeara Inter* For the time Ijeing (his activities for tJie 
next ten yearns were to be directed to Indian astronotuy 
rather than mathcnmticiH} he summed up lik views on this 
aubject in his l>ook Indian Mathetitalm (Calcutta, 1915). 
His conclusions have been challenged; most recently by 
Dr. Walter E. dark in a contribution (“ Hindu-Arabic 
Numerals ) to the Harvard University Indian Studies in 
Iltmor of ChafJ& Rockwetl lamnan (1929). Into the meritj 
of thin controversy a layman cannot go; hut it seems not 
improbable that Kaye went rather further in his reaction 
against older views tJian the evidence warranted. 

His special qualifications now mark€?d him out for certain 
w'ork on behalf of the ArehffiologiMi! Department of the 
Government of India (to which he was appointed Honorary 
Correspondent), the outcome of wdiich w aa a aeries of publiea- 
bons on Indian astronomy^ and ostifiijuoniical instrumetits 
and observatories. In 1910 appeared hk “ Astronomical 
Observatories of Jai Singh ” {Archceoloffieiit Survey of hidia^ 
New ImperiEd Senea, voh xl); in 1930 Ouide to the Otd 
Obicrvalorien at Delhif. Benares (Calcutta); 

in 1931 Astronomical Inetrumente m the Delhi Museum ** 
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Suftqf of InJki —McmoitSi Nq, 13) t and finally* 
in 1934* Mb general account of the subject^ ** Hindu 
Astronomy ” (Archc^ogical of /nefm—MemoiiSp 

No- IS), in the lattoc year waa also publiskedMa to tho 
RcjfOtii of th€ DitedoF-G^oe^l of iw Ifidio, 

1902 to 1916^ His Bcrvices were recognized in 1921, when 
lie received the Kiiiaar-i-Hind Medal of the First Class. 

After his retirenient from India in 1923 he was appointed 
cataloguer of the European Manuscripta preserved m the 
India Oflirc Library (exclusive of the Temple Collection), 
so far as these had not already been described in C. Hill s 
catalogue of the Orme Collection and C. 0. Bkgden's catalogue 
of the Mackenzie Collection. The ** romor DoUcetjons and 
miscellaneouB docmmuita which constitute the renmitider 
of the India Office Librarj^'s European manuacriptop had liecn 
in great part described by him when bis sudden death 
(1st July, 1929) left tiie work incomplete, though within 
sight of completion. When Kaye's aitalogne is published 
students of Britialidndian history will find that they owe 
no a rrin ll gmtitude to the untiring Lnduiitry and power of 
arrangement which enabled him to deal effectively with 
(for instance) the Moorcroft papers. 

Kaye^s last published work was a return to his earliest 
mtereflt. The Boih^hdli Atnumcript^ A stud^ in 
Alaikcrnatics (Parts 1 and 2) was published in 1927 as voL xMii 
of the Archeological Survey of Indians New Imperial Series. 
(There are references in it to a Part 3 wbieb make it apparent 
that a further volume was st leEkst planned.) The published 
vohune contains an aceount of the manuscript and of the 
contents of the work, a trunahtemtion* and facsimiles in 
xlvi pbtes. Kaye must have fdt when he received the iirst 
copies that tna memory was perpetuated in a splendid 
monument. 
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Henrr Beveridge 

Died Sth Novuibkr, 19(20 

It seems a cutibub cliAiLce that the father of Hen^ 
Beveridge, of the Indian Civil Service^ BhoiUd hove Tsritten 
a history of British TndiOp and one wondeis whether this had 
any influence on the yoimg M&my Beveridge^ bom oa 
9th February, 1837, in hb choice of a career. At any mte, 
after he had completed hb education at Glasgow Uldveisity 
and Queen's CoUego, Belfast^ he had intended to obtain 
a nomination to the Indian Civil Service, but it happened 
that at thb jimctiue the system of nomination by the East 
India Company was wdtlidrawn and appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service were hcnceforwand thrown open to public 
competition. In the third of these examinations^ which was 
held in 1S57, Henry Beveridge headed the list and on reaching 
Cabutt4ip via the Cape, he was jHistcd to Bengal, where he 
served in various districts down to 1893, 

Henry Beveridge had inherited from Iwth hb father and 
hb mother a taste for literature and a gift for writingp but 
1 do not find any trace of hb appearing as a man of letters 
until l3Tfl> when he pnblbhed The ZhW/ric^ &/ Sakarganj (fn 
Eastm^ : Ifs lltUoFy and StaiiMic^. From I8S4 

onwards he was constantly engaged in the intervab of hb 
public duties In writing hbtorical articles which were pubbsbed 
in the Cdcuiia Review or in the Jfmmal of the Asbtic Society 
of Bengal. Among these contributions may be specially 
mentioned hb account of the trial of the Maharaja Nanda 
Kumarh which he described as a judicial murder, thus con¬ 
troverting Sir James Stevens ^ who had upheld the action of 
irapey and Warren Hastings. These articles were afterwords 
reprinted in pamplJet form m Calcutta in 1888. Hb earliest 
contribution to the subject which afterwards ecigroBsed aU 
hb attention, namely the India of the Delhi Moghuls, was 
an article publbhcd in the JASB. in imi on the '' Mother 
of JaMngir'^ He also contributed a number of articles 
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t* the A^ic Qiiarterlif Rtvieie, including aa 
discHsaion on whetlie^r the Koh-i-Ntu was the diamond TrUch 
the Emperor Babur received Croin his mu HiimayOn after 
the battle of Paulpat and then EetiiTtied to hU son m a present. 
The latest article I have t^a(^ed is one on *Aziz Koka eon- 
ttibuted to this Joumul In 1921. But it b by Ids translations, 
from the Pereiau, of three important historica! works that 
Beveridge will be best remembered^ and of these far the most 
important ia his bt^ral renflering of the Akbamama of 
Ahud-Fad^ the monumental and idL too fiowery history of 
the preat Emperor Akbar^ wTitton by his famous mmister. 
It required almost as much of patience as o! scholarship to 
t\mi this masterpiece of Persian rhetoric into readable English, 
but Henrj^ Beveridge never shirked bis task and every 
hyperbole of Abu-hPajl^it fiticls its counterpart in the English 
troiislatiom 1 cannot refrain from quoting one example 
from the introduction* ** Me rends the garments of contumacy 
which wrajM the facisof debts, but draws the mantle of forgive¬ 
ness over the heads of transgresalaas; the splendour of power 
atreams from the brow of hia benevolence; the lightning 
of benignity draws lambent lights from the fires of hLs wrath. 
His fury melts adaimintine boldness; his dread turns to 
water the courage of the iiou-aoiiled ; the shrinking of the 
age is the ImpreBS of the w^rinkliiig of his brows ; its e:ipansion 
the reflex of hia natxne's blossoming.” This great work, by 
which he laid under a ijernmnent obligation all students of 
Indian history, occupied upwanls of fourteen year^. 

After his retirement in 1893 Henry Beveridge settled in 
HaslemetOp where he anil his devoted wife and companion, 
Annette Susanna Beveridge, gave thcmflelves up to the study 
of Moghul history and both were spared to earn" on their 
work in England for thirty-five yeats. 

Although the rcsearuhea of Mr, and Mrs. Beveridge lay 
within the same period of Indian Matory (and of course their 
intereata and study w^ere alrhoat identical) the works which 
Mrs, Beveridge published were totally independent of those 
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of her husband and it fell to h.ei lot to do ior the Emperor 
Babur, whose memoits she tmnalatod from the Turki into 
English* what her husband had done for Babtir^a grandson. 

In 1890 Henry Beveridge re-visited Indiu in search of 
historical nmnuscripta which might throw light on the Moghul 
period, but this expeiBtion does not seem to have led to any 
important discovery. 

Most of those who have been engaged m the study of Indian 
history have become faniiliar wdth the characteristic hand- 
writings of these two scholara who never spared themselves 
any pains to assist others in the elucidation of diJEcuit 
problems; and their letters were always characteris&cd by a 
great enthusiasm lor theb subject. N^or did this enthusiasm 
wane with old age, and as loixg as i\ir. and Mrs, Henr)' 
Beveridge wcte well enough to receive visitoia in the home they 
had Litfceriy shared with their Bon, Sir William Beveridge, on 
Qunpden Hilb they were prepared to dlscuasp in $pjtc of 
speaking trumpets and slips of paper, as eagerly as ever those 
topics to which they had devoted their long and useful Uvea. 

E. Desusosj Ross. 

A. S. Bkvesiikse 

1. TA« £mptmr Ahtar [by FnedHeb Augmil von Tnuubi&ed Mwi 

i±k part nmflfd by A. S. BuTRridge. CatcntCm IS'SCr 
± TAff uf fHm&jfun {By {iUJ-BamIjiIi Bc^m 

RfMo-Body)* Tr&nilatcd. with iatmduirtiDti, imteff ^ ^ ixid 

bi(i|grapbl[3al appendijc « . . by BcriuidgL^ (OriEntol 

TranAl&tion Fand.) 190C?. 

a. Th4 Zfcibar-stflBWp bfing tins autoVlOfirtpby of tbo Emperor BAb*r k * - 
now TvprcdDQcd in fAi^vimife from ■ mBiiiiHript « , . uid edited with 
% pnifio^H «wl iodexvfl by Ancctlo 9, {E, J* W, tJihb 

Tol. tj Loydt^n ftUil Laadon^ J£MJ5, 
i, Tk€ Key tiff ihe: tiearU «/ A eat of LaUi written . * * ia 

by BihL Bn»oko^ aivd truubtod ,.. by Aniusitc N. Beveridge, London^ 

[gas. 

fi. TA* Babur-ndnuM ih EagtiA^ {MtmoirM o/ , . Tmiwlfitcd tfom 

tbu ori^inai Ttirlci teit by Annette ^^^flAllf^ah BeTprkIge?. London, 
W2L 

{u) " MuhamrMd HttAain Klun (Tukriymb)." A nkvtcb of o&e of Akbar'a 
bfo™, Re^riew, val loriik lSa4+ pp. I-'21). 
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'' LUr uid 'tmlingii of Oullmdiui Bfgiim |LAdy HuHbody)." Ciik^ia 
/ffr™, VoJ. cvi, l8SWv 34S-TJ. 

(«} "*' l^i^h Hnaf^i Abu b«i AdhEin *./* Caltalia Reriftt, voir crij^ 
1808, pp. 1*U-25. 

{d) XcKtca Ejp tht> of the Turk! IgtI uf Bubur'A Memoir*/" JRAS-.^ 
1900, oto. 

{9} "Tbo oodcx of the UibAr-oumA * *" JKASr, 1905, 

Xtp. 1900. pp, t0^U3. 

{/) The mbflf-Xinu. The routtcrlAl tiow aviiniible for n definite Icxt 
of the book.*" JJL4S., IW3, pp, 73^98. 

{p} " The H4btif-XiiEiA Ue«cripiiuti of Far^bina/* JRAS.^ J9(0, pp UI-28. 

H. BcvnKtnaifc 

1. IHMriei of H4htr^nj (in RaMltrn ; If if fJwfory ai*d StaiiifkK 

Ijcnwlota. 187^. 

2. 3^Ae Ti*iuJ of Mn^raja ^^atide$ Kumar z A Narmiim f^u JTiidiCiiiiE Mvrden 

[Mainly a lOpriut of two artielei in the €<aicutta Caloulta. 

1888. 

3^. ^a4iuif AffifrEitld Ihf iffloTK Eor.Mijf f}f B^npfd . *. Calcruttft, 1801- 
■i- f'As .-U^mdnui uf Abu-l-FfL^, Tmn44lvfl from ihir Prntu*n by H* 
BoVeridgo. {Bibliotbcea IiKbca.1 CmloutUi, 1897-^1010. 
fi. The Tm^t^i-Jakangm^ or .Vfmdrt of ^/dAdnpjr . . . TfntuliiU-d by 
A. Roger* , . . Edited by IL Bflveridsc;. (Oridutiil Trimilntiou 
Fund,) Cakratia, 1909. 1014 h 

0* The ^ ^ by NavTAb ^mKHMU-d-dauk ishab Savia 

^an and lu* *cin 'Abdul tlai|q. Translated by K. Beveridge. 
(HibUcthm Indica.) VcJ, i, faidirnW 1-8. Cakatta^ lOll. 

(h) ^ Tbo Fatna iliaaacTe,'^ Cl^Ei^altd Kstiew, vol, Ixxix^ J 884. pp. 338^78. 

(b) The Moiber of Jahangir, ' JASB., 1x1. 1887, pt. J, No. lii, p. 104. 

(c) '* The Adminialratiim of Juilleo in Bengal,'* i^nleiiJfa Metriew^ voL 
luKvli, 188». pp. 3’iaH.t E vol. to, laoo, pp, 3D3-7a 

(d) " OtI ths Study oj! IndiM Uljtaiy/' Caieiiiia HtfitVi I'ol, txiXTU, 

tSaS. pp. 3T-H, 

i«) *' Fathpr X»¥ior,*' !kiri««, Ivii, U ISftS. pp. 33-fl, 

If) ItVreck oE Ihi ^ Tw Soheiling * (..p, IM1|," Crticuita Jietitm, vdJ, xpi, 
1890, Xow 181, pp, 1-13. 

(ff) oE . Holiduy Trip uj Matilnb sad BiEur," CalevtlQ ^rMic, 

icii. ISO], pp. 147-03, 

(A) " Old IIkcii in Muzihidab^d," OtllnaUa JEeii'rir, ApciJ. 1*192. pp, 322-49 j 
October, 1802, pp, 1094118. 

<ij ” Tb* Slid oE Kjirtja Suv.roa,” JASB., No. Ixii, 1. 1903, pp, 319-28, 

(i) '■ Hie Buclunut Etwonia," Onleaffn JT.riw, vol. xclx, 1804, pp. 1-17, 
(t) " The MOniid J*h»n Numn of HayyaA fUlbl Ba khdi al QuAainl 

AugrfiiabflJJ," JASB.. No, liir, i, 1895, pp, lW-238. 

(1( ■• Anqoolil dtl Perrern.” Cakutla vol, ciU, 1890, pp. aUr-SOii. 

(1*1 ■* P.djiah Ghaii." Caltutta Btrieur, ¥ol, or, 1807. pp, 1-32, 
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(h) " KumK>iin ill PteraiB^**' Coiciiila ReHae^ cvk pp- 

(/>) "BAbkr^B ]>i*moiHll Wa* It tlw f AmmUw QuaTUr^j/ 

RirioPf vii, 1890, pp+ 37<Mi9„ 

ifr) “Tbfi UimiDirv Ilf Bayaild /JM,, Ixrii t, ISOS, 

pp, 290-518. 

(j) All Afghan Annlk QwiFiativ jsi lOOl* pp^ 322-3®. 

^r) Hufr Emperor Babaf in the Hahibu.i-iayar/* ^Har«erfy 

jtxi, 1006. pp. 70-a3p 

Akbar," £*rpekipii^ o/ ojid cSi^ by J- IfftitingK. 

VdL i, pp. 209-74. 

fl) " MtikH Khiiarau/' 1907, pp. B97~60P. 

(n) " An lTw^»^n AJbuiD,'' Aiiiilic Qiiu^rl^ xsil 1901, pp^ 3^-34^ 

■' Hie MAguinn orMy«t«i«f (MakhMuii-I-AflSir),'* by OMija, 

JRAS., 1909. pp. 053^. 

(w) " The Baghah^t^i-'Aiiial-Hftyfii,'* JBAS^ lOlOi pp- £9-75, 
ix] ** ‘Aiji Kok*.^* JRAS-. lfi2U pp. 

H. BETmopoi. Adttmatn 

A CitmpTtkauiTt Mm «* * from tbo fiflst landing <A thn EogUiih 

tn Kuppmcion liy ihe Sepoj reixdU Giugow [IftSfiJ-OS. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Oick^tHr-I>ena3'b«r, 10^9) 

GEiNEBAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
24/A October^ 1929 

The Mnpquess of Zetland, Pfesideiitp in the Chair. 

The following were elected memlieFfl of the Society :— 

SLidu K. S, Ncehirvan E. Mrn. M, Kiuna^haDdrani. 

Bastur. Mr. F. B. Ki^-athal. 

Riti Sahib Lola Kand Lai. Mr» Mata Fraond SaksejiA. 

Dr, G* Kakahoin. 

Fortr^two nominatioiui were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. K, A. C, Creaweil gave a lecture on The Aqs^ Mosque 
and the Church of JnAtmian *\ 

The lecturer eztplained the title of hie paper by saving that 
he proposed to diacusa the quoation whether it was possible 
that the Aq?a mosque can in any way be part of the churchy 
dedicated to the VirgiUi which Justinian built at Jemsolein. 

The CnisaderB regarded the .\q^ mosque as the TempIuiU 
SalomoniH, and the idea that it may have boon a church does 
not appear to be older than the end of the fifteenth centuryj 
e.g. Pel lie Fabri and Philip d^Aversa . The theory that it 
represents the church of Justinian first took form at the 
beginning of the nmeteenth centiixyp e.g. Eicbardson {1822), 
Edward Bobinson, Williams, Barclay, Blackburn, 
Fergusson, etc. 

The lecturer divided his demonstmtion into two partn: 
{1) on attempt to show that the Temple Area remained dereUct 
from the time of Titus until the arrival of the Arabs in fiSSp 
and (2) an attempt to show on hbtorioai and topogmpbical 
grounds that the church of Justinian was built on another site. 

Historians, such as Mithdas [John of Antioch}, the P<n^hal 
Chrontcle, aud RpiphaniuSp who occupy themselves with the 
works of Justinian^ do not say anything about a restoration 
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of the Temple Area, aad the Inttcr e.T:preJS&ly saj^ tbat 
lla<ljrjan " avos Tnimled to restore the city but not the Temple 
The only author who says that he touched the Temple Area 
is Dion Casisius ; we do not possess his actual text^ however, 
but only an abbreviation made by XiphilLd in the eleventh 
centAuy. an abbre^-iation which has already l>een charactcri^d 
os lull of improhabilitks by Duruy, 

Moreover, we have a series of witnesses all of whom describe 
the Temple Area as derelict, e,g, the Bordeaux pil^im in 
333^ the Peirsiaii Barfanma in 43S> Euchcrius in 440, and the 
anonymo^is pil^m, usually known as Antoninus of Placentia^ 
in 560-70. 

The reason why the Temple Area was left defclkt is given 
by Entychius (039) aa follows r . because our Ijord had 
said in the Holy Gospel" Behold^ your liouse shall be loft unto 
you desolate \ and again, " There shall not be left one stone 
upon another;, that ahail not be cast down/ On this accQuni 
the Christians had left it lying waste, and liad not erected 
any church upon it.” 

Now be it specially noted : Entychius, who so exprcaslv 
states that the Temple Area was not built on by the ChristianSf 
speaks of the church of Justinian, which must therefore liave 
been built elsewhere. Where ? Two contemporary authors, 
Procopius and Cyril of Scythopolis, tell tis. They say that it 
was on the highest hill in Jerusalemt and that it was necessary 
to build out powerful substructures towards the east for the 
apse. Now' the highest lull in Jeruaalem is not the Temple 
Aren (the summit of Mount Moriah), but the hill of Zion, le. 
the high ground now occupied by the Jewish quarter, which 
overlooks the Tyropwon valley. Cyril also says that the church 
was “ m the middle of the Holy City ”, an expression w hich 
could be applied to the hill of Zion, but certainly not to the 
Temple Aiea, which is on the edge of the city. 

Finally the churoh of Justinian is mentioued in a guide 
iiook for pilgrims, known as the Cmnmctnorat&rium de Dei, 

w^hich was w'ritten early in the ninth centurj'^, and it even gives 
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its dimf^Dsioua. It woe thDieforc in C3risfa?iifle flit the same time 
aJ5 the Aq^ mosque, »o they must have been two different 
buildings, and as the Temple Area was at this time in Muslim 
oeeiipation, the church cannot have been visited by pilgrims 
unlosts it stood elsewhere. 

\\% now come to the que^ion of the first mosque in the 
Temple Area. It seems r^ertain that ‘Umar erecteti some 
primitive structure horOp although the cMCt year is doubtful * 
the Arabic authors give m no information except an obviously 
legeiidaT>' account taken from Eutychiua, For the date we 
ore dependent on three CbristLan authors^ TheophaneSj 
Elisa bar Shinny a of Nisibia, and Michael the Syrian, who give 
643,638, and 640 respectively* The structure must have been 
exceedingly primitive, for Arculf (670) describes it as follows : 
** But in that tenowncfl place where once the Temple had been 
magnificently constructed, placed in the neighbourhood of the 
wall from tlie east, the Saracens now frequent a quadrangular 
house of prayer, which they have built rudely, constructing it 
hy raising Ixiards and great beams on some remains of mins ; 
this house can, it is said, hold three thou^nd men at once/* 
The ruins in question were doubtless those of the Stoa of 

Herwl. 

As for the preseat Aq^ mosque, the lecturer stated tliat^ m 
a rie^jJt of repoate^l cxamiimtiomi of the structtire and of the 
details brought to light during the extensive works carried 
out under the direction of the late Tarfcish architect^ KemaJ- 
a<l-Dln, he was convinced that the oldest part dated Iroin the 
Ffttimid Khalir ^hir in 1034, 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer- 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
24/A October, 1929 
The Marquess of Zetland in the Chair, 

The object of the meeting was to substitute in Rule 65, 
which refers to the day on wldch general meetinga are held^ 
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the words “ gecotid Thumliij in the mopt^h ” for the words 
■* second Tuesday in the month 

The change, proposc<i by Professor Mar;goUouth and 
seconded by Sir J. Stewart Lockharts was carried. 

Friday^ Bth Noi'rtnberj lS2ft 

At a joint meeting of the Society and the Central Asian 
Society held at the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlin^^on 
Hoiisj^% Sir Edward ^laclagan in the Chair, Sir .\arel Stein 
gave a Icctnre on “ Aksander'e Campaigns on the North¬ 
west Frontier of India”. 

In the introiluctor}' remarks Sir Aurel described the long- 
conUniicd efforts he had made almost since his fiTHt arrival 
in India to visit that portion of the Swat Valley of which 
detailed descriptions have been handed down by the early 
Cldneac pitgnms, and w^hjerh has furnished to collectons so 
many fine specimens of Oneco^Buddhist sculpture plundered 
from mined Buddhist Bhrines. 

He refei™i to the spe^nrd attraction which this region to 
the north of the Peahawar district offerMl as the probable 
scene of Alexander's campaign preceding the crossing of the 
Indus and the invasion of the Punjab in 321 b.€. Refcrenee 
was made to the fact that the Upper Swiit VaUcy had remained 
ioaccca^ble to individual European investigation even after 
the Cliitral campaign of l69o had IlhI to a strategic route homg 
kept open tlirough a portion of fj^wer Swat, 

Since 1923 Mumgiil Abdul liVahab Gulshain^uda, a grand- 
wn ol the rnmoim Alcliunil of Swdtj bad Cfitublisbed full power 
over l-pper Swat, Suoer, nod ports of the Indus Kohistan. 
Thus a chaQce was offered to Sir Aurel Stein for his bn^- 
hopcil explorationa. fti the atitiinm of 1926 Iiis friend, 
Colonel E. II, 8. James, then Political Agent for Dir, Swat, 
and Chitrol, obtaine^l the ruler's permLteion for Sir Aiirrl 
Stein’s planned expedition. This was approved by Sir Norman 
Boulton, Chief CbnunlBsioner, North-west Frontier Province, 
and. the Government of India in the Foreign Dcpart-nient. 
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The lodiiiD Aichffiological Department, under whEcIi Sir Autcl 
Stein was then on apecia] dntr, gcnerouily provided the 
necessary grant. The Survey of India aosUted by loading the 
services of a trained surveyor in. the person of Torabais Khan, 
an Afridi« 

Starting from the Malakund at the beginning of March, 
1926, Sir Aurel Stein woe able to aurvey a large number of 
ruined Buddhist sites, including a number of remorlcably vrell- 
presc?rv«i hirge StCpos, both along the Swat River and in the 
fertile side valleys opening towards it. At the ruined hill 
fastni^ of BirkOt he identified tho strot^hold of Baziri (or 
Beira) prominently mentioned in vVirian’s account oE 
Alexander's operations against the AssokenoL He sub¬ 
sequently traced a large and ancient mountain fortress above 
the village of Udegtom higher up the main Swat Valley. At 
this stronghold, known to the local Pat-arw as “ King Giro's 
Castle”, there may be located with very great probability 
the fort ified town of Ora which Alexander captured before tho 
fall of Bazira, 

On his further progress up the Swat Valley Sir Aurel Stein 
was able to identify a number of those sacred spots, connected 
with local legends concerning the Buddha, w'hich Cbmeso 
pilgrims visited and described. 

Ascending the Swat Valley up to the northernmost border 
of the Swat ruler's territory, he wjis able to acquaint himself 
with a previously unexplored and interesting mountain region, 
and with the remnant of the ancient Dard population which 
had found refuge there from the Pat-an invasion, Spedmena 
of the TSrwali speech were recorded, os well os anthiopo- 
metrical data. 

Subsequently he crossed the watershed towards the Indus 
and able by a detailed survey of the tnouniain spur 
flanking the GhOrband Valley, to trace the position of Aomos, 
that famous mountain fastness w'hicb prominently figures 
m the Greek accounts of Alexander's campaign. Couveiging 
evidence, topographical, ardueologicol, and philological. 
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jshowi^ thst AonicM? must be identified with the high fiat- 
topped ridgre know'n as w*bjqh juta out from the 

tootmUiii mj^if of C^ra and b washed at ita foot, about 
5,000 feet lower^ bv the Indu^, 

In the course of his lectiiiOp tllustrated by very numerous 
lantern slides. Sir Aurel Stein waa able to show how closely 
all natural features of Mount Upra and Pir-ear correspond 
to the detaiU recorded by Arrian. In the name of Oora it is 
safe to rcscognize the direct phouetk derivative of the ancient 
local name which the Greebs c-ndeavoured to reudet by 
Aon^os. 

Sir Aurel Stein completed his explorations by the close of 
ilny with a survey of an aa yet unexplored portiotf of Buner, 
and by a visit to Mount Ibiin. On the top of this peak a 
famous Buddhist site specially described by H-Ruau-tsang 
could be definitely identified. 

Sir Michael 0'I>wyer and the Chairman s^xike, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was paased to the lecturer. 


r2/A DerembrTj 19M 

The Mart|Uess of Zetland^ President, in the Chair. 
The following were electe<l members of the Society* 


Mr, Kasim AJL 
Mr, M. R. Ry. Baiasubramanya 
Aiyar Avargal. 


Mr, Surendra Nath Bacerjea. 
Mr, W. S. Burl ingay . 

Mr, U Bishen Das Batm. 
Mutuhi Md. Ansaniddiii Suheb 
Bekhiid. 

Babu Hireudra Kumar Bose. 
Mr. F, Cbaiid Bu|^a. 

^[r. Hakim Cbatid. 

Miss Susan narke. 

Mr. Jahangir M. Desai. 

Dr. Lai Bliai D. Dholakeya, 

Mr, D* D. Dickson, 


Mr. R, Gauguli, 

U.-C 0 I. Hallilay, LM.S. 

Mr. M. Abdul Hamid. 

Pundit Viyogi Hari. 

Mr. Abu Masr Md. Ali Hasan. 
Syed Sabir Hosain. 

Purgagati Bhattacharyja 
Kavyaratna. 

Paudit Anaud 1^1 KohI. 

Mr. Iriila Chhagaulai K, 
Matliur. 

Rev. Father Mattan. 

Mr. A. T. Slukherjec. 

Dr. F. W, O'CoiinelL 
Dr. H. Jaganuatb Pershad, 
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Mr. Edwnrd Paul. 

Mr. H. C. V. Philpat. I,C.8. 
Mt. LuliU Pra«ad Rutharv^ 
Mr. SfiliJtyii Ratiui V, 
Xtttb Surafjwat, 

Mr. Tiibhowi&fldu L* Shall, 
ilr. H. W, Shpppartl, 

8. M. Shihabuddin 
Mr* Braj Bhu^ibno Siiigb^ 


Mr. Ktinwar Prem Pratap 
SiQgh, 

Mr. O. ,h Siindaraoi. 

Mr, RomkiuDar Varirtn. 

Mr. C. VfiDkateoam. 

Dr, il. L. Verfniu 
Dr. Yohqda 

Mr. M. Aziz Bakhaali Zia. 


Twenty-thr^ tioml tuitions wcire approved for dectloH at 
the nest geapnil meetjng. 

Professor Langdon gftve a lecture, iUustiat-ed by lantern 
slidesj on " Results of the Exoavations at Kish,. Season 
1928-9^ by the Herl>crt Weld (for Oxford) and Fidd Museum 
Expedition 

A cordial vote of thanks was ^lassod to the lecturer. 

The paper will appear in the April JmrnaL 


I6(A Ik^mbtfr 

The Murqueas of Zetland, President, in the Chair, 
The following were elected ns embers of the Society 


Mr. Aldid-Wajid Khwaja. 

Sh aykh A bur Ala AiB fi. 

Mr. Wall Ahmad. 

Mr, S, Sivanuna Krishna Aiyar. 
Air. AxiiU'uddin. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Bauerji. 
Air. Mark Dineley, 

Mr. BauchodIaJ 0, Gyaai, 
Herr O. Harrassowit^. 

Air. J, Hoare, 

Air. P. C. Mebra. 

Dr. R, S, Alenawat. 

Air* Chaad Karain. 

Mr, Kandaswamy Palaniap]Min. 


Air, M, Kama Rao. 

Air, Vijayouagar L, Narayana 

RhOp 

Mr, T. K. Gopalakrlfiiina 
Sarma. 

Air. Ainar Sen. 

Professor Tbakur Rama 
Singh. 

Alra. de Bean voir Stocks. 
Colonel J. Stephenson. 

Atr, Damodar Praaad 
Srivaatava, 

Rev. G. Hotightan Thorne. 


The Preaident announced that Professor Bemhard Kajlgreu^ 
of boteborg, Sweden, the distinguished Chine$e Scholar^ had 
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b^cn elects an. Honc^mry Member to fill the vacancy caased 
by the death of the late Sir Eriiost Satow, 

Mr. J- P, Mills, I.C.S.j gave a lecture on The Chittagong 
Hill Tractii illiistrated by lantern alide^* 

Colonel Gimlon and Mr. Grant Brown spoke and the 
President offered the lecturcf the cordial tbankB of the 
meeting. 

The following is an abstract of tbe paper :— 

My oppoctnnity of ™itiiig and travelling in the Chittagong 
Tfill Tracts arose from my deputation to the Government of 
Bengal to inquite into certain matteia connected with the 
three circle cluefa of that area, the C'hnkrna Cliicf, the 
BohmoDg^ and the Mong Kaja. In this paper an attempt is 
made to dcsscribc the pnmitive inhabitants of the district 
and tlie more civilised Maghs and Chakmas who migrated 
into it iruHi the coastal plain, and to Indicate how the 
present peculiar form of ohJefbiinship originated. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts comprise the bititerbnd o( the 
fertile Chittagong coastal plain. Invadera have come iKith 
from south and north, and the Bengalis living along the 
western iKJiindar)' have pnifoun^lly induenced the culture 
of the Chakmas and other valley tril>es. The Moguls and 
English, who have held the coastal plain and drawn tribute 
and taxcA from the hills, have gieMly modified the polities 
of the hinterland. 

Though the main rivem give easy access to the valleys, 
the trackless jungles of the hills have kept the true 
mountaineers wonderfully free from alien inilueiices. Of the 
hillmen the most interesting and most primitive are the 
Mros. Their dress b scanty iind their customs interesting 
and closely connectEd with those of the hill trihea of As&un. 
Their faces show little trace of ^ilotigoban admixtnie, and 
their language h ancient anti unique. Undoubtedly they arc 
a very old stock, and probably no tribe in India or Burma 
would better repay detailed study. Other primitive folk are 
those of the Old Kuki groupi who have appaiently been 
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driven down by pressure from the KortlL Example^ are 
tbe Khyenga^ Tippera^Sp PankLos, and BonjngM. 

The contrast between these tribes and tbe Magbs is a sharp 
one. The Maglia are Etirniese from Aiakaiip and their gay 
silks, yellow-robed priests, and little Buddbist temples make 
this Ijit of Bengal into a comer of Burma. Their villages 
are invariablv on the hanks of rivers, and notioeable in some 
of them arc the tiny^ low huts built for shelter during 
hurricanes. By race the Maghs arc Tai, w"ho probably covered 
Central and Southern China a}K>ut 2<KK} b.c*, and certainly 
had a kingdom in Yunnan iroiti the sieventh oentury a.d. 
till it was destroyed by the Moguls in 1334^ Ijiter the 
kingdom of Pegu was foumlcd. Tliia was destroyed by the 
kings of Burma ami Anikan alKJut IbOO, Prom the last 
king of Pegu is descended the BolimongT the head o£ the 
Ragretsai clan, and leading representative of tlie Maghs of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

like the Maghs the Chakmas invariabiy build their villages 
on the banks of rivers. They come up from the coast to their 
present home on the middle reaches of the Kaouiphuli and 
its tributaries, and are probfibly by origin the descendants 
of Mogul seddiers and Magh woitiein In culture they have 
licen strongly inilueiLced by Bengalis ^ and their present 
language m a dhilcct of Bengali, But some of them spoke 
Maghi within living memory, and a few old men still know 
thi; ancient ecriptt wbicb is said to be of Khmer origin. The 
present Chakma Chief regards himself as forty-lifth of his line, 
but this claim is more than doubtfiib and the Idatory of his 
family idiiitrates the curious way in which the paramoiint 
pow“er on the coast Ima unwittingly but undoubtedly caused 
the growth of the present type of chieftainahip. lt£ instability 
in tbe past lias been remarkublq: and mstructive. The first 
known chief is “ Bengali Sinlareleaily a foreigner. He ia 
followed by men w^ith Mabommedan iiamq3„ down to Dhaiam 
Blue, w ho died in I832t ^d left among his widow^s Kalindi 
Raoi, the most noticeable figure in Chakma history* There 
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cfln be little doubt that the preflecessors of the Chakma and 
other circle chieb gamed paramount power as collectors of 
taxes on behalip first of the Moguls, and later of the British 
ot the coast. This in w^hy to this day out o! even" rupee 
collected the Chief receives half, the Maura headman a 
quarter, and the Government only the remamlng quarter, 
I am not apeahing of the usefolnesa of these circle chiefs. 
1 am merely saying tliat the roots of the system ate not 
imbe^hled in induj^jtouA custom. Failure to see this has led 
to misunderstanding in the past, 

Kalindi Rani used British igiioranoi!i of custom for her 
own ends. On her htisband^s dc 4 ^th she seized the power, 
and, though he had in all prohahility been a .Mahomniedan, 
she obtained control of the family estates os a Hindu widow. 
Later she tiimeil Buddhist and forced the whole trilje to do 
but later, contrary to Buddhist custom^ she audderdy 
went into purdah in order to avoid a {minful intei^^iew with 
Ix^w'in, the fuDioua political officer* Altogether a very 
remarkable woman 1 Having obtained the estates, she luid 
her rivals imprisoned and then set to Tvork to fight the Dew ans^ 
the heads of dans^ who represented the old Inilon^idaiL clan 
oystem as oppofied to this alien tribal thieftamBhip, Their 
influence she swamped by creating many new^ Dewans, so 
tuming an office into a class. Failure to iindenitand the 
vital position of t he clans ami their headmen in tliis Tndunesian 
area and the fact that their authority is over persons and 
not over territorj^ has led to much confusion in the past. The 
fact that the territorial basis of authority is the only possible 
one from an administTative point of view does not make the 
tmnsition any cosier. TIic authority of the Chiefs hag only 
recently been ddinitdy confined to circles, and clan authority 
over scattered and ititemunglcd communities hiLR onlv recently 
been superseded by a system of iMauzas with fixed boundaries, 
each with its headman. Devclcpmenta ore atiU taking place ^ 
and it is good to knovf that they are being cjirefidly and 
a}TnpatheticaUy watched. 
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Will ftnj" member give or sell to the Society Past ani 

Pr^iTii, vol. 2. pta, 1 and 2, 1900, compkto with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, aUo title pages to both porta and the index 
which were kaued in a supplement. 

The Librarian would be gratoful for the preflontation of 
any of the following worts of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the cxietenec of copies for sale would also 
be weleomc<l l— 

Ct:ylcn Aniiquar}/ and Lileranf vol, pt, 3, 1921. 

China Branch R.A.S., rrcmArtc/fortaj pts. v^vii, 1855-9. 

Joarmd a/the Indian ATtJtipdoffa, vol, i* vol. ix^ Nos. 1, 2» 3. 

A'. Bataviaasch GenootscJtap Tijd^chrifi iwr Indisdte 
TaaU rn Volkmkund^t Deel 59, afl, L 2. 

Le Nouvelle s^rie, vob. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 

to the end of the serieSp about 1916. 

Numisf^mtic Chrmide, voL iip No, 5; vol. Lii* Nos+ 11^ 
12; New Ser*, Nos. 9* 10^ 1063 i from the 

beginning. 

Perrot and ChipieZp Histofy of Ancient JS’^ypfian Art^ voL i^ 
1883. 

PkoenS:£, The, voL iLi, Xtis. 27^ 28, Sept.-Oct.^ 1072 ; No. 30, 
l>e<i.p 1872; Nos, 34, 35. 36, April, May, June. 1873. 

Sudan Nates and Ra:ordi^t vol. No. 2 ; vol. il* No. 1. 

Toya-GakuJto, vol. xiii, No. L 

Vimm Orimtal Jmtmal, voL xxix. pte. iu, iv, 

Zcitschrift der Zhutschen MoTgentdndi^chen Gesetlschafl, 
voh ™i. 


PxisciPAL Contents of Oriental Journals 

Zettxhnfl der deutschrn jwr^Htdndischen UeseH9chafL K.F.* 
Bacd 8. Heft 2, im 

Campari. Heiraat und sozlalc Wirkuag des alttestamentlichen 
Bandcebncba. 

Barthold, W. Der heutige Stand qnd die nfichiiteii Aufgaben 
der geschiehtlichen KrforMhung der Tarkvolker. 

Pieper, M. Das itg}*ptiscbo Marchen. 
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Z^dchrifi /Or tinJ BuDtl 7, Hcit I, 102&, 

Sieg^ E. Karl Geldner^ In Memt^nani. 

Venkfltaanbl^iab, A. Tbft PaqcatBntrft of Durgaaimbd. 

LohudcJ* H. Awc^gtiBcho Einr^IsFiydieb. 

Zaciumo^^ Th. Dio WortwmmJmig des B^metriiLs Gfi1aii{^ nod 
ilirc QueVe. 

3!*yor, iT. J. Eioon ScbeldcndDo bis no oid Wnssfer bf’gldteii. 
SchnysMr, E. Znin SrCs-Yait (j 57J. 

Brel<>er, B, f^tudin zu Fail in 

Stcberbataky^ Th, Ul>cr don Bogritf vijMana Sm Biiddbismuj^^ 
Roiclieltt if. SoghdiBcbo^ 111^ Zutii SlLtra von fled LJrH&rhon ond 
WirkuogOd. 

jBtmmi thf Aiiwric/itt Qrimt&I ViJ. 49; Ko. S, ilJ*29^ 

Knieling, C. H* The origin and antiquity of the MandoaoA, 
Martinoviteb, N. N. .Arabio^ PerHi^ji, and Turkish Maduneriptft 
in the Columbia UnivoTMitj Litrrary, 

Malone, CamiU B. Curront Begiilutiodfl for Building and 
Fnrniflbing Chincao ImpcnaJ Falare«, 1727-50, 
VaaoverlxtTgli, M. Iloko Pathology^ 

Barton, G. A. Wlicneo came the Bumertana^ 

Jourmd Amatiqiit. Tom© teadi, No. 2^ 1923. 
Dmitriev, N, K. Cbamons populaLrea tartaroa, 

Dola]wrte, K Stud© ?tiir le verbe luttite aiix modes personnels. 
Horn burger. Mile L, Notes auir quelqucs niurphenes cotiitnona 
I egyptien et au :k iangucs n%ro-ftiricajjiei^. 

Journal of /udioii liisidr^, VoL viib Pt. 3, 1929, 

Sridivasachari, C. B. The HJatoried Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Bsnga FiJIni, 1TS6^1, 

Moreland,^, H„ Recent Work jji InrUaii Econoluie Hirttory, 

J hVvKQ .aCj'+ 

Siegb, Thakur Ram. -JiUiangiri, Rubric 11. 

Swfaa, i[. N. The Rise of the P^ishwo^, 1720-27. 

The Ajnapatra, (tt Roj iJ Edict. Chapter iv. 

The Khaza‘iati] Futuh of Aitiir Khiutaii. 

of the tHbrnaliotiot of F«/ir and Allied Researek, 

VoJ. i, No. 1. ]m. 

Loumaa, C. R. India and the West. 

Kuoit, G. C. O. The Kaivalya Upauisiliiid. 

Leidwker, K. F. iDdiau PhiloBopby and Western Thousht 
Formation of the BritUh Section of the School. 
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Annah of th^ Bhandarkar Orteniat Rt^Fck intiUufc ai pMHfl* 
Voi. X, pta. 1-2, im, 

BhatUchfiTyat B. A Peep into the Liit*jr Buddhiaoi. 

BhandArkAr, D, R. Sbw Pfopc«3 of M&ni Power io Ancient 
India. 

Sun^ SiikniDAr. The Use of the Cnaea in Vedic Prose. 

BAacrjj, A. N, Studies in Bconomics in Ancient India, 
Cbnkravarti, C, SatiskHt Litcmtiiie of the Vajfijnvas of BengiJ, 
Pnrandare, N. H. A few Thoughts on Semanttes. 

Rajvode^ Frin. V, E. Words in Rg-veda, 
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Tibetan Documents concern in jS Chinese 
Turkestan. IV^ $ The Kbotan Region 

Bt F. W. THOMAS 


from p. jwprflj 


1V^ Places wmt Kaues ending in 
HE word rise, peak or “ top ”p u a very appropriate 



termifiatioii for the names of places in a mauoiainoiiB 
region; in Tibet there are iinftninerable pLace-namesof this type- 
in the Nob region of Chines Turkestan we have noticed (J RAS, 
1^8, pp, 5S0-8) several such nameSp e,g+ Ktu^iset Snfih^is€i 
{ryuiWruA-itse. In the case of the last named we have 
suggested the possibility that -rise may have denoted nothing 
more than a height in a fort. There may have been Lostances 
of such a nature ; hut ia general the poririon wiU have been 
otherwise. The numerous names in -rto will have been due 
to the occupation of commnnding poaltions by the Tibetan 
troops lor the purpose of ohserv'atioii and control. In the 
case of Pehu-rtse we shall quote documents which in fact 
refer to building operations. The actual designationfl of some 
of the places, e.g. SUiff-sras-dges-ffyi-rtse " Young-tiger- 
ddight(f ?)-peak Ilphruhff^i- me-l&h-kun-snan - rt&e 
* * Magic - mirror - all - vision - peak while character isticatly 
TibetaOp may also be set down partly to the fancy of those who 
established the new militaiy posts. The names are naturally all 
Tibetan, and will not often have been attached to old sites. 

Note may be taken of the manner in which the places are 
mentioned. We have called attention above to various Hata 
of persons residing in certain tsharsr or " parishes or in 
places whose names foequently end in -H$e- It will be observed 
jajuf. AraiL idsCL I7 



252 TiBrrAs documents concerning 

that the two kmds of reference do not intiaimiiigle, a fact which 
clearly indjcates that the former lists refer to " parishea in 
the Khotan district itself, while the Utter hare in view the 
military posts outside- Most, however, of the doemnent* 
arc mere wooden labels, showing either simply the name of 
the place, or the ftome with refereacea to supplies 
or barley or wheat (^), or soldiera (so), and 80 forth— 
often with liae'inarks or notches plainly meant to denote 
tmmbcna or amounts. They are, thereforcs labels for articles 
kept or dUpatched for the use of the places mentioned, or of 
persons belongingt or traveilmg, to the same. Dsuiilly, 
where there are notchesj the wood is cut away for the purpose 
of a tally, and the hole for the string, which otherwise ia at 
the right, is at the broader end to the left^ An example 
(M. Tagh. 0564) is figured on plate exxx of Innermost Asia. 

(а) 

Mentioned snpra^ p. SkH. 

No doubt a place in the Khotan region and quite difierent 
from An-hsi {Kva-eu) in distant Kan-su. 

( б ) 

^Icntiou of thia place has oceiured in No. 4, p. 55 supra. 

50+ M. Tagh. 0527 (wooden toUy; c. 12 x 2 cm.; 
complete; hole for string at right j wood partly cut away i 
h 1 of ordinary curaivc dbu-mn script ; c. 12 lines or notches 
for numbers). 

I [ Bye-ma-Mor-gyi-rtfle 

(Quite similar are the likewise complete documcats a, ii, 
0672; a, iv, 006 (notches, eted; c, U, 0051 (notches, etc.).) 

6h M. Tagh a, iv, 0088 (wood; c. 11*5x1 cm.; 
complete, palimpsest; 11. 1 redo + 1 vertoot ordinary cursive 
script; hole for atriog at right). 

[A] ^ I ] Bye. ma . hdor, gyi. rtae | lo . mil + Mon. 

[B] baku. bar * toh * &ig , 
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“ Bye*iiMi'hdor*gyi-rtM, Send the lo-nah Mon secretly 

Note 

A. fo-fWA: See fwjjro, p. 55 (fo-min). 

{c) B^-ri’Soon-dah'ftse, 

Mentioned in M-T, 0050 (p. 93 ^upra). 

(d) Cah-lah-rts€, 

Sec above, p. 87 (M. Tigb, o, iv, 007), and add— 

52. Tagh. a, ii, 0006 (wooden tally; c. 11 X 1-5 cm. \ 
complete; hole for string at left ] I, 1 of ordinary ciirsive 
dbtt'Cun script; 6 notches or lines). 

I : I Can. laa . tahe | 

Poaaibly the dfflN-illIV-rt^e mentioned supm [p. 93. M. Tagb. 
0050} is only a Tariant of this name- 

(e) Dbyild-CHA-rtse, 

53. M. Tagb. o. vi, 006 (wood; c. 7 X 2 cm.; complete; 
hole at right for string; ll. 2 recto +1 t'erao of ordinary 
cuisire dhu-oern script). 

[A 1] I I mOah . tia . na . [.\ 2] Bbyild - cun , tseU 
[B] brgyags. 

Supplies for DbyUd-cah-tse on the faontier {or in the 
frontier country).” 

54. M, Tagb. a, v, 001 (wood; c. 8 x 3 cm.; imperfect 
at left and right; ll. 3 recto + 3 va‘$a of rather neat, cursive 
dbu-ccDi script}. 

[.A 1] . . . |^g]soL. na : su . la . gsol . . . [A 2] . . . band . 
matnchis.te | | rad.pa .dbyir.n . . . [A3] . . . Dbyild. 
cu5 . rise . khrom . du . | su . . . [B 1] . . . | htshal . bo . 
las I ] [ebjad ... [B 2] ... | so, glas . stsold. dg . . . . 
[B 3] . . . po. ebix. mdjtad | [ 

...” Travelling party ... to Dbyild-cufi-rtso mart . ., . ” 
It seems therefore that Dbyild-cuA-ttae was a market town 
on tbo frontier (perhaps only of two provinces or 
administrations). 
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(/) Hjhnd-g^-rt^e ("Magic Peak"), 

See )I.T. 0050 (p, 93 supra), and cfi the following (jF) 
and Mye-loi&'rtoe (itifra). 

(j) (" Magic-mirror-all- 

appearing'peak 

65. M, Tagh* i, 0020 (wooden tally; c. 9*5 x 2 cm.; 
complete ( ?) j hole for string at left j U. 2 recfo + 2 versa of 
ortlinaTy cursive d&u-oia script). 

[A 1] I . I Hprul. gi. mye . lofi . | [A 2] kua . anaA . 
rtse f [B 1 ] Gltt. goa. gia . phye. khol [B 2] geig. daft. bre. 
bii. noa I phyin . bre. pbyed. 

" Hphrul-g}'i-ine-loft-kim'anaft*rt 6 e t received by Qlu-gaft 
flour, one lood (iAaf = t'd/ia}, four ire : later half a bre." 

66 . II. Tigh. c, i, OOH (wood ; c. 16-5 x 2-3 cm.; com¬ 
plete j hole for string at right t U. 2 recto 4 - 2 versa of ordinary 
dftu-can script). 

[A 1 ] ^ [ Hpnil. gyi. mye . loft . du . mchi. bn . bdi. 

rifts{A 2]8 . par . thoft , jig . | rifts . ri . akyel, bdi . rnarna . 
sfta [B 1] byi | ma , non . pot. thoft , jig [ ana . mam, mi* . 
rJogs .sU, [B3] gdod . gion . thoft . jig. ] 

" Going to Hplirul-gj-i-mc-loft : send it on quickly. These 
rapid mountain couriers are to be sent on early or late (sAa- 
phyi) without hindrance (wa*»on^r 1 or non-par ‘with 
effort ’ ?). Before (If ?) the first lot have fmiahed (do aot 
suffice ?)j straightway send othoia.” 

Mentioned also in M.T. a, iv, 0026. 

Notes 

A 2 . rt-»iyef: " Mouhtain eonvoy " (see p. 83 supra), 

B 1 . ma-rjoffs-sla ; = ma-rdzogs-Ia ? 

SMa-maro ; For this use of mom see JRAS. 1927, p. 832, 
L 4 from bottom; p. 833, 1. IT. 

(h) Jah-lah-rtss, 

See above, under Coft-Ioft*rtoe. 
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(l) 

See 3I-T, 0050 (p. 93 ttipra], 

(j) Mnah-fis-byin-gjfi-rtse (“ Two-frontier Pe&k 

See No* 0504, publkhed in Sir Aurel Stein’s Injiffmost Asia, 
p. 1065. 

5T. M. Tagh. 0016 (wooden tally; c. 13-5 x 2 cm.; 
complete; iolo for sfring at left; II. 1 recto + I verso of 
ordinary curaive dhu~can script; nine notebes or lines recto, 
one oerw). 

[A] ^ [ I M&ah. ris , bj-in. gyi. tse | [B] oas . bee. bfei, 
rtsis. nod 

" Mftah-riB'byin-gyi-itse: four bre of barley counted, 
received.” 

(fc) Mfiah-ris-Ttse (“ Frontier Peak ”). 

See 11.T. 0050 (p. 93 supra, [init(iA-ri]s}. 

(I) Mon rise {" Mon Peak ”). 

58. M. T^b. a, ii, 0058 (woodc. 10 x 2 cm.; complete i 
irregular at left; bole for string at right; 11. 3 of ordinary 
cursive d6«-can script). 

[1] Mon. rtso. gyi, brgyags [ (SJ m 
" For Mon-rtse, supplies.” 

(«») Me-loA'fUe {”Mirror Peak”), 

Possibly the same as Hpbrtii'gyi-mo-lon-kiin-GDaA’rtsc 

(if, SWJSTfl). 

59. M. Tagh.c,i,0015 (wood ; o. ID’S x 2 cm.; complete ; 
hole for string at left broken away ; 11. 2 of ordinary cursive 
d5tf-ran script). 

II] ^ I I Mye . loA . tsc. gyi. bigvaga [2] [sbnh] 

** For Mo-loh-itse, supplies: secret {or remainder, libab, 
or some i).” 

{») Pehu-rUe (“ Pehn. Peak ", of. PeA«-mai* “ Lower Pehu ”), 

60. M. Tagh, 0616 (wood ; c. 23*5 x 2 cm.; nearly 
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complete ; hole foe atriag at right; II* 2 of ordinaiy cursive 
dbu-can writing). 

[ 1 ] . , [s]a, slai, bakved. par. chad. nos. hdi, naa. 5[l]ond. 
brdzant!. pa ^. j-aO . lags * gyis . || [2] . . sna (Ina ?) . na . 
hbah. Tshehu . chag. gi. so. pa . tit. Bsam* i:ha[r]. hpos, iig |[ 
Pehu. rtse, sar. pahi . . , 

“ It having been sottlod to dispatch back the aoldiers . . , 
have been sent back from here. In dve (or FiKt) .... some 
soldiers of Tshchu-cag should be tranalerted to Bsam-cha. 
Of new Pehu-rtse . . 


Notei 

On Tshehu-cag and Baaia-cha see pp- 266, 279, 382 infra. 

1. 2, hpos: Doubtlesa for spos, from spo-ba, which has 
occurred supra (i/jfLdyS, 1928, p. 556, L 4), 

6 L StL Tagh. a, v, 0015 (paper, fob no. 27 of vol., 
fragmental^' at right} c. 15 x 25cm.; 11. 21 rsofo + H- ^ 
eerso of ordinary dbu-tan script). 

[1] '*^1-1 ^6 . ian . bloti. Khri . bier . dafi [ j naA . 
i^e. po. Lha. baa A . , , [2] mtahiins , pa | ^itgs. bam. gyi. 
Itona I sohi . mtb > . . [3] bzugs . oa | thugs . bde , ham . 
mji , bde . | suun . gsol ... [4] chi . gnaft | 5u . ten 
phyogs , na . bkah , mohid. dug . dab . . . [Sj pa . dag. 
biugs, pa . la I bdag. nan . pas. rbo. thog. pa ... [6] • 

akad . enan . anuns . pa . gsol. tea. | bkah . h . . . [TJ nab . 
rje. [*o . Lha . hz&b , dab [ phur. mp. arid . gchig , ste || glo 
. . . [8] dc , gchig • dbyard, Fe. hu. rtae , rtsig . du . mchb. 
tshua . chad . j . . . [9] I}tsald . de | cab . tu . myi . bde . 
ate I bro , g-yog, dab , pbu . Idir. bgyid . . . [10] gi. bran . 
rkya. rgu*. gu. rib . Tran , slebs | so. res . hdi. la. mehi, ba 
, . . [11] bar. g-yra ^. te . ma. btab. bahl. akyin. ba | sde. 
myi. Sfa . gram . Sphan . brod | . . . [12] mchb . pa . [ 

^ Or 1 pr& (CampeEbdiDiu for JHir) 7 

■ €tdiiH] oat 

* Campeodiooi \ra ^ 
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Tr»n : alebs . kyi , akyin , bar • . ri, zag - du , mchi . . , 

[13] hdi. bim . da . spyati. rb . btaa . lii | eo . chad . . . 

[14] mdzad |l bdag . flaa,pa .bro . coi, wd.tba , gi . [ so. 
aJa . . , [15] hdreild, daii. aka. naa. myi. btsal. bar | dusa ♦ 
phyin . . , [16] ba . daA . phur . myihl . arid . dtt . be * . 
mdzad . chid ♦ apyaa . . . [17] nia , atona . paKi . mtahaa . 
TBit I apyan . ziga , , * [18] mcliia . aa . tma . iid ♦ bSea . par < 
chi, goad | . . . [19] gob . tbup. bdc, aku . take , lid - bar . 
amen . . . [20] ao , Eiil . Klu . mtbod . mchi. ba . la . had , 
iib . tu . . . [21] chi . lepa . mdzad . par . smoo . chin . 
tochia , , , 

Terto : [1] ♦ I ^ad . , Khri. hire * . dod | nafi. rje . 

po. liba. [2] bzad . la I | Du ■ don, ak)'e$. kvi. in*i . . . 

[1“4] ** That the great Uncle-OounciHor Khri*bier aod the 
Home Minister Lha-bzad, equal to theophanicfit while residing 
at military headquarters on the top of the 2up-dam, should 
have written inquiries after my health, whether I am happy 
or not, what a favour ! [4-6] reprda any talk at pritseni 
going on in the Hu-teu quarter, your humble servant, unable 
. . . begs merely herein to inquire after your health: so 
, , , commands. [T—9] The Home Minister Lha*bzad and the 
leading persons are united and intimate {jlo-bo^^ife] ? 
or glo-ba-^iis ‘ far-seeing ’ ?). At present since in the 
summer 1 went to build Pehu-rtee, ... * sent. [9-12] 1 am 
very ill at ease. M\' hoo 90 ’SerwsM/, the ju-rib Traii*fllebs, who 
renders »ic rick-service and blows the Ere {pku-Hir ?), being 
lent to . . , , a soldier-relay coming here, was not sent, and 
bis debtor (substitute ?), a regimental man, Hphan-brod of 
^n*gram, , , , went. [12-15] Tran-slebs’ debtor (sub¬ 
stitute}, being taken with mountaiu-aickness . . . thus 
spying, caused the soldier ... to be punished. I, being 
a little convalescent, fetched the soldier back. . . . [15-18] 

^ r (znoBscil cut. 

* Crwed emt, 

* €{>inpctydioilt fw 
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Though I did not personally send . , , amve in tim*- and 
in token of not having ... the ptoccodinga of the leading 
persons . . , a present . . . cornea: inquire and favour me 
by acceptance, . . . [1&-21] pray that . . . both may be 
happy and live long. . , . Also, when the soldieMpy Klu- 
mthoh comes, 1 pray ypa to . . . particularly and do what 
is good.” 

fB 1] “ To great Uncle Khri-b^er and Home Minister 
Lha-bzafi: letter of Du-dun-skyes.” 

Notes 

L 1. Zu^s-fiom-jryi-ifoAs : See p, 86 supra. 

1. 7. pAMf-myi: The pbme, which occurred sup™, p. SIS, 
is found also infra, p. 258, and in o, ii, 0069 and c, lij, 0043 
{^ur-mt^stag-rnaffa-la), 

1,9. phu-ltfir; Both phu and Wr seem to have the general 
sense of “blowing”. 

1. 10, yu-rifr; A not infrequent phrase (M.I, 1085, liv, 
0019; 3CV, 0011; M. Tagh. 5, i, 004, 0059; e. iv, 002; Ch. 
fr. 61), denoting perhaps some occupation {a slave ?). 

; “ Soldier-relay,” os supra, p. 89. 

1. 11. sJcyin-ba : This naturally means a " debtor 
Apparently the debtor was required to act as a substitute. 

1. 13. ri-iug X See pp. 84, 281, and M.T, 001 and a, iv 
0014, 0019. 

1.13. ffpy3B-m{rM)-6<jo: “ Watohidg or spying " recurs 
infra, p. 274, 278; also M.T. 0316.'' 

1. 16. ; "By myself in person.” 

!. 17. tpjan-ziffsi ” A present.” as on p. 88 iupra, 

1. 20. at>-3uf; “ A soldier spy," as fwp™. p. 88, 

62. M. Tagb. a, v, 0020 (paper, fol, no. 29 in voL, frag* 
mentary; c, 20 x 13-5 cm.; 11. 7 of ordinary d^H-caa 

flcript), 

[I] . . . -i. [m]chid . gsol, bah | | [2] . , . g. pa . dab | 
Dur. ya. p(h]ur. myi. rgod. kyi. gle. gu ^. sug. las [3] . . . 
mchi . ba [ gti . band . pahi . sten . du | sug , Us , ches , 
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pas I g-yar ^ . ga[m] . , . [4] , . . ri . mchis . aa | Pebu . 
tae , rt^g . pahi. bsel. du . y^h . tocbi . . mcbid . staald 

« . . [5] . . [djab . bam . cben . t^gs | rba. mo, gcig. g-yar ^ 
por , gsol. . mcbk . m , . . [6] . . . ^i]h . g-yar . por . 

thags. tja . j[ * gt\^ II 

" Letter of / and the chief men of Dur-ya went . . - 
work OD wild nnoultivated land. The work upon the bad 
land being heavy* OidcTB were sent tbat, having gone up . . . 
we ibould be engaged in safeguarding those who were building 
Pebu-tse ...... beg lor a camel on loan . , . . have the 

kindness to lend . . 

Notes 

Concerning I>Mr-ya see below, p. 26^. It is evidently to 
be presumed that Pehu-rtse was in the vicinity of that place. 
The reference to the buildiag of Pebii-rtse in this and the 
preceding document b in harmony with the mention of New 
Pehu-rtse in the one first quoted (M. Tagh. 0615^ p. 256). 

1. 1. : Gk i& said to mean "a small 

uncultisuted bland ”, and gugs may mean a comer” 
feiroe). Cf. p. 266 infra, 

L 4. : This may mean either ** guard ” or ** clear up ”, 

In JRAS. 1928, p. 566, we have bad it used, apparently^ of 
defending a citadel 

to) SeA-ia-ise 

By this name no place is otherwise knovrn. But it secnia 
MOt unreasonable to equate it to the ^Oka-giri, near to the 
Sahka-prahaua vikdra^ both of which are mentioned in the 
Tibfetan accounts of Khotan (see J KAotan, p, 584 j jfsta 
3/djor, ii, p. 267 ; and Sir Amiosi ifookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Vahmes^ m, pp. 32, 45)* We can readily understand that 
into a native designation Sen-lu the monka may have inter¬ 
preted the Sanskrit inwH* though, of course, the Sanskrit 
may have actually been the pnus. Asauming the identity. 


^ CrOMed out. 
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we leAtn^ iowevett no more thnu the name itself reveals^ 
to wit, that the place lay m the mountAiiiB to the south of 
the Khotan region- 

63. M. Tagh. 0574 (wood- c. 125 x 2™. ; cempLete ; 
hole for string at right ■ U, 2 teelo + 2 of rather square^ 
cmsive dbu-can Script), 

[A 1] I * [ khyar * mkhnn . gyi . hb&ilis , myl, Lo . ci . 
brgyag [A 2] snod . [myin] . du , Sen . kn , , la . metis; | 
dbyar, [B 1] ela, tha. chubs, kyi. brgya|^nos, bie. gsum 
[B 2] dab [ I phye. bre ^ gsum , ma . Htaald ] 

The lagging sIoto Lo-ci has come to Sch-ka-tae without 
the bosket of supplies. SuppUes for the last surumer months 
throe hfe of barley and three tre of flour, have not been sent.^* 

Note 

A L klt^r-^FJchan-^ifi-hbaf^i i kk^r is given m the 
dictionaries as a synanym of khyanis. 

64. ih Tagb- 0583 (wood ; e, 13'5 x 2 em*; complete i 

hole for string at right; 2 recio -j- 1 tierso of rather square 

dbu^n scriptp part of in a different, round, hand). 

[A 1] ^ I : [ hrgj'ags:: snod ; pa: Tsa : dab j Ibau: dpye: 
dbyar: sla: tha : cuiiB: tabes : ni: fin ^ hzi : gduga [B 1] 
na. mchia : so (.4 iifereni hand) \ Gub . beg * Gun \ legs [ gi. 

Supply^basket-man Tsa and mate came at noon on the 
24th of the last summer mouth. For Gub-beg Gubdega/* 

Noie 

A 1. Ihon-dpye t Since dbye-ba b synonymous with hhifed, 
the phrase inay = ** an assistant or ** auxiiiafy 

a •' mate 

65. SI. Tagh. 0517 (paper \ e, 25-5 x 10 cm. ■ fragmeatary 
at right (U. 3—9) find left (IL 3-fi) j U. 9 of aquarej formal, 
d&w-ctm script). 
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[1] ^ I : I jo - bo . St^g. mt[o]ii . gyi. snan . du . | | 

Mjes . tabub . gyi . mchid , . buh | | so . pa , dag * la . 

rmaa . na . jo , bo . fioui . sbagla ^ , ibi . [3] ba . do. s[k]^d . 
g-yar * du , mjald * ate . glo. [b]ah . xab »tu . mji dgah. iiO - 
mchb + bdag , gsun , mar ^ mcbi . ho , afiaai ^ . glo * ba ^ 1 ^ ^ 
[3] - . * gbb . ui. ma . sned . bdag . mehi . yad , Btnad . 
joD - mji M thog ^ bdah . jafl * aniaii * oftd . [b$3 . chuO . 
tha . [kyi] - Lvan] , -i * . . [4J . . - . - . pab {par 1 ) , nog . tdhil. 
-wo * [tjijs . daA . hbras . hpul ^ gab , glo * ba , myi . bribe . 
pahi . Bkje.[5] . - . [ti] * Myea . kol * la , auan , 

sQuliB.bg^^-ste.ya^.glegeipB^.6nlond.8[Hll]ll.Da[d] * . ^ . 

[6] . * [n]ad , laa , gsoB . 4iii * J^al * mjald . par * fimond . ciu ^ 
mchis I I g . . . * . , [7] ba. bdagi, hpba . rgan. nam . 
nofisn . gynrd. na. ml. bu . ma. kbyaniB. pa, tahacn, snan , 
[snub] .......... [8] chif h mdzad , | j tsba . bo * 

Sob * gah . tae . la . | | Lb^ . lod . gyi . mchid . geol . bah . 

bdag - ban ^ ^ ..... [9] bdag ^ yaa . mebia , na . mssiiid . 

par . thugs * dpags , obir. mdsad * ial. bzaii. [p}o . , . . 

[1-2] “ For the bearing of the ehief Stag-ratoo: letter- 
petition of Myce-tabab, The tidinp having reached me np 
here upon inquiry of the Boldiers that the ebief is in anxiety 
as to bis health, 1 am very uneasy in puadp and I apprehend 
that I am to be blamed. [3-i] Without having received . , . 
wagca 1 cannot, even if I comet be of any help at alb 
Wlien a little recovered from the Ulneaa , , , hump-fat and 
a fun offering of fmit. A not very clever person 
[5-6J With good wishes for health to Myea-kol . . * pray to 
oocne up. IHneeB . . . when cured of dlneaa I pray to meet 
face to face , . . . [7-8] my aged father being in bad health, 
will you ... a little note without delay .... health/* 

[8-9] '^To graudson Sen-gab-tae: letter-petition of Lha- 
lod. Will you be so kind os not to . h . p . your bumble 
sen-ant . . . ia beside . . . self! . . . . your good 
countenance/* 

^ Apfnfcntljr croiicd nut. 

* Itam ? 
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Notes 

This i$ one of tbe aot infi^ueiit documetite in irtich n letter 
from one person shows a postscript in the form of s letter 
from another, addressed either to the same individual (as in 
M* Tagh, 0430, edited in InnentuMt Asia, p. 1087) or to a 
member of bis family and so forth. In some instances the 
Writer of the postscript is a woman, which, since names ending 
in lad are geneiaUy feminme, is probably the case bare. The 
person addressed in the postscript as Sch-^galj-tse is probably 
the Stag-mton addressed in the same letter, Sen-gah*tae 
being a residence name, such as we constantly find (see sujnvt, 
JRAS. 1927, p. T9, and Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 4T, 71-2}; or 
perhaps it is bis son. 

The term grandson ”, as has been suggested in Innermatt 
Asia, p. 1008 (M. Tigh. 0436), need not be taken bterally: 
it may be a politeness on the part of a senior friend, no doubt 
the wife of the writer of the main letter. 

I. 3. smad-yon i For {JRAS. 1927, pp. 816, 

826), 

lha-kyi : = tha^gi. 

1, 4. gah ; Cf. the phrases noted in JRAS, 1928, p. 586. 
gio^-myi-hriM (= Wnr): Cf. JRAS. 1928, p. 557, 

I 7. rwi^u; I have taken this as. Mrui-bu ” a short 
letter” 

I. 9. Ttizind : For fMO-riMrf ? 

(p) Snan-dait-Aphrul-ffyi-rtse (” Vision and Magic Peak ”). 
The name beam a likeness to Nphrulyyi-rtse and nphrut-gyi^ 
me-loh kun~maii-ns€, supra, p. 254. 

66. M. Tagh. 004 (wooden tally ; c. 11-5 x 2 cm.; com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at left; three notches cerso; IL 2 of 
ordinary cursive dftu-can script). 

[IJ '® I I Snai. dafi, hpru]. gi | (2J rtse 

(M* Tigh. Dl^ ii rimilar.) 

67. M. Tagh. a, I, 003 (wood ; c. 17 x 1 cm.; broken 
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*way at right and at bottom {without loss 1 ); L 1 of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script, dear). 

I I Sium * dnii. bphni] * gyi. itsa, na. Bod. bii. tsbugi^. 
gcig. b I *yi 

" In SttaA-d&A'bpiu^'gji'rtse for four Tibetans, one 
squad, . . ," 

.V(rfes 

On tshu^i see tu^pra, p. £3. 

(j) Snaft-luA-rtae (** Viaion''ValIey Peak ”). Mentioned in 
c, ii, 00&5, infra, p. 281. 

(r) Stoff-Mut-dges-k^i-rtse (" Tigei-gatbering-iejoicing Peak ") 
and Stag-sras'dges-hfi-rlse (*' Tiger-son-rejoicing Peak "), 

Stag-sras has occurred as a place-nanie in M. Tagh. 0050 
{p. 92 jupra). 

It is perhaps doubtful whether in these namee the word 
dgea or dggea really means “ rejoicing" ^^see JRAS. 1927, 
pp. 817-18, and M.T, 0351, a, ii, 0097, e, it, OOlT). The word 
Stag evidently alludes to the common application of the term 
to soldiers, 

68- 31, Tagh. a, it, 0043 {wood; c, 20<5 x 1 X 1 cm.; 
cut away at one side; IL 1 + 1 of ordinary cursive dhu-oan 
script; oa one side about 19 notches and lines). 

[A] gj- . 'a (naa ?) : nas | | Stag : hdus : au v gtad ‘ 

pahi I ri, ekyel: khratp [B] khmtn: bn : yaO : Stag : hdus; 
pa : tsugs : pon : la [ gtad | do | | 

" List of mountain escort supplied from Hj- -*a to Stag* 
bdus. A list-ticket has also been supplied to the Stag*hdus 
sergeaunt." 

Azotes 

On in connection with notched lines see JSAS^ 

1928, pp. 69-70, and supna, p. 65, 

Ri-akgel has occurred supra (pp. 83, 254), 

Tst^a-pm : See supra, p, 53. 

69. M. Tagh, 0589 (wooden tolly; o. 14 x 3 cm. ^ com- 
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plete; hole for string at left; U, 2 of ordinair cuisive 
script, clear;; grcnips of notches recto and t^erso)* 

[1] ^ f I Stag. hdns. dgyes. [ (2] kyi, rtso 

(M. Tagh. c, ri, 0031 is aimUarO 

70. M, Tagh. 002 (wooden tolly; c. 12 x 2 cm.; com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at left; 1, 2 of ordmory cursive d&»-can 
script; c. 0 notches and lines recto, c. 0 verm), 

[1] ^ I . I Stag, hdus . dges . gi, [2] ctae | nas 

“ Stag-^dus-dges‘^-rtse : barley.** 

71. M. Tagh. 0012 (wooden tally; e. 11 x 2cm,; com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at left; U. 3 recto of oidinary coinivo 
dhu-con script, 1 atfam verm ; 3 notehea or lines rwto, 2 terse}, 

II] ^ I [ Stag. hdus.dgyes | nas | [2] gi . rise | 
[B] pye 

“ Stog-bdtia-dgea-gi'rtsc : barley, floor.** 

72. M. Tagh. i\ 0018 (wooden tally; c. 14 X 2 cm.; 
siUghtly broken ; hole for string at left; II. 3 of ordinary 
cursive dbu<an script; 6 notchee or lines verm). 

II] I: Stag . ams. dges | [2] gyi. rtse 

(ff) Stag-etm (“ Tiger-Peak "). 

73. M. Tagh. 6, i, 0025 (wooden tally; c. 12 x 3cm.; 
complete; hole for string at left; il. 2 reefo of ordinary 
cumive dfru-con script | 1. 1 ver$Q in another hand; 4 notched 
hnes). 

[1] ^ I: J Stag. rtse . Khri , skugs | [2] Ijjor. | [B]. pye. 
bre . do . biag | 

" Khri-skugs hjor of Stag-rtse : two bre of flour left." 

74. M. Tagh. 5, ii, 0032 (wooden tally; c. 13-6 x 2 cm.; 
complete; hole for string at left; 6 notches verso; I. 1 
of ordinary cursive dbihcan script). 

'*• I . I Stag. rtse. Ehri . skugs | 

** Khri-^gs in Stag-rtse,*’ 
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75. ll Tagh. h, ii, 0031 {wooden tally ; o, 13 x 2 D cm. ; 
complete i liole for string at left; 11. 3 of cowive d6t*-cai» 
script; clear). 

[!]>#[ I Khri . atugs . bjor, gj-i, so . . Li [2] gebig. 

cbAd 

“ One soldier of Khii-agugs Iijcr, a Ktotani, punisbed 
(executed).” 

On the expression {Khri-tguga) hjof see p. 56 swpra. 
It may be noted that in M. Tagb. 6, i, 0031 (p. 266 ifl/ra) 
Khri-skuga U made to be a part of gbuni'rfiugs. 

(f) litQg-shtgs-btjcigyfyri-rlst (“ Tiger-in-wait-mountain 
Pcnk"). Sometimes the name appears as Stag^sgiigs 
{skvgs) only, e.g. in M.T. 0050 (p. 03) and infra. 

76. M. Tagb. 005 (wooden tally; c. 11 X 2 cm.; com- 
plete; hole for string at left; U. 2 of ordinary cursive 
dbu-can script; 3 notches or lines recto, 2 (?) wreo). 

[1] ^ ] : [ Stag . skugs [ [2] bye. ri. rtse 

(M. Tagh. 0011 is similar, but scema to have ggc in place 
of bye.) 

77. M. Tagb, a. iii, 0038 (wooden tally ; c, 11 -5 x 1’5 cm.; 
complete; hole for string at left; L 1 of ordinary cursive 
d&w-ean script, partly smudged; 4 notches or lines recto, 
4 4-1 terto), 

>® I , ] Stag. skugs. bye. n". -ttse | - - nss 

“ Stag-Blnigs-bye*ri-rtaa: barley.” 

78. M. Tagh. 0010 {wooden tally ; c. 10 x 2 cm.; com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at left; U, 1 reefo 4- 2 tserso of ordinary 
cursive dbit-ean script), 

[A] ^ 1 i I S^tag. akugs | [B 1] naa. bre. drug . ma. rio$. 
te . [B 2] pyi[aii]. nod 

** Stag-rimgs: barley, six bre, not received i deliver later.” 

79. M, Ti,gh, r, 0026 (wood ; c. 11 x 2 cm.; complete j 
pointed at left; hole for string at right; 1. 1 of ordinary 
cursive dbu-can script}, 
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I Stag. skugB. kji. so . pa 

“ Si^ldier of Stag-akuga,” 

80, M, T^h, c, ii, 0019 (wood ; o, 12 x 2 cm,; broken 
away at left; bole for atriiig at right; IL 2 recto + 2 verso 
of oidinaiy cursiTe dbvi-ean script). 

[A I] j [S]tag. sbigs . gyi . egoA . yan . cad . du | pehu . 

: I [A 2] , . . bM. Ao$. ctg. la: bdom. bii; | gaam: { 
[B 1] ..... . m(y1}aD.cad. ] drug. stofl. bii [B2] . , . 
. . . k(g ?)yi. ni, atoA. | 

“ Aa far up as the wilds of Stag-akugSt five pehu .... four; 
on one side four fathoms straight (?): as far down as 
... six thousand, four . . , of . . . two thousand.*' 

Jioles 

A 1. rgoii : Perhaps we should read n/od, comparing the 
phrase rgod'kjfi^le-gugs, p. 259 supra. 

Cf. JRAS. 1927, pp. 617-10 ? ; f)ehu : the word recurs b, 
I, 00116 and 0552 in/to, also in e, lu, 0087. 

V. OiitEB Places PREsiniABLY nc the Kbotah Hegioh 

(а) Biam-ehit (Sam-e^). 

See i»/ra, p. 279, 282. 

(б) J?yB'ino«s*tofcif (“ MaDy^Bird Wood ”). 

81. M. Tagh. a, iv, OOI (wooden tally; c. 12 x 2 cm.; 
complete i hole for string at left; seversl notches v«'S 0 ; 
U. 1 recto + 1 versQ of ordinary cursive d8u-cda script). 

[A] ^ I 1 ] Bya . ma£is . tshal. | [B]... rta . chas .... 

" Bya-mafis-tshal . . . hoiscArappings (or a party of 
hoise?) , . .** 

(c) Btfa-ri^-skags. 

See infrOy p. 269. 
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Note 

Bya-rig-skags can hardly be different from Stag’skngB- 
hye-ri-rtae, ittpra, pp. 260-7. 

(d) Bya^uJiaii-smug-po Bird-Copse ^?) Heeds 

82, iL Tagh, e, ii, 0042 (wood c, 13*5 x 2 cm.; slightly 
fragmentary at top left; hole for string at right; 11. 2 recto -f- 
1 verso of ordinary, ciusiTe d&u-con script). 

[A 1] P* [ ■ I D]grahi. ^kri . yan , chad : Bya , tshaA . 
amog . phoT r Kam , ru . pag [A 2] sum . tahuga ; | gchig . 
hkhyam , ilA ; so , tabor. stsald ; [ [B] paU. dgra . thaba; j 

“ In Bya-tshati-smug-po up to Dgrahi-jag mountain three 
Nam>ra-pag [soldiers], one squad, gone astray—report to 
the soldiers of the enemy's chance {dgra^ihabs ?)." 

Notes 

\ 1. JVant-fU'pq^ is the name of a regiment several times 
mentioned (p, 376 infra). 

tikttffsi See supra, p. [>3, 

SiHahor: On taho see supra, p. 65; with dgra-thabi it recurs 
in a, iv, 0011, 

{«} Byi-^Ian-pam. 

In M. Tagh, h, i, 00*96 (paper) oecuia the sentence— 

83. I Byi, glM, [pom]. ya[4], khrom , du . ni. khral. 
phian , , . , hton , . , . 

" Send to the market town Byi-glsh-pam also small levies 

The place is otherwise unknown. On the Kenya river 
Sir Aurel Stein'a rpnpg note ^ place called ElE^Jlgan, which 
might be 

(/) Dd^e ot Sd-ge, 

See »upra^ p, 69* and p. 270. 

* 

(y) 

See infra, p. 29L 

JMJiM, AFtOL leao. JS 
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{h) Dut-ya, 

See e«p/tfp p. 259. As pointad out iu ifujV, 
pp, 260-1 p this is probably the modem Duwa. 

(i) ^bog-la~^ham. 

Associated pp. 28l“2 infra with Yol-ba-ri and Sam-cha. 
f j J Shroy-Ug-yan-cag-isa. 

84. 31. Tagh. 0334 (wood; 0^20*5x2™.; broken 
away at right; hole for sttiiig at left; U- 3 mrfo + 1 tJer^e 
of ordinary cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] [1] ^ I * [ Hbrog , lig , yan * tag . tsa . gyi . eo . pa , 
la p flpriji. to . e-ags * - . [2] jig . hdi j tahea * bcu . dgtihi | 
nam . - . . na (ba ?). Sili . , ^ [B] Sin . tsod * md^ * tsod, 
dam k I du, suA , lig | 

Sent to the soldlera of Hbrog-lig-j'an-cag-tsB. 

" This letter p . ^ whm received on . . . of the nineteenth, 
is to be taken promptly, day-time or night-timop to ^it-4anJ* 

Nate* 

Concerning this place we have no information : it was in 
eovno region of nomads (ff6fp5;). Cog recurs in Byehu-cag 
and Tsh^u-cag. 

[B] ftm-t^od-oidsaM^sod-ddm-dv; See mpray p. 82. 

(t) ^tmm-ra^ga. 

85. M* Tagh. a, in, 0013 (wood ; c, 14 x: 2^ cm.; com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at right; II. 2 recto + 1 oerso of ordinazy 
cursive dbfjt-can script). 

[A 1] I : I gbuKi - rdogs , su . Id « Fu « god | myi » 
hjigana.mchia^ [A2] Hoai(I)*| Gyn.mopnapjncia.iir, 
hdo p mgo p lu. [cun] | [B] Ltag. bii, nah . mcis || 

** In Hhum-tfiaga ia the Khotani Pn-god, under safe- 
conduct {myi-Ajtjjwo 1); Ho-sl (!) is in Gju-mo. Sir-hdo 
Mgo-lu-cun (?) is in Ltag-bii/^ 

^ Bc^ Jine>. 

* AboTftHiiiiu 
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Note 

The reading Ho-ei Gyu-mo, “Gyu-ino West of the liver*’ 
(supra, pp, 47, 90 sgq.), b incorrect. 

86. hi. T^h. h, i, 0031 (wooden tally; c. 13 x 2 cm.; 
complete; hole for string at left; (1. 2 of ordinaiy cursive 
dbuHian script). 

I ; ] ^Ihum . r6up . Khii. skugs | [2] ^jor. 

“ Khri-skugs Ajor (cor) in Hbom-rhugs.*’ 

From this reference to Khri-sicugs hjor, which is also in 
Stag-rtse {f|.v., pp. 264-5), it is clear that these two places are 
in the same region as Hbum-iAugs, 

(I) Hbu-iah or ^bu-iaii. 

Mentioned above, p. 92 (M.T. 0050), and also in pp. 282-1 
infra, this name is found in connection nith a Yohba bUK In 
the following it occurs along with ^in-Aan and Bya-rig^shugs. 
It was probably the hill of which SiO^^an was a part. 

87. M. Tagh. 0442 (wood ; c. 18 x 2 cm,; broken away 
at left j hole for string at right; 11. 2 recto + 3 verso of 
ordinaiy cursive dbu-^n script, faint and rubbed], 

[A 1] [Hbii . 4aii . gi . SJuAjs : tsun , chad . Bya : rig ; 
skugsu : Hor. chig f | [A 2]. . . G[ho]s . SnaO . rtsan . (n ]i. 

[shjar. dgras ; gtord . pas. tshegs. cho [B 1]_ [ppis . a/mr] 

[mchi]; bar . htshol. ch[ig] | ^i& . 4an . phan . cad . kyi . so 
[B 2] , , . [SiA] . dan . na . hdua . ..... 'Da(u ?}niB: [ 

6ho(a] : Snan . rtBa[n] [B 31 ..... bar . du , iog: la : 
gi-n:| I 

" In Bya-rig-alrugs this side the Sluns of Hbu-4aA one Hor 
(Turk). , . The QhoarSnali-ttsan having first been scattered 
by the enemy, with great effort (?) make them go forward. 
The soldiers as far as beyond SiA-4an .... being mustered in 
Sin-ian .... leave the Gaoe-Snah*tsan . , . between ... 
and . . ,** 
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A 2, B 3. ^n99-£naA-iTA(tn * On &itot as a tribal Dane ass 
JRAS. 1928, p. 677-8» The Gnos-SDaO-rtaao nay be a 
regimeat. 

88. M. Tagh. c, iv, 00(24 (wood; c. 13 x I’ocm. ; com¬ 
plete ; hole for strntg at right; 11,1 recto + 1 of scrawled 
cursive cfou-ean script), 

[A] >* I Hbu : Ian : pa(?)Iu. 

[BJ Hbu : &ia. 

(m) ild-ge (or Dd-^), 

See supra, p. 69. No infomatioa, except that the place, 
being associated with Hag, was probably in tbe Mdo-lo 
district. It is mcDtioned in Cb. 73, liii, 8, as lld^ke, 

(») Sja^ma-ffu. 

Mentioned in p. 92 supra (M,T. 0050). Since hjaff^«ux is 
the nane of a kind of grass, the place probably exhibited 
that feuture. 

89. M. Tagh. o. iv, 003 (wood ; c. 13 x 2 cm. ; complete ‘ 
hole for string at right ; 1. I of ordinaiy cursive dhu-can 
script). 

^ I I Mjag . mn . ragur . na . Bod . gfiis. mchia . [ 

“In Mjag-ma-gu are arrived two Tibetans.*’ 

(M. Tdgb. 009, a wooden tolly, complete, reads Mjus-aia^ur 
only.) 

(o) 

Mentioned p. 73 supra and JRAS. 1928, p. 568 (M.I. 
mv, 23). It oociira also in M. Tagh. 0494 a, i, 0012, M.I. x, 
9, and p. 278 infra. ^Vhether it was jn the Nob region or in 
the Khotan region does not appear. 

90. M. Tagh. 057& (wood ; c. 14 X 2 cm.; broken away 
at right; U. 2 of ordinary ounni-e dbu-oiH script). 

[1] ^ I. I Span. rje.Egon (rgod ?). kon . yan . I -i . 

[2] btan - gia. I [ Ho . nir . mebis . eaqi . . 
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" Spa^i-ije BgoA-koD , , . sent: » in Ho-ni ot . . 

(j>) Jeg-HA. 

Slentioned p. 276 ivfra, wkerie it is associated with Par-han 
in a mannci Bhowinir that it was in the same district and 
that it was a vaJlcv. 

91. M. Tagh. 0552 {wooden stick ; c. 32 x 15 X 1‘5 cm, ; 
somewhat curved, with the edges of the four sides somewhat 
flattened ; several notches, etc,; 11. i -|- 1 “h 1 -{- 1 of 
ordinary cuimv^ ibu-€an Bcript, faint and partly illegible). 

[1] I I tsa , bo , Btsan. b^ , Hah » ^pban . btre * daO 
, . , lega . b . fitsogs . pa Ja | Rdzi. legs . kyi ^ gslo * ba : | 

d * » « 

[2] Jeg , ^0. gi , latp , nah . hpyntft . bahtj * laiji i da: 
bjTi[fi] : ste . [tD}clib | pyu [g] . . pon 

I^i] [steA. duj . . . 

[3] flu . mchia , pa . ka , , . , gy* . * . lag. myi. pehu . 
stag ^ par * gytird | : bdag : eag , big-g-: m . p- _ 

[4] . . raatpsu , , . 

To grandsons Bt^n^bi^r and Hphan-bier and — legs 
and the rest: letter of Rdzi-legs^ I am on the road leading 
to ( 1 ) the Jeg-^in road , , , ” {the reTimind^r (oo iltegi&k 
of a conlifiuwts renderijig)^ 

(j) Khri-skugt Ajor* 

Asaoclated with Hbitm-niug^ and Stag-rtse / see p. 259 
tftipro. 

(f) Lik-sked-ehad, 

See p. 281 in/m* 

(») Lko-lo-pan-ro-rbcg-fikye^. 

Slentioned in M* Tagh. e, iii, 001^ as a iownJet 

(^) Mih-lo and ita town (mJtAnr). 

Mentiotied in No, 20 p. TO. 

Stdo'lo, always associated with Me-skar, is named in the 
Tibetan chronicle of Khotan (^iicienf Khotan, p, W3)* and 
also in the two other Tibetan accounta of BnddhUm in Khotan 
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[Sir Asfdosh Mookerjee . . Jtiinke Fo/uine;, iii, pp> 2 T and 48). 
The two tatter rather contradictorily epeak of Mdtnlo ia 
Ulc-skar and of taking from Ma-skar the road to Mdo-lo 
“traveling mountaka and valloya”. But it ia easy to 
reconcile this by supposing Mdo-lo to be the mountainoue, 
further, part of Me-skai, and the genera] probability is that 
it lay in the Polu dlreotioD. It was on the route of the 
Buddhigta who fled from Khotan to Tibet, which was perhaps 
the ordinary route of commuoicationa between the two 
countries. 

(u) iVe-nu. 

Mentioned vn/ro (p. 201 ) in the name 

(w) Mjag-ma gu, 

See tujra, p. 270. 

(») Nag. 

Mentioned jfupra, p. 69, where the place appears to be 
in the Mdcnlo district of the Khotan king’s dominions ; 
accordingly it is different from the Nag-iod of JRAS 1928 
pp. 561-2. 

92. M. Tagh, a, iii, 0063 (paper, fol, 13 in volume 7 o. 27 x 
7 cm.; complete; IL 5 recto qf rather btwhII cuiBive dbtt-axn 
script, partly faint; 11. 3 verso in another hand). 

[-4IJ >• [ I [jjo . CO , Stag . hire ‘ . gyi . [in . ebar] | | 

[srjid . dnigi. mchid. gsol. bah | jo . co . lha . dpal. thugs . 
bde . bar [2] fl[m]oInd , db] . mchb | tsca . fii , f^u] , 
dguhi. nnb . mo , [ Skyau . ro . nns . | rkya . gaum . dah . 
rkftb , [*c«] . gdg . mehis . pas . pho . fia . [PAJod , kar [ 3 ] 
mtahfln , ma . moliis . pa *. brkaa . to . htslmi. nas . | bdag , 
dab . [thajb . Nag . tu , mjald . naa ^ . rkim . por . bo . ma 
htahal. te. mehis . nfllli] [4] rgyafn). kim . tu . glo. ba . cub ' 
im . mehis . na . iib . bkaa . rmu , bar . thugs . ijo . chir . 
grigs I . I htahal . bahi , spu . stag . bii . khon . ba . -u , 

^ CompendicHu for 

■ jM JinB. 

* * CTlHficd DUt^ 
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[5] mtahal, ser . . mtsbfl] ^ ?) . dan . [bup] . ser . 

daA * I [fium] mchb , [aa]g. 

[B—a different d<KiimenJ,} 

[B 1] I ; Hu , ten . ban , nog * So , [iart] * bgs . kyi : 
gnen | | Sum . pa . Gaaa, aleba . rnm , ste , sp^an [2] roa * 
kyia, bteab, bar . hm . Ion * k * haguQ] | 

[A 1-2] “ la the presence of the chief Stag-bier * letter- 
petition of the Sbc Estates. We pray that Hia Highnesa the 
chief may be happy. [.4 3-3] On the evening of the twenty- 
ninth there came from Skyaa-ro three loads (ri^ ?) and eleven 
bundles. Upon oiij: eendiiig orders the messeagerr who had 
the mark of a Phod-fcar, joined ub in the Kag plain. We do 
not make him out to be a robber. [A 4- ] The ... is very 
stupid: have the kind doss to question him closely. The 
persons sent are four Boldier brothers: their rations are . . 

[B 1 —a differmt 

** A kinsman of the Hu-ten bande Ro-iafi'legs, stated to be 
the Sum-pa Goas-alebe, sent on to the noble councillor for 
ejcamination {or '^as being a spy* t).^' 

NctcB 

The tranaktion is dubious in places. 

L 2. Skyah-TQ : Name of a localityt the lines of Cog-ro, 
Rgrch-r^f^ etc. A Skyan-pa, i,e. a man of the Skyaiii tribe of 
Skyah-TOt waa mentioned in JRAS- 1928, p. 662, and another 
p. 683. 

PAod-iar: This local tribe name will come up for con* 
eideration kter. 

1- 3. ritin- 2 )or t It is interesting to ace that a suspicion 
of robbery (of the grain) waa promptly aroused in the Nag 
district^ which above (p, 67) was mentioned in oonncotiou 
Avith robberies^ 

1. 4. ryyan x ? for r%fljY “ wUd ass ? 

Altogether this incident, in which an np-countt\'manj 
arriving with a convoy of grain, naturally in the circutu- 
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stances attniscs tlie suspicion of the local Tibetans, is not 
without a certain human intereat; unable to make auTtbing 
of him and baffled by his stupidity, the embarrassed offlcials 
send him on, wdth an escort, to headquarteiS'^Hi Ttbeto- 
Tuikestan idyll of the eighth century a.d, 

1. 4. jpu: Cf, gpun-dina^ (JRAS. 1928, p. 581) 1 

tntfiol-scf , , , z This passage is obscure. 

B. i. 5aa'n()^: Foe the sufEs. noff (forming a plural of 
honour ?) used in cases of fcimfe cf. the document edited in 
Hoemle's il/anuscnjs^ pp. 402-3. 

Sum-pa z Cf. J/US. 1927, p. 85 and teff. The Sum-pas 
are stated in the dictionary to be the people of jlmdo in 
north-eastern Tibet. 

spi/an-raf/cyu-htwk-tar : On this phrase see p. 258 wpra 
and p. 278 I'f^ro and M.T. 0516 z blsah recurs p, 283. 

(z) ^G-^ni. 

A place-name used as a suruame ; it occurs in a, i, 0015 ; 
a, in, 002 j a, v, 0015 (p. 256 supra). 

(y) Par-han. 

Mentioned p. 85 (M.T. c, iii. 0025) supra, in an urgent 
letter directed to be sent down (i.c, no doubt from I^bet) 
to Par-ban on the one hand and Dru-gu hjor on the other 
for forwarding to ^ift-ian. The implication is that for the 
sake of security duplicates were sent. Since certainly the 
Dru-gu hjor lay, as will be shown later, to tJic east, it seems 
clear that the Par-ban route must have led to a desceut 
w« Cer-cen or Polii; and this is confirmed hv a document 
(given below, p, 281) in which Par-ban m associated with 
[Ho-tob] Gyii-mo. The name doe.** not seem to he Tibetan 
and so is pobably older than the Tibetan rule. Its non- 
occiurence in the Miriin documento suggests that the place 
lay rather in the Khotan region than in that of Nob Mi<»ht 
It be the Par^ata which in the Kharosthi documents (see now 
Professor Rapson's inderc) is several times mentioned in 
connection with Caijota (Niva region) ? 
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94. M, Tiifili- Cl iV| 0036 {wMd, pointed at left; c* 12 x 

2 tm. • coHiplcte; tole for string at right; It 2 + 

1 twio of ordioBjy otimve Jtu-odn floript). 

[1] >§1 , I F^r , bim . gyi , th[o}d * ka'. gyi . So . rtsaft . 
[2] hgram . du . Nam . rn . pag . gi * [B] [r&n] * rna . 

mcbis . pabip 

In the upper toll-station of Par-bari are arrived three of 
Naiu-ru-pag with a ron-riin (?}.” 

Note^ 

Nam-ru-po^ ia a frequently mentioned regiment {and 
district 1 ) : see Jimrrwmi pp. 1084-^,and p. 267 supra. 

^ftsah-hfframt Tolbgrannry-bank;” The Bnme phrase 
occiirfl in 0523 {hmmnosl Asia^ loc- cit.) and in 0015 (cAu- 
^dm-lc^i‘fisaii-hffram ^^granan" bank of the confluence'’): 
io-rtsah h found in the Goir^ga-vyal'arm^^ foh 354, IL 4 
and 7. The tneaning probably is a granary for storing 
grain token as toll at a crasaiBg* On see JRAS. 1927* 
p, 69. In some cases hgram is perhaps confused with gam 
(ibid.* p. 57). 

roji-ran : The reading is uncertain. Perhaps the meaning 
may be soldiers with an officer: with tOft-rim (if correct) 
cf. ce-rhu or Ua-rntit JRAS. 1928, pp. 663, 571. The 
genitive ?n(’Ajs-jwAi at tbe end. either implies a con^ 
tlnnation in another document (which wujs not unusual) 
or is like some genirives in Indian inscriptions and means 
merely that the wcjoden tablet belonged, or related+ tc> the 
persona named. The usage is highly natural, and not 
rare in these documents. 

95. M. Tagh^ 0523 (wood^ c. 7-5 x 2-5 cm. ; broken 
away at left; IL 3 of ordinary cursive dAu-octu script)* 

[1] I : ] Par . ban . gBar . gy . . * [2] gyi * tdiu . 

roldan . [Jrjogs (tabugs ?) . gcig ^ . [3] gyi; sno[n . 5 ife(dti ?)] 

« stsald , ^ » 

Sent to reinforce (suon-^de (du?)) . . . this side of . . ^ New 
Par-ban and . . * one sqnaxL^^ 
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1 . 2. tshugs ; S$e p. 63 rapr<t, 

L 3. 4 iu»i; See p. 65 «upni and add M.T. a, iii, 0034« 

96. II. Tagh- 04D7 (paper i c. 18*5 x 9 cm.; fragmentaiy 
at right and below ; IL 6 of rathar large roagb citnive dbu-ean 
aeript}. 

[1] ■« I [ NaB . rje . po. Khxi. ble[fj. laa. [sta]o(e1s. pa , 
la . , . [2J dad . Kbyui,, bier , gyi. mchid . gsol. ba [ | 
nad. [^e]... [3J thuga. bde. bam . myi. bde , mchid, yige . 

•«[«>] * - ■ [4] cag.gyad.Par. ban.da* , Jefel. Aid .gj. 
mdo . [tshmi] , . . [5] tog . dpon . . . t6] U . ii , . . 

** To Home Minister Khri-bier and the rest: letter-petition 
ol . , , and Sbyud'bier. [TAen ojlcr lAe uaiiol ooMipIiVaento,] 
We also .... as far a$ Par-ban and the lower valley of 
Jeg^id . . .** 

Note 

On Jeg-Aid see p. 271 supnt. 

{z) PAv-mar (cf. PeAu-rtae). 

Mentioned p. 56 mpni. 

97, 11. Tagh. i, jj, 001 (paper, fol. no. 43 in voL ; c. 28 x 
13cm.; rather frngmentary and discoloured; 11. 12 of 
ordinary oumiye dbu-can script). 

[1] I [ iad . po . Hphan . biro i . In . | | Gaas . 

[sfeJhB. gy[ij . t»iCfti]d . gsol, bah , I mchid . gyis . rmosna I 
thugs . bd[e] ... [2] ] thoe . tc . bdag , dsn , pa . yad . 

smon. pa. las. ma. gal. tc: glo . ba. rafb. tu) . dgah . iitd . 

mlch[i]B. I bknh . pbrin . daft . Aul . du . mpl te I nan 
pliab3.[irf.!](phri?) . . . (3J dbul. bar. bgyis. ps. I nun. 
&s.i^,mchispa.[la]s. [ . . d . po . b . gHs . par/njehi. 
kar. phyag , ba. g-o. nia . nas . slar . liis . te . . . [4] bdag. 
kyad . rab . tu. gnod. to . bkah. chad. htshal . . ahwl. gyia. 


* Compeedbui for bkir. 
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pAyoga »ffyi , , ^ . Da (cha ?) . bkaK , mji . hbab ^ [b] * « * ^ 
ii. ga, cLr * [6] mditad . bdag -h . cig. ma. 

mcb[i]s , [par] . [a]na . B[l]&d * -i . , . pAij]jre . pag . mJaad . 
[par] . . . . , lifitiir.ciii [6] mcb[i]s. j da,yaii-hdi,skad. 
anaa . snans * gsol. to * [AArijA], [tsh . ] [m]ji. hh^h - j bdag. 
kj'Tai’i, Pehw . mar, gyi. so, par. mcMa , pa , sug. rj[e]d . Li. 
[gjaum . [7] k . cig . ni . bro . btsbal * cig . ni , iiA . adod - 
ht^hal. * * i cb[i]g * tsahal. ma , aod * dn . btaft . iift . mchisna. 
Ho . ni * dag . du . hkhor * bar . rgynr . na . . [&] tslial . 
brgyags . kj^afi . gtoft . la , thugate , rab . tu * pofia . Aiii . 
mcbk . tm . hdi , i&K ta, tsam , tadzade . -re . yan . [r]gyad _ 
dab. sgyu * dng. mchk * [9] fo[i . g]dab. na ^ »gyu * ma * 4or. 
bar , apyan. ma . gyi[a] , btaa . iift . [iD]Doste | Ik , ci, theg , 
pa . . sa (s-a ?). ma . brtaaft . | skd , ma. iaj^. pohi. phyag . 
tu, phyag [10] rgyaa . btab . tc. bftag * nas . ^la? , icD . par . 
htsbai, na | kdi , taam , iig . spyan , ras . gyis * btaa . bar . 
thugs . rja , ck . zigs . | ma . | [11] bdiyud . gyi * mtahaii , 
ma . aman * sna . gsuM * [ii]g . sug * rgyaa . btabate . l^skiuf * 
ba , dau ^ spyan . ziga . ja . tor . glia . 6ig . hbul « ^[1] [12] 
mchLs . na , him . par . ci. gnab . chi^ [b] - S[fl]s , bkah , 
myi. hbab « par «gsol. ilii . mchLs « | 

[1-2] “To Uncle Hplian-bier * ktter'petltion of Gaas- 
ekba. [TAcn after ihs usual [2-5] Encouiitering: 

your misaire on tba ivay, I made qanicat endeavour to deliver 
» . . ooly a Uttlo ha^dng ceme^ and . * . left of the hemp 
(? jro-wMi) from the present {phya^j ?) on the occasion of coming 
to . ^ . to . . . I am very much ashamed and ought to bo 
reprimanded. Hereafter, if * , * . ^ T^ould yow do * . . 
not sendmg a reprimand. [5-^] 1 . . . no . . . having come^ 
first and last giving attention to . . . shall bo scadiug. For 
the present, meroly on this occasion asking after yonr healthp 
may / not be reprimanded. [6^9] I aiso am come to the 
ooldiery (as a soldier !) of Pehu-mar^ Of the tliree Khotanla 
in the hfknd-tist one is laid up, one is indoicntp one, 
having been sent to get his rationB, has (will have ?) to return 
to Ho-m-dag, Even if be aacceeds in getting the food-suppHefl 
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unt, is is quite destitute, and, as be is only acting ae a senrant, 
it is possible tlmt , . . and deception may come about, 
[9-10] In case deception may escape, I bavc detenained to 
keep my eyes open. What a Khotani is capbla of, the earth 
has not . . . Later having sent him with a scaled letter to 
the hand of the Uncle, I beg (you 7) to receive him back. For 
the moment will you please be so good as to keep your eyes 
open l [10-12] As a sign of not having forgotten, I am 
seudmg some three medicines with a seal attached, and 1 am 
offeiiug as a present two ja-tor. Please accept them. I beg 
you for a little while not to reprimand (me)." 


Notes 

i, 6. sagged : " hand-tlst recurs In M.T, 0103, 

1. 7. : This seems to be a dual or plural of 

flihni, which in that case would be double, Or can the 
meaning be " the Ho-ni people ” ? 

I. 8, -re-fyow-lipyad; This might perhaps be for hdre- 
igaA^)brgfjad - eight devils ”, One of the documents (it.!, 
my, 002) uses the phrase “ a hdre is in mj mind ", meaning 

I am depressed *\ ® 

l. 9 , iis-cj-f%; Some proverb disreapectfui to the native 
Kliotanifl 18 perhaps intended. 

ipsan^s-ff^s bUa : The phrase recurs b I ID and 
pp. 258, 274. 

b n. Jfl-tor: Is this =ja-phor " teaH;up - ? 

This seema to be a placc'oame infra, pp, 262 .. 3 . 

( 66 } ItoH-Uris^ 

This seema to be a place-nEime in_ 


98. M. Tagh, 6, i, 0060 (wood ; 

hole for string at left; 1- 1 of 
Jicript)p 


c. 13 X 2 otn.; ^^ompl^te ; 
ordinary cufsivo dbu^n 


^ 1 : I 5bro : hi 1 Ron . Iba . pd , tzun | 

- Roa^Iiila m gbro taken,” 
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iVoffl 

Hhro : la Jf*E. Tibet ; recuis ia Bstan-^^nr colopboas. 
(«] &iin-cJia. 

Meatioaed p, 25G mpm and pp. 272-3 injra. 

99. II. Tagb. i, 0032 (froodea tally ; c. 13 x 1'5 cm.; 
complete; hole foe string at left ; severai notehea TeUo ; 
U. 2 retift 3 tww of ordinary cursive dbu-^n ecript; a 
different hand neefo I 2 and ktso). 

[A 13 ^ I . I Bsam . cha . ildo , gebod | [A 2] h[bn31 

[B 1] » I I Mftal. hpan. gi , ade , rag [B 2] Hpaa . roge . 
gyis, pye . bre . do. bB[ts]is. ba . elad . gia. 

" [Tol Mdo-gchod of Bsain-clia : offered. By 3phaa- 
xogs of the Mna]-hp[h]aa regiment, two bre of flour, after the 
census." 


Notes 

B 1. $IiiaUhpa»-si-sde t This might be the “ aidc-asaisting 
regiment " ; see tupra, p. 9-1. 

In another document also (if. Tagb. n. ii. 0098) Bsam-oha 
ifl used a euiuame^ 

(&?) 

Mentioned p, H ttipra. 

(ee) SmU-hu-^. 

This h de^ribed ns a towulet {wiHar-* 4 i}. 

100. M. Tigh. ii. 1 (wood : c. 13-6 x 2 cm.; broken 
away at top left; L 1 (+ lower part of another) recto + 1 

(+ upper part of another) verso of ordinary cursive dim-can 
script). 

lAl] . 

[A 3] , . . paj , j I groa ^ mftan . gi , hbaia , Kho . Iho 
[B 1] , . n . Snafi . [hu] . ha , mkar: bu , un . | Bod , bii. 
tahugs [B 2] . , . [h] . [bar p tae « s-ir . tsb'gs . po%] 

To , * , Eho-lho, servant of the authorities in counoil^ 
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, , , In tlic towolet Snan-Iiu.-^ two Tibetans, ... sqoad 
> . > in . , . bai-tse-9*i seigeauntt” 

The same place may be mentioned below, pp. 2fi2'-3. 

(jf) Sut-gu and 7a-yu. 

Some references to this place, which was a kkrm “ nmrt 
hove been given in JRAS. 1928, p, 589, and Ta-gu, which is, 
no doubt, the aame, has occurred pp. 57-8 supra. The fact 
that the place is mentioned in documents both from Mlran, 
where it is definitely brought into connection with Tahal-byi, 
and from Mazar Tugh suggests that it lay on the confines of 
the two administrations, and it seems likely that it was 
somewhere in the valley of the Cer-cen river, 

101. M. Tagh, b, i, 002 {wooden stick; c, 39 x 1 X 1‘5; 
nearly complete i U. 1 [.4] + 1 [B] + I [C] + 1 + 2 [D] 
of sqviare tRm-atn script, two sizes), 

[C^ . .. zla . Khyi; tsa : han : ij^e ; pho ; Stsgu : ga&s j 
gram : mkhon: 2ehu. 

“ Friend Khyi-tsa, . . . w^uof Sta-guperAs bank (?)." 

103. M, Tagb. 0-t91 (paper; c. 7 x 10 cm.; fragmentary 
at right f U. i of oidinaiy square dbu-^n script). 

[1] ^ I : I iah .cig. Stag .gw . d , . p] ham, myi, bde . 
mchid . yi . . . . [3] steal. par. ci, g . . . [4J mtho , dbu . 
rmog . , . 

Thin is sent to a councillor in Sta-gu with compliments and 
good wishes. 

103. M. Tagh. b, ii, 0017 (wood, curved ; c, 16 x 2 cm,; 
complete; hole for string at right j U. I recto +1 verso of 
rather square dbu<aa script, blurred). 

[A] f : i Li. ^iidad j Stags : gur . ri , sug | [B] , . , 
•u , ru , chog ... 

** Khotani ^ir-dad is in Sta-gu with mountain sickness ,..” 
(jlp) Ta-ba. 

The exiBtence of a place so named appears from the following 
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documents, one of whkh jiswdates it witb [Ho-toi] Gyu-mo 
and Far-ban. 

104. U, Tagh. c, ii, 0065 (paper, fol. no. 52 in Toluma ; 
c. H X 7 cm.; fragmentary at right; U, 4 of ordinal 
cursive d^ir-ean script). 

[1] I I Ta, ba : nab | Sna: nam , Zla. bitra ^ | ti. sug | 
Tabu ... [2] Snan . !tul. rise . nab [ Kbjuii . po , Mres . 
ekjes ; ri ; zng ... [3] Idfi . eked . chad . nab | . ma : 

Sman : lod ; ii: mg [ Hbog , , , [4] Dnigu. b jor: nab j Po. 
si: -o i: Pyt: sLeba; ri: eug | | . . . 

" In Ta-ba the Samarkand! Zla-bjbcr, fi-suff, tn Tsbu . , . 
In SnaAdun'rtec Khyua-po Myes-skycs ri~suff, ... In lift- 
sked'cbad Gie-ma Sman-iod, rt- 2 u^. In Hbog ... In tbo 
Dru-gu hjor Fo-si-o Phyi-alcba 

Notet 

On n'-ru^ “ mountain-sick " (!) ace supra, pp. 84, 258 ; on 
SnaA-lun-rtee, p. 263; on Lib-sked-chad, p. 271; on the 
Dru-gu hjor, p. 56; on Sna-nam, p. 391 infra ; on Ehj/un^, 
p. 93 rupra. 

Tabu ... is, no doubt, part of a name: Hbog , . . ia 
very likely the Hbog-la-tham of p. 282-3 infra. 

Stnan-tod, in Tirtue of the syllable tod, should probably be 
a woman, and the name GJe-mn reinforeea the probability 
{jilnaenf Khatan, p. 532). 

105. M. Tagb, 0064 (wood; c. 12-6 x 1*5 cm.; complete; 
1. 1 roefo of ordinary euxsiro d£u-oan script; some traces of 
erased Mrriting «rio). 

[A] >• I . I Ta.hab | 

106. M, Tigh. 0524 (wood; c. 16 x ’76 x 1 cm.; frag¬ 
mentary at left; 1. 1 of ordiimry, square dbu-oarr script, in 
3 compartments; 5 notches in B). 

I Ta ba j Oyumo: tshugs; nia | Par: ban | | | [ | 
Ta-ha | Gyn-mo, two squads j Par-ban,” 

^ CoupemUoiu far tier. 
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Whdu publishing this document in Sir A. Stein’s Innermost 
Asia {p. 1035), I hod not Tcalizcd that both Ta-ha and Par-han 
v^ere certainly place-Damca, and hence the document was 
declared unintelligible The other occurrences suffice to 
make all clear. 

On Par-ban and Gyu-mo see sujH'o, pp. 1)0 264-8. 

(AA) Tsi^ehv-cag. 

107. 3t, Tiigh. 007 (wooden tally; c.9x1-5cm.; 
slightly broken away; hole for string at right; I 1 of 
ordinary cuiuive i/Au-cofl script; 5 notchea or lines recto, 
3 tserse}. 

'*8 I . I Tshehu . chag . [ * 

108. M, Tagh, c, iii, 0033 (wood; c. 9 x 1*5 cm.; com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at right; I, 1 of ordinary cuisire 
d&M-can script). 

Tshehu , cagi, so . pah 

” Soldier of Tshehu-cag,” 

Under the variant form Stscku-coQ this name has oocurted 
supra, p, 93, and with the above spelling, p. 256 (3L TagU. 
0615). 

(if) Yol-ba-ri (" the Yol-ba hiU ”). 

The name may retain n memory of Yol (Yeula), the early 
king of Khotan fRockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 23T). It is 
associated with ^u-Aaii. 

109. M. Tiigh. c, iii, 0027 (wood; c. 25/1 x 1 cm.; frag¬ 
mentary right and left, one side (D) broken o’Way for purposes 
of a tally (?) and showing 6 notehes, C also showing a number 
of independent notches ; A, 11. 2 (one compartment), B, 1. 1, 
(6 compartments] of ordinary cursive dfm-wn script; C, 
1. 1 of a strange script, apparently a derivative of Brahml). 

[A] [1] sde , rjes . bre . bdun . kyah , [A 2] htshald (airo 
indopead^ll^) [1] brgyagi: [2] hUhald. 

[B] I : lyii: j Hbog. la. thatn | Rgya; drug. hdul | Yol: 
ba : li [ Sam : chah j [S]Da[H] . -u . -ya . (-eya, -era 1). 

tq f%iAie. 
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The four compartments probably contain only place-namea^ 
although tbo third mmo ** China- and Drng-taming " nr 
** Suc-Chincee-tamin^ would be more appropriate to a 
regiment—^perhaps it is the nmne of a kill-station 

Lyiii may have some thing to do with while 

Satn-cha certainly, and perkapa Mbofj-la-iftum and 
(SnoA-Aii-Ao)p have been noted above (see pp. 279-281). 

no. Khad. 052 (paper, originally folded in a long slip, 
like a modern Tibetan letter; complete ; IL 6 recto + 8 verm 
of onlinary cursive dbu-mn script^ exceedingly faint). 

(A lor the moat part illegible—a different document^ 

[B 1] - . m I rta , gi * lohi. dpyid . aU . la . bahi. no . la | 
BO , btaas, do . Hbu * ZAii . Yol. ba . ri . hi. byan . g-yog, Li x 
aaO . g[l]eg [B 2] hi. Li . Su *dad. ees * kyi *len. nm[M], mo . 
iig . snoga (Nphrogs , do | Li. phuii. du. chad . pas * dgutn . 
iea. bgyb * ua. khon. hi. tske [B 3] nan. fcyaii. dgum. ri. zu. 
du . yao * gSag . ces . bgj-ifi . m \ tehug . pon , ka . hsoga. de, 
rog * po . cha . gaum « k * don , tae . bii . 3[t]ofi . Ina . rgya 
[B 4] BO , rog * bskai'x. sfta . raid . mo , d[no]s-e . . so . . m . 
cka , , * dbid. bar - bgy'is. de. [tfer]. ham. gyu. bg 3 riaun . . 
[B 5] geig . las , gnisn . bagyur . \m . [ra]d . gos . Vnu . chad , 
phroga. de, Jg 7 a[b], chad . gyia. gyah . chad Ja . ri. zu . du« 
van . giog , par . bgyk , [B 6] paki ^ dpan . lab [ tshugs . 
skyu . daik . gnis I | ^a] pa] a . bsoga . pa ^ hi . 
dpah * rgyaa , bthad. 

[B1-2] " At the begmning of the first spring month of 
the Horse year, on examining the aoldierfi, a Khotanf 
named Su-dad, one of the Khotauk serving as cooks in 
Y"ol-ba-rj in Hbu-^fi, having many times caused aniioyance(^)t 
it was decided that he should be put to death ia the KbotanI 
troop. [B ^-4] It being decided that even after his death 
(though he must die ?) he should be put in the W-ru, his 
comrades, the sergeaunt and so forth, three parties, agreed to 
pay one thousand five hundred don-m as mnsom of their 
comrade, the first quota at once (?).** [B 4-6] In case the 
parties prove trickyj for each [do^-/seJ two shah be substituted ^ 

JRAH. AtEU,, IS 30 . It 
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and tiey may be deprived of everytliing down to their travel- 
clcthea and piuushcd as far as fogging jund aJso put in the 
ri*i!U, [B GJ In, witness whereof the signatmes of the squad* 
leader and the two . . . and the rest are appended.” 

Notes 

This is one of the not infrequent cases where we have 
mention of punishment or execution of Khotanis by the 
Tibetan authorities; of. sxtpra, p. 49. They show that the 
Tibetan control was stemJy maintained. 

B 1 . b^n-ff-yog : The phrase is found also in M. Tagh. ft, 
i, 0039, “ cook-service,” and M.f, xiv, 124, 0070. 

1 ,3. ri-ett: Sense uncertain. Is it “ torture " or ” prison ", 
of “ left in the mountains " ? Recurs in c, jv, 0038. 
doA'lset A frequently tmtned coin, 
yyu ; Usually fftfo-yya “ trickery ” ; cf. fgyu “ deceit 
111 . M, Tagh. a, iv, 00131 (paper fragment, fol. no. 21 
in vol.; c. 15 x 6 cm,; U. 0 of clear dftu-oan script), 

(IJ . . tshiius . tahes , oi . iu . la | chab . rgyud , ched . 
pohi . so . pa . bthus . tc | dgun . sia . . . [g] . . dat, f 
Stag , KIu , bier , dah . | blon , Mtsho , bssan . gis . j so . 
bskos . nas . I m . . . [3] . . gs , ehig . dan . | rfia . dkog . 
nul.tabugs.bii.ni.so.byafi.gi . . . f4] . , Aftjfto, baah . 
SiA. San. da . mchis. nas . | nia . fr<i . . . [ 5 ] ., . Yo!. 

ba, ri . . . 

[ 1 ] " . . . on the 20 th day of the last . . , . the soldieis 
of the great government having been called up. in the winter 
month . . . [3] . , , and Stag Klu-b£cr and Councillor 
Mtaho-bzah having made the levy of soldier* . . . [ 3 ] . . . 
one eompany and of secret camel epics four companies. Of 
the soldier missive . . . [4] . . . Mtsho*bzan havbg come 
to Sin-lan. the camel. . . [5] . . . //fty-iaft. the hiU Yol-ba.” 

Notes 

1, 4. so-byaH : See supra, p. 84, and infra, p. 292. 

I. 5. . . loA-Fof-fta-ri: This is, no doubt, Sbu-kt*, on 
which see supro, pp, 209-70. 
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VVfi taTe the impression tlmt the Yol-ba hill and Hbu-ian 
belong to the hills of which Sin-^an is the most easterly part, 
abutting on the Khotan river. 

{jj) Ziigs-fuim, 

On this place ace supra^ pp* &0, 248* 

VL Places oa Static adjacent to, or cokkected with, 
TOE Khotan Region 

(a) Rru-ia. 

Afisunuog that it woe proved in Atia Majors ii, pp* 258-9, 
that tho name i!ru-io was originally attached to a part- of 
the Khotan territory, it may still be a question what the 
term denoted in bter times. In the Tibetan chronicle we 
have the following notices — 

112. Chrofkide, tL 223-4 ; ywr 66 (Os) — a.d. 731: 

blon. SkycB * bzafi , Ldofi , tsab . gjis | Bni . ia * ynl ^ tn . 
draOs I dgnn . pho * ht&ii . Brag * mar * na . bisugs . te | Bru * 
iahi * rgyol j po : phab . sto * phyag * htshald | 

Councillor Shycs-br4ih JAoh-tBah having marched into 
the Bni-ia coimtiy, tn the winter, when {the Tibetan king) 
was residing in the pabce at Brag-mar, the Bni-^ king was 
reduced and sent homage/' 

118, CAronidltf, U, 23i(hl • ymr 69 (Drugon) = a.d. 740 : 

Btsan . po * chen * po : po * bran | dbyard . Mtshar - bu : 
anahi. Nah * mo: gliO. na . biugsie | je . ba : Khri , ma . lod * 
Bru., ia * rje - la , bag , roar . btaii \ 

“ The Btaan-po being resident in liis palace in NaO-mo-glui 
of Mtshar-bu^ana during the summer, the princess (jchEhci ?) 
Khri-madod was sent to be wife to the Bm-ia king/* 

The facta made known from Chinese sources by Chavannes 
(Doounienetf, pp, 149 s^q,), and summarized in ATm^nt 
pp. 5“7, especially the marriage with a Tibetan princess, 
make it pbm that tho above quotations relate to ** Little 
P^olu " or Gil^t* Tho slight diBomnee, if any, in date may 
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be expl&indd. && another occasioii^ But this circumstasce 
does not io the least invalidate the definite evidence of the 
Khotan chronicle attributing the name 5fu-so-jcH»fl ( = Bni- 
iai) to a (ot least) of the Khotan territoiy, oatnelv 

that in whieh wore Mdo-lo and Mc-shar. In that district 
is Polu, through which posses on® route to the great north- 
western Tibetan plain, the Bjan-thab ; and the name reminds 
OB of the Chinese and the Palo^tt, which Sir Aurel 
Stein reports as applied by tbe Paids of Gilgit to the people 
ol Baltiatan. This may bo remembered in support of the 
other indications previously (J«a Major, pp. 25,270; Fatgabe 
Jac<ibi, p. 73) cited in favour of some early ethnic connection 
between populations of Western Tibet and of Khotan. 

{6) Glih-rins ("Long Meadow’'}, Glifi-rinsntshal ("Long- 
Mcodow Wood ”), Glin-rins-smug-po-tahal (*' Loug- 
Meadow-Bamboo (Reed ? Cane ?) Wood ”). 

A reference to a GliA-ribs has been quoted sujmt (p. Bt), 
Such a name might occur anywhere in Tibetan territory j 
but the additional terms tshai “ wood” and $tnug‘-p(htihal 
“ Bamboo (or Reed or Cane) W’ood ” justify us in identifying 
the place ao named with the Glin-rins-tohal mentioned 
previously {JUiS, 1927, p. 816), as noticed In the Tibetan 
chronicle (U. 59, 101) and in a document from Mitun, It 
belonged to the district of Skyi, which must have been a 
region of northern Tibet commuulcatuig with MMn and, as 
we see, also with Ehotan. In spite of its not belonging to the 
latter country the number of references to it, suggesting that 
it was a centre for relations with Khoton (vui Cer-cen ox 
Polu ?}, no doubt justify a citation of some or most of them 
here. 

114, M, Tagh. 0 , Li, OMl (wood; c. 17 x 3cm.; com¬ 
plete I U, 3 reefo + 3 ivrso of ordinary cursive dbu-can script, 
faint and rubbed). 

[A IJ I I Stag, btsan , dan - Mdo. btsan . . . 

[A 2J IG^} I, at[ag . sogja . bah . la : | , 
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[A3] 1 *bflh .phjogs,su , , [bde] , , . 

^■| I 

[B 1] ji. g« . 1 m , Ebun . gso) . lin , tacbis . GUn . [rinj:]. 
[B 2] gi . Li , Ib . noE . bre . gat . rIcut . ham . ma . ekur. 
[B 3] I Stag. rtsan. gi. Ma[ii], iu. stagi. sbul , shur, tair , a,., 

“ PotitioD af. .. to Stag'btsab and Mdo'btsan. 
and the rest, [rAen after the usual wun^fifnente.] To tbs 
Ebotanis of GUo-rita has a full bre of baiJsj been sent or not t 
Offering of Man-iu Stag of Stag-rtaan [regiment], . , 

Jr'trfCJ 

• L A 3. : Thia phmsSi which TecurSj msans “ on 

[your] aids ”, “ on [your] part 

1. B 3. tbuf-tsir : ” chaff and mitlct ” ? 

115. M. Tagb. 006 ^wood ; c. U x 3 cm. ; compkts t 
hole for Etiing at left; 11.2 of ordinary cursive (/Att-oun script). 

[1] ^ I J [ Glit. rifis, smug | [2] i»o . tsbaL 

Similar are M. Tagh. a, iv, 0045 (notchea redo) and OOIT 
(8 notchea or lines redo) ; also 0016, which, however, omits 
ishaL 

116. M, Togh, OlDl {wood ; c. 15‘5 x 1 cm. ; complete 
L ] of ordinary entsivs dbu-can script), 

I I Glit. linsu, . Hphan . legs . In. 

” In Glit-rios to the Ilphandegs,” 

Gim, as a personal or c£einl designation, occurs also in 
U. Tagh, 0266 and o, iii, 0026. 

117. M. Tagil, a, ui, 0013 (wood; c. 21 x 3cm. ; com¬ 
plete ; hole for Btring at right; IL 2 of ordinaTy cursive 
dbu-ean script), 

[1] '^ ] [ Glit . rirta . emug , po . tshal . na . Bod . gnis . 
Li , gnia . Ift I Beat . * ©"i * Mnan . Ji . hu . 

tahugs . phoD I Lat. mvi , hi. sde . Dbyild . [Chas] . legs . 
%og I .-g 
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'* la OIiA-ii^smug-po-tsbal two Tibc^taaa, two Kiiotanls, 
namely, Itlnafi of the Bzan'^Ror legiment, scTgeaunt, 

Dbyild Ghaa-lega, of the La&'tnyi regim^t, corporal, . . 

Notes 

The two regiments, BzaA-IIc3r and La&-myi, are mentioned 
eUewhere; they will be noted again subsequently, 

1 . 2. tshiys-^on and ^og-pltan ; See supra, p. 53. 

(e) 0-yar-si^A. 

The G-par-ikyan regiment is mentioned on p. 53 supfa, 
and in M. Tagh. 0280 (Innermost Asia, p, 108S} we have a 
Yar-skyeA regiment and in G644 one named Yar-shfaif. The 
three are, no doubt, identical and designate a Tibetan force 
raised in, or senisg in, Yarkand. 

(d) Kha-ya^n, 

The single document being addressed to a frAn " tbrune ’* 
or “ diTan ", the place named will have been an independent, 
or quasi-independent, state. The only state that fun come 
into question is that which in old writings, Kbaro?thI, Chinese, 
Tilxstan, and Buddbist Sanakrit, is cited us Cugapan, Ctigopa, 
Cakoka, Che-chiL-chia, Chn-chu-pOtCbu-chil-pantBcu-gon-paD, 
and the inhabitants of which are by the Chinese designated 
Tzu-ho (see Sir Aurel Stein’s Jsrienr iirAofott, pp. 89-93, B82 ; 
M. Sylvain L51.T in BEFS-0, v, pp. 255-6, 263, 267notes in 
Zeitsehri/t /Ur Buddhismas, vi, pp. 184-5; Festyobe Jacobi, 
p. 47, and the sources cited in those connections). The 
syUahle pam. which probably means “ road ”, recurs in the 
old name (ATilpont or Gilpam) of Kills n, lying more or less 
in the same region west of Khotan. The place having been 
shown by Sir A. Stem to be identical with the modem 
Katglmlik, it scenia likely that in the name Kha-ya-pan we 
have in fact the oldest form of that designation, which may 
have resulted merely from an addition of the Turkisb suffix 
ftk to the Kha-ga apparently seen in the document. As 
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regards the difference between Kha-ga and Kargh/i (if the 
latter spelling is fully authorized), neither the r (&ee the 
remarks m Asia Major, ii^ p, 262) nor the TariatiQU of the 
aspirates need trouble ns in our documeuts* 

It seeuks quite possible that another form of the name 
Cu-gm-pan is recorded in the Tibetan chronicle, which relatea 
(1. 72) that in the year 26 (Bird) = A.u* 697 

Ce. dog. pan * gyi * p{h]o * ba . phyag , htoald [ 

" An enToy of Ce-dog-pan did homage.” 

The date is not unsuitable, and the imiue needs only a 
transference of a vowel mark in order to becotne Ce-dgo-panf 
which would be a fail- approximation for the Tibetaua in their 
early acquaintance with Eaiglialik. Abo, if not Eargholik, 
what country is denoted ? In a MMn document (a paper 
fragment ILL vii* 83a) the form Ca-cAa-pawi seems to oocur* 
unfortunately^ without further information, 

118- M- Tagh, h 00104 (paper, foL no. 39* in toL* 
fragmentary at right and at bottom ; c. 25 5 xlScm.; 
IL 11 of ordinary cursive dbii-can script). 

[1] ^ I : I Kha . ga . pan . klm - In | | Rman , rogs . 
gyi p tachid . g . . , [2] , ni[chi]d , Lyds . rmas * na . thnga . 
hde. . thus, j to. glo . ba * mb * tu. dgah . Hn . mchia j | 

g . p - [3] bahi , alad * nas . | ] nah . nin * kha - chag * gia . 
kba . pbyarj bth[off^^!l | Se . ho . [h (!) d]aa . mt , naa | 
bdag . [gi] . , . [4] dbon . ma . getdg . bgyb | ] Gnag - 
ynl, du - yaO . taha ^ bo » hL tshe (T) | lo - . daO . lo * gro . 
yu - gi , , . [5] go . ftkj^ca . gza * bran . gnb | khyim . puO . 
du : nog . pabi ; srih * l>a . dan ► . * rta . bab . pah . . * [6J 
myi. bias , bab * ate j l4is. hdi. rnnms . | dari. hdom | ato . 
mchi . * ro . . . . sad . mar - . . [7] pa . dan * bgyb . pa [ 
dai . I JO , mo. pas . ial, ineb[u]9 , rgal, rte | dmar . eraA , 
gfliun . . , [S] paOs * kyi * elod . tiaa | bdag , la : ial. mebu , 
cbig . , , mebisi | rta * aeru * hi * slad . naa . . * [9] ria . 
chibs. mchis. pa«skad. bgyis. nas. [ debi, slad - nos. kyah. 
bdag . ebag : nor . hjald | gie - ni p m . . . [10] an . hi { 
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Rgjal. hire ^. gi. hh^tt^ j Me, nu . jfa - g^ig^ * IcyiB | | gla , 
io , bdim * cbaga * pah . Kha , ga * daQ * chu . . . [11] gi * 
rgya * byuii * nas | Dmu ^ miir, du . baguga, nm J lo * bdua . 
ks I bcu . , bi3gjTird , nm \ plirogfa] , * . 

“Totbe Kba-ga-pattdfvan : lett^r-peif^iOTi of Hmafi-ro^— 
pSiTi after Ife Lost jear bailing heard 

of danders hy abusire peraona, I retired to Se-ho, Then in 
my , - - a grand'daugbter was boni+ Also in the Gbag 
country it waa tbe * * * birthday of my grandson and presents 
of . . . pieces of satin with unavoidable detainiDeiit in the 
families of tbe two wivefl, and .... a horae fell , . , man 
fell oflf. Preoccupied by these affairs I made . . . and* the 
lady having made a complaint against me, 1 lost three sraf\ 
of copper. Then a . . ^ compbint was made agaioat me: 
it was stated that after the rotten (.serwj horse there bad come 
a riding horse^ So then again I paid money. The year befojfo 
last in . * . a servant of Uade {kth} Rgyal-b^er, Na-JPga of 
Mc-nu, whose wages were agreed at seven io, after the Kha-ga 
and .... * waited in Dmu-mo* and from seven b> it become 
fourteen. Seidng . * 


Note^ 

1. 1. Rmah-rog^i As suggested above {p. 73)* this is one 
of the cases where a doubt e^rists as to whether we are dealing 
with a proper name or a professional designation. Rmafi-roffs 
meaiLs> no doubt, a borse-attendarit and the drawing 
of horses published by Sir Aiirel Stein in Innermoti Ada, 
plate viij Las a Tibetan dedication by a person bo named. 
Hence the likelihood is that in tlus document also^ which 
relates to such a person, the phrase denotes his occupation.i 
It c3Ccurs also in M J. 0051: lu M.T. n* ii, 0007, rta-ro^s. 

1. 3. f Si-hOf CK&vannea* ZAicuiiiewij, p^ 215, 

1. 4. Gnag : This also haa not been traced ^ alnee we can 
hardly tbmk of Gnag “a place in Tibet ”. 
lo-grat Thb may =ffro-la^ma kind of satin**. 

* <^lnpt^z3JdiouI lor &i«j. 
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1. 5. : A special present. 

1. 7. iai-mdat r See supra, p. 70, 

I, 8, serti; This secau to be = ier*™ “mtten ”. It 5ft 
used of " sheep ” in il. Tagb, a, iv, 00128. 

1. 10. J/iHJiit; A plaee’Datiie f see supra, p, 272. 

Kha-ga ; Appaientlj = people of Kha^ga-pan. 

1. 11, J>mu-t»u: Noted supra, p, 267, 

(ft) fino-flom. 

Mentioned p. 2S1 supra, 

5»o-nam is the ordinaiy Tibetan name for Samarkand, 
and there seems no objection to its being mentioned in a 
document belonging to a time when the Tibetans were eo- 
operating with the Arabs and had during over a century 
been in relations with the Turks. The person in question 
has ft good Tibetan name, ZUi-bier, so that he would have to 
be a Tibetan belonging to Samarkand j and the occimence 
of the phrase sno^nuiin (p. 254 supra) in another sense suggests 
that the surname 5na-noirt is without geographical reference. 
(f) (5» Kashgar). 

This weU-kcown, ancient, designation of Kashgar occurs in 
the Tibetan accounts of Khotan {Ancient Khotan, p. 62; 
Sir Asuiosh Mookerjee . . . Jubilee Vciume, iii. pp. 38, 45, 
49) and probably also in the Kharo^tbl document No. 601. 

119. M. Tagh, c, 0028 (paper, fol, no. 51 in vol. j c. 9'6 K 
21 cm, \ 11, 7 recto + 7 eerso (a diKeient hand) of ordinary 
dfru-can script; retia faint). 

A [1} . , . Bzu , ru , hi. mchid . gaol. bah | . 

[2] . . . brah [ yaA . . lig . nas | dgu[a. si] , . . 

[3] . , . po . du , Bu , lod . StoA . chuft . Kob . 

slelb] , . , 

[4] . . . hb i- . sc (mo ?) . Ba . tsam . na . Hu . te . du , 

pTin . , - 

[6] . . . [fit, Ilia] . ku-s . npan . lefgs] . , . 

[6] . . , rta . po , la . s[is}d . du . yaA . ua . ni . m , . , 

[7] , . . [t]ab. ate . Legs . tean. la . baku . ba , lagso. 
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B [1] I . I jo : chi> ; Stag : him M I . - - 

[*2] ma : la [ : rima . kjaa * cbu - . . 

[3] de : ska: cbad : kyaA : so : bjan. cbu . an {?) . - . 

[4] bdagi t so * aka] : b[b]ab . pha , * * 

[5] de: bzia: g^g : phan * plo *: | so , . . 

[6] na . yan . Jtor, ba. bdagi i byehu : yog p . - . 

[7] chig I ] 

These two separate letters are too tragmeatiiry lor traiLsla- 
tionj though most of tho words srnl phrases arc familiar 
aad have been noted above (e.g. so-%aii> $(Hnms = sp-vcs)* 
The firetj a letter from a person named Bni-ni, speaks of 
going from ^5u{Su>-lig {— Kashgar) and arriving at Hu-te 
{= Khotan). 

VIL Feesonm. Names of KnoiANl Peopue 

Most ol the personal ruimcs occurting in the doeiimenta 
are either Jibctem or names of persons belonging to quasi- 
Tibetan peoples (jSwai-pa^ and so forth) of the Tibcto- 

Chinese regions and in Tibetan service- The provenance of 
the documents, which were nearly all excavated In or near 
the Tibetan fort at MaJUjr-TEigb, accounts auJGLcientty for this 
fact. That the Tibetans had not diaphiccd the native Khotan 
mleTBj but were content to hold the military control of the 
country^ k evideat from the above quoted references to the 
Li-rje, or Khotan king. The matter of the documents k also 
largely miUtary, 

Naturally^ however, there was muJtilaTioiiB intercourse 
with the native Kbotaurs, and names of such persons were 
sure to occur* Sinca the Tibetan names are easily recognizable ^ 
more specially in the light of the experience gathered from 
Miran and elsewhere, the ooiX'Tibetan name$ might with a 
fair probability have been discriminated as belon^ng to 
Khotani people. But the writem of the documents have 
placed us in a still more favourable position^ The discrimina¬ 
tion between Tibetan and Khotani was in their curcumstances 

^ CtnapondiDiu far 
* Cooipeaidkrm for 
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satuially an expUcit- one; and ia meatioiuDg a Rbotani 
person tbcy usually show his nationality by prefixing tho 
wotd lA " Khoton *' or *' KbotaniThe following nomea 
aro in that way guaranteed aa Ebotanl 


Bat-nag (a, iv, 00121). 

Ba[Cu>d€ (0513). 

Bu-god {/?, iii, 0062). 

Bu'hBog-dag {b, i, 0038). 

Bun-dar-ma (6, i, 0048). 

Ba-fie (no ? ni l)'d8g (Dotnobo 0168). 
Bu-non (o, ii, 0096), 

Byi — {a. i, 0036). 

Byi-de (0184; a, i, 0036; a, vi, 0063). 
(W-po-la (6, ilf 0096). 

Ohn-hdo (6, i, 0095). 

Chn— (o, i, 0036). 

Cu{Bii)-do (0513). 

De^e (h, u, 0054). 

Oi-chog (a, iv^ 0074), 

Goe-de (c, iii, 0012). 

Gu-dog (e, ii, 0096; a, iii, 0074). 

Gli de (0303). 

Gu-hdag (U. 2). 

Qn^jo (dze ?} (6, i* 0048). 

Hd^ (n, iii, 001). 

Hi — (o, iv, OOIO). 

Hir*bod {a, iii, 0012). 

Ho(Rho t)-ie (& I) (n, ii, 0096), 

’1-Jjdnh (a, ii, 0018), 

’In-dod (a, vt, 0057). 

Khiom-4eH]ad (6, i, 0048). 

Khu-le (n, iii, 0074). 

Ko-hag (h^ T) {a. ii, 0096). 

Eo-4c (a, ii, 0096). 

Ku-ebi'^i (6. i, 0090). 

Ku-2u (a, i, 0036). 
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Meg(Bniag ?)*siit (o, Uj 0096). 

Nob'io (a, v, 005). 

Phu-agia t, 0036). 

Phu(Pn)-dfi (0492; 6, ii. 0054). 

Pu-god (a, iii, 0043). 
tidz — (c, u, 0011), 

Sa — fa, iv, 0074). 

Sa-bdad (a, i, 0050). 

Sam-rba {b, i, 0048). 

SaO (0586), 

SAiQ.ga(e ?) (0492). 

Sflfi-ge (0503), 

Sa6-ge-8ttt (a, iv, 0081). 

^'lag (6, i, 0062). 

SoT'dad (6, i, 0051), 

Sar-rtoA (4, i, 0070). 

Saisioa (a, iJ, 0096). 

Sc^-ge-lag (0336), 

Sea-Ldo (e, jv, 0021). 

(6, i), 0054). 

Si-nir (a, i, 0036). 

gir-dnd (6, ii, 0017 ; e, ii, 0017). 

Sir-de (a, iii/OOl ; a, iii, 00121 h, i, 0018). 

Sir-hdo (a, iii, 0043). 

Si-rbaii-ZB (&, 00103). 

§i-ri-bad (a, vi, 007), 

Su-da (0586). 

Sur-de (0287). 

*0111-46 (a, ii, 0096). 

TJeag-hvea (e, i, 0042). 

Wi ^ (0492). 

Wi-nc-Ba (a, iii, 0074 ; d. Hie-aa, 0492). 

To-ye (a, i, 0036). 

[Tbfl Anmcaa Sen^hdo, iSi-bir {nc) and Sir^e mentioned 
above (pp. 72-4) and the Amaca Vi-dad of the Khotan 
chfODiole {AndcfU Kholon, p. 582) have naiy in ff obviously 
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bcJongitig to the above typea. teiay abo meation a cottau^ 
Na-nny-biid (IL T^h. 0512) and a councillor Na-mosa (a, iii^ 
0034)i clearly Khotanle. The Amaca Kk^-meg may possibly 
have been a Cbinantan.] 

In tLiu list wc obsm^e certaiu recurrent final , or ^oadi, 
members, such m de (12 times), dag (4 timefi)^ Ado (3 times), 
dad (5 tiineg)j *ur (twice), (3 tinios); and the general system^ 
coroposiijoti of two monotyllahles, is quite clear. 

It is important to note the correspondences of this 
nomenclature with evidence deriveti from other sources. 
Tlitia from the Tibetan works 1 have quoted in the above 
cited article the names Phram^e-sar (cf, and Safi- 

above), Brn^e Siu-Iag (cl S^h-gc-kig and $a-rag above)^ 
Aa^a-hbad (cf. Hir-htjd above), *A-ba-ga-rd^ (cl ’In-dadt 
Khrotn-h'dadf Sa-bdadj Sar-dadt Sir-dad above). The 
mouo^Ilabic names Hdms and SaA may be set by the side 
of the IJjes and flji of the Tibetan works (pp. 252 and 270 
of the article). To HdaA~n&-g^ and of the Tibetan 

works I have as yet no parallel. and Cam-jtoda 

have many correspondences among the "^famca of Places 
and Persons in Ancient Khotan *' discussed in Fe^gabe 11ermann 
i/ocofrl pp. 4fln-73, names which in consequence nl the new 
light upon the attribution of the kings mentioned in Kharo^thl 
documents (see Inscripiion^ * , * . Part. HI, tran¬ 

scribed and edited by E. J, Enp^on and P. S. Noble, pp. 323-5) 
must now be connected for the most part not with 
the Khotan kingdom proper, but with the adjacent^ and no 
doubt cognate, people of Shan-ahan. The Kbotani namen 
appertain to a date about five centuriea later, and, no doubt, 
to a partly different si^teiu. 

Again, in a document edited by Dr. L. D. Bamett in 
Hoemlc's Alanuscripi BejfJiaim of BuddhUi lAiemlure found in 
Ea^lrrn Turkestan (Oxford, 1916), pp, 402-^^ we have mention 
of Khotanr (if) persons witii the names Su^-sa Tmd^ugo^ 
Gu-tsag^ 5ur-dacf, J/aft-AoJ, which present obvious analogies 
or correspondences with those cited above. 
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It TTouId be tmlikelj that in so conaidi?rBbk a list of names 
of natives of Khotan there should be none of foreign origin, 
more eapeeiailj when we remember that the Imnifto huigmige^ 
which has been deflignnted variously TokhMi B, Khotaiu^ 
and Saka, had been known in Khotan from at least about 
A.n. 600 {Asia Mojar, ii, p. 271), while an Indian Prikrit 
and the Chinese had been familiar from a much earlier period, 
pcrlmps from the very foundation of the city. The name 
Ku-chi-M bears a xesembknee to and Ka-ikc'Ut 

which in the Khotan chronicle (see Sir A. Stein^a 
Khofan, p. &B2) are given as names of Chinese ministers. 
Concerning the *A-ba~ifa-Tdad of the eanie ohronkle I formerly 
suspected that the syllable rdetd might really represent an 
Iranian data ** given in which case a corresponding suspicion 
might attach to the ocoumnees of dad in the above hat. But 
clearly an Indian dcriYution {from Sanskrit datfa) would bo 
more probable, ™c6 the first part of the uamcp if not local, 
would be the Sanskrit word Abhayaf giving a plausible Sanskrit 
name Abhwjadaiia : moreover, w'u have in non-TilM!fcaa 
doenmenta a number of names in datti which necessitate 
the same coacluaion. The same documentsahow^ also Sanskritic 
names of monksi such as Pmindt, which suggest that the 
terminal syllable de may really be derived from Sanskrit 
cffi« ; but this point may be left for a later detenu ination. 

If we add to some of the names a final -a, which is Likely 
to have been lost in the course of five centuries, w'e shall 
arrive at forms aimikt to thoao elicited from the Kharo^thi 
documents. Thus— 

*Bu-go-ta (for Bu-god) 

•Hir-bo-ta (for Hir-bod) 

*Pu-go-ta {for Pu-god) 

*Sar-iO“na (lot Sar-^n) 

•Sei-ge-k-ga {for Sefc-gc-kg) 

are of a type amply reprinted lu those documents (aee 
the above cited article). To follow up such a suggestion would, 
howeveri be inappropriate in the present connection, where 
we are concerned abuoat excluaively with a record of facte. 
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vni. The Khotan Language. 

The previously (Ada Major, vol, il {1825), pp, 2S1--71) 
stated conclusioiL tbat the native laDguage of Khotan wh 3 
a monoBjlJabic speech of the Tibeto-BniiTLan type was based 
upon the evidenoe of names found in the accounts of Khotan 
fLi-yiii) contained in lour texts pitsen'cd in the TiWtan 
Vk e may now point to the further evidence 
furnished by these new documents of the eighth century 
broiight by Sir AureJ Stein from Mazar-Tagh. The 
nomenclature of places (pp. 61^) and peuions {pp, 293-6) 
is clearly of the same type as that previously elicited. In 
the place-names the syllable ro [Bar-ma-m-iUt, 

Hd^a-ro-ila, Pan-n>-f\af ^i-ro-fia, Zml-ro, etc.) is probably 
identical with the ra in names from X.E, Tibet {Cog~m^ 
A/yaii-ro* etc,), where it is employed to form 
derivatives from tribal designations) it is, no doubts 
equivalent to the Tibetan ra “ enclosed space in Ldum-ra^ 
4fsoa-m, kh^ms-raj etc. The syllable -ti likewise recurs 
(p. 70) in analogous nse. 

The abundance of non-Iranian nauics in cuneot use 
implies that the old native language of Khotian was still 
prevalent. Nevertheless, it ia certain from the finds of 
documents in the actual Khotan region (at Ma^ar-Tagh and 
elaewtiere) that in the eighth century at least the Saka- 
Khotani'" speech was also employed. In that language 
we have both Buddhist literary JISS. and legal and other 
bnsinesa papers. It may be conjectured that the language 
was used by the higher classes and the monks in place of the 
old Indian Prakrit which had prevailed during the earlier 
centuries. Of its employment for religious puhlicitv w^e have 
an interesting example in tha inscriptionfl from Dandw- 
tTilig figured in pIato$ Iviii-ix of Sir A. Stein’s Ancimt 
Khotan. Beneath the painting of a monk we read (with 
Dr, HocmJej op. cit., p. 248):— 

del pi td ddijft So [jM ?] dd 
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Here the word f\ta is evidently jdenticni with the j^sai, 
which Professor Konow (Hoenilej BvddhUt Remaim, p. 347) 
hfis found in a “ KJiotanJ ” VfstjTs-txhtdika, as representing the 
Sajiskrit gum (elsewhere also the word can be traceil). Thus 
the painting represents the guru Dini'ju-da, in whose name 
the syllables ia-diji {if not may be connected with the 

lo-M noted above (p. 04). If it still remains questionable 
whether the pi$aim&y not be derived from the native language 
of Ehiotan (of. phge-se in .-fflcienf ShoUint p. 6S‘l), and con¬ 
sequently whether the short inacciptiou may be in Buka- 
Khotani, another inscription (D., x, (J, Jfieicn/ Khetan, 
pp. 300-1) is certainly in that language. 

Naturally the Chinese also was employed in Khotan. 
^VJtness the documents (from Dand^-Uilig, etc.) published 
and dificusaed by Cbavanncs {^aden/ JfAofun, pp. 521 sqq., 
and Documetiii ChinaU, pp. 201 aqq.). There were, perhaps, 
specially Chinese monastorjes, at Mazar-Tagh or elsewhere. 
But owing to the peculiarities of ChiiicM' writing the feu' 
probably native names or terms occurring in them require 
a separate examination, 

Addenca ^ 

p. 65, mkhar-itho occurs also in a, ii, OOTG, and a^ iii, 0034. 
p. 90, csci-fryMn-bo occurs also in M.T. a, iv, 00137. 
p. 93, thog-har " middle-rope ” (?) seems to denote some kind 
of military person; it recurs in M,T. w, iv, 00122, 
6, i, 0075, c, iii, 0024. 

p. 266, a place BoA-mkhw " Bofi townseems to be 
mentioned in M.T, h, ii, 0053. 

p. 268, lo M.T. c, ii, 0087, there is mention of a place named 

p. 279, in M.T. a, iii, 0062, there is mention of a place &iA, 
and this is supported by the numerous references (M.T. 
c, i, 0025, c, ii, 0046, etc,, to a "refriment beloDcing to 
Sab", 

‘ Carrigend* ia prerioni partioa af thli ^rtirSe: pp. W, 11.13-14, emit 
" hU iliowliia ... ligDi " j p. 70, I. it, read 1010 I09 S)i p. 72. t. 29. 
»td Si Ifttr 8i); p. SO, 1. 23, W d AiJia f p. 01,11. la-n, ™d 
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INDEX: 

Naves of Places, Class as» Buieoisos. 


'Aq.tje «» Sisa 

(rtur 50, 51 

Biu'^iiu(o)-n>iiK f^har 4^^, 

fie. 

BA^rog- 58, 61 
BB-k»'dA -f/Aar 40» 30* 03 
timpt€ 04 
BoA21>8 
Bn^^mAT 285 
Bni(rhTii)-flc» 01 

Bni-U 285-0 

Bttain-chA SA6, 286, 270* 2&2 

Biiii(Ptiiin)-!» t*kar fiO, 

61 

B^'B-idiiAB'tfiliJil 266 

206-7p 269 

KyA^tJ^h-vnai9g<p« 267 
Byt-mji-bdcir^f^-rLaQ fifiy 2fii-3 
Byp-n-EnAA^diit^-rtM 63, 2^ 
^yi-gUb-pAm 267 
Byi^ham (ohom Ij^iu froA fiOy 63 
Byi-ro-pA 4i^r 62* 81 

C^b^kA-Hw 68-7, ^ 

C^do^.pui 2S0 
Cn-Hseq 86,91-2,27^, 280 
Ch5-ind OL 
Coi^ tu 273 
Ca.chii-p*iu 289 

Cl]-gQsQ-pf|ll 280 

Ikr^l IflAdr 58, 81 
Dtold^b-rtAe 253 
Sflf Htj g& 

Bgr»-byuA 92 
Hmu-mnr 26T« 2D I 
DftHtir ««Aap 50. 66-7. 61 
Dni.gii aFT 56. 84^ 274, 2S1 
JyrxT-ym 250, 268 

tnAar 66, 01 

Gu-btcK|4kir 58 
Qx-Um^tho 298 
Obb riOji 84, 00* 266-8 
290 

GfioA S)6D-70 
Qo^M n«r 40 
Go-rUv USar 57-81 
GU'Un-do 64 

G-yKT-fikyah 52-3 

Qyu mo 01, 274, 281-2 (cr. Ho^toO 
Gyu-nuv Ko-fi-Oya-w} 

HAr-lMin Uhar 56^ 61 

HAA^gnsuA-To-yo (iA4ir 50* 61 
ATACL 1030. 


H» A-gv-ym 52 
Hu-j^oA l^r 49, 50, 61 
HAA-lo-ilA IaAsp 56p 61 
liAur .liO 

SA^iA 5e> 89, 94 
gi»g^lA.tW 266. 281-2 
tfbro 270-0 

SbrtH-lig-^-iiii-c4g-UA 268 

280. 270. 262-4 
tf bum r Aufif 285, 268-0 
^ydfiU-to-^A 50, 81 
^dwn-ilA fukar 51, 81 
UtA ^ 67,80,267*270 
IJgiun-ttP 273 
Hgn-giAJi-lA iempli 04 
Qgum tir (emjik 63 
SjAgrioA-gii 73^ 270 
flon75 

gft-nl 73, 270-1* 277-6 
Uor 209, 283 

Ha-M 91 

Bo-»i Oyn-mo («rFo«-> 01 , 288-9 
H(HUa5 Gyu-fflo fifi, 84, 90^4, 274* 
281 

y phitil 'gyl- w - k kun - ttAe, 
254 

^pbrul'iQii'rtH 02, 254 
Su-Ua {den, then) 47, Gl, 77-3, 
81-3, 89, 267, 273, 293 


jAA-lAb-rtad 03 

55. 61 

Jt^ fibi 27J. 278 


Ka-4as 91 

KjLrtkMlinp«-4a^ 
lUrnhAlik 288-01 
Kuih^r 201-2 
KAr-tO-tj'8A kkar 51, 62 
K«liU-|)£lUl-lAfaA 84 d. 

KhA gA-jHin 288-Dl 
KbAr'tAfaAfi'&id 74 
Kbc^gjMi'iBA iffRipk 64 n. 

KlwlAn cfilt- 48-^, tiiadel 65, Haj) 
66^-71 

Khii Bkn^ 54, 264-5, 289, 271 
KhyuA-po Infia 281 
Kid-mo 9L 


lAm-ko-ik IaAkp sa, 62 
lAA-ro-iU kAor 58 
LhcKln-pAD-ro-rbi^-AkyM 2Tl 
y 47-0 And fHAip'iM 
y A-Ak«i-cW 271, 281, 283 
Ly^ 283 
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lfiT^*ko-iUk 03 
MuAr T&gh 79, SO, »0, 02 
MA-io- wraik A 3 
IldD.lxj 67, 70- 2T0-2p 2Sfl 
92, 256 

Hf-lDii-riM 2A3 
Mim-kq-fiA iMhmr fl9p 62 
BU-nu 272 

MiMtkArAA, 271-^ m 
IjJ^r 53, 62 

MlriLn 9 L 

272 

Mooii-m-bylA-Eyi^rLH 255 
Uon^rUe 255 
UtAhar-bu^uiB 285 
trUm 53 

XAf( 67. 09, 272-4 
^'■.grain 257. 274 
Niun-ni-pAg 207, 275 
NtoA-moHrEbA 285 
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The Legend of Telibmus 

Bt a. e. sayce 

TN the ** Yuzgat Tablet we rc?ad : and the dirges for 
Telibmus are Eniahed ” {Ttli&inusa-a fftvguufoxs qaii). 
The word I taire rendered ** dirges b translated by the 
Assyrian and includes the legends which were repeated 

in the celebration of what may be tenned the death and 
resurrection of the Hittite god Telibiniia. Telibmufl, ^^the 
son of Tell,” like KhatebiniiB *^tlie child of Khate"'* was 
one of the deified kings of the primitive Hittites and ia 
accordingly coupled with Zidkhariyas, another early hero, 
and Ediebc the goddess of Kmsuwadna. In Greek mythology 
he was known as Telephus, King of Mysia, In the treaty of 
Subbiluliqmn with Simassara he is called the god of Tnrinitta, 
which is identified by Professor Gan*tang with Derende. 

The legend attached to liim seems to have been a compound 
of those associated w-ith Attys and Adonis. On the one 
hand it referred to hia mutilation;, on the other hand it murated 
how he hnd descended to the dark regions of Hades and had 
0ubse<]uGiitly been restored to life* Like the legend of thu 
descent of Istar into Hades it described the sympathetio 
arrest of all life upon the earth ; until the deity returned to 
the Hght of day men and cattle alike ceased to generate. In 
the “ Yurgat '* Tablet another legend is combined with that 
of Telibinns—that of Khaklifchimas "the master of the 
winds’' {GAlris A’Anwotih']— who had hidden the Sim-god 
and therewith the source of life. The supreme god Tcmb* 
who had been kept in ignorance, accordingly interfered 
(II. 21-31): •’Tessiib calls for the Son-god, {saying:) "Go 
and bring the Sun^god.’ They go and seek the Sun-god^ 
but find him not* So Tesaub says: " Him truly [they] cannot 
find, but he has cleansed (?) my generative organs; where 
has he token them ? ' Tlien he calls llbaba: * [Go] and 
bring the Sun-god.’ So Kltakhkhimas took llbaba, (saying) : 
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‘ Here you. I stuimoQ the Guardian-spirit, that Le may tiestore 
him to life. [Now] he had gone (to) the ficIdsA Sa 
KhakhkhiiiL!i3 took hicn. [Te^b said]: ^Go, aummon 
Telibinus; he 1^] my son; he, the honourable ODOp fe 
hidden (?); I have ordered him to come^ and the com [let him] 
takct the liard atone let him quarry * So 

Khaldikhirnaa took him .** 

As Khate-bmus containa the mmo either of the god Kliatti 
or the goddess "Ati {"njr')r written Atu m Hiinaoian 
□amos, so Teli in the n am e of Teli-bimis must be the name 
of a deity. Wa may compare with it the names found in 
Cilician and Cappadocian mseriptions of the Groco-Roirwui 
period TtXXi-^QpQ^ and TtAAigf (son of TapwovScuos)- 
Tarkhunda-pj, the Turkhundian,” with the Mitanniaa 
suffix -pi k found in Assyrian contract tablets. 

In KVB. xiip No. 60, we have a fragment of another legend 
relating to Telibinus. Unfortunately it is too much mutilated 
to yield a consecutive sense. Apparantly there baa been 
contention between ” heaven (and) earth " iegan). Then 
it is said to Tdibmua t " Do you [bring T] the Sun-god of 
heaven from the sea.” Accordiiigly “ Telibinus gtwia to the 
sea: to him [tho daughter of the sea I] was reverent; to 
him the daughter [of the aca hearkened ?] and gave him tho 
Suu'god. . - . And the aea [took ?] his daughter Imck from 
the sea.” Then ” to the god Tessub the sea called (saying): 
" I [give] my daughter to your son Telibinus for a wife ; bring 

^ If tbs text li fight tEUi nauifc be the trAHAl&UDii, But Uw 
wuuld bfi defKtiTep And It a pqeaiblD ihoutd fc*d 

TVR^ IdflUnd of *-4#j hi (Ltf. tbe ttdw or GuuiiUn.Hpiri I) ll A »a 
of Uw field/' F«rba|n oJbo tW Ln J. ^ to tiw verb *>< 1 to uuiie '' 

nubfir man ia. “to go ", the krh thftt th> mMle the 

fickle . The word 1 Lave tnLiiElii.bM| " cater “ Beecni to hav^ hetsn 
boETowed from the Aatfjriui Urib; wo find Li in KUB. Jdii, 2p 1^4, fernbinM- 
theni {the enter'" and 1, iv. 10, 2, 10, A^AG 

UribbiyoAm* '* tmtnuco Ec-Jd ", It mtut ho r&uiEmbcred ttlAt the 

hemdw " ibe Sua eod of beavea ", " Ibe Smi goJ of »rlJi 
thatiitoju^ the ^un who pu»e« to the dMle imdnrwqrld during tbo 
night. 
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him and give Kim m^.* So Tessab said to tKe Supreme 
goddess (bis consort): * [The sea] demimds that [Kia daughter] 
should come from the sea [and] bo given to him ; if she is not 
given [it will be evil]." Thus (replied) the Supreme goddess 
to Tessub i ‘Let her be given to him/ , , , He gave him 
(or her) a thouaaud of everything * ^ . a Uiousand o^en 
and a thousand sheep did he give." 

The association of Telibinua is intetesting as the Greek 
myth of Telephus related that after his birth ho had been 
sent Adrift with his mother across the sea. It may be noted 
that TelibiniiA is KerG made the son of Teesnbj who would 
thus take the place of Herakles in the Greek story. 

KUB. x™. p. Up No. 10 
The earlier portion of C3ol. 1 is lost. 

1. Telibinus ..... 

2- and not the land of Kuris[tA] ...... 

g /with the left [hand}] he fwith the left [hand] , , 
Ion the left side J made live, I on the left (he) . * * * 
4. [he departed]. 


6. The doors (I) of the hut ho took, the roof of the house 

[he removed] j 

3. on the hearth the fire-brandfl were choki^, [the altars] 

7. of the gods were choked \ in the fold the sheep and in the 

ox^stall 

8. the o;cen were crowded together^ so the sheep rejected 

its ewe, 

9. and the ox rejected its cow. 


IQ. Telihinua speeded away i the corUj, the gift of Tessub^ 
IL womenfolk (and) menfolk (which) he had bronght in 
abundance, the field 

12. (and) the grassp the blight-demon (came] to them and 

Tclibinns went; to the blight-demon 

13. he yielded it; over it to the stall he hurxied; then 
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14, the wheat-ear ripened not; ao the wives of the citizens 

did not 

15. generate, and those who generated did not bear children. 


16- The mountains befCame bare; the trees withered; the 
horse-droves 

IT. disappeared; the paatures were bare; the apriiigs dried 
up, and on the land 

18, there was famine. Men and gods were threatened with 

annihilation (lH. doomed to perish). 

19, Then the great Sun-god celebrated a festival. So be 

summoned the 1^000 gods> 

20, they ware not sated. They ate, they dranki but ware not 

flatkfied. 


21. Then Tessuh tnissed hh son Telibinns, for Telihiniu! 

22. was not there. He sought lor him, bringing all his 

reflotirces; 

23. the great godsp the little gods made scorch for Telibrntis. 

The Sun-god 

2i, sent the raven (I) os scout (aayiug] * GrO^ the high 

25. mountaijia explore! 


26. Search the deep (1) valleya i search every living creature 

wherever it be.” 

27. The raven went^ he found turn not; so buck to the 

Sun-god 

28. he brought the report i 1 have not been able to find 

him, Telibinus 

29. the honourable god. Tessub to Nm-tud said: “ Sow we 

must act; 

30. with annihilation ate we threatened.” The Groat Goddess 

said to Tessub ; " Do aomething^p 
31* 0 [Tes]sub. So go and seek TelibmuB yourself t ” 
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32. [Thfin] Tessub undertook the aearch ; in bk city the 

gate 

33. [ws 9 ruined] ; he was powerless to rebuild {it); its lock 

and its bolt [were broken] in two. 

34. Tesaub . , , Then in silence (?) he sat there ; Nin-tud 

35. [again] sends [to him]^ “ Go and seek TcUbiniis 

yourself t ” 


36. ..So the gods, great and little, made search for 

him. But birn 

37. [XelibmuB they found not,] ..... They go [to] him 

to explore. 

38, ..takhimemuit (1) was gardening. Now he was 

a gardener, 

39, So he in turn assists (them). 


Col. 11 


3. So to thee Telibinus . . , 

4. the source of the oil was gushing (?).., 

5. , , ,} then plenty . , . 

6. (Of) the gate he cut . . , 

7. the essence of the oil the bursting [seed penetrated]; 

8. a thiek mass again [it became ?]. 


9. Behold, the water in the barrel [is here] , , , 

10. Now of Tehbmus do you yourself [demand the water] ; 

11. Then to the king in abundance [give it]. 


12. Behold, the milk U here . . ■ 

13. [FuU] of millc let it be ; behold 

14. Let them pour it out in n stream. 


15. Behold, the mmmnnia-tree is here , . . , 

16. let it become visible | behold the fig [is here]; 
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U. let it be cTit(l) sk^aiut and [the limb?] of Te[libitiim] 
IS. let them also mutilate. 


10, From the olive, too, again from (its) heart its oil, [from 
the vine] 

20. the wine from (its) heart shall be takeng and do you for 

Telibinua . . . 

21. a keeping back {1} with oil from (its) heart in abimdance 

effect. 


23. Behold, the ^E^^tTce ii here ^ [tie limbs] of Telibinus 

23. let them anomt; the essence of (its) milk with blmself 

sbaU hereafter be united ; 

24. aa for thyself> let the word of the eitkens be in unieou: 

25. Be dean I ** Let Tdibinus blmadl be dean 1 The fire 

26. let them light - let the milk increase again ; and let the 

oxen of Tdibinus 

27^ be castrated that they may multiply ns before. 


28. Behold, with good oil your (ric) paths of Telibinus . , . 

29. I bespatter: with good oil Tdibinus has bespattered 

them 

30> and traversed the road. The tdikis-tr^ and the ikab~ 
buriyas-tre^ in turn 

31. shall grow up (for the gardener); they shall burnt forth 

of tbemaelves ; established again 

32. since that Telibinus is established as beforeH 


33. Telibinus comes to aunuunoe (it); at liU coming from 

the clouds 

34. there is stom; below the black earth there la battle i 

35. the god Kammaipaa sees the twain; then the Foad-hml 

flies; 

36. there is rending in two, and he sees him (i.e. Telibinus)* 
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Col. m 

1. A crowd foUows him ; m wt^th 

2, it follows ]hun] i the pursuit it foUow'fl. 


3. KajHTUflipas behind the goda says: ” Go, , . * 

4. be [one] of the gods 1 Behold^ to Kiapanidia the Sun- 

god hb sheep has de[Iivered]. 

5. Now 12 of the sheep do you (pL) cut up. But the [oKen] 

of Telibiniia , * . , 

6- I ^lill manage and take a wing with a thousand eyes i 
of the slaughtered 

7. lambs of Kamrusipas I am master. 


8. For Telibinus ouc-half I have caused to be burnt awny^ 

9. and one balf 1 bum; then of Telibinua 

10, his generative organs, his evil ones, I take ; hia * * . 

IL 1 take; his foUowera I take ; bis wrath 

12. I take ; his omens I take; the pursuit I undertake." 


13. TeUbinus was wroth; himself he cuts; 

14^ the bursting buds were crammed together; the buds 
w'liieh were crammed together 
15. they burned afterwards, and the foliowers of Telibinus . * « 
16+ ia wrath the search for the sinner as before [renew^ed ?tj 

IT. afterwards the trackers {??) tarried it not to the field 

18, th«7 mitde it intfl seed, but maiie it not into bcead ; [to] 

19, the house of stone records they ciune and the followers 

of Telibmus 

20, the ecarcb for the ^iwr continued to track (?). 


21. Telibinus was wroth; himself he c[ut3]; 

22. lighted was the fire ; these the fire afterwards [con- 

Slimed]; 
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23- and the crowd in wrath the search [renewed] as before. 


24. Tclibinns leaves the crowd ; his wrath [he abandoned]; 

25. the gcarcb [for the sinner] he abandoned ; afterwariiE 

the . . - tree . . . 

26- ho did not . , -; but the [foUowera] of Telibinna 

27. the search [for the sinner] did not abandon. 


28. Then the ^oda under the kkarikisnas-tr^e assembled x 

29. now the jtAariJbVBas [was] of double length; 

30. 80 all the gods sat (there), the [great and the little] gods, 

31. the supreme gods of destruction, the corn-god, the god 

of growth * . . I 

32. TeUbinus, Inaras, Khapantilis .... 

33. and the gods [sat] down for long jears .... 

3i. “ I have hniahed [with him], I have purified him. . . 


Col. IV 

1, For him the red earth lives { this then ]rou my \ ** Away." 

2, . . . For him the red image Uvea; and so Telibinns’s 

3, wrathful company thou tellest to search for the sinner. 


4. Tessub has come as herald; him the man of Teasub 

5. accompanies ; the {milt-)bowl too has cx^me; the 

spoon (i) sccompiinics it. 

6. 0 mother (?) mine, let those of the citizens who have 

spoken 

T. run after the followers of TelJbmus in their search, 


8, 9. Let them go ; let the followers of TeUbinus leave the 
domain (and) the search for the sinner in anger; tho 
yoking-groiind (??) beforo (it) 

lOt 11. let them abandon f the dodf(l) kt them leave; 
the trough (?) of the portico before let them leave; 
the gate let them leave; the stables let them leave; 
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12 . the * . of the king let them leave ; to the growing field, 

garden and wood 

13. they go not; (under) the earth kt them travme the 

road. 

14. The porter opened the t doors; back be drew for them 

the 7 holt[e], 

15. Under tha black earth etood a copper barrel i “ The 

i^tQbbuUid ia mine ; 

16. the atraggliog (?) iisdu^bull is mine ”; tbe god BAB 

verily goca there; then 

17* be comes not up again ; the god Dadas he sekes 

18. and the wratbiul host of Telibinns 

19. they take on its seATch for the sinner j back they come 

not again. 

20 * Telibinna comes back to the court (jwtmassa) [ his land 
he surveyed; 

2 L the frame of the door(?) renmmed; the roof of the 
house remained; 

22 , the temple of the gods was standings the fuel of the 
hearth remained; 

23* in the fold the sheep remained there; in the 03C-stall 
the osen 

24. remamed there. So the mother carried her child; the 
sheep carried its lamb; 

25* the os carried its calf, and Tetibinus [restored] the king 
and q^ueen i them 

26* to life and ettength (and) future days he appointed. 

27. So Tetibinus appointed the king. In the house of 
Telibiniis 

2S* stands (hia) tree; now from the tree bange a sheep's 
fleece; then there 

29. hs puts an ewa'a mdk ; then there the grain of the god 
Gir (the god of cattle) 
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30. (and) wine ie places; then than be sets oi (and) sheep ; 

31. there for long years he sets the birth of childnn j 


32. Then there he seta wives, incieosea their message i then 

there 

33. he sets twofold (?) [births (?)]; then there he seta the 

grape-god; 

34. then there he sets brimming udders, then there 


Two bagments of the Telibtnua-lcgend were discovered at 
Boghoz Keui by Chantro and have been published by 
Professor Scheil (Chantre, Afimon tn Cappadoce, pp, 58-60). 
They appear to belong to miaaing portions of the legend. 

Obverse 

1 .ya-gan i-dB(t)-a (1)-ia (?) . . . 

... seif (?).. . 

2 . ar ar-kiia QA-TA1I-3IA , . . 

, ^ OB before „ . , 


3. , , H , kar-bi'ifi tar-na kar-di-mi-jn * 

[Teiitmuj] Jefi tJie crowd, in wrath .... 

4. . . . sa-a-u-wa-or tar-na GIS . . . ZUN .... 

Ae leektng [(Se sinner] ; (A# . . , irws . . . 

6. [sinjar si-ya-an-zi AN Tc-Ii-bi[.nu-ua] . . . 
he ctose$ the [teonfC^, TefiAinus .... 

6. .... kar-di-mi-ya-az NAM (?)-wa URUD GIS (f) . . 

. * . in ar^er ^ , c&ppef ^ * , 

7. « . . a-bi-e-ni-b'Bfl-an li-e u[-it 1] 

as b^ore he does not [couie 1] . . , 


8. . . . dll i-da-a-{lu) kar-bi-in kar-di-mi-ya-az , . , 

... wiJ the crowd tn ar^er . . , , 

9. . . . ya-an-ti-ya k-a-in (?) GIS-LI GIS-LI an-da . . , 

■ . . to fAe herbage . . , 
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10 . , , . WA-ra-as-Ba-at dag-tia-a-as EAS^n pa 4 b 
, ^ , the road of the earth he Intveraee. 


11, ... MI dog-lu-i AN BAR-aa DUK pal'kbi ki-js . . , 
. . . voder (?) the black earth the Iron-god places (!) the 
barrel , , . 

12 . it an-da pa’is^zi m-at .... 

. . . to . . Ae goes ; this . . . 

13. ... da-at-ta-an ki (t)*ya (?)... 


Reversb 

1 . an bi‘i-e-[it] . . , 

. . . , Ae oilJla . , . . 

2. . . . ta AK kha-ta-a-na ta-a*ba (1) pal-[khij , . , 

. , . for the vise god the barrH .... 

3. ... [na-jan a-ul u-e-mi-it BE EGIR . . . 

... he did not find him ; back again .... 

4. . , . na-an u-e-iiii-ra'nu'[tm] . , . 

. . . / have cavsed him to be found. 


6 . .... an bi-i-o-it i-id . . . 

.. ,he calls i “ Co . , , 

0. . . . zi^ik sa^an-klia ma-a-[aii] .... 

. ... do you seek [Aim] ; wAm* . . . 

7 . ai-ya a-na aa aa . . , 

. . . to . . . 

8. .... ar-kba-B^n as-na an . . . 

. . . ateay Atm ..... 

Notes 

I, 2. The fiist character of tbe geogiaplucat name is rather 
ku than ma. If it ia to be read ma we should haire Marisaa 
or MHiis[sanda] the district adjoining the Halya, Otherwise 
we must suppose that Kiiris[ta] stands for Kurusta the 
Eyrtheatikc of elaasical geography in North Syria. 
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5. Luttaus with the determiiifttive of “wood” k plural 

and means tflote probably ** doora ” than windowa ” as 
Friedrich translates it. oceuta m KUB. vii, 5^ 30^ 

bat the passage is mutilated. In Yuz.i Rev. 25, GIS hiUiya 
must be the mane of the wood of which a dish was made. 
For GIS see KUB. sii, 4j 24. 5, 19. II, Il>. 

{Cf. note on Sev^ 10. Zknmera has shown that 

is used o! a beehive Here it appears to signify 
A domed hut.^ 

6. The ^dbbaries explain ffeswriyw' by “ to 

choke Sumerian GU-Gll). It is used in the sense of 
“crowding”! “cramming 

10. J/arKin is the Accusative of mamu “gift”* Tuit.! 
SciK 32. Whether the gift was from or to a god La uncertain. 
If “ from ” a god, the com would be the gift of Tesanb. 

11. SAL-itftiWir, mUchiyunlis ** woman folk ”, is hero spelt 
out phonetically {m-al), which ahowA that either 

was the nativ^e Hittite word for ** woman or S^iL with 
a Hittite sufiix had been borrowed from Sumerian. At any 
rate, mannitii^ has been borrowed from the Indo-European 
tnAn(tr) (Skt. manu, Goth, manna}. 

13, Marmaras seems to have been the BUgbt-demon ; cf. 
Greek Moppui. 

.13. Ulista\ ci tdefjd, KUB. xx. 5. b 11. 

16. Kkdtcr they became hare khdzta “ were withered ”, 
probably have the flame root. Paras is the equivalent of 
the ideographic AXSU KUR-RA. See KVB. u, 3, 15, IT, 
where is given as the equivalent of (ANSU) 

KUR-RA-orhirra^tf. Cf. Hebrew paro^Ap Arabic /oraj, 
which is probably a loan-word from Aria hlinor ^ cf* Ezek. 
xvii, 14. Farabiw ** horse-drovea ” is for parmius. For 
pdrosessit “they rode away” see Tenner: HelhitiAcher 
AnnaletUext, p. 2Q. 

* Cf* Z^ad faiHWEPa ** t>nlt *% LiU ca»l^rtl (eamwriLr)* Tn tbu STtim 
gn^nphirAi lift of TbiAlaim 111, K&Dini SCI) hu tki determliwtiTii 
oi ** kocLM '% Ttie vQui rotmft Ibv first «leiaent> £a th^ -nMcrm of the HitUte 
beio Eiiwa-plpu. 
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20. Se is the 3id peis. pcon> pL 

21. K^^bt^ueit “ missed ” from Itaibis “ small inferior 

(= EGIR'is); “ moke small ” {KUB, vii, 14, 4), 

kabbUizzi “ is '^anting ” (KUB, vii, 15, 6 9). The verb se^ns 
to be used both transitively Duel totransitiYely. (Cf. note 
below on IV, 20.) 

34. laterally *' the road-birdStfu-trar, is a 

simpler form of ssnJtA- '* to seek ”, as has been pointed out 
by Gotze. Cf. Goth, aiikjan. 

26. Kkuitan-Uiuessar kumliu “ a living creatuie wherever 
it may bo ”, 

39, VoA'Hr is given as the equivalent of tbe Sumerian 
DUGUD ** heavy ”, hence “ honourable ” and in a 
doprociatory sense " hard ” or ** difficult 

30. Read [AJistautK. ffiartueui literally “we are 
destroyed “ The Supreme goddess ” is bens identified with 
Nlb-tud “ mistress of generation ” ; elsewhere she is GDIrwe 
“ the goddess of destruction 

33. The signification “ powerless “ seems imposed upon 
tarl'Auzri by the contest. Otherwise the root tarakk^ has tbo 
sense of “ being able ” to do a thing. 

34. I have not met with the word AaMurftt) elsewhere. 

38. Amiyanla and ami^an-hAa from njnit/a “ a garden “ ; 

omiyouftrs *' gardencia ” was already known from the Legal 
Code, The form amit/an-kha recurs in the 1st pers. in lahar-kha 
“ I was lord ” and with a further suffix in es-Mn-f “ I sat ", 

II, 4. Read kukttsta. 

7, 2&uia is given as the Assyrian equivalent of aanezzis 
which is used of “spittle” in KVB. xiii, 36, 67, 71. The 
verb sane-, saiii' aignifies to “ blow up ” fire. 

8. For ncauriyansa see note ou I, 6. 

13. Gaktklar “ mtilr ” is the Greek ydAa, Lat. Jac, which 
have no Indo'Euiopeau etymology. 

13. Kttra^z seems to signiiy “ in a atream ”, but i have 
not found the word elsewhere. With £Aulerd[dtt] compare 
the river names Khulaya and Kh til ams . 
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16. GIS-MA is ** fig'^ but the gunat^ fona of MA also 

has the Assyrian glosa tiUi attached to it in the Livctpool 
Pioto-Hittito fragment lii* 4 of Ardtwobgif, iii, 3, 

pi. xxvii), Unfortuiuatelj the tablet is broken miniediately 
after MA. 

17, iS. Milieu and seem to be related to mUiskus 

an ennneh *\ 

21. htufUawar is rendered by the Ass. ukhkhuru “ hold 
back^*. Wfi find ist<i7^aU “drives back” (iCT"- iv, 78, 67). 
The eansattve is isfayvfis-nw-niin {EUB. ami, 44, <; 6} and 
“ you keep back " {KUB. xiu, IS, 37). 

26. For see KOB. ]cd, 46. frt/iisfrinMirt “ make 

bright"*, " glorify Kuhs is used of the " brilUance ” of 
gold (Jrt7R xii, 2, 4), kfdi “gW” (KUB. lii, 15, 27). 

30. Forrer has shown that ArAa^Uift) means “ next in turn 

3b LazziaUa is rendered by the Asa. damqi in the aea$e of 
a recovery from illncaa. Perhaps the beat translation of 
lawiU would be “ fiomish (again) ”, 

33. Read wowfas " from the cloud ”. 

36. Read d«-[«]-u 70 ’or'nu-tir ” cause to be double ”. The 
last word b fl-H-[twy4a], 

III, 3. Knmru-aipas was another of the legendary heroes 
or deified kings of the early Hittites. A fragment of a legend 
attached to him is given in KUM, xvii, No. 8, It is too 
mutUated to be capable of translation, but apparently the 
hero was translated to heaven and given posseasion not 
only of the com which grew on the earth but also of the 
various diseases and blights which aflSict man and injure 
the crops. KhapanlUis also appears elsewhere in company 
with Kamni-HpoA^ The name b probably a derivative from 
a servant There was also a city KhabantalUya 
{KUS. ii, 1, 4). 

6. Beiar " wing ” is to be dkringuished from idssis ” bird 
The 1,000 eyes correspond with ” the 1,000 goda Cf. the 
Greek myth of Argos with his 100 eyes, Khapantilis would 
have been the watchman of Kamni-sipas as Aigoa was 
of Hera. 
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8, 9. 1 do Qot know whjit the difference h between bum 
ftWAV ” und “ bum The traafilutioua are HteraL 

17. I ham aot met with the worfl ehiewliere ; in 

L 20 it is written tepi^uea, 

22. Uritmran " kindled ” is a derivative from mr-j uurri- 

bum ”, 

25. Dr, Forrer identJUes the character which foUowa G18 
with pisdH. If ho La right the woni would mean ” cofler ** 
or conduit ” and not be the najne of a tree. 

25. The sigtiification of the verb ami^i is imknown to 
me. In KUB. xv# 39^ 45-6* we have : nmmns KHjVR-SAK- 
MES frimii laJbafaiiij/fin/crrti . , , 7 ms himnr urmh^iyaniaru 
'' on the [Dountaina they will gather together, in [the vadep ?] 
they will assemble (?) ”^ Cf. Lat. arme7itum which has no 
Indo-European etymology. NA amiirsi ** the diamond ” 
{KUB. xKp i, 19) has no connection with the verb, 

28. The tree is called iftariJh'iS in KUB. xii, 33, 5+ w^here 
three of them are said to be planted in a vineyard. Cf. kharkis 
** wliite 

31. GUL-m here may signify ^Vgencration " rather than 
dcfltniction, since ‘'the Supreme goddess'" was Nin-tud, 
Gdtze would render it "protecting”. AN Miya{liiF] "the 
god of growth or “ increase 

IV, L The “ red earth ” in contradistinction to the “ black 
earth ” of the subterrauean world denotes the fertile soil in 
which the crops ffourJsh. The " image ” {csfi) must refer to 
Bome lost passage in the legend in which there would have 
becii BO account of tlie construction of hnagea of TelibmiiB 
like thofic of Adonis in Pboenida. 

5. " Spoon is a mere donjecture; I have not found 
CIS fipiss elsewhere. 

6. Perhaps [umi-]wo. Or “ who have been mentioned ? 

9: Barmfiza " domain ** from or parm^s " n court- 

yard like f«//aara from tuttnh. The first character La bar* 
not j3ap, Annasmri^ is from which may l>e related 

to Su annam^ " bridle ", “" reins *\ oniruntii/ioii muzzled 
joia. AniiL 1930. 21 
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10. Lvttanta cannot signify " window-place " here. 

11, 12. irAi7a« generally signifies a " portico ” or “ guard- 
r{>om”. Here it would he something attached to the 
U!au:ari;bii»a(nJ. The latter word is found in BVK. vU, 36, 
6 % where we read (11. 1-7): 11 scwiw ser epzi imkhan-tm- 

ttaanrlrioiaN $tr epzi: makhay^da-ma-m-sa-n GUD- 
2U& S6t ejtsi EGlR-SU-wn issotum EdR-SU-jna 
zotMti- EGTR*SL^-n>it betoT ddi nat-gon scf Sfkiia KukAtttiii 
khiikhii9-ma khttkkUkiitzi nai fibbiza karu iyan ; “ he selects 
2 bones (?); after this he selects a troughf?) j after this he 
selects the clay (dung) of the osen; afterwards he takes 
a mouth-piece, then a rope and then a feather; then he tunia 
away round to these and croons incantations: all this is done 
by him early in the morning.'' For senws see BUK. vii, 37, 
H, 16. The sbgular is found in BVK. %ii, 3, 21; 7, 22 
For tfCTios or sima and senes see BUK. xvii 22 1 • 13 ■ 

21 , 10 . 

Kkitamnas is a derivative from £Aifns and signifies '* out¬ 
house **, more espedaUy " stablea The word was borrowed 
by the .issyrians in order to denote a colonnade portico of 
Syrian design. 

The lost word at the beginning of 1. 12 is perhaps rwat 
“ country " (" the country of the king *'). 

14. The *' porter " of Hades is mentioned in the legend of 

the descent of letar into the lower world. Read Ma/tefttrsl 
“ bolts '■ * 

15. Palkhi in the Scheil fragment has the determinative 
of ■ vessel ” and so must denote tlie “ barrel" or “jar" of 
wine which we find in the llluyankas legend. 

The words which follow am difficult to explain. 

16. ,4fiis is the tf«f« or guardian Lull of whom we bavo 
already heard (iv. 16). GIS arlKs is rendered “ bolt *' with 
a query by Dr. Forrer. In an Omen-tablet (BVK. viii, 5, 4) 
we have: » A worthless vagrant (tei«*»[his], Ass. nu'ti) cornea 
to your country like drift-wood " (zaHigoa ittar). In JSC^A'. 
lui, I, 25, zakkra lna[aigandii] seems to signify "let the 
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straggled fly ftw»iy In AK BAR-a» there L* probably a 
play on AN-BAtt “ iron ”, “ the ironH)ne goes there Cf. 
the Schell fragment Rev. 11. 

20. Kabbmmuicar “ to count ”, connected probably with 
Kabunu “ acre ”, has no contiection with another iapp?j{c), 
traiwlatcil ** punish ” by Gotac, which has the some origin 
as k/ippts or jfcahfris EGIR-iV) ” inferior “ younger ”, 
kabifiloHia ” small ” (BC’/^.J{Vu,8, 2}. kappSizii" is wanting ” 
(iifI7J5. vii, 15, 6 9), “ is small ” (said of the moon 

KUB, viii, u, 3), Cf. note above on I, 21. 

la L 27 below “ appointed seems a better translation for 
kabbuel than surveyed 

27, 28. Literally: ” Bclongmg to Telibinus in the house 
a tree stood." Bimn here has its original signifleation of 
” house ”, Hrozny was right in making it signify ” within ” 
and not ” before 

28. SU kurma is a ** fleece ”, Perhaps SlI A:tiri»ias, 
kureanas ” napkin ” and kurtamr ” loin-cloth ” have the 
same root. The “ sheep-skin ” or ” fleece ” is an echo of 
the golden fleece of Greek mythology which hung from a 
tree in Colchis. Perhaps the ” gold ” had its origin in the 
resemblance of the Hittite word frwaar to the Greek ^poerdc. 

32. I cannot eEpLain the grammatical construction In 
mtus kbaluyaa. 

33. The sulistauiivc with which tumantiifas agrees is lost. 
Tumantitjas would have been pronounced ttiwrefiyas and 
hence would be a derivative from tmea ”two ” like tuvraz 
” twice On the other hand, fwiro is also " long ago ”, 
whence lUicattta “distant”,' In KUB. .wii, 31, 11, bit 
Tiimtntiifalli{a) is mentioned next to “ the temple (htf ibririmmi) 
of the god Khuwassnnnifis ”, and in KUB. xv, 2G, 57, 
f^nuinitynn ocx:urs in coimcction with the gods causing the 
increase of ** boys and giris *\ 

34. TT'aflos “ women’s breasts ”, “ nddeia ", My trans¬ 
lation of the adjective, w'hich I should road inawtinas rather 
than Aioimos, is conjectural. 
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By way of an appendix I add a tmosIntioD of the “ Yuxgat " 
tablet, 1, 11 3S-41: (38) iMs tMmis AN jyi-us 

Kluikhkhimmi (39) ki^sistas-inu-im GAL^ri-ya flitifa 

cf4iHicn[i:i>] (40) [iiigam ?]-^ci dan^enlir tiikku-icii ku$ sa NIN* 

MES-i« SU-ZUN da[asq (41).IGI-ZUN U 

epsi ; Te^isub called them * to KhakhMiimaa he say’s : 
‘ My hsods descend in rain to my lordj and [to the earth t] 
they descend in min. If these women's hands you take , . . 
my (?) eyes do not occupy/ We have an explanation ol the 
passage in BIJK, sLtiJ^ 46, 7-10. There we read: 
" Accordingly when the god of the city Arusnas marches 
with the Sun-god, it is well ; upon this accordingly the queen 
takes the woman Ammatallas to the god of Arusnas and 
Amizmiatlas accordingly occupies the eyes of the god 
takes the eyes, ilirn ICI-ZUN-ifw epta ]: she had not gone 
back to the god: the son of Ammatalka aecotdijigly takes 
the hands, namely the empty hand of hb niothcr; in the 
palace he performs sendee. IVhen the god b annoved the 
omens axe not favourable,” 1( la right, mil must 

Htemd for the 1st peia. posscsaive pronoun for which, 
however, 1 can find no parallel; bat it is possible tlmt the 
scribe has omitted a horbontal wedge ami that we should 
read rnifa-MW-u^ which would be an adjective of unknown 
BigniTication agreeing with sakiiu^s eyea 

The fligniilcation of fiamcnJtir is settled by an astrological 
tablet {BUK* iv, 3, 19) in which danf^^^ante^ ia rendered by 
irfldtt zmmi iMuJean “ there b a fall of rain ”* 

It b now possible to correct the readings and translations 
of an earlier p^^ge in the “Yurgat*^ Tablet (1, 13-20). 
We must read: (1^) nw SAM-ZUX-nn XX KUR-ME?! 
GUD-ZLIN UpU-ZUX Oll-KU^ZUNBARH^ZTJNTTnii[^] (13) 
TLTl-\IESSL’M'a'/fls-iflaA'AolAiMS!ThinwMzi taklu ..... (14) 
nu-nm-stu andurza UZU (?) {?)-Jiii 22 iv"ii^ra khatii (15) uw-ji 
lit TUnmizi man kuiti^u Ihuimn (18) fipdsa paii AX 

ki htil kisai (17) o^t KhakhkhifmJt unni^i 

(I8) A't azzikkiteni akku^killt^hi (19) Aii£i^Eitr^/tn-]99a 
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UD-«tt til iuUki AStEL SIB-LU AilEL STB-GUD - - * 
(20) apSsa udni TT-ii»nti/ AN tU ; ** (12) Tlie 

plants of the 20 countrieSj the oserip the flheept the doga 
and the swine he vivified ; (13) the sons of the harvest (?) also 
[and] the com [of the land 1] he vivified; if ^ ^ , (14) he 

put it soorctlj in a . * * (15) he did not vivify it, and when 
all was done (16) he went and said to Tessub: " So it is*^ (IT) 
Finally Khakhkhimas says to hia father (and) his mother: 
* Eat (and) drink this \ (19) survey the whole {VTH — piiiAra), 
there is nothing; shepherd and oxherd [are wanting], ‘ (SO) 
But he had vivified the lands and Tessub did not knovr (it),” 

The ideographs in L 14 unfortunately are uneertain; in 
], 13 the third ideograph mtist he SUM, one of the signlRcatiockS 
of which is elAeru ** to harvest ** while another is iiakhddn 
" to be abundant ”; but in 1, 14 neither of them can be 
identified. The first reseniblea UZU ** flesh rather than 
60 “ side ”, but in either case the character is incorrectly 
written and nothing can be made out of the second. 

The words of Khakhkhinma in 11. 16 and 17 remind us of 
Gen. vii, 2S, 29. 




The Most Ancient Islamic Monument Known 

Dated AM. 31 (a.D. 652) 

From the time of the third Calif ‘Urhman 
Bt HASS an mohaxmed el-ha wary 

CnrAtart Cllra MciMniiii of Artth Art 
{PLATES Ill-V) 

T N the Cairo Mxjjwwm of Ai^h Art there are more than three 
^ thousand slabs of marble and atone bearing Cufic 
mscriptiobs. Sloat of these slabs arc tombatoaos found in 
the ancient cemeteries of Cairo and Aswan. On each ol th^o 
tombstones are inscribed the name of the deceased and the 
date of lib death ; hence ihey^ are mvaluabk in working out 
the 0volution of Arabic writing. Only two hundred of these 
slabs are exhibited in the Museum, the othera being kept in 
the stores and recesses of the buItdicLg. 

Three years ago I started to investigate tbb ^^aluable 
collection, which up to the end of 1928 atnoonted to 2,938 
tombstones and 143 other pieces bearing Inscriptions com¬ 
memorating the er^ifction of mosques^ houses, sobcola, etc. 

During my work I found that 2,439 tombstones w'ere 
registered m btoc under different munbet^. Moreover^ we 
were not quite sure about the locality where tbeae stones 
had been discovered. 

Consequently, to make up for the deficiencies in the 
registration of tbeae important monuments, I began to 
register them metbodicallyi atAting the material, dimensions, 
and date, find giving a abort description of the inscription 
on each piece. 1 found them rich in different types of Arabic 
\iTitmg and decoration, thus opening out a wide vista for 
students onxioua to study the evolution of Arabic writing 
and tiecci&iive art. Tlie variety and beauty of some of these 
inscriptions and the attractive problems to be found in many 
of them were for me a great iaducement to atudy them 
thoroughly and scientifically, I started by giving each a fiche 
in Older to facilitate their chronological orrangenieiit. 
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While ooatuimDg the work I had set before mpelf, I was 
fortunate enough to eotoe across a slab beajing the date 
A.E, 31 (a,d, 652). 

I also found thirty-four pieces dating from the last quarter 
of the seoond century the oldest of wiuch bore the 
date ArFf. 174 (a.ij, 790)- Moreover, a series of pieces were 
found bearing dates representing almost every year of the 
subsequent three centuries. WTien 1 compared the writing 
on these with that on the earliest slab I .saw a striking 
difference. The writing w^as more beautiful and artistic in 
the later specimens than in the early one. 

This slab is 38 x 71 cm_ and bears the following text:— 

iJufc Alll (1) 

^ Jr (2) 

li-i j slL. Is-j J (3) 

(ek) \Xm. IjS lil ^ (4) 

I Jj j (5) 

VI (sic) j (rie) ^aj 

J ink) ( 7 } 

jp: (8) 

(1) Id the nuae of God the wliolo mercifuj, the com- 

passionate ; this tomb 

(2) bdonga to 'Abd-d-Rftbniaa ibn Khnii AJ-yajri. 

0 God, forgive him 

(3) and make him enter into Thy mercy and make ua 

go with him. 

(4J (paisscr by) When rcadmg this inscription ask pardon 

for him (the deceased) 

(5) and say Amen [ Thk macription waa written 

(6) in Djumada II 

{7) of the year one and 

(3) thirty (January-Fcbniary, a.b, 652). 


JTtAS. 1D30, 


r-iain III. 



^ Au\.) 


TUe Arjibio AlpbAbcft frain the tonibetone ijf 'Abd-d'Rahini^n ibn 

Rhair. 


Tbe tombstone of ^Abd-el-Ralunftii iba Kbmjf Al-Hfld|ri which la 
datinl A.Ri. 31 (a.d. 
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THK MOSrT jiNCTEXT ISLAMIC MOSL-MENT K^OWS J23 

II, Wiot WBB greatly intemted in tlii$ disc<>vi:Ty, and to 
facilitate my research, he very kindJy gave me somemnnnscfipt 
of his forthcoming great Corpus of Arabic and Idamie 
inscriptions in order that I might compare these insciiptionB 
with tliat era our newly-fmmd shib. 

The manuscripts that M. Wiet gave me wew those deahiig 
with the pte-Islamic Arabic inscriptions and those of the 
first ccntuiy am. ^ Le. those dated just before and after the 
slab I had diBCDvetcd. 

Of the inscriptions which Iiave an earlier date than the one 
under discussion three pieces are of pre-lsLamle date. 

The earliest of these monuments m the tombstone of 
Emro' j\J-I^is found in Namara, It shows us the derivation 
of Arabic from Xabateaa writing. Its most distinctive 
charucteriKtic ia the fact that the letters arc connected with 
each other, this character being peculiar to Arabic WTiting 
and not found in the Nabatean, This piece is dated a,b. 32^, 
After thh? we cofpc to the inscription of Zebed w'hich is 
dated a,d. 512, This is written in three languages, Arabic, 
Greek, and SyriaCp 

And following this is the inscription of ^imn dated 
Arty. 5^8. This b the third known pre-Iskmic inscription^ 
^\e need not conskler those three piecca in our study of 
the slab in question eiKcept for a few rcmarkis here and there * 
Ji3 to the post-Islamic inscriptions, there are only twenty 
of the first century that arc considered by M. Wiet as truly 
authenticated. 

The earliest of these is that found by Mr, Taylor on the 
fayade of the bridge of Batman Korpflp about which be says 
in bis “ Travels in Kurdistan " {JEGS.^ xxxv* 25), 
from the lemaina of an inscription on ita eastern face, 
it was built 643 by a certain 'Othman \ with the exception 
of the date, no other part of the record was legible,'^ 

He did not state anything about an inscribed date. He 
simply mentions the name ‘Uthman and aasiimcd at first 
hand that it was the name of ^Utbiiian ibu "Affan the third 


I 
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Cfilit After the Prophet* Put Vad Bercteni challenged 
thifi statement hi , p, 33. He say^ t Ce reuscignement 
donn^ par Taylor m^iterait d^ctre vertfi^, Si U date est 
exactCj nous auiionB ici la plus ancicnne mscription muKulmanc 
connue ct ce personnage poarmit etre le Calife "Utbinimp 
4lu. cn 1344* Mab cette attribution est peu ^Toisemblable 
et la date scmble ecTDiqcc. itr. Leentan-Haupt <jtie 

le pent exlstc encore et qu’il ctoit y avoir vu une LnAcription.** 
In regard to this cautioti on the part of Vaji Bcrchem wo 
feel justified in not taking this inaeription into considcmtioUp 
whcTcoa otherwise we should not hesitate to look upon it 
as the earbest Islatqjc monument* jBut in any ensej, if we 
did consider this monument as reaUy jlating from a.b. 643 
(a.e. 22)t it would be the only mscripfion with an earlier 
date than the inscription discovered in the Cairo Mnseum. 
Then come the other inscriptioiiB of the first century A.u, 

which we give here with their dates and refetenccs ^_- 

(1) A.IL. as, JenuMdfim, Samira , OJ^. No. Sl4. 

(3) *i*iL SO, . , , CLA. Egvpip iU Nfr. fi4S- 

(3) *t.H* 72, Jeni«ii]«m, con- 


Htmctiisa teit , 

{4) A*Ji. 72-2|Ck UrftAs-|iUt« 

^S) lu a. 72-210, Snldm^ brua pl&te 
(C) ±M. SI, Km Bujto, Field . 

(7) *fc.u* AS, Cfilcatia.1 aplif^re in 
brAiuf, Iba Al-Killy 
(S) A-H. SO, MilestoiKi, Klun m.W 
l.Utbrtmi ^ , 

(0) A.a. SS, MUeBtflm*. Bab nl Wjui 

(10) A,H. 90, Milraton^r, Dair ai-Qale 

(11) A,a. 9d* Aiwa ^loih 

(12) A.a. 02, Green Tablet, Jdnsqae 

of 'Amroq , 

(IS) A*ii. 92, KhAHADA, Jaauen et 
SAV%EkAD ^ , 

(14) A.a. &2, KhAr&rjA, J&aNAcq el 

SATifcuae ► - . , 

(15) A.n. 07p NilometisTp XflUnd of 

Rodm . , * . 

(IS) A.n. 100, KiuaJt 'AmrA * 

(17> .. ^rbAt Sml . 

(IS) M . 


CrI.A. JeruQttlein, U, CId. 

C.C.A. JETTUItAlfin^ u. No. 210. 

O.I.A. Jenmkmp ii* No. 217. 

Eftrly mm in North Arabb, Nmlunl 
Hifilnry, yoL m, p, -iS. 

Leipzig *d., p, 440. 

C.I*A* JerujASem^ No^ L 
C.I^. Jei-ELMlem, i. No* 2. 

C.LA. JemAalem, S, No, 2. 

C.LA. JoraMltm, 1, No. 4* 

€.LA. Ejgypt, li, pp, 17,24* 

MiNinti, iii, p, loo, 

MJJuiDn,iU, p. 100. 

C.LA* Egypt, I, No. 1, 

Muai), pp, 217, 225. 

W-Z.E*M,, to), iiiJp 81^ 

MuHma of Beyroyth, No. 23&, 
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These eighteen inscriptiotiaj with that dieeovered by Taylor 
and the one discovered in the Cairo THiiseiim, coostitiite 
all that have been left to us from the first century a.h.^ 

We can see from this table that the earliest known 
inseription of the first centum A.H. U dated from the year 
A,m 65 {a.i>, fi34r-5)^ i.e. thirty-four years after our 

diflcovered slab. But oven that mscription is not 
authenticated and does not really esist. All that we know 
shout it is what M'as said by a FtanoLsoan priest who had 
been in Jerusalem between 1651 and 1657 and who 
loft us a description of tho Dome of the Rock in which he 
said that it was built io A.H. 65 (a,i), 6S4r-5). Van Berohem 
in his Corpus Inscriptimim Arabiofimm Jerti^hsm^ voL ii* 
Xo. 214^ criticized the priest's account. 

^ Monti:, La iho Ene-^ditpndia of /ifant, cIu^m tb« rarlirflt 
ol AmbMj wTitiag beloagi&g t* the Mn^tm period in thm cat^^t&rfes. 
(ij Tbo^e wriltefi on cobu^ iho «&rlIoat of ^hloli ii dated A.U. £0 (ArO^ d4]i): 
(ii) tbes* found on monmurnU, the carlieEt nf Tphtch ia doted A.n, 
(A.t>. Eiaiw2]i; thdee vritton on ■pmpy^uM^ tbo EQC^t (mtiPnt <lf ibrMr 

im dated A*a, 22 fA.J?. But thle tse nqt yet Becti Eladird (pw 

JCACyclopad^ liUim, p. 33S Mid ftbq,.). As to tho Jliet and lent of ih™ 
they do not ooncem us. 

[Tn puing i should like to notice that Mori tie. did not mentwo i^Titings 
found on glnas wcigbie^ vbidk wo con pUco under ihe first ealrgory# The 
ear] tent of tbejie glftw weights li ifeat fonnd m the roUfstion of Iht late 
1>T. Foaqnrt, and is daticd am, 44 (A.n. 664) Lo tht name of *Ohh«i. Hut 
Iho jate CejuLnoTft it dontUfu] about itt eulhontlcijly. He anya In the 
JiSlAFCr^ tome vi, p. 373, under the title of ” Nomj d'Emirt, et de Icotuns 

dontause ou Incump^ele No. 166, . . . (?) 1 (?) ^ 

. . . LTmir 'Okhatft), aye* des roeaape* eiftcteiflj . . . and tuppoaiag 
thit venian is eorrect, it does lut ne»fiuirii>- follow that the date la aji. 44, 
lidee 'Okbat iho 'Amor ruled fnjin 4.a- 44-7 f a+Ii+ 664— 7J, We com nlso 
plaoe tuidertbe ibird ealegory twol^^ltere written in the time of the Prophet, 
The firAt ts the letter aent by Lba Prophet to Al -!3i[Dkawl^^ It U presumed 
to bftTo been found acoidentalty hy a young oiienialist in Manfnkm^ in 
Upper Egypt in 4.D. ISai {see the /ovnuif 1SS4« p. 46S andscq.). 

Bat this is doubtful. Tbe second was tbs dEHuinent gi^en by ths Prophet 
lo Twnata iJrDnry and hi» brothen In the ytsr a.h. 6 (A,n, 030). Jt was 
written by 'Ali Ihn Ah! TntLb on a. pl«ee of lEathcr from his boot. The 
doonmeriit was seen by ibn Fadf-Allah El-'Cmary in the year a 41. "45 
<A.n. 1345) (/ Mamaiik voL i, p, 172)^ It 

wuelao mn by KaHiMhandl In the year aji. SSL (a.p. J4fS].J 
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HU most important criticism refere to the date am. 63, of 
’R-hich he doubts the realitr, as it was the first year of the 
reign of ‘Abd-el-aJhlih, And it is known that tlie Dome of 
the Rock was not built in the first ycora of ‘AVxi'el-Malik’s 
long reign but some years after the beginning of it. It is 
the date in which buildings w'ere finished that used to be 
recorded, and not that in which they were begun. However, 
tbis priest haa done a service in proving the mistake of those 
who thought that tbe Dome of the Rock was built in the time 
of the Caiif 'Omar. 

Then cornea the inscription mentioned by Al-Kodtt‘i and 
copied by A]'JIakrizi (Bulak, vol, li, p. 146^ which inscription 
*Abd-el-‘Aziz ibn Marwan ordered to be written on the bridge 
that he erected over the JChalig al^Kabir in a.h, {a.d. 689), 
This inscription, given by il. Wiet in CJ,A. EgfjjH, vo], ii' 
^o- 648, bas, however, no longer been extant since the 
destruction of the bridge. Hence we cannot compare it 
with OUT slab. 

Of the first century inscriptions, those executed in mosaic 
in the Dome of the Rock and dated from a.h, 72 (a.d. 691 - 2 ), 
i.e, from the reign of -Abd-el-JIalit ibn Marwan, are the 
earliest which we mn compare with our slab. .Al-ila'moon 
erased 'Abd-d-Mnlik s name and replaced it by his own; 
but he did not alter the date, and thus tbe truth was known! 
Contemporary with these inscriptions are two others written 
on braes plates fixed to some doors of the Dome of the Rock 
and also dated a.u. 72 (a.d. 6Di.2). The last part of 
each of them is, however, from the time of Al-ila'moon 
and is datefl from a.h. 216 (a.d. 83)). 

These inscriptioim, which ate still to be Been on the Dome of 
the Rock, were hitherto the most ancient Islamic writincs 
on monuments. Their epigraphy is gnod, very good when 
compared with that of 'Abd-di-Rahman Aldlajri’s tomb- 
atone. This is natural, for the tomhstone is forty-one years 
®Tbcr Moreover, the tombstone is that of an ordinary 
mdjvidual and the writing on it is not carefidJy done, while 




PidiTi rv. 



A,—The bucTiption of Zcbed wkioh is datod a-t>. 512. 

—The mecriptioD of Harran which is dated 568- 

C. —The iuBcrjption of Kaar Biirta which ia dated A.n. 81 (a. a. 700)* 

D, —The inscription of Khni-mia whioh IJ dated {a-D. 710-11)- 
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the inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock are in the name of 
the Prince of the Faithful, and the aeribe was expe^cted to 
do his utmost to produce an excellent piece of work. Again, 
in the mosaic the writing is done ^“ith tesserBSp a thing which 
could bo easily and skilfully worked by the eraftamBn. On 
the other hand, the inscriptions on the tombstone are 
cngravcil yrith a pointed tool in an ordmary and carelessly 
written Cufic script. There are, however, some common 
characteristics in the letters of the tombstone and the other 
inscriptions. The middle a in the former is very like that 
on the Dome of the Rock insomuch as both are open from 
above like the letter Y, 

The writing most similar to that of the tombstone is that 
found in North Arabia on a threshold of a door m Kasr 
Burka. (Plate IV c.) It is dated from a,h. 8I (A.m TOO) 
and in the uame of the prince Al-Walid ibn ^4bd-e^Ma^^k 
before he became a Calif. This Ipisr may bave been built 
by Al-Walid in Korth Ambia as a palace in w hich to 
spend days of rest and enjoyment. 

He may have ordered tbeao inscriptions to be written in 
commemoration of his erection of this palace. In the method 
of engra^ung and epigraphy, these inscriptions and those of 
the tombstone are alike; in both the writing was done with a 
pointed tool and was ordinary Cufic in proportionless and 
iinparallcl lines, not drawn after ii prepared design. The 
characters are very much alike. The invocation of the tmme 
of God is nearly the same in both of them. The > in 

and the V in resemble the * in and the V in 

_^V1, The two inscriptions am verj' simple and carelessly 
written. However, there is some difference in the apeUing 
of the word year; in Ehsr Burka it is written 
while in the tombstone of *Abd-el-RahnLan as well as m 
IJarran^fl inscriptions dated a.d, 568^ (Plate IT a) it U 
written Cn, In fact this 3 used to be written Cj before 
and in the early yeaca of Islam bat was written aftera'arda i 
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Contemporary with the Burka m&criptioiiB are those 
engraved on the atone and marble slabs which were erected 
in the roads of Syria duriDg the reign of "Abci-el-Malik ibn 
ilara'an to commemorate the construction of these roads 
and to show the distance in miles {Plate IV c)* They are 
four slabs found between A.n. 1884 and i902. The epigraphy 
is very carefully done, as they are in the name of the Prince 
of the Faithful 

Ihu El'T^y has mentioned in his work 1 Tarikh 
an inscription contemponiry with these, and which he said 
had been seen by a certain Ibn El Sonbadi in the Cairo 
Library^ on a sphere made by Ptolemy and beaxmg an 
iuscnption showing that it had belonged to the Prince Khalid 

ibn Yarid ibn Slo'awiya j^VI *jU 

Ct. Unfortunately, this sphere is not extant, and 

we cannot compare it with that of the tombstone of 
^\bd-el-Rabman ibn Khair Al-JJajTi. 

In AM. 92 (a.d, 710-11) l^xirra ibn St^rik renewed 
*Amr's mosque and wrote the ilate of the renovation on 
a tablet known as the fjreen Tablet and which is also no 
longer extant. 

Janssen and Savignac found in Kaat Khamna during their 
travels in Arabia many inscriptions, the most perfect of 
w'hieh is eleven hnes in length and k dnt-ed a h, 92 
{a.d. 710-11) (Plate fV i>b Most of the characters in this, 
macription resetnble those of the tombstone. The middle 
* 3 f however, was sometimes opened from above and some^ 
times closet! 

The most ancient Arabic inscription known in Egypt was 
that written in inelicf on the column of the Kilometer in the 
Roda Island between the 15th and ITth cubes. It dates 
from A.H^ 96“7 {a.b, 714^16) during the reign of Solaymsn 
ibn 'Abd-ebMalik. This iuscriptiou m 

ji repeated four times. It is 



JRAS. im 


PlateT. 



A. —P*rt ol the CDostruction t«t of the Dome of tUir Rock which ia dfttcd 

A.II. 72 691-2), 

B. —part ot thtf macription of the br&« ptote« ol the Dome of tbs Hock 

which is dated A,lf. 72 fA,ti- 691-2). 

C. “Thi‘Inscription of the MilostofU', Bob ol'B'nd which is doted A, A- S6 

(A.II. 7(»). 

D. —The inscription of Khl rbat Kltil from the end of the hrst centurv a.h. 

(beginnifig at tho eighth century a,d.). 

fi KS.1 
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not dated, but alt the tiirtomiifi assert that it is as old as 
tbe Nilofneter itself, 

XeTt to this Inscription come three others of the end of 
the first century. These were found in Kusair *Ainia {AM. lOCV 
(a.d. 718-19)), Khirbat Nitil, (Plats V o] and ^4in Sufiya. 

When comparing "Abd-eURahman’^s tombstone with the 
existing inscTiptionB of the first oenturyT see that it 

lesetobles some in the deaign of the letteiSj the others being 
somewhat different. This is due to the fact that these 
inecriptions may be classified into two kinds : the fiT5t> 
carefully done and intended for iraporfcant cases ; the other^ 
written hurriedly and in an ordinary handwriting and used 
for ordinary purposes* The inscriptions of the first kind 
are right-angled, having equldistaut Imes and equal letters. 
In other words^ it is written in what m really Ctific wTiting* 
Those of the other kind axe very much like the Xaelii. This 
tends to prove that the Cnfic and NaslAi writings were 
originally twins; otherwise^ the Naakhi, because of its 
simplicity^ was older than the Cufio* 

The inacriptiona which resemble the tombatone ate those 
of ^asr Burka {a.h. SI), of Kharana (A.H. 92), and of lyusair 
'Amra {a.h* IOO), They also bear much resemblance to the 
pre-lslamio inscriptions in Zebed and IJarran, This is clearly 
seen in Plate IV, whicb contains some aimilar letters in 
these inscriptions^ 

The other inscriptions which differ from ^Abd-d'-Rahman^s 
tombstone as regartfe design but resemble it in shape are 
those of the Dome of the Rock on mosaic and brass pbtes 
fixed to the door and dated from A_m 72. and those engraved 
on milestones from a.h. 86 and ^irbat Nitit. We have drawn 
a part of each of them in Plate V in order to show that they 
are simibr to those of the first kind in the shape of the letters,, 
but different in the careful and perfect design which caused 
the letters to be right-angled. 

As regards the text itself, the mscriptloaa of the first century 
may also be classified into two sets. The first are those 
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wiitt*ii in commemoration of ths constructiom of moDumenta 
or biiildmgfl. TL& second are funerary bearing the 

name of the deceased^ the date of his deatht and aome pious 
wishea or Coranic verses. The second are usually written 
on iomlistones and of tombs. The inscriptions of the 
Beoond part- are the only ones comparable to Sibd-el-Kahnian'B 
tombstone. They are those in Kharaua and Khirbat NitH. 
They are simUar in some formulae. In *Abd-eUKa^man'it 

tombstone the scribe vnote In Khanma^s 

inHcription there is nearly the same phrase though with greater 
length and clearness: (?) 

I- _ • 

j <U ^-ti' U In the inscription of Khirbat Nitil 
there is ^a57 U £J-1 Jj jjl 


t 



^Vbd-ehfEahman's tombstoact unlike the others preserved 
in the Cairo Museum, baa the foHowing charactefktles 

1. The AMaieriid: It is of limestone aud only very rarely 
was a piece of this kind used as a tombstone in the Timi 
five centuries after the Hegira. The two uiatcrials which 
were used in the tombstones of these five centuries were 
marble and sandstone. On the latter the inscriptions were 
graven in sunken letters and always antronnded by a frame* 
But in 'Abd^el-Rahman’s tombstone the uTlting is engraved 
and has no frame, 

2, The Methcd of En{fravijig : In the tombstones of tho 
first five centuries a.h, the engraver used to level the plate 
which he was going to use and on which he drew straight and 
parallel lines. On these lines he would paintp in black ink^ 
what he desired to write. Then he would engrave it eatefully. 
That is not the case with this tombstone* The lettcm of 
the upper part are small while those of the lower are large. 
The lines are neither straight nor parallel and the letters are 
not neatly cut* 

5. The Shape of t/te Chartteters: In this tombstone there are 
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two Ictteis wWcli liad a special shape and design until the 
end of the second century. But they changed and took 
another shape in the be^nning of the third century. These 

letters are * and a. The a of this tombstone in 

and ^...>^3^1 a» two semicircles one above the other. 

Also the middle - is opened from above like the letter V. 

-4. The SpeUing i The middle 1 in and baa 

been dropped. The dropping of the middle I and some 
other vowels was ftiMitient in the beginning of Islam. 
They wrote J-l . . . with no I, as the 

Coran is written. Again, the word was written in this 

tombstone ^ with an open Cj ; we have never seen this 
in otlic3^ though we havo often come across 

the confusion botw^etu the Open and the closed i in the word 

of the phmae 

5, The Farmuhe ; Its fontiulao differ from those which we 
sec in other tombstones. In fact it is unique in snch phrased 

Afl to the personality of ^Abd-cl-Hahman ibn ^air 
Al^JIaji-i, and whether he was a great ttum or not, we caimot 
say Very much. AJ-Sam^ani in Kitab Hi^J-Ansab said that 
this dtsba might l)e 

(1) Al-Hajri .ii'ljajr ..,^1 which was 

the name of threo tribes, one of 'the other of 

tJw-j - Ca *J oori the third of ojVI —.sj 

(2) Al-Uojri from Al-IJoir which is the 

name of a place in Yemen. 

1 am inclined to think that ‘Abd-chRnhman ibn Khair 

was from ai Vi IJsjr Al-Ard. because 1 notice in Jbn 
Dukmak (voL iv, p. 125), when speaking of Giza, the 
following passage 

jjiiB. Jtyain iDsOr 
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J jil iLL-ifi J ^U1 Ji-1 VJLi :>i VI J 


“ Tills is an Islamic city built in a,h, 31, It is said tint its 
construction was finiBhci] in a.u, 22, The teaHOn of thb 
construction was that when ‘Amr ibn AI-'A? returned 
from AJexaudria with his army and took bis oIxmIc in Ftislat, 
he onlercci a part of his army to stay in Gisa Icat an enemy 
should attack his army from that aide. He left in Gikb 

the tribe of from ^; they are and jU 

sons of ujcj **^3. He left also and some of the 

« g- 

tribe xjl from the subdiTision jj VI ^ jaI-I 

and some Abj-ssimana whose Diwan was in aj*Vl WTien 
Amr was safe and fixed in Al-Fusta^ he asked those 
whom he had left in Gisa to join him, but they disliked 
that,,.’* 

Al-Makriri in bis IChifat (vol. i, p, 306) meiittofts this 
story and adds ibn Dukmak’s text after Kuda'i, with a 
slight difference (i« he saya: ^ jj VI ^ Aii'U» ^ 

O', ,^1 Oj * 

This ia clear evidence that some of ij Vi came to 

Egypt after the conquest and lived in Gixa in A .tr, 21, ‘ Abd-el- 
Rnhman ibn Khair was one of this tribe. He died in a.h. 31 
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and Vr^tLB^ buried ia Al-Katafa outaldo Al-Fustat. He may 
have been a boy or an ordiuary taan who died ten yeiira after 
the conquest'. In the Cairo MuBonm of Arab Art I came aerows 

Another tombstone of a woman of this tribe ealled 

^adat bmt ^lohammed Al-Hajri ¥rho died 

iu A.H. 238+ This proves that this tribe remained till that 
date. 

This valuable monmnentt ^Abd-cl-Rabtnau^a tombatone, 
ia now exhibited m the third room of our Museum nndoc 
No. I, as being the oldest known raonmneiit in the Islamic 
world. 


Note by D. B. Mai^oliouth: In line 3 of the mucriptiont 
p, 322^ for Irly we should read i.e. l*llj and us”* 

In the ZrtVscJinyjf fiir Sernitistik^ vii^ 1£17 (1929)» E, Litt- 
mann publishes yet another pre-Islamio Arabic Inscription, 
which is difficult to decipher. 







Naicds^kba 

Bt JABL CIUBPEXTIKR 

rptlK hymi Rl\ iil, 53, l& of m obscure and dii&ciift nature. 

OldenbcTg^ in it only an incoEgnioua jimibk ol 
discoiiutfctfid stanzas and refuses to adopt tbe theories of 
either Hillebrandt or Geldoer eoaceming it. The former 
scholar* looked upon it as a colketjon of yajgmuvabijah 
belonging to the lionsc^aaerilice j but it peally seems difHcult 
to giibsrribe to such an explanation. The late Professor 
Geldncr again alwajna * maintaineil that die hymn repreaentod 
a unifomi composition which had been taken out from the 
complete family saga of the AT^^amitmfi. In one passage 
he calls it un ayu^maidm Au/Ad; and^ as then at any rate 
he was a stauiich supporter of the dtAyaiwi-tbcory of Oldcnbcrgp 
he probably found little difficulty Jn looking upon it as lieing 
the metrical part of a composition^ the prpac frame of w-lneh 
w^aa wanting and could only be supplied from Sayapa and 
other comiiietitator literature. The present writer long ago 
tried to e?^plain why he cannot acc?c]Jt the ffMyfl'HU-tbeory^* 
But in spite of that it seems to him that Geldner was probably* 
in the main, right in looking upon the hymn one connected 
piece of poctn'p though details partly remain very obscure* 

Howevefp I am not prejiared to enter upon a diseufifiJon of 
the hymn in genera^ nor is that ncccftsary^ to my present 
purpose, >vhich is only to deal with one wrse* or* rather, 
with one single word in that verae, concerning which 1 might 
venture a tnuckst suggestion. The verse in question is the 
fourteenth* which ruiiH as follows :— 

Kim te krnvanii ktkakpi 
ndAifctm dtihr^ nd lajxinti ghamiim \ 
d iio bimra prdni&gandasya vMi 
nairdsdkhdtn mtidhayd nah || 

^ CL H, i, K|i:|. 

■ Cl Pr-i 3 ^ 

* Cf. Vtdi^ke Siudiem, LS, t X>cf ifF^ in Ui SS 

l>fr Eiffreda, i* 303 iqq, 

* Cl. Dii p. 1 fqq- 
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Ap n wliob the at^nm ojTertt iid apecbl difitiiltieA fci the 
tmDPl&tor^ only three words are of unknown meaning. 
Of thiise^ howevcFi must^ without the slightest doubt, 

denote a certain jjeople; already the Ninikta 6, 32^ tdls us 
about kJfcatit tianm dcio' fiOTyaniv^uht and they have been 
jilentjfied, thoiigb on very slight groundsj with the Magadbas^ 
As for praiUMifffitidaf there is also Uttle doubt that it is a nomcn 
pmprhmit though there Is also another explanation,^ But, 
if such at^uruptiona arc fairly safe, the to Is no thing but 
uncertainty concerning the word r^iouialr^a. Saya^ja^ 
in his commentaiy to this verse^ follows Y^ha and explains 
it thus i nlc^SH iMmy&nhuipaditu Mkha putm^vi^rddi- 
jiannnpard yena m nledMkh^h ; hut in the introducrtion to 
bis Bhd^ya he upholds another opinion^ siniply tellitig us 
about miadiskhittn ^idfna ^mgaram. Apj»arently ho had no 
solid tradition to keep to^ nor wilJ any of his explanations 
inspire much oonfidenec. 

Boethlingfc-Rotb and Grasstiiann adopted as most probable 
the common explarmtion of Yaska and translate tlie word 
by “low people, outcasts'', while CJcldner^ at le«^ in his 
later works, takes naicd^kha to bo the name of some town. 
Hillebrandt, however, quite correctly objects that in the 
SiiTjihitas the word idktid never means ** branch of a people^ 
gens”, but simply “branch, stalk, iwig'\ and that con¬ 
sequently naimiBkhii could only mean ” belonging to, con¬ 
nected with (a plant) with low'_. turned down branches "* 
We cannot heie follow his arguments in detail.® However, 
he thinks that ntcdjciMa must mean the plant with ” turned 
tlown twigs ”; and, aa there m mally only one plant that plays 
an important part in the life of the V^ic Annns, vk. the 
Somaj this must be one of its names. This seems not im- 
iKwisiblo, though we Must admit tbat anything like a s'ricf 

^ T^irakta, e, 33, «i£pbJi» ea a laumr '' and pttMnajiajuia u 

hif offipHog. howirrcr, \n Iho rntroduetion to hii RV 

aLiiip]y Hyi pmnMa^Hd^f nAma wJikh ftfptiart taofB i&Dfiibk. 

^ Cf. Vedud^t end td.* j, GtNl 


naica^akha 
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proof is Eoisabigr Iti another passage,^ however, HiUebrandt 
to think that nakdmkha is in reality = yuiiyaffrodha^ 
«md that already in li V. iii, 53, U, we hear abcmt the poaflessbn 
ol banyan-treea and their products* 

This last suggestion oI his I believe to be correct in so lar 
that naicaiukhii la mofit probably identical with nuij^isjJodAtf, 
which must again mean that nlc^sakAa is in reality = 
n^agrodlia. It has Wn assumed that the banyan-tree ih 
not mentioned in the Rigveda—neither nyi^rodfiQ nor taia 
Qccnrfing there—but Geldncr seesiis to me to have definitely 
proved that this is not the case.* The staiiaa whieh must 
undoubtedly allude to it i* J?F. 2-t, 7: 

abudkni rdjd Fdruno vdna^^ja 
uTdhv&tn stipam dadaie pulddah^h | 
metnd sthur updri biuthnA e^dm 
asfud a}ilAr mhitdh huhrih | [ 

There aeems no doubt that the tree with which the naiverse 
is here compared must be the nyagrodh<^. And this leads 
fiuther to the fig-tree with its roots upwards and its branches 
downwards, which is mentioned in the Sdih. Up, 0,and in 
Bhaffai^dglid, 15, 1.* It is quite true that this tree is in the 
passages just quoted called an mvatiha ; and the latest editor 
of the Bhi^QK'adyltd has tried to adduce an explanation 
for this somewhat astounding fact.* But I doubt whether 
such an c.xplanatlon is really very' necessary, and whether 
the aimilka uot, because of its greater holiness within 
Cfirtaiii circlcB, simply been suhstituted for the uyoffrodhitt 
which was no doubt originally spoken of in this allegory- 

^ IjOc. p. Aj. 

' Cl. v+SciiTDodpr, jET. JkttliHp P-B4 )i 

u. It hw dealt with itfl rer*& JfF. i, T» wiiboot memtiQuJpg the pftper 
by G^Mn^r ^ ho^vetp his TDa^l^ ttiibinly Xh6 tfttne. 

^ Oq tblfl nzkd ENQianjc^t^d topin t. SoJirwdi^r^ leo trlt., p. 59^ Tba 

idea of the tm wlllt it* roat* turned upwards eppamntly timTcDed far 
4aqt4tde indiiip cIk KAganaw, i>er umi^^Arfc SdkttmnfTib^um in An^w far 
A«UgvyMswi^M*chafi^ li3 eqq- 

* Cf* KiUp Thi p- 
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But that in really a miDor point ■ the chief thing m that the 
n^roitha seems in have been known also to the poetn of 
the Rigveda, and there in thua no obntaele to assuming that 
naicdidkJia tealJy cneanH 

But if such be the caae what, then, does this ttaicGSuthf^ = 
JMiy^^t/jrf^dha mean ! it is quite true that Kdttjd^ana 
3rauta Su. x, 30 prescribes that i*ea| 8oma should not be 
given to a k^trij/a or a iind that instead of it one 

should give them the juice of the ii^4i^mdAa-fruit squeezed 
out in milk. And the Aitiimja Hr. vti* viii, 10 in a 
inysterious way ideatifica the n^offtodha with the kmiriyn- 
or rqftffi^^aste,^ It is thus not uimatuial that Hjllebmndt 
on second thoughts arrived at the conclusion that maicdMkha 
does here nieari the piCKlucts (i.e. the fruit and possibly the 
milk-juiec of the ban^^n-tree. However^ this does not 
seem to mo very probable^ as the possession of these products 
could scarcely be ho very ram and precious that speciaS 
prayers should be offcied to Indm to grant its possesion» 
The banyan-troe ia, and has most probably alwaj^ beciij 
fairly common throughout India lioth in a wild and a cultivated 
state.^ 

Then there must be another possible ci^latLatlou which 
I shall venture to put forth here. It is a w'eU-fcnown fact 
that amozigud) trees looked upon as sacred by the Hijidua 
the aivaUha (pe^jpul, ficu^ rdighsa L.) and the nt/a^rodbit 

^ bcr^ffukfisis L,) have since olden tunc occupied the Irout 
rank, \ery numerous j>as9agi;=}s m more recent litemtune^ 
testify to the holinefis and worship of the ; and I 

will abstain from quoting here more thou a few passages, as, 
o.g.. Yule-Burnell p. 65 sqq.; Tavemier^s 

fffti'vls in e<h Ball-Crooke, ii, 154 aq» (with literature) ^ 
DuIkus, Hindu d/unnerj, and Cen^tn>nie»i cd. 

Beauchamp ^ p. 652 aq. - Watt, Cfnnnterciiil Froduds, p. 537 


^ Cf. HUkhnndt, i, 24 a b(j+ 

* Cf- Watt, C'oniRirpr^tfl Prodjtcif^ p, 537^ 
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{with mmercHiA t^fertnces which ans only partly accessible 
to me in Upsala); Tburistoii* ofid SuptrelUioni of 

S, India, 177-219; Slccnian's Rambles and RecoHeclimSt 
cd. CrookL% p. SS5 * Enthoven, Bottdmij Folklore^ pp. 118 sq.j 
291, ct€. Worship of the banyan-tree gcnenilly oonsista of 
tying threads round the stem^ daubing the bark with red 
colour,^ and aacndcing glass-beads, copper coins, etc., to 
the tree. That this worship dates from olden times and was 
fonnerly of a less amiable character vre shall see presently. 

Thus 1 venture to think that naiedmiha means “ a 
worshipper of the Hlcd^dtha i.c. of the banyan-tree. And 
the translation of the stanisa /fr. iii, 53, 14 would run some¬ 
thing like this: ’VlTiat do the cows amongst the Kikata*» 
avail thee 1 They ® milk no milk to be misLed with Soma, 
they make no ghanna^ hot. Bring unto ns the possessions 
o( Pramagantla, render into our hands the worshipper of 
the banyan-tK^,” 

Of the Kika^a's we know’ next to nothing. Tlie identifica- 
tieii of this people with the Magadhas is old, but is probably 
simply founded upn a fanciful rapprocheiuent of Fra- 
vuxf^nda with But one thing seems to me to be 

clear from the atansa iii^ 53, 11; 

lipa pr^ii kusikdi cetd^adhvam 
dkvam rdyi prd mailcaia suddsah | 
rijd vrlrdm jan^hanai prdg dpu§ dda§ 
dthd ifQjdte t^rfra d pjrtMv^dh \ [ 

Here we are told that King Sud^ will conquer his foes in the 
East, the West, and the North, And a few verses after this 
liidra, the heavenly wardord, is exhorted to conquer the 

* On eviviiionijLJ Uikubbig with red dr yellow colom-ef. myuiiele 

in fwtw^Fiff Jacsbi^ p. 270 wid iiid. ^»f. ItI, and tbo paper by 
M. PrxylujikJ, J^-cruc fftiii. dtM 347 iqq. (ef. Sha M. do ik 

Y&lt^ FouEsin, Aead^mie Eayale di la Ckum de* 

JMirUy 1P20, 31 

■ Wx, tie 

* The s^ftorma ii, of eotirae, the pot of heated milk oaed Kt 
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Tv^ho had aj^piirently not surrvndi^ml to Budis. 
From thifi it Aeenm an obviouB conctusion that the Kika^a^s 
livud to thf? ^uth ol the placf! where Vi^voniitra and his kin 
eomposed their hymns and sucrificed for Biidaa. As this 
was probably somewheTo in the Punjab we may be fairly safe 
in assuming that the Kika^a^a lived at aome place in the 
Sindh territoTT. In thia cfjnnc:^tioii wc may perfaa[ 3 a 
remember that the sacred aimtlhii {p^pat} undoubted I v 
occurs on a sea] found at Mobenjo-Dam ; but thia may 
nothing but an idle guess. 

The Kiknta^s apparently w'em luirbairians of un~Arvnn 
origin and with an un-Aryan nameJ Tlier did not offer 
aacrificea to the Aryan gods, and seem Ui have been eBpecially 
averse to the ritual uae of milk. If my auggefitloii be accepted 
they were also worshipper*? of the sacred fig tree, the ii^ffrodha. 
Now, there h scarcely one triW of Indo-European stock 
that did not worship and even offer Hucrilicefl to trees and 
tree-spirita *; and thus it does not seem iib if the A rvans 
would despii 5 e and hate the Klkata^a es|>ceially of 

tliidr cult of the However, to the question 

why they did it 1 shall answer without fail: because the 
1111 -Ary an tribes offered huiiiau sacrifices to the banyan-tree 
and probably did it in a pecnlinrly Tevolting way. 

The proof of this sugge^itioii U offered by certain ainong 
the Pali 

Already the short Jaiuka 15 {Aydeif^ihlioitaj^iakti) ^ mentions 
bloody sacrifices offered to the spirit of a ii^^mdAs-trec, 
though human beings am not mentioned here: ame K^mmUhe 
cka^mim fjaniake kutiitAikf} gdnwlmre Ihiie nutrodimnikkhe 
demtdf/a b&tikammam patijdnUvQ omniardycna a^nlm bahu 

J Of the wdrdii with tr quite m number, u e,h, tiwJbt , 

40®., k dccide^ljr uq-Aiyui Uld tnuit Iiatb b«u 

bcrTOwjpd ifum Utlmr Unguftt^. VA-U xViruita, Vi, 33. of triM mi 

imp^ibln etymology of KtkaS^ f = 

. ; wmprvheiufcivt ^ttclc on thi* io AulfmAoa 

dcr indA^mian. Allitinwishindt*, H, 5)a squ, 

* Jai4ika od. FukUAhtfU, I, 10®, 
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pane tyidkilva ** mwcdiwimii mkkhamiihfn solo. 

ilowfver^ tho trw-spritc tiifn^d out to be n Bodkisattvft uod 
declined tlie bloody a^rificei. 

If now we turn to 50 (Z)«?!ninedAa_/fl(aAxi) * wo Bball 

hear about motn revolting practices. The BodhiaAttvft at 
one time waj5 Prince Brabmadntta of Eeimres, After his 
atudiea in Ta^silu he returned and took up the viee-n;gency 
{oparujjct]. And then we let the test itself speak: ** ro^i^uflt 
saoKjfy^ Bdranomt^ffirino Aorift, Jet'oio 

nmtio&satUiM bahi^je^kakukkti^ukamd^ ^ t'adhUvd 
ndiUtpfmkuT^ki pupphagandhehi ceiiEi oa 

karoniu Bodhi^nih cinttsi: *idani 
demiaimm^liku bahim pdnamdhafn htmtti, rnnhajana 
yehhutjycna adhamma^mi^ niidiiho, aham pUu acoayen^ 
rajjmi tabhitm eiam pi QktUim^ivd updgetCtm pdnar<tdham 
kdtuin lid flaBjror/ifli'' ^kadivamm ratham ahhimtfha $tngam 
nikkhaiUo ekamvifn iwhants t'^nrukkhe -iiioAdjansni 

tatmim rukkhe iiiMo^fideLYiMyd sciniite putia- 
dhtiUf^i^^fafhSdisii yam ieclmii iam lain jjatlhmUim^ 

So Toihd orayha tam mkkkam upa^mkamtlm g&ndk^ipupphehi 
pujftrd iidakena ahkltekatp kiUm mkJ^nm padokkMmfp 
ki^ivd d*^mtdmam§idiko huivd d^mtam nomassihd nilJiatn 
afdiiniyha nagamm In this way he then continued 

hifi worship of the great banyan-tree and dnsUyt at the death 
of bis father, became king. He then msolved to put ao end 
to the bloody aacrihees and did it in this way: ^ ^ p ojmece 
«! brdtiinanagahapaliddayo m sanfitpairtjse(tia aindriitvn; 
*jdndlhn bko mayti kfJia kdm^i^ tajjam pallan^tL *Najdndma 
dci^'ti. eoVidm mznui voiartikkhtim yatidhddihi 

pujetid anjalijp ]^yahrH'd diuJmp^ibbo^ti. 

*Anm deed Vi. *Tadd aham paiihawm aidijtim : 
pdpunmdmi balikatmmm karissdm'Ui't tmm uie dcmtdga 
diitibftdWHi idam mjjam hddham^ iddni haUksafnnMim 

^ nl. FhiIwII, i, 2^9 

^ The oDi^k pig itlH sre f&VouriE« AnilQDlklf in papoilar 
in [n-di^. 
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l^rissamif lidfnhe jxijxincam ahitt:€ thipp^m ball- 

himiiuirn sajjclhS'ti. ^tcim Hm paiijulnui dtvaiaii^^ *BhQ 
oham devalflya 'yie ■rai rajyV jKlnalipat&dim 

panra dmaJtaJc&mimni dam uhi&iiiAkamtmpalhe mmdddj/a 
vallifmnti U antai'mldhiuiaip.^^ (mlikaftmam 

lafi^admTti tmtdie bhenm cardppfha 'amhiitam 

rdjd iipardjakdle peva ^mm djfdcit sod'dhatn mjjam f35puj^i- 
smmi ye nxe rajje dmalUl btiUiyia&anii te aalibe ^hdU-tm bali- 
Iximnutm I^nsaaffilli so Iddni jsonea^ddham ilw^anddfiafu 
dtissllahwinmn sajjiaddya mUantdiidnam dus^tuwjtp 
yhd^dj)etm lesain hadayafmmsddini yd/tdpetm demtdya bati- 
kamnmm trdFelukdttm, evan ca i§^i^ravddffo jd/mntuHu 
ea poua vuivil ye ddni ilo jHiffkdya dusnlaJuimme vaUiasa^di 
temm mh^mrn yfmfetm yanmm yajili^ dydeamiit 

Ill th-L continuation of thia story no itaerifice ia^ of coLir$iej 
performed os the whole thing hem only described m being 
a trick of a liuddhiat prince to keep oiiiicbiovouij subjects 
in check. But this is of no iniportAnce, is for more 

importfiot is that the niinisten;^ etc+j are not in the slightest 
degree aatontsbed at the king's cruel conimond, hut at once 
gi>o publicity to it. And. there is no doubt tiist the author of 
this toxt knew about the habit of offering huLimn sacrifices to 
banyan-tmcB iu which sacrifices the entrails, blood and 
flesh of the victims were the substantial parts of the bnlL 

Even more horrid practices ace described in 353 

(Dhoimisakkfijdifika).^ The Bcidhisattva was once & world- 
fomwl teacher at Taxi laj an d amongst Iub pupils was Prince 
Brahmodatta from. Henarea. a youth of a Imnah and cruel 
disposition. After stome time ho succeeded his father as king. 
His pumAtto, a greedy and cruel scoundrel, luApirod him with 
the idea of conquering the kings of varioua cities in order to 
become the sole mlcr of India, Alter a gtept number of 

* Although tfenriffl I* in tKt rwiiio^ ol hotli FfttUibijU « Wc tnumi do 

doubl rf44 li. 

* od. VAetWll. iii, 1S7 sqq. 
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conquests lie at last proceeded to lay siege to Taxila' but the 
Bodhisattva knew how to inistrate Ms e:SDrtE« And then 
we turn to the text itself: “ Bardn^Ksimjapi Gangailre tmhaia 
niffr(tdhanikkhas^a rndle sdnim parikklnpapclm upari irlidnam 
kdrfH^ siitfanam pah hdptii'd ni iwuin ^^ ^ Sa Jav^udtpaiale 
^thassitm rdjdno ffahetvd yujjhamdno pi Takkastt^m gatielum 
amlckoftta purokiia7n p^cebi: ^dcafiya, ntapam eftakehi rajuki 
saddAwt a^n£vu Takkosilam pabulum wi ^akkf?$mf Hn nu 
kho kdlabbanli. * Maharaja rdjmahae^idmm akkblni uppdtdvd 
hiccbitn jdidklid pahmimdhumniammm dddya hm^mim 
Hi^rodbe nibhaitaJet'iiluy^it balikamniam kaivd antavalffhi 
rukkfiam parikkbipilm hhilapahmT^tikdni karmf^a^ rTtim 
iui kkipjmm eva jayo bhamssailll,** 

This horrid sacrifice was Bpeiidjly perforDied in the manner 
preHcribed by that human ghoul^ the purahUa. The unhappy 
princes w'ore knocked unconsciotiB^ then their eyes were slit 
outj the bodies cut open and the entrails t&kcn out^ whereupon 
the ciLrcases w'ere thrown into the river. The entrails were 
then hung as ^landa on the tree, and it wns marked with 
fipread hands dipi>ed in the blood of the victims.^ The number 
of men a£M;riljced is, of course, entkoly fanciful; but there is 
not the slightest douht that- wc have here before ua a detailt^d 
and true description of a peculiarly horrid form of human 
sacrifice performed as a to the spirit of the banyan-tree^ 
The descriptLoii talliefl only too well with tliose of saeribeoa 
known from more jnodern times to be pure faiicv^ 

The Mahd^utasQmajdiaka {Jdtata 537) * is the Tvolbknown 
story of the king who by tasting bunian flesh turned into a 
man-eating ogre and exiled by his subjecto^ fii the forest 
he caught human beings and fed on their flesh. There is no need 
to repeat this long and rather tedious atory, and we shall only 

^ On th^ cf. Ul* by PrafesHr m 

VtrMioiff^n En 2£tile4£fitn^n b£i:e Kim. AbufEmta npai Wiiitt^cAuppen^ Afitm 
LtHirk^nAe, £ i 218 0 Q20). I^feasor Vegfi cm 22 L refpn to Lfae 
l7AQrui*Akhrtj6£ala^. 

^ J^iaka ^ Fi,uit1iyll, r, 4S6iqf|. 
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point to a passage on p, 472 where the ogre who lives bcorath 
a banyan-tree makes the fallowing vcm to the spirit of the 
tree: mkkhudemte, Ai^ oie mflahabtJi^niun; ycvn 

mmm phmukam kaium fiakkkufmAi mkalaJuviludipe 
ekOnainkhattit/dnam yahbfhUeim kfuindhfim dharntm antehi 
'parikkhipitm pa^caTftadhuTattmmsem batikamnm m k^ru- 
The sacriBce spoken of here is of preciaoiv the same 
nature as the one referred to in the passage quoted above; 
entrails of the victim hung on the tree, its trunk besmeared 
^ith the bloofJ, heart, liver, etc., olTcred as balL There is not 
the slightest, reason for doubting thi-sc detailed and blood - 
eunlling deseriptions. And it is quite obvious that the spirit 
of the banyan-tree was looked u|>on as having an insatiable 
craving for human flesh and blood. The present cnstoni of 
daubing the tree with vermilion is most probably a reminiscence 
of far more sinister rites^^ 

If such were the rites with which the aboriginal tribea—fu^d 
thus perhaps exien the Kika^^s—worahipped the banyan-tree^ 
there is little wonder that the Aryans cherished a peculiar 
hatred towar^is tbcnu It may even have happened Ifuit some 
of their own, having been taken captives of wari hod lost their 
lives in this horrible way; we remember in this conneetion 
that the Xhonds were peculiarly keen on kidnapping Brahmin 
boys for their Meriah sacrifii^. 

The Jatakas also know of other superstitions connected 
with the banyan-tree. In iv, 350 sqq. w^e hear of a magic 
nyoyrodha haunted fay ivhich grants all sorts of precious 
gifts I and ki iv, 4i4 f, the Hpirit of a banyan-tree gniuta 
children to a pijor w^omaii and to the wife of a purokka —an 
idea which is still fully alive in India * and is of a pattieiilarly 
primitive trend. It is highly probable that the idea of the 
gaTidharm, that mysterious being which according to Buddhist 


* dijcfl n&l mmi that to roj rerniilion 

OMMi in f| t^lwKy^ h flubetitale far (hmSAn} blood. 

■ Cf, i^.g. Enthckven Bomhti^ Fotkhrr^ p. £ 91 , tic. 
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theory must be present nt the conception was origionlly 
nothing but the primitive hJea of pregnancy being caused by 
the woman passing a certain tree, an ant-hilJ, etc* As w have 
it in Buddhist lore, it has, however, been minced up with the 
more scientific idea of physiologica] paternity. It ia, however^ 
quite clear that we cannot enter upon the discussion of these 
ideas hero. 

The results of these modest Unes^ if results there be, are then 
that in J? iii^ 63^ 14, the word naicaiakha means “ worshipper 
of the banyan-tree ” i and that the worship of that tree 
was peculiarly hateful to the Aryans because of the atiocioua 
human sacrifices perfonueil in connection with it^ 

^ On ihjj ide* pf, WiniiiBcht Q^mri mwi dii Ijthrt t*jt 
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A Bakhtiari Prose Text 

By n. L. R. LORtMER. C.T.E. 

rjiHE ass£jnblag(^ of tribes known w* tho Balitiiiri occupy 
the mountain tract in Southern Persia lying rougMy 
between longitudes 4S 40"* and 51 £, bounded on the south 
by the plains of Khuzlgtan and on the north by the districts 
of Chaharmahttk Faredaii^ and Khonsar, where the central 
Iranian Plateau hlend* into the great flouthem tnountain 
range. 

The Bakhtiari tril>c» fall into two nuiin groupst the Haftlang 
and the Chaharlang. The Uaftlang pre<lominatc both in 
numbers and importauco and are almost entirely nomadiOt 
while the Chaharlang aru for the moat part a settled popula¬ 
tion cMicupying the country pound Qala* Ttil in the south-caat 
copiicr of the joint tribal territory. 

For iniomuition regarding the hbtory and social organissa- 
tion and conditions of the Bakhti^i reference may be made 
to Lori Cur^n^ft Persia ^ vol, and for an exceUent summary 
including more recent mat'erial, to the valuable article 
cntit1e<J **The Bakbliaiia^^ by Sir Arnold T. Wilson, in the 
Joutnal of tke Cenirixl Asian Socieiift vol, xiiij part- iiit 1926^ 
pp, 20i>“25. 

Thk essay contains a uaeM bihliography, to which may now 
he added the articles “ Lnr and ““ Lmbtan by ilinorsk^^ 
in the Encydojxttdm of Ishm (1928). These articles give an 
admirable summary of what is known regarding the Lurs^ 
the larger ethnological group of which the Baj^tiari arc a 
IraotiDu^ They are further provided with bibliographies, 
which include Persian as well as European liteiarj^ source. 

There is further to bo mentioned the A'z/id6 i Tankk i 
flnMfiari, m PcKiau, by Sultan Muhammad KayfnT* compiled 
under the direction of the late distinguished BaJ^tiari chief 

jiuH. APRIL loaa. 2 ^ 
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Haji ‘Ali QuU Khan. Saniar Aa'fltl, complete in the ymr 
1333 A-H. This work consists of about 6D0 fscp. litbogmphed 
pages. A consirlcmble portion of it is formed by quotations 
from tho works of European wtitcnSt e.g, Layard, Curzotij 
eto-j which are of no value to those who have aoecas to the 
originals, but there are alfio quotations from Persian w^ks, 
andj more valuable still, original histories] and topographic 
matter with some references to tribal organization^ administra¬ 
tion, and customs. It is a pity that this original eiement of 
the work was not developed in greater completenesB and 
dctiilL The book is not easy to obtain, and 1 luive to 
thank Sir Arnold Wilson for procuring a copy for my 
inspect lOD. 

The language of the Bayitiari is one of a group of Persian 
dialects extending geographically along the moiintiiin tract 
from Pusht i Kuh on the ivest to the Kuhgilu and Bdamasani 
territories on the east. This group b akin to that of the Pars 
dialects» including Modem Persian. 

The differences from Slodern Persian arc niarkcd In the 
sphere of phonology and there is al.'to some divergence in 
Yogabular)'. In morphology the divergence i$ limited in 
rangc^ and in RjnUix there is nothing radically different from 
non-literary colloquial Pemian, 

Up till recently the BaJAtiari dialect lind received little 
attention. A few words had been recorded by travellers in 
the nineteenth ceatury, but it was only in f910 that Oskar 
Mann published bis Z)nr Mtmdarten der LurSt^mme in 
Sudwesfitchen Persia in wliieh he gives something less tlian 
two pages of prose testa and about 339 lines of verse* arul 
a vocabulaTy of some 120 distinctively Bakhtifiri wools. 

In his introduction Mann disposes ol the previoualy-allege<l 
relationship of Bakhti^i to the Kunlbh group of dialects. 
In an earlier article ** Kur^c Skizze der Lurdialekte SBAW* 
IJKW, pp, 11T3-93* be had given a brief account of the principal 
morphological and phonological features of the Bal^tiEri 
and other fjur dialects. 
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In 1^22 was. publialLed postbimioiiBly tliG tkird part of 
V, Zukovski^a Mairriol^ Izu^enl^a Ptr^il^krikh Narediit 
consisting of the ** Dialect of the Chaharlang and Haflbiig 
Bal^tiarlh 

This work contains about 2,00(> lines of verse butts} 

with Russian tmtistations, and a complete Rat^tLiTi-Russian 
Voeabubty with rcfereucea to the texts and a Riissian- 
Bal^tlari index. There are no prixse text^. 

The material was collected + according to the information 
of Mioorski, in the j'ears 180S-186G. A Bal^tiiiri ootci in 
the book appears to give a.h. 1302 {a.d. 1&S4) as the date 
of the translation. 

It is much to be regretted that the author, who died in 
1918, faileii to supply this work with the introduction and 
commentftr)' which he was so well^qualificd to write. Copies 
ore now difficult to obtain. 

In th^ Pho^ioloffg of the Bat/ttiari, Badakk^hitni a»d 
Mudaghshti Diale^^ of Modern Persian^ Prbe Publication 
Fund, Royal Asiatic Society, 1922, 1 attempted to cany ont 
a detailed comparison of the sounds of Bakhtiari with those 
corresponding to them in Modern Persian. Thia book 
eontaiuE a Bakhtiari-Etigliah VocahuJaty of some 1^200 or 
1,30() entries, including words used in, but not peculiar to, 
Bal^tiari. It was based entirely on materials collected by 
myself in 190hi 1£NJS, and 1913-14. 

This concludes, ns far as 1 kiiDW% the record of BaMltijlri 
material published up to the present time. 

It wiU be noted that while there m a considerable body of 
verse at the command of tboae to whom Zukovnki’s collection 
is available;, the published prose amounts only to some two 
pages. 

Ba^tiari vet^ is exiremely interesting from various points 
of riew, hut owing to archaism, couvi^ntionality and obscurity 
of diction it is not entirely typical of the ordinary spoken 
language, which is much better represented by modern prose 
narrative. 
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In tkfisc cirDum^nc^ ihc pubUciatioti o| Bathti^ prose 
texts cannot be regarded aa flupererogatoiy, and anv addition 
to the small existing stock may perhaps be welcomed. 

The short text which 1 piiat below is a fairly typical 
sample of a large number which I possess. 

It is to be remembered that these texts were taken down 
from oral communication and that consequently some degree 
of inconsequence of thonghtp and clumsiness of expression is 
to be expected} apart from possible errors of the recorder. 

I retain my original system of tiarLBcriptian which is 
m follows—'the illustrations of the sounds are only 
approximate: — 

The following are the 


d and -a 

VovxU 

Eaglieli 


i 


aiafiil* 

a 

MW 

but. 

e 

it 

'water. 

A 

1 

jj 

•cot. 

e 

JVeach 


i 

EnglLili Lit. 

X 

MW 

seen. 

i 

Jl 

bit. 

u nad 


boot. 

It 

ft 

put. 

6 and -n 

It 

mote. 

o 

ft 

mat. 

at 

It 

dir. 

an 

it 

aouod. 

ci 


Jteiw. 


i, T, d are not diphthongal as they tend to be in English. 
Where a secondaiy vowel sound ia introduced I have 
represented it by a separate vowel. * 
d} e, 1 } il may be longer or shorter forms of the given quality. 
The following are the 
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f,h,vi}«J, 

£ (eAuicfi). 

if i 

3,1 (pleature). 
n, m. 

L r, h. 


t, g, in English. 

X, voiceless spiraat as m 
Scotch locA. 

y, voiced fipir&nt cocrespoiid- 
ing to 
q, velar. 

if, if, as in Eogliah. 
voiced apirant as in 
EngUah rtaL 

The sound repreaeDted in the text by un would, 1 think, 
he more coTOCtl3* expresaed as or sometimes memly 
ng followed bj a vowel k pronounced as in mon^el ^ 
othetwiae the g k silent, as in singh^. 

Tlie followiog summary statement of some of the character' 
ktic features of Bal^ti^ Phonology and Morphology may 
bo of interest and will faeilitate the examination of the text. 


PHOyOLOCJV 

[B;^ = Bakhtiari ; Mn. P* = Modern Peraian ; O.C.P. ^ 
Ordinary Colloquial Peraian.] 

Vamk 

Mn.P. a k represent^ by d and frequently o. 


am, am 

T1 9f 

th»t, urn. 

an 

H tt 

tilt, d. 

a 

tt tir 

Cl nt, in a few words. 

-and 

J J T1 

-em, -CM, 


TT tt 

f 

u 

d and d 

»» ft 

arc often used 

t frequentiy. 


indifferently. 


3lii.P. -g- intervocalic frequently represented by Bx. -y-- 

‘ii- inter%'ocalic frequently represented by B;^. -S- or 
or dkappears. 
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-d final b frequently dropped. 

-A- mt^rvocaUc and Kometiinea Initial, Bxr 
X" Initial, 

medial and final, Bx^ 'd. 

-^x 

y frequently appeal^ as Bx- ?- 
q frequently appeaia aa y- 
fffr 



tf/ (+ i, s] I 

ft in qirifiaTfi V 

^fian I appears aa h/, -M, or *5. 
rq/?c!» I 

(Bx- iftr^Scin, and variants.) 

-m- medial in some wrordsp -in. 

(Thia is eliaracteriatic also oE the Kurdiali groupj 
but alflo occurs in Gabri.) 

-n sometimefl takes after it an exer^ent 
I appeats in some words as 9 * 
r is aometimes replaced by I, 

In Bx- A Ereqnently appeaia as an inneganic glide between 
vowels; on the other hand Mn.P. intervocalic usually 
disappeais in B^.i the vowels then eoalescing, 

Kxam ples of these and other phenameua will be found in 
the Phonob>gy of the Ba^tidri, Badakh$Adui^ and Madoff- 
la$hti DioUds of AModern Persian, R.A.S.^ 1922, 

Morphology 

Noum 

]Nduds denoting ttnwuUe betuqs have the plural endings 
-ttii and -qalt -giS* -yd. 

Those denoting tmtiumate thiiU)« have their plura] in -d. 

The when expiessed, k -a, -e when 

following a consonant, and -mc when following a vowel 
or r. 
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WTien there in a dependent iKljcctive or genitive following, 
the accusative suffix ia attached to it. 

The Accusative Suffix is expressed when the noun is 
determinate, but may also be preaeot when the qouu is used 
indefinitely, 

e.g. yu ddlu.fm just “ he sought for an old woman 
The Genitive is expressed as in Modern Persian by the use 
of the i^fa e, a — which, howeverp is often omitted, or la 
absorbed in a contiguous vowel. 

The Dative and Ablatite are produced aa Lu Mu.F, by the 
use of the prepositions fri for the dat. and iz, az for the 
abl respectively. 

A noun that is rendered definite^ as by a demonstrative 
adjective or pronominal suffix, or which in English would 
have the definite artielet may take a suffix or sometimea 

A noun used indefinitdi/t ns in Engiish wdth the indefinite 
article, or denoting one unspecified individual with the 
Qiimeral ja(Jt) expressed or implied, may take a suffix -e, 
-i, -e, e.g. didtl.e dd&t he had a sister 
This suffix may give the sense of “ any “ some ": e,g^ 
Mmer^ sVt fmddre it has not any advantage for you 
Owing to the ir variable and overlapping fo rms these suffixes^ 
the ra/Uj and also the reduced forms of the Conjunction kip 
and vis, o, r, a arc not always easj^ to distingiiish from 
each other. 

The 3rd singular of the enclitic auWtantivc verb is ” 
is also e, a. 

Prmmins 

The Personal Pronouns are !— 

Sg. 1. mu, »iO. 2^ tu, te. 3, o. 

PI. L imd* 2. iad. uiiufi. 

The enclitic forms are 

Sg. L -Mm. 2. -itf-at. 

Pi. L -muft. 3. -^iTh. 


3k -iV, 

3* -sui?. -soU, 
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The Demonfitrfttivos are 
Proximutc ; thig : 


Sg. yo. 


PL y'untl/i. 


Kemoter : tkal : Sg. H, u 


I 


mvn 
PL unfm 


All the forms ending in vowels take the accusative suffix 


tip 

T and u arc also iisetl as adjective. 


I'cffw 


The Personal Endings are :~ 
3g. 1. -um 2; 4, -i 

PL 1. -Iw* 2, -Ta 


3 . -tf -if -Q 
3. -nil, -en, -in 


As in Mn.P. the 3id sing, preterite is the simple fomi of 
the past base without any per^inal cniling. 

The Prefix with the present and imperfect indicative is: 
i\ i- in place of the iln.P* ml- 

Tlie Present also does duty lor the lutatc. 

The Perfect is fonne<l by sufilxing -f to the various forms 
of the Preterite. 

Tlic Pluperfect as in iJn.P. consist# ol the past participle 
foUoive<l by the various pennons of the past terrse of bUdau 
(Sln.lL btltlan)^ but it U not coEUMon in ordinary narrative. 

The construction with the past tenses of transitive verbs is 
active as in lln.P^^ but the past participle may also lie used 
as a pasBive particlplcv 

The forms of the Enclitic Substantive Verb are identical 
with the personal endings ^ven abovcp but when they are 
affixed to a word ending with a vowel they take im inULal 
u- in the Miogulax. 

Thus; L -uniw ± -al 3, 

e.g. mdi i iunum " 1 am thy property 

Tlic esarae probably holds gooil of the plural. 

The lln.P* hasU-j negative mis/- " be, exist ” m represented 
by Bx* hid-i kib- and 

The Mn.Pr iridan *^to becomedoes not outur in B^-i 
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zm 

and ita place is taken hy ito i btcfaii (icd-^ wa-) pies, base : 
i£Vj I and ^ornctimcj? by the Mmpic bldai^, 6w(A)-. 

Mn.P, baSam^ etc., is replaced by the Pres, Bubj. of hldun^ 
VIZ. etc. 

The Infinitive ending -iatun m eomiuDn in B;(., replacing 
the iln.Pp -Idun, 

So: B;^. tersisfan “ to he afraid Mn.P. 

There are a few Transitive Verbs with the infinitive m 
-nidan corresponding to SIn.P. -Hmdan or -driefaw* e.g. 
cdmtdan ** to graze "" (cattle) iin.P. &3Tdn(Jidan 
jumnldnn to shake ” jitjnbdn^an 

The iMime infinitive suffix also appears in some Intransitive 
Verbs ;— 

e.g. ^ai^EriieaK/fiTji “ to thunder “ 
jlkfildan “ to cheep 

flikdft i Z^Tl^ 0 Unm. 

uz tdSfti mndfwi da zhm d4M, uz idfa Sihtd 
Qz idfa GdruJ ki tmhalmri GurfiA ba Sekmin, Sihld b<i 
Fdli. Ztrn* i Sikid tjiffiptrr ind, (?dfv.f Jt^idTr/er. Mcnke 
GQrti.lna barter I'fi ruz gud : '* Ai Gidistunl jjiu 

fiittf. qahvl amd lu qftml iic.tSi.” Gud: '^CT^aur ? " 

6W : '* IJerc^ bn tu igohum gm kc gusin- 

dfiTiinufi iydktn ser ff rfiffi lu zltrr irarr biduSmh ke (s 2 ^na na 
icaristcj ii%i ham tmi^r ga ^Mwd ke ddmu tdsl bikan. Mo 
tiz ii 5 ^ To tlidt d&rl ba ma ddd. Azlftj i to 

wKOic ikuieJ^ Gulisiun ham gud ; ** Ba min e trJim I Her^ 10 
lu iguhl gui iginmi.'^ Saurmh kerdm. Dkpt Jicrfe miru^s 
igubf Aowid fair ikerd^ Z^mi grjapit 

GuH^tun b(i^ ba Ukam iro i6Td, Bad az mh umA ot?t\fd set i 
pd. Fiinddan, tftdmdca avoid. Zangil jam im ihldan. Yck 
kiitre Xudd bF$ katdmat kir^l. Itrmas nakddan fa? Kundn. 15 
Bad iz ban i^l ggap tea ibTdi. Ki do adt tfa? ibid uefe ba tl 

iktrdan. (Ndz ba kura^ ikcTdati) bozl ikerdan. Zena 

gtjapa gud: ** Xo*^ ? mtm mtine di er nidj(Q. IFd gck jitgo 
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Bau laVm vtix^me f hanni tai U 2eni 
ip ruz Mlwd dH nakddmi ser a Mh. Wurisldd pd* 
kfir. 17 mtrffj^lrd oz g^f ubdziin iiffaidti bid. tjmm ddAt qmyum 
kh^da, r^lsufi min c Mlu:d, mhdd<^Jt p^& a mMka, Td terisl 
zi*g Ea'*djusi € Ba kcJi dorl nser kfrd, hdli^ 

be tfak Bun^ i N>dl kerd k^: Bldhljiy iHUrm biiccrm.'' 

toAvaidan, kerdhms ba kulf butdanos ba fidm. Pur^ld^in : 
'' Cite ? ” 6r^; " HeriE bid min e iulwd^duy 

Miiriit herd. Du td HhdJ vandan leur Td dn isd.at 
fQii i^rd, Ze nil dah ruz ifi.er mst, bad az dah ruz tub itnd^ 
amd 7nerffifiAwi Kn^inda na bid. ^4dam e tnajhul 

SO lAM/iif. MA faqera majhfd tird. Dixr ne ba kdr i i zena ixard, 
nn ba kdt i u zitm, hamtlQur igqaM. Ildld wtd iguklm ie 
ddam na wd Ai qanl i mn raftiir buhini^ ke Zitji wafd mu ddrE, 
bn ddamc az dfere. U zemm o kura^e jndd 

kerdan. Ra*"dan zc pai fcrfr Knndri itd dd'jt o bau.i^ 

35 scr i yek nmnden. Ayvt ke Afi* jiTr i yttk ixdst J derJe 
nedzaid be\^. Wb.i^ll jar i yik bujojl; na x^t 

Yekijn: izad yaklm izad nnknne^ yd badkdri.fL PailmM 

m* ibldi Iv * «S7 ^ r kdre kenlitm^ ki xadama 6wx«rwwi ^ 

&i« 15 ruz inajh fd bid, iniiast hamv^b. Kundrl tpjap ttt> itnd. 
iOKi^takdrE k^d. iyuzasf^ Yn dnfa nd bd htfyytl 

rd*d SET a uu. Did yek 111 i zane ser a an bid. Au mfi bi ma^k. 
BE's yud : ** Tm buzyH idw^T ? Terl sernse binuM^ Ten 
bar iberl bub ? Ten yd (1 bidimHH i Zmike ffud: ** ai 
kbiin xafilif! / yazer tviUnydr tta bu. Rami x BaxtlAr^ yu 
45 «€.£B ke (o her yb.i dihf ixd bux^n> Ayer ke yyaut/Elum 
bifaJiintn ki 1 hef/d ba mu zaidif tdza dah 7iijfer imlri. Bifau 
yak zem bistM. TH jdhilii Jam naddrl. Xmydl iiakunl ke 
*yfi tra mo mer^tim.* Gyanyiluin bimiran ! Bn arud 
baa.tim ! ki ayer ki ya daja df.er herjd ba kamth 

^oberd mazy i serat e ba dahiimt itanum. Tuxm % t& her'umi..*' 
Kmidfi tai xas x^iydl kerd ke dit c qdjd x^^ ^9^' 
rnerdum bijd^mujmuj € qdl ibisM. U ipiixP TU*d Hit tdt'is. Sad 
tuman ^fbohl ddd. Bober i tdfis e ktaid, xetiti sdhav dautnt 
M'o ibid. Bunydd kird ba jaUdvkeki. Ix^ld^ ifero'^S, ydni 
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Xvirm'^T I'x^nd, §\Mk ki ibietan {fera^ud^mi. Ba)^is ftaiwfiS 
6i ^ ; do kiir ffiris otH as doher i In^nase t}ahdd Oti, 

0 yaki dt.er MaImJd. t id^ ba y<t iklmm Qt^erdsufi, Sfiko 
bii anddza hazdr koM id/a Dindrunj ie az humu nu 

l>cr pd ibldan, Isme id*famin, AR Alohmidt n^^fdum igoheiu 
Naqd yefm^^r Sunn ffiahal ddren, Aildq Pd { Bm^rdf, 60 

Tamm wd ibid 
Noies on TeM 

Aoru, liobbu, a co-wife id a poWgynom hou&chpld. 

1, Z>jf9driii1, imtally IKiiffrwnt one of the fotur 

nuiin tribal divkionH of the Haftlang Bal^tiari, of 
which the Sihrd (x^ ?) and G5tQi are fleet jodh. 

The other three main tribes axe the DurakJ, Bab^T^ 
and Bedarwaad (i.e. Barti.arwaiid}. 

Z. and ku6$r cofrespond la tneaning to Mn.P. buzurg 
and 

merrtc : witVo “ huflhaTid The fluffijc 
-(t)ite here and frequently has the force of the definite 
article the husband ef I. *t2 and zmike, L 43, 

4. GtirHjno : is the form of the Accusative 

fiuihx when foJIowing a vowel of. *' tune"* L 5. 

Following a consonant it k -a^ -t, cp. u zim-na 
o kurodcjiddd k^rdan^ L 33, 
i)(ditt 13rd fling, itoperfeet 1 here to love ", 
ixo^ I Ist sing, present f olxdsian "" to desire, wish *** 

5* yafav^, gatuva *" very, very much Ar.P, yataba which is 
not. as far aa 1 know, used Ln colloquial Persian, but 
is found in Paraci with the meaning "^manv, much, 
very ”, v. Morgcustiemei IndehJmtiiern Frontier 
Lanyuayes, vol, i, 1929, p, 255. 
gdml, Mn,P, g«5if “competent, worthy 
iieJSJf Mn,P, nMlj, cf. neJS, K 45^ and AMen, I 5®, 

7, iydbenf Mn.P, mJ.dyond. 
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zifeTt zudfer. The comparfitivc h oFtea iifiod with 

practically the same Force ua the pcksitive. 
mtre \ imperative 1 ^ ... 

9, minste J 3rd pMS. subj, J 

Which coircspontla in ^nse to Mn.P. 

(hevpfTi-). But it aeema often to denote merely to 
proceed to “ do i^methin^, to set Almut ” an action. 
X^t = I hamr = ; ^fiW surba* 

don = ddfii^ 

10* muni ^ moTu aeo. of tmt^ mo I cf. P. iL 

ituAt = The future ia ejEprcae&d in B;!^. by 

the present tense. 

min e fe.tiiii = itiiyfin i ]fs ordlnaiy Perriaa 

aimply ! 

11. kfrdon “ they took counsel with each other 
niahvarot bd haoi digar kcrdand. 

The Bu^ (= here looka very like the ^ential 
pronoun which ia found ia boiuc dialects^ e.g. Gubrij 
but this construction certainly docs not occur in Bx- 
aa a regular or recognized phenomenon. 

Cf. Gabri (t^^) io “ they said 
di.cr = ffTyor, 

12. j,vajNJ the -a here ia o<juivaleiit to the delinitc article ; 

*' the semot wife ", 

wo ibid (also wd-, t£«-) = And (shej l>ccame 

F3. AiT i pd: avi.id = dtfiad^ This phrase ia regularly 

used of a woman whfun child-birth is imminent. 

14. fiA}iddon -= JiTii^ddond,i. l^rea, Inisc 

-gtl, -gul, -gtl is a common plural suPiz 

with nouns denoting animate beings* 

Cf. fterggHt I- 40, and h 42. 

15. hirr?; kur ^ “ a son 

16. wd ibld^^ 3kI aing. perfc?ct> 

The teact seems confiiejcd ; bad iz * , * ibJdi 
should probiLbly follow bdzi ik^rdaH and fin kfims 
ikefduH should he struck out aa redundant. 
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18, 3 

ti€Ax<> = fiaml^^dhad. 

iftf /iTjt bi^Jhi7ii/iii = bdyad i/tfi jSEJtrt bikanmnf cf, 
fia irti . H . tniwiiet K 32. 

/ai = “ in " or to, the presence of (a person] 

20, avaiditn dmadmid, but here at most memis “ they 
proceed to (set) * . Probably the sense is: it 
happened that they . . 

^E7jtnf dUf a dmh made of dee, water, and ^oor milk (duy). 

Etymologically iillittf la identical with mrbd. 
fdla camp fireplace ", a hole made in the ground with 
stones placed rotmd tliree aides of it. 
iimrijtldd pd , . , " got up {and went) to . . 

23. hur^x^r. 

little " ; kam%^ yak 

d ■' a kind of drug " {rfiiw«) given to an unloving 
husband whom it makes go mad. 

^fji.d is perhaps giydJi *" grass, herb "* and may be 
m^a " husband ". 
f^au^; = Mn.P, IbufT. 

istaida bid* plop, of hivdan pres, base isian- **to 

take " to get 

Mn.P, sUdtid^n^ cf. bisluii, 1. 47. 
yiiiwi acc, of yu, yo ** thia ", of. H, 44, 48. 
qoijfum = qdyim " concealed 

22. retell Ez n;fiian. 

rd tmst ; terisimi pres, base drr- “ to bo able " 

= ordinarj* Persian As far as he was able^ 

he ate of it", i.o, be ate his fill ”. 

23. r^just * * * = raft ba ju^l o jii.i , , , 
kdlis ba yak ;^efrf ^ OCP hdloA bdham 

24. 6i.dA?7i = bi,dy^* Note the 2iid pL ending in -ifit which 

m regular m Bx^ and is a ohSTactonsdc of the Kiudish 
dialects. It also occurs oLsewhere aii m Kcrmani and 
Samnani. 

26. + 0 / + u what to thee is ? ” 
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27* = fair, 

ravdan : inin^jait pre®. base ttm-, “ to tiirow cf. 

trantim, 1* 50* Cf. Gabn WModniwH. 
iPMr rta OCP* rdyai. 

28. fi« = “ afresh ", ” again The meaning is apparent!)' 
that aJicT the fever he was laid up for ten days. 

Mist is equivalent to Mn.F. vjtad. The root is no douht 
aimilArly -pai-. 

29. majhul explained as «!Ttcdrw, hut apparently means 

" imbecile ” rather than “ mad 

30. pt.d denotes an " oidmary tribesman 

32. Such anti'Woman reflections arc not infrequent in 
Bajditiari stories, which appear to be man-made* 

34, dd " mother ’*; 6«tf, 5au.u “ father 

35. nyn H for the ordinary Persian ager, cf. U. 45, 49, 51. 

Similarly in Khowar as a borrowed word ager K. 

36. t(i6.«s(i “ he ought to have ", The post of un, Mn.P. 

bagast. 

37, isad = 'israt. 

a ■=^ Oil. 

30. #1 '* for ", “ on account of ”, Mn.P* ievo.i. 

39. hanwco “ that same place ", m5«, o&, etc. " there", 

Idu ** here ”. 

40. i«f bd the usual Bi;^. equivalent of Uln.P, 6« “ with ", 

** along with ”, 

For vd alone, vide L 34, tnf dd% 
herggii, pi. of her = Mn. P. “ donkey 

41. (if t ratic " a young married woman ”, as opposed to an 

unmarried girl. 

au ruji probably for on fruyi “ she was sweeping ”, i.e* 
“ scooping up ”, " water ” into the mouth of n water- 
skin. 

42. fti’s QCP, W + aJ, ia. 

fm 2nd sing, pres, without preilx of teristan " to he able ”, 
cf. 1. 22. 

The dependent verb is normally put in the pres, subj:, 
with the prefix 5t-. In this passage the indie, prefix 
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i- m id^t and lAtfrT is pcciiliaT. !t will be noted that, 
ip these cases the preceding ends in a consonant. 
This rhymed and obscuie speech probably presents 
mtm arcbaic “ double entendre *\ 

43. fi, cL L 21, here and similarly in another text seems 
to be a euphemi^in for ^*sexiHil gratification"". 

44. qaz^r Ar.P, 

fn/iiy^rfr glossed herza Perhap wii + a}*§dr “ loose 
imagination 

47, ^Ef: jdAil is used in Ex^ for "young man*\ 
youth"young, immature 

50. herd is the regular Bx- word for stone mazg = 
mays. This forcible expression occurs elsewhere and 
is no doubt bas^ on the actual experience of people 
who frequently indulge in Homeric con dicta w'ith 
stones, 

herum = Ar. Pers, Aardwi. 

5L qdjil Ar. Peis. yajSJ. 

52. jang e qdl: a is here for waj o " and It frequently 

repreaenta the and it is often diffieuit to be sure 
which it is. 

Idt'is: Idlit — father’s brother " The marriage of the 
children of brothers appears to be the normal thing 
among the Baj^tidri. 

53. &Jfbdkl “the milk price”, a pyment made by the 

bridegToom to the bride's father before marriage, 
supposefl to bo on account of the mother's milh oa 
w hich the girl w'aa reared. The w'otd appears in various 
forms ending in -I, and also m Awhahd {§tt + buM). 
The change of -4 to -t is peculiar. 
fidhav ^ pdlkib, 

54. jaUdv “ young stock ", 1 to 2 yearn old. The term is 

used of sheep, buUs, goata. 
iycro*'S = Mn.P, inifetux^. 

55. l:anira, lamb^ one year old or leas, 

OT'fnf 3 dvfrd = award. 

1 cannot corroborate this curious idiom b_v other 
instances of its use. 
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56, OtJ and 1. 59. Ali (not The tribal nAtne h written 

JU in the " Kiklb i Tattx i Baxti^atV* 

57, ba ^ Qv^^un, j.e, ** they were twina*\ Bx- jioml. 

sako = now 
50. na^ OOP, naqdiin. 

{fUdq = jfeiwTj 

Tauwa Doverdr : tauwa == ** cliil 
ddeefdrt deberdr = “ a kind of eagle 
cf, Phillott, B^v. eagle ” and Stelugaas BhV, dii btradf^rmL 

Translation 

The Sti^ty of the Wife and her Parhier 

A man of the Dmaruni Tribe had two wives. One from the 
Sihid section and one from the GOrilJ. The GfirQ.i have their 
quarters at Shemln^ and the Sihid at Fal^. 

The Sihrd wife was the senior and the Guru.i the junior. 
The husband bved the OOruJ l>cst. 

One day he said to her: “ O Giilistiint 1 love you very much 
hut you don't deserve it.^^ “ How ? ** said she. “ You paj" 
no attention to anything I say. When our sheep come in to 
the milking-place you must get up and milk them r|aiekJv 
before the other wife gets uj>^ and do you too prepare the 
dough or soup we have. I am very much afraid of the other 
wifc» you have eeen how she gave me poison. Out of jealousy 
of you she will kill me." 

On my eyes be it*^^ aaid Gulistiin, I shall pay attention 
to everything you say." 

They took counsel together^ and thereafter she rlid every 
thing exactly as her husband said. The elder wife was kept 
out of things. 

As it chanced Gulietua conceived and after nine months she 
was confined. They sent off and a midwife came and the 
w'omen-folk ns$emhled. God bestowed on her a 1>oy and 
they named him iLunari. 

After some years he had grown big. When he was two 
or three years old they fondled him and played with him. 

The senior wife said r “ Good, this huBband no longer loves 
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tne. I mMHt tluuk fvhat Is to bo done. He does not sleep with 
mo at nigbt, he always sleeps with that woman." 

They came ocic day and put some "s&Slicv dittift *' on the 
fi« to cooh. Then she got up and seat to the saddle-bag 
(in which) ahe kept hidden a little mergyiti " she had got 
from tho gypsies. 

She poured it into the shulwS, and placed the latter before 
her husband. He ate his All of it. Then he went off to look 
for his cattle. Up on tho hiB the drug took effect, and 
he was taken ill. 

He shouted out to the camp : “ Como and carry me down.” 
They came and took him up on their backs, and carried him 
to his homo* 

They a.^ked: " What’s the matter with you ? ” He said: 
“ Wiatever it was I ate it in the ifAuiwtt dilgh'* 

He began to shi\'^or, and they threw two or three quilts 
over him. For two hours he had fever. Then again for another 
ten days be waa prostrated. 

At the end of the t^n day^ be recovereJ, but lie had eaten 
the It was not iRori:iil, but it makes one go off one*a 

bead, and it made this poor man an imbecile. 

After that he was of no iiae either to the one wife or to the 
othert aud in this iftate he contioitcd to go about. 

Now We saj that a man should not act on wliat a woman 
aaysp Jor woman is faith less, for no reason at all she destroys 

a nLDiti, 

They ejected that wife^ licrseli and her mn. They went off 
aln^ut their own business. 

KuDari and his oiother ami lather pemtiined together. 

If the man had loved both wives alike tliLi suffering would 
not have come upon him. He ought to hare loved them alike, 
but he did not. To lionour one wife and not to honour the 
other b a bad thing. 

The mad repeated (what he hiid done, and said); " Why 
did I do this thing, so that 1 (now) suffer misfortuue ? " 
Night and day he was out of his mind and {in that state) 
he continued to dwell there. 

j.i>aiL 1&30. 
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Kunari grew up. He tilled the bnd. (And aq) their afialre 
went on, 

(It chanced that) ho went once with the donkeys to the 
water-aide and there he $^vr a yoimg umrrictl wcumm. She 
wafl fiUing water into a fna&kk He spoke to her and said: 
** Can you milk goats I Can yon eat their beads ? Gan you 
cany a load up on to the rcM>f ? 0*0 yon give me a little 
aomething T ” 

The woman replied : Ah, ruin on your house I Do not 
be so abandoned. It is not the enstom of the BalAtiari 
that you should eat all the filth your heart desJros. If my 
brothers were to know that you had said such things to me 
straightway tea men would die. Go and get yourself a wile. 
Yon are a mere boy and hove no ftengc. Don't go thinking 
' she m a woman and I am a man Death to my brothers ! 
By the soul ol my fathei (I swear) that if ever again you say 
such thingu to me 1 'II dash your brams into your mouth with 
this stone here I You are of bastard birth.” 

Kunari thought to himself: ** She is right in calling me 
thoughtless. If people come to know this there will be 
strife and quarrelling/' 

Thereupon he went off to his paternal tmcle. He gave him 
100 /Mwdits ns bride-price and took Ids uncle's daughter (to 
wife}. 

In oouise of time he became possessed ol much wealth. 
He took to stock-rearing. He kept buying and sellings that 
isj he bought yearling lambs and sold them when they were 
two years old. 

His fortune prospered. He had two sons by hia uncle's 
danghter. Ho caDed the one Ah and the other Mahmid. 

She gave birth to these two at one time. 

Now there arc about 1,000 houses of the Dmaruni Tribo 
who have come into exktcnce in this way. People call 
their tribe the All Mahmidi. 

At the present time they have their winter q^uartera at 
Susin, and their sununer quarters at Pa i Tauwa i Dovctm. 

The Stcfry is Stided, 


The Date of the Yoga*sutras 

Br JWALA PRASAD 

^ONSEDERING tto fact ttat the MlmaTyisap the Vedint^a, 
the Saipikhya, and the Yega awe their origin 

directly to the Vediia^ the Brahmoiias, and the Upani^ds, 
it may be expected that the doctrinea of the$e would have 
been syatcmatLified and put together into the form of the 
earlier than those of the Vaiiesika and the Nyaya 
BohoolBj the essential teoeta of wliieh had their bcginniiigs 
ia a later and different kind of htciBtiire, This expectation, 
however, Becma to be belied hy the fact that the preaent 
Samkkifa-sutras have been proved to belong to a very late 
period, as late aa the fourteenth cetitnT^" a.d. ; and the 
Yoffa-sQlras are now believed by a mimber of scholani^ 
following l'*tofe 330 TS Jacobi and TiVooda, to be aa late as the 
fourth or filth century ArD. Now, while the gap of an early 
systematic work on the Sai|ikhya b fill€^d up by the Sarpkhya- 
or it may bo explained by the Bunnise that tbere was 
an early Siitra workp either a shorter form of the present one 
or aitogether different from it, which ia lost,* the Yoga-BuimA 
are ail that we kivc as a^systematic exposition of the Yoga 
doctrines, and there is no reason to believe that they were 
preceded by another work of a similar nature. The question, 
then, ia whether the sjiistciiiatization of jmeh an early school 
of thought as the Yoga would have been postponed until 
as late as the fourth or fifth century A.D., and until after the 
flystematization of the doctrines of even the Vaise^a and 
the Nysya schools, which began later on, and the StUm^ 
of which definitely contain a reference to tho Yoga doctrines 
of mystic intuition and coucentration+ 

The arguments adduccfl for the late date of the Yoga- 
sutras ate maiiiiy those given by Professor Jacobi in his 

'■ Cf. ♦♦Antiqiiitjf of tho-.SaipkhjB-^utrav,'' by Uclsyn Virm, 
end Trun^ii^rjis iff f ifih Att^India OrienlalC^n/mnctf voL i, pp. 104 -fl. 
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article on the Dat€8 of the PluiosoplLical SQtiM/ and these 
I propose to coimder presently. 

Professor Jacobi's argumoots may be aiiminamed as 
follows 

L A disciisalcn of the Buddhist denial of the extemsl world 
'm YS. iv» 15 f., indicates that these fuirta refer to the 
Buddhist doctrine of VijS^ana-md^s^^ end bonce PataujaU 
muat be kter than the middle of the fifth century AhU* 

2. That the Pataujali of the Yo^tt-six^rfts ts different from the 
author of the AlahtWui^ya beariug the aomc name^ and hencOi 
“ the only argumeut for the great acitiquity of tbo 
IS fallacious' \ 

3* There are certain doctriuea in tVie YS. which nro not 
countenanced by the Samkhya and the early Yoga, and which 
honco have been adopted by Pataujali from other Hysteiua j 
and this fact indicates that the YS. belong to a late period. 
The doctdiiea alluded to are explained by Jacobi aa follows ■— 
(a} The doctrine of has been adopted from the 

VidyakAraioas; it is expounded in the ad PS. iii, 17* 

(h) The doctrine of the infinite size of the 
seems to hnve boon adopted from the Vaiicaika philoflophy* 
It is given in the BAufyo on YS, iv, 10, and there ascribed to 
the j^fedrya 

(cj The atomic theory, which originally belonged to the 
Vaiiesika, is clearij referred to by PaUhiaii in YS. i» 40 
(ef. Bhd^rja on lilt 44). 

(d) The doetrino that tJmo consitft!i of iE^oww, which was 
first pat forth by the Sautrantikos, is clearly OMumed in 
iii, 52, though the details arc explaiocd in the only. 

A ClttTlClSM OF THE ABO YE ABOUMEKTS 
The first argument ia evidently bascf] npon the Ji^^siimptiona 
that (a) there is a refutation of Fijnumi-tiddo in YS. iv, 15 ff*; 
and (b) that it la the rtyjldna't«Mfa of VaanbafifLhn wdiich 
is refuted. As regards the first of thesse it will appear that 
it is only the na mika-dtiu-tafUnm vasiu ({id rtpreuwa^ 

mkmji iada kirn syol whieb lenda support to th^ view that 
T is refuted. There is nothing either in the 

preceding sulfa or the following one to indicate definitely 
that there is reference to Vijfidna-v&ta m this context- 
The S^ira iv, 15, is; mstu-sdmyc citta-bkedul tayor mmkiah 
1 Jimnml Atnmc^m OrKnits! nxL I&IL 
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of T^hich a faitiful rendering into EngUBh will be, 
becaii^e of tic difiercnce of the intellect (thoughts), the 
objeet bemg the eame (or similar)! the path of the two is 
different.” It mil appear that neither the Saziakrit com- 
mentatois nor modem scholars have faithfidly followed the 
wording of the &^ra m commenting upon it. or translating 
it into English,1 The author of the Bh^ya is prepossessed 
with the notions of VijMiK^'vada and ita refutation m this 
section ol the YS., so much so that he starts a discussion on 
the subject even in his comments upon the previous SuItu ; 
iv, 14 : which has not even 

the semblance of huTiug anything to do with Yijndm-vdd^ 
or its xefutaiion. and hence the remark by V^'acaspati Milra ; 
iad evam %%j7tdndtitikta-Athdpanii-yuktim 

ulii'^mtUnmyukiim avatdmyaii-, “so having thus gone beyond 
the su^ra in giving the reason for establishing aomething 
besides knowledge, noiv the author of the introduces 

the argument as given in the sdifa itself/' i.e. in iv, 15, The 
interpretation of the first commentator has since been followed 
by the later ones, and by modem scholars. It wiU appear, 
however* that the ru/m in itsdf is evidently mtended to say 
that the same or similar object of a certain nature (according 
to the combination of the three constituents- :aativa, 
rajm^ and aSec^ts different nunds differently because 

of the diffcrciicG in the nature of those minds; the main 
point emphasized being not the qf minda but the 

difference of inetitalily. The tenn ciffa^heddi in the suira 
may signify " difference of intellect (thoughta) with reference 
to one and the same mdividual* or different mdividuak, 
as the case may be. For! one and the same imli\ddual may 

^ E.g. Rdjendr&lal Bilitiji: Evim id. the B&iDeDc$a of ofci]>ect Uid Cdaw 
?) CjI ihe two are dutuict. Croni diKrMtif af Ul6 thidl^g jvHddJplD/* 
Ijtdtta i!!di|tw« ami Woodji, " nsesUH, vhLla the (phj^i.1} thlc^ 
ly ma i nn xhB ianiQ tlsii midd-iluili Bid diaorcDL ^tlicrcfare liicr two aro upoa) 
di^inet UriU of " Yof , EOS. 

Id tiua Bbov? tmiulAtioiU I Unci no jiutiilcBliOd for tbe rendcfin^ 
itiUdzjcd hj mv. 
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aIsd be sflid to have different ** minda ' * accordbif; as he happens 
tfl be in the mood of saUm^ rajdf^ or lamojSf and to be, there¬ 
fore, affected differetitly by one &nd the same, or a simiUr 
object; and such a case also is evidently covered by the 

Tills interpretation ia confimKHl by the contest of 
the two pEe idoua a^njji^^ and isalw siipported by the cia tuple 
given by the commentatora that the presence of a young 
woman affects different men in a different manner according 
to the character of those men. SimihiTlj, SiUra iv^ 17: 
(ad upardgapek^itvad osya mslii simply aaseits 

that a thing m knoaTL or not known according m it produces 
an impression upon the mind or not \ and there is no reference 
to VijM7in-vQda in it* even according to the commentators. 
As has already been said, it is only Siilra h% 16 : jm coiJta- 
cUia-lantram iad aprnmdnahim (add kim nor 

ia an object dependent upon one intellect; that (being) 
not a proolj w'hat would happen then ? ”, which lends support 
to the view that there is a refutation of Vijiidna-mdd in this 
section, or in the Yoffa-adira. Now, it is interesting to find 
that this $d(tn has not only been not commented upon by 
Bhoja, the author of the Rdja-rmTtai^-iyHli, but e’^odently 
not treated by him as a ^tHra at all; for it does not appear 
in the editions of his Frf^t, and iv, ] 7, as found in the 
editions of the and Vacospati Alisra^s commentary 

has been numbered as Suira iv, 10, and so on* This omUslon 
of the by Bhoja clearly indicates that the copy or copies 
of the which he used did not contain this EdtmJ 

What could bo the explanation then of the appeai:unce of 
this fSrrp in the^ditions of the other commentators ? (Jon- 
sidcring that Vyasa and Vacaspati Mi^rn were the predeceaaora 
of Blioja, it is improbable that he should not have known 
their commentiirieB, and should not have been aware of tbua 

IT, ]3 : f* + ilImI iTfc 14 ' 

in whLcb nn ob|Nt itt said to Ih conipoAfKl ol ill# 
thm of MiKnir^ raj«i, «.tid 

* Cf, DMgupta, “/ Indian J^MIaaaph^. i, p- 53^ note I, 
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siUra, had it been regarded ^ a €utra in bis time; and yet 
we haye the commentaries on this sti/m by both Yyam and 
Vocaspati Mi^ra in the editions that have come down to tie. 
The only explanation of this discrepancy b that the danse 
fia caihi-ciita-iiintram vastu tad-f^prajndmkam (add Mm 
was originally a liiii! in the middle of the Bttd^a on Suim iv^ lb, 
immediately following the Inst sentciicc ol what is now 
legaided ns the Bhd^ifa on iv* 1&, vix. ta etagd dram add- 
ftdmmi/tiam bddhamdnilh purvo<tara-k^neau vaaiU'^yjttipdm 
crdpahnuvafej nnd the Bhasyii on iv, 15^ reaUy ended with 
the last sentence of what ia now regarded as the BM^ya on 
iv, 10. Similarly, the comment of Vacaspati Mifea on iVj 15 
and 16, according to the present editions also originally most 
have fonnwi one entire comment on iv, 15; and it was in 
this form that the Yf}ga-suim and the commentmies of Vyasa 
and Vucaspati Misfca must have been known to Bhoja. It 
was only later on that^ either by mistake or otherwise, this 
particular clause in the Bhd^ya came to be treated as a separate 
aOira, and the commentaries were also divided accordingly. 
ThLi mistake, or misinterpretation, could not have been 
possible in the case of Bhoja^a commentary, for it ib of an 
independent nature and does not uanally follow or repeat 
the texta of the previous commentaries ; and hence the edition 
of the Yoga-auim as found with his commentary may bo 
regarded as authentic. Thb explanation, of the discrepancy 
about Sittra iv, 16, is rendered more thnti plausible by the 
further facta that: (a) the clauae whJcb is regarded ofi 
SuttQ iv^ 16, now does not read like a auim at all *, (2>) it quite 
fits in with the contc^rt* if it b regarded as a part of the 
Bhdatfa immediately following the last line of the prt^ent 
Bhdfya on iv^ 15: and fc) the present commeutatiea of Vyaan 
and Vacospati Miira on iv^ 15 and 16, if treated aa com¬ 
mentaries only on iv, 15, and read together, form one con¬ 
tinuous whole without the slightest indication that those 
latter portions which arc aupposed to belong to iv, 16^ could 
not have been a part of the commentaries on iv, 15. 
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It is rather curious that this diacropancy about F*5. iv, 16, 
which is BO louportaDt for the point under discussion, haa not 
been mentioned at all by cither Professor Jocobi or Professor 
Woods, 

If what has been sai<l above nbout Sutra iv, 16, be true, 
there Ls no reason to believe that mdepcndently of the com¬ 
mentaries the contain a refutation of YijMna-vSda 

at ail. Further, even if there were a reference to Pijildna' 
vad& in any of the Yoga-s^ras^ no argument has been given 
by either Jacobi or Woods to show tbat it is the YijSffno-v5do 
of ^'asubandh;! which is meant. “ We cannot, it is true,** 
says Professor Woods, *' maintain that the ViJiidrm-vSdo^ here 
attacked by tlie jtifro must be the idealism of Vasuhandhu " > ; 
and then again lie rightly admits that “ there surely were 
ideatista before him, just os there W’crc pre-Pataujalian 
philosophers of Yoga AH this admission, coupled with 
the fact that the very authenticity of the 5tifm jv, 16, b 
extremely doubtful, takes away the force of the whole 
argument for a late date of the Yaga-^iUr&i bosecl upon the 
fact that there is a reference to VijfiSmi-vdda in them, 

Before I pas* on to the next argument f wish to utilise this 
ottt one thing about rcfercbces to 
I ijuaNU-imra in pDiticular and other dtxrtrines in general. 
It Will appear that in the Pliilosophieal iSi^ros when a certain 
doctrine o^cr than its own b mentioned or critieixed the name 
^ ^ author or the sc-hool of thought to which it belongs is 

seldom mentioned. It b only in the commentaries that 
spcific QMnes me mentioned, and it b found that whenever 
tnerc is the slightest ECope for interpreting a sufm ns referring 
to, and providing a criticism of, what iiiny bo called by tha 
general name of NiralanAana-vada, the commentators are 
o y t^ eager to put^ it doait as, containing an argument 
gainst the I i/iEdna-tWa or the SUntfa-tada of Buddhism. 
Aow the fact that in most cases the Suln>« were composed or 
complied ninch earlier than the date of the commentators, 
and timt their authors have not mentlonGd any particular 
T™m enticiaing doctrines diBercnt from their own, 

should be a warning against reposing an unqiisjihed eon6dcnco 

» Toga «/ PatoAfali, Introd., xvii. 

■ Itwi,, iviti. 
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in th& intorprf^Utionfl of tlie comnientators. This flhould be 
the more bq bocauiic most of tbe early commeatfttcira lived aod 
wrote their coiomentanes at a 'time when the Hindu- 
Buddbiatic polemics were at tlieir higheat, and the Hindu 
wTitew were only too glad to use anything which they could 
lay tbeir hands on as a misaile againat their opponents Let 
u& tSik^j for instance^ general referencea in the p^iiJrar to an 
idealistic doctrine auch aa haa been calleil VijMna-Tudfl in 
Buddhbvmp even where they actnahy e£if!l;+ The uanal tendency 
is to suppose, often without Riiy argumenta or proofst that they 
must be to Va^iubEmdhu'fl VijMna-mda^ although it is also 
admitted at the fianit time tbrtt there waa Vi}ffdna-™da in 
Buddhism even before \'ft3ubandbu. Further, It aeema to have 
seldom occurred to aeholara that auoh tiUrm may not refer to 
anj' particolar school or author at. iill, and ma}" simply have in 
view the idealistic position in general; or, agsior they may 
refer to such idealism ns La found in some of the early 
Upani^ads^ That besldea tho VijUdna^da of EuddhiiHu 
there w^aa also on old ilindn theory of idealism, oven of the 
tj^ of the fiuddhLstio Vijndna-^da, in 80 far aa the doctrine 
of mind-dependent reality ia conccniod, m a fact which has 
to be admitted^ but which usually seems to ba forgotten by 
^holars when discusaing refensnoes to the idealLStic doctrinea 
in the Stifra litemtnte. For example, the philosophy of such 
an early work as the Is as good a VijMna- 

vada as any other could be. All things of the world are described 
fl« knowledge and having their existence only lu 

and through knowledge —laS prcijild-irrtfcm, pr&jilane 
praii^hilant, prajilH-neUa lotoi, ptajil^ praU^haA pr^jMnam 
hrnhma.^ Stulilarly the denial of plunility and the doctrine of 
absolute existence in such Upani^ds as tho lifhaduranyalni^ 
very much approxiinate the aoctrino of illnaory existence as 
found in the Mudhyaitiika school of Euddhi^uUi Both these 
doctrines^ even as they were to be found in Hinduism^ would 
not be tolerated by such later realistic schools as were repre- 
eiented by the Philosophical Surras ; and what wonder if, when 
the authoju o^ the Suims discussed thci^s they should have had 
tliese Hindu doctrines only, or also, in A-iew* 

Tlic second argument given by both Jacobi nnd Wooda 
for the late date of the Yo^-BuiroB ih that the author of the 
is different from that of the Mahdbha§ya. Xow, 
evcoi granting that this view about the authoraliip of the 

, ^ U; d*jf. UpOnipadt iil+ 3. 
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YS. l>e trac,^ I do not flcfl tow this bjr itacli caii prove tbit 
the date of the YS. is latej or cannot be earlier than the 
fourth or Bfth centeiy a,i>. The question of the date of 
the author of the YS, etlll remams undecided and open. It 
may be late^ or it may be early. 

The argumenta 3 (a) and 3 (f^) bused upon the presence 
io the Bh&j^ya of a reference to the doctrines of sphota and 
the infinite sine of the antahkaram are ardmitted by Jacobi 
himself to be weak, for do reference of this kind is to be found 
in the Sutras tbemselves^ Speaking of the first he sava: 
^'This theory is, howeveri not directly mentioned in the 
S^f^r and i££ inlfodu^ian resU entirely on aulhoritjf <jf 
Bh^f/a ” “; and about the second: ” It is given in the Bha^a 
on ID, and there ascribed to the *Acdrtfa ® I have 
only to add that it is evident that these references prove 
nothing with regard to the date of the Sulrax, 

The nejrt arguments are 3 (c) and 3 (djp viit. that the atomic 
theory is referred to in YS. 40; 

*^ija mSikdTah, and the doctrine of YS^ ili, 52 % 

k-;sai^-liU-krama^oh sam^inud idvehijum jfUinatn, In con* 
neetion with these references Jacobi x " The Spho^-vadm 
and the J/«MO-i^ifrA«ua-mfEa {I and 2} may be later additions 
to tbc aysterUp but the and the 

must be ascribed to Pataniali and cannot he later than him.” * 
Now again, oven granting what Jacobi aays here with regard 
to these references, I atn unabb to seo bow thev can prov+e 
that the ytyg-sufj™ belong to a late date^ unless it could 
be shown that these doctrines belong to a bte pericMj. On 
the other hand^ Jacobies own statements in the article under 
discussion indicate, what is really true about them, that 
they can be traced back to qtdte an early jwriod, la Hindu Umt 
Jainism^ and Huddhisnu Speakuig about the adopting of 
these doctrines by Patanjdi he $ayB; That he did adopt 

1 HowtTer, a» D^upu pa tids point, IlUiory 0 / PAiWAy, 

i, |ip. 231-2, 

■ JAO^ , XTxXf p, 28: itiiillM ath lalnp. 
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them, difcctiy orindiiectlj, from the VaiAe^tJcas and BaJdhiats, 
though of eouiae not in their 0 f%inaJ form« pre^pposea that 
thews doctrines bad somehow cea^ to be shibboleths of 
hostile schools, and that the gcaeml idea underlying them 
bad been acknowledged by other philosdpbera too. We 
know tliat this has been the oaae with regard to the atosnic 
theory which has also been admitted by Buddhists, Jainaa, 
Ajivak^p and some Mimaipsakas The conceptiem of 
nnu is expressly found in some of the eatiler upamsad^ also, 
c.g. in KatJm ji* 20, anor ani^n\ or in Mundaks ii, 2, 2, 
yad uni^bhyo Similarlyp about what Jacobi calls 

iMniia-vdda, and what tcally is tha use of kmm m the sense 
of a moment^ he admits that "*the k{[anil-a-md&t in an 
altered and restricted form, has been adopted by the 
Vaiiesikas the Suims of whose school^ according to Jacobit 
are carHer than the Thcn^ after ha^dng made 

all these statementa, he concludes: "This adoption of 
originally heterodox doctrinoa by Fatah jail therefore uii' 
mistakably pomts to a relatively modem time/'" Now, 
oven if it be granted that Patanjali was the first to introduce 
these doctrines into the Yoga sy^t^tOt this fact docs not prove 
that he belonged to a late date ; for the doctrines of anu 
and have to he admitted to belong to quite an early 

period, even on Jacobies own statoincnts^ and they might 
have been imported into the Yoga at any reasonable time 
oven before the feurtb or fifth century A.n.: for instaneci 
at about the same time as they were imported into the 
Voi^^ika system. 

Professor Woods' argument/ based upon Suira ii, 52, of 
Umasvati's TalivaTtAddAigafna-^^ira does not prove anything 
definite. In fact, the TS, ii, 52: aupapoitika'iSiiirafna- 
deh(Hia}ttapurt4^a-samJich€ga-mrm^ ^napt^mrt^lfu^h cannot 

^ JAOS. iKDp p. iss. 

^ AUo OhAtt4. lii, 14, 31 1. 1 1 Vl, 3, 13. 

■ JAQS. xm, p, iiS. 

* o/ PiMianjaU^ Intmduiitjqiu 
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be said to refer to YS^ iii, 22 ; ^opakraniam nimpakraTumn cw 
kamia tal-sumyumM aparanta-jMmm ansU^hyo va^ So far as 
the ttt'O siUrus are concerned they have neili^eT the a ffini ty 
of huaguage nor of thought. The one {TS. ii, 52) diseussea the 
period of life of the Tariona iinda of beings, and the other { YS. 
iii, 22) the attflinmeHt of a certain kind of yogic tnedt, siddht. 
Wliat we find ia that Uznaavati in hia own commentarj* on 
TS, iit 53j uses the terms aa^jM^hrunia and nimpakfama^ which 
are also fotui{] in YS^ iii, 22, and u^s the iilnsttations found 
in the 1 oga-bhu^^ of this Yo^-suim. Now there can be 
two alternative eiplanations of this; either (1) Unmsvati 
liad in his niiiid this particular Yogn^siUTii and the I 
bha^y{i on it while writing ilia commeatar}*^ on TS. ii, 52; 
or^ (2J he used the terms sopakramu and nirujxitrama and the 
illustrations independoatly simply because they W'Ore kn own 
to hiro as apt and usual in connection with the topic which he 
waa discusaing, just as in logic ao many of ns use such familiar 
examples aa “ Man is mortal ”, ** Socrates is a man/' etc, 
NoWp if the first alternative he truc^ it only proves that 
Umasvati wa^ later than the and possiblv also 

the i i and the Yoga-^utrm might belong to any 

date before UmiLivati, bte or early. And, if the second 
alternative be true, which is more probable, it proves nothing 
with regard to the relation between Umasvati and the author 
of the I Professor Woods, however, ar^e$ on the 

authority of Professor Stcherbatskoi that^ as Diinagn (about 
A.D. 550* according to \\'oods* estimate} docs not seem to 
know anything of PataBjali, he could not be much earlier^ 
iU regards this argument, it has to bo noteil, firstly, that our 
knowledge of DiAnaga and hia w^orks is still very imperfect 
and incomplete; secondly, them might have been no occasion 
for Dijinaga to refer to Patahjali ; and thirdly, the clear 
implication of this argument, if it be accepted, is that PataSjali 
was later than Dinnaga, and consequently the date of the 
i oga-^uiras is to be pushed still further to about the seventh 
century a.D. ! This goes againat Professor Woods' own state- 
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meiit.p in which he saja i The date for Siddhaaenfl ia set hy 
Professor Jacobi {ZDMG. 60, 289; Leipzig, 1906, reprint, 
p. 3, Eine Jaina-lkiffm^lik) at the middle or end of the aixth 
century. Umnsvati precedes him i and PataBjali the 
philosopher would not be later than a.d. 400 and might bo 
much earlier^** 

It h evident that veiy llttk can be proved about the date 
of the ybj alluding to the presence in them of such 
pbiioaophical doctrinea as can be traced back to a very early 
period^ or again by referring to such authors or works con¬ 
taining references to the Yoga-^uims as belong to a late period. 
The arguments biised upon, both these kinds of references 
leave a very wide margin both for the earlier and the later 
limits. Besides references to particular authors or doctrines, 
another criterion for datermintng the relative datc3 of certain 
works can be a comparison of their philosophical position with 
regard to such proHems os may he courmon to them. For 
example, for determining the relative dates of the Philosophical 
Suirm one such problem may be the theory of the means of 
knowledge {the pratunTtaA). Wo know that of all the 
Philosophical Sutras it ia to be found in tho most developed 
form in the Nyaya-mlras, and also that all the works which 
we definitely know to bo later than the Nydga-stUro^y and 
which have dealt with the show evident signs of 

being influenced by the theory of the On the 

other hand, the theory of the praffianas^ m found in the 
iStkrus of the other schools, ia clearly of a primitive nature. 
The Mimdmm and the hardly contain anything 

which may bo called the theory of the prtimdnas; the 
Yoga-^Vrijs are a little better; and the position of the 
Vmi^pka-suiras appears to be just preliminaTy to the theory 
as found in the Ngaga-a&imA, 




Arab Weather Prognostics 

By EDWARD ROEEBTSOX. Erofcisw ot 

UniYinraitv of Korih Wales* Runecr 

rpHE imioiity of Arab weather ptoguostica arc^ as miglit 
be expected, concerned with the w'inter scawn^ when the 
changeable weather gives scope for forecasting. The sinauner 
months in most Axabic-speaking lands arc rainless^ and except 
for wdad changes offer little or no field lor the activity of the 
w'eatker prognosticator. The sun and moon, the stars, the 
rainbow^ mist, dew* thunder and lightRing, birds and mfleote 
all form constituents in Arabic weather forecasts. 

Sirs 

L “The * sun-house* is a rain bcingcr “ ^,. i '. H 

[Palestine (KWaJa): Cana^an. 289]. The “sun- 
house is the halo. A halo round the siin. ifi a sure sign 
of rain. 

2. “ The sun Is ^ banished * “ [Palestine : 

Cana^an, 339]. A term used of the sun when it shines pale 
through the clouds. This is regarded as a sign of approaching 
rain. Compare our ** A red sun has water in his eye 
S. “ Tniat not the horse if it is friskyi nor the sun if it 

turns ita back** ^ 

[Syria (^lumlan): also Eg^-pt: §huqair, 54a. Egj-pt: 
Bajimpl 42 i:nr. lil ,>t V]. The sun is said to 

“ turn its back ** when it baa a paloj hazy appearance. Then 
rain may bo expected. 

4. “ Keep the sun from the cloud and the girl from 

mischief " ^ 

[Syria (Aleppo): Ayytlb, 878 [kp 15)]. Sun and cloud 
together, or, rather, a sun hidden by cloud, bode no good. 

5, “The rain is from the early morning" 
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[Soudan: ^uqair, 130 (31)]. la the oeighboui- 
hood of Beirut nun piocediag the ana in the moraiag betokeoB 
a wet day l^ut if the aun precedes the rain it will 

be good weather Contiaat our “ Ram before seven, 

line before eleven The following weather saying is to the 
same effect. It is, however, used as a proverb with general 
application. 

6. “ The good day is known from its dawn " 
a!jI [Syria (‘Akkar): Ghanim. 558 (44). (o) Syria 

(.Shnmlap)! twr. for (5) Palest ine: Baumond, 


256 (217) j-aJl (e) Egypt (Cairo): 

Biuckbordt, 60 ^1, so also with tur. 

Egypt: Shoqair,'l04 (37)' BajDti, 35. (d)Malta : Vossnlli' 
74 (678). }>Ui ^ jl+Jlj. 

7. If it is red iu the morning take your stick and fare 
forth, but if it b red in the evening seek a snug leticat 

^ Ulj^L J a-Uoa XL 


Oi bj.Lt liJj [Syria (.Alcpiw): Ayylib, 928 (jdv, 2)]. The 
Bobemlana also say : “ A red sunrbe betokens a fine day; 
u red sunset rain ” (Swaiuson, 180). As a rule, however, 
the roveiwo is held to be the cose, as wriness 

8. ** liVhen it is red In the evening bridle your ass for setting 
forth {i.e. the weather will be good}, and when it is red in the 
mnming leave your ass to rest (he, the weather will be bad}” 

J • <iJj Lf" iaj jl . AHviJl ^ Is) 

Jij'.w^ jL-^ CT (Medea): 

Cheneb, 34. N, Africa : Glierbonncau, 32. («} N, Africa : 
Daumas, V.A. 492, oty . ^1 J jc. 

Jjyfr J it 

fb) Malta: Vassalli, 40 (340), <iij£ j j ^ a, Jl j 
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1>* ^ \ in 

the evcaLng Uke your beast for the journey; red ia 
the morump fetch yam beast in from the fietd^] Thia 
prognostic in variant forms is widespreitd. Compare Matthew 
xvi^ 3p also our Evening red and morning grey help the 
traveller on his way : evening grey and morning red bring 
down min upon his head or “Red k the moroiiig is the 
shepherd's (aailor'e) warning; red at night ia the ahepherd'a 
(saifer'a) delight Proverbs in similar strain can be quoted 
from FrancOt Germany^ Den mark h Italy, the Bast|ug eoimtry, 
etc. {riffe Swainsoni MB sq.). 

Moos 

If the new' moon appear during fine w'eather it. is a good 
omen for the month. ^Such a moon is called (warrior)- 

The explanation offeree 1 is that good weather is required for 
campaigning. If, on the other hand., rainy w-eather eoincidea 
with its appearance, the weather of the month will not be 
favourable. The nioon is of great importance to many of the 
4 Arabs, for they joiirsiey often in the hot weather by night. 
Witness the proverb: Journey and the moon be with you 

dil . ^Ticn the new moon is seen for the first time 

it is the custom amongst the SjTian peasantr}" to greet it 
with an kvoeation. >lmongst the Christians ita form 
'* Slay God cause you to Bhine and usher bi to ua a b1e«scd 

month siUc ^HU^j [^uiulan]. The 

Druses have a fuller form which they use: ** May God cauise 
you to appear and shioc and set over us a blessed crescent, 
satisfy us with your good, and wartl off from us your evil " 
iJ> lie ifUjy .IIS4I.IJ ^ ill 

[Balsurj. M’hen the crescent is reclining, mottlednnd pale 

wet weather is imminent, but if 

the crcBcent is inclinet) to one side and red 

it portends heat. The Scottish saving is The bonny moon 
AFRrL is-ao- 28 
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is on her back^ tuenfl your shoon and sort your tliack ** (i.s. 
repair yonr ahcKJs and your thatch for wet weather b near). 
In England people speak of the new moon lying on her back 
or being iU-mada ae a prognostic of wet weather. When 
there is a halo round the moon it is a sure sign of rain* and if 
the halo be open to the south (for Syria tha rainy quarter^ 
the rain is near [Slmmlan]. 

9, If the moon baa a halo the morrow night wiD be 
rainy " <LJ Jic lil 

[Syria (Aleppo) : AyyQb, 928 (xiv, I)]. Prognostics based on 
the halo of the moon are found m most countries. Compare 
our * ■ WTien round the moon there h a bnigh, the weather wiJ] 
be cold and rough ”; ** Tbo moon with a circle brings water 
in her beak ”; Far butTp near min.*' In Scotland it is said 
that halos predict a storm at no great diatance. The larger 
the halo rouiid the moon the nearer the rain clouds and the 
sooner the rain may be expected. For nunieroua examples 
of prognostics associated with the lunar halo see Swainson, 
I&6 sq.; Inwards, 42 sq,; Streng, 31, 

IOh " The halo round tho moon is not to be trusted 
[Palestine; Carni'an, 887]. Whilst a halo 
round tho Bun is reganled os a sure sign of rain, a halo found 
the moon is thought, in PiJesline at least, to giv^e no certain 
indicatiDn. It may be followed by fine weather. This accGfda 
with simllsr weather sayings m this country, ns witness : 

The circle of the moon never filled a pond t the circle 
of the sun wets a shepherd,” Compare also the German: 
** Hof um den ^fond der aoU w^ohl geh’n, aber Jiof um die 
Sonne da Bcbreit das Schiffer's Weib ” [Swamson, 1ST]. 

STAHa^ 

11. When (Libra) rises, the water becomes 

cold in the coiirae* ” 1 J .Lil li' 

' Tm tlie arBCCTji provnba I sm uiilcbl«4 to Sbmief MoIiiuddJn. niplivw 

of UMflin, es-ttilpr of Mdccbl, 
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[Mecca]- Libm, the balance, as rcpsieaenting the equality 
of night and day, is the «igu for the autumnal equinox. 

12. ■* When ul-mizan disappears tmjoke the team from 

the plough '■ jr«)LaJ^ JLs [Syria (*jUd£ar): 

Cbanmi, 55C ( 6 )]. 

13. If at the jlj. ^ Libia and the Pleiades * stand in 

opposition a frmtful 3 ’ear will follow, because its 
winter will be rich in downpours, called (5 
will not be the ease when the)' stand, as customary, in 
E.-Wh. opposition (Bauer, By 56 ). 

H. According to tho Bedawiu of hloab (Pleiades) 
is attacked by (Canopus) in tho month of 

(Ueceniber—Januiirj'}* If escapes from this attack: 

and succeeds in fleeing away, the year will be luiny and 
produce aliundantly, but if ^ wounded by the blows 

of JL 4 — the year will bo bad (Janssen, 31^)^ 

15, " On the day of the rklcig of Canopus, the fig'skiu 

becomes thicker ” f>:; 

[Palestine : Cana^an, 297]. It marks the ushering in of the 
colder days of autumn, etc* The skin of the fig becomes 
thicker iu autumn. 

16. " At the appearing of Canopus, bring the boiBea imder 
the roof jil jT Jut-l ^ [Palestine : Cana^an. 

297, note 3]. The cold seafion is now' about to beguL 

17- “ In the season of al^^afrah (Scorpio) do not pass the 

night under the open aky ” ^ 

» jJjj ii Ua® FtMt of 6t. George. Thii MU cm 3rd ^Wmber (in 
tho ooae of tho Euteni Chorch tbe lOtli SfoTonihcrJ of our Ecekomiigh Ttio 
rhateh mt Lj^dda |q drdk&tfid to Georgo. 

* The ITidJMiw (Uy) art lUKd for sliaplDg * moth!! td the dcsort. M 
witncAB thfl e&yiog: " tho Pn before her (tho caroreJ) imd let go ber rtud 

f jJ^j [MeecSilp 
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[Mecc4i]. Scorpio nmtln the deoline of the sun'ji 

power. It is the smbtjl of 

IS. ** At the rbing of nl-hut, there the cold liies '* 


Ijil [Mecca], 

brilliant star situatedVicTieath the vq 


The b(tin-al-hui is a 
oil of Andromeda : it 


is sometimes confused with the constellation of Pisces, It is 
Hcldoni that abundant niina do not fall during tills 

mansion which corresponds to the 14th April of Julian 
reckoning (ride A. d. ilotylinski, L^is ifansi&ns hittaim 
Arabcj^^ AIjriors, J899, 57)- 

1^. ^* When Caneer is met witlu the two blow 

^ il [Mefcn). Tile J U —t are the 

morning and evening bree7es» the land and sea breere^„ 
Cancer is the sign of the summer solstice. 

20. The heat of (l/co) burns the clothing on the 

lidfly A—[Mecca], Leo as 

iliD symbol of fire marks the culmination of s^olnr heat. 

21, ” —the bee spends the night in mud” 

J :^\S [Algeria (Med*^): Cheneb, 2271]. 

Al-bufln fulls on tlie lOth of May of the Julian year. At 
that period of the year it b no longer cold, and the bee even 
is able to spend the night away from the hiva^ On this 

mansion ^ of the nioon, vide A. d Alotylinski^ loc. cit.t 
p. 10. 


It AIN BOW 

22. Tfic rainbow is called colloquially in Syria J 

fOT^jifl otLur names for it am jUuJ, 

.J 

„*C^=* BOfl. a tDountuin gwi wboM cult bebng«d t« 

«,« *rf .ito, tb* A file w*, lito., tilt, fflmnitaUi. 

j»iJl (ibD ,Mrr»d Q]oniimi>oi) of tlie Qur'An, U, 104 (td, 

• ti>ll = wUlkt. mincbail. ^ = haiSutone* 
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ilL—5, iiba [rafe A. fllallon, 

At-Ma^riq, ui (1900)^ 241 ; Qumm^ 963, etc,] In Morocco 
it ie ^onictiiDcs called " the bride of the 
(MeaMn, An /n/rotfucfimi fo ,J.r£iiie of Morocco (1891), 
143), In Algeria it gete the njiine ^r^ or u j 
(Machud; 312),* 

23, “ If the rainbow appears in the CTcning look out a 
corner^ but if in the early mottling take your stick and 

fore forth early (i,e. it will be good weather) " . o\ 

iljKir \ 

[Syria {Beirut^ fiais&r), (o) Syria {Rhumlan) var. . 

^VjjU iJjliLt , (6) Syria (■ Akkar), 

Ghauim, 559 (82), ^-Ul& ii- ^ Ul ^j5 

IJJlm ^ ^ ^Ij y L-^ , (c) Palestine 

(BetrRiirin): Cana^an, 286^ note 1, Ji^\ * ^I 
^J|t JLJJ 

(ei) Algeria^^—Timis i Clieneb, 1409 i Dalil^ 60, ^jy 

lJ j * lyJ 4^ Ja^ 

j Jp II (when the iwobow 

appears in the moming unload your pack-animals and 
rest (for it will ram), but if it appears in the evening 
load your pack-animals and fare forth {ht, take the 
mountain path))]. The Algerian form given in (d) ts the 

* Tha aamt* uitch Iq nunbov^ id (UElEfeBt eounlripa an? inbaimtln^, 
Bralge dt tbd ^ckU {t>kl 7fori»)i girdle af l,jiiinjh at f,BUtnii (iJtbiuLdidJpi 
Iwir of et. ^rwTtih {CAtalaiilAj, grille at St, btftMuixd of cfDwii of 
Sl+ BamhArtl (Lorraino^, bedvaji'a tin^ or siid-rtng (Bhtjutb), bdit of 
luT-AVcct {FinluKl}, itodl af tfio god? i(0?^bo<SLDnki>)i, alATC (bArrfl'Kldtb) 
in hi!«vc[d (Sni]i«, Pql&fvd, OKcbo-^VAkw), Btriped cow (Cfrc*tiftHH?wf« 
ncinibctg-DQringafabir 34^ note 1; SwimBod^ 194 
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Mvorse of the others und shows itaelf in accord with the 
[in^ostics respecting the rainbow in the ’Western World. 
The Cornish form of the sajring is here an exception and 
accords with the Oriental. It runs: “ A rainbow at raom 
put your hook in the com ; a rainbow at eve pat tout head 
in the sheare.” Contrast this with the Wiltshire form : 

The rainbow in the momin' gives the shepherd woroin' 
to ear* his gurt cwoat on Hs back ; the rainbow at night is 
the shepherd's delight, for then no giirt cwoat will he lack *’ 
(Inwards, 69}. " If in the morning y* Rainbow appeare, 

it signideth moystnre, unlesse greate drought of ayre works 
the contraric. If in the evening it show itselfo faixe weather 
ensueth no that abundant rnoyst ayre take not away the 
effect" (Diggea, 6),^ 

24. " Bast and west (he. if the rainbow strctchea so across 
the sky) take to the road, if south nnd north unyoke the team 
(from the plough) " JUA j . wj oW j# U j 

'iJ'* [Syria (Beirat): (o) Syria (Slq al-Gharb): 
mr, f't for also Syria; Jemayyel, 867 (44) wir. . 
(A) Syria ('Akltar): 5i59 (82) jL-ij jJ 

Jj-- i-j'—» jlj - JCi^ii "ViLi]. 

The dircctioD of the span is important, Thus, if it is thrown 
east and west across the sky, good weather is expected, and 
if north and south it will bo wet (Jemiyyel, 867, note 2). 

25, “ If a boy passes under the rainbow he will become a 

girl" ^AiJl JV I*'- This threat 

to boyhood we may be excused for giving here. It is u-sed 
by Syrian mothers to keep their boys from wandering far 
aheld. It is a stiihciciit threat for the average boy. The 
same quaint notiou finds expression in Haute-Loire and 
Serbia {vide Strong, 69). 

’ Fgr PrtMli «nd Oiinmii ptorerb# to tba Hmft effpet ruU Stnng, ^0 i 
ftMtubcif-DOringltrald, 34 iq. 
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Mist 

26. ** If there is mist in the GTeDing seek out a cosy corner *' 

Ls 3 i JJm jl [Palestine (Jenisaleni): 

Bautmon, 183 (244), No. 205], 

27. " Mist in the evening noccaaitates faggots for the firs ” 
La {JLc *L. [Syria (36qal-Chorblll. In Gemuiny 

thick fog in the evening ta held to portend that it will tain, 
during the night. 

28. If there is mist (i.e, in the mocningjl it will soon bo 

fine ■’ [Palestine: Caoa’an]. 

29. “When there b mist in the morning, take your 

shepherd's staff. -Mist in the evening sock a cosy comer ” 
A. «| jl . ^^ La* ,^,L..J'l jl 

^Ji till jji [Palcstino : Coim*an, 286 mr, 

^Lj 

Miscellaneous 

30. " Dew b the bed of min " till Jl J Ijdl [Palestine : 
Cnna'an, 286], The Palestinian peasant looks upon heavy 
dew as the harbinger of rain, 

31. “ If the south b dear, do not fear for the rest ” 
jUl ^ V Jill Ul [Syria (Sltumlaa)]. The 

south b the quarter whence ramy and etozmy weather may 
generally be expected to come. 

32. “Suow precedca fine weather” [Syria 

(RbiunUin)]. Literally “ it has snowed, it has cleared 

33. ** No fine weather till aftw snow ” ^ 

^1 [Syrb (^umlan)], 

34. “ If you see the sky dappled, take out your efiects 

and repair thom " Lktl^ »L*J1 i.>Jj 1*1 

[N, .Africa; Choneb, 58 f Dalll, 60 (Tr. 59), lur. for 

P 

read Tlie wefttlier will be gmd. 
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TjnJNT>RR AND I^EOHTNING 

35, In SjTift^ if tht noise omcle bj thuniJeris long and rolling 
(caUed jW ^)r it is regnrded as a sign of bq4 weather, 

but if it bn short ainJ shaqi in sound the climax ( - 
has been reached and the weather nmj be e3cpi?clcd to improve 
steadily, l\'ben the thunder belongis to neither of these 
extremes it is called and p^ple say *^The 

cow of the heaven^ is frisking 

3d. “ When the thunder colk in the ^ nights ’ get ready the 
shovel and fork (i,e. the harv^est will he good) ” jUj lil 

^ [Algeria (Medea): 

Chenebp 57 ; Tunb; Dalllp 60J. The ** nights ” here are the 
so-called "* black nights ” the name given in 

Algeria to the forty nights following on 23i:d Dccexwber, 
although some say December. They in their turn are 
followed by forty " white nights 

37* “ When it thunders it will stop " j^j\ jl 

[Palestine (Bet-Jala): Cana-an, 28o]. 

There arc, as might be expected* weather prognostics 
based on local signs. We give hero two of these, 

36^ ** Lightning over Jebail, it will rain to-night 

K\u\ ^ ^ [SyriA (Suq a1-G^rb)], J’bai] or 

Jebel, ancient Byblos, a small town on th* coast to tbe 
north of Beirut and almost due north oi Sdq al-fiharb* 

* w tlw cntloquul terM ht huvj>nillJ ’% TIlu laiJJ f^r 

DOTH cctuiili of two flkt BitwKS*, thu Upper being toads to rotate on a pivot 
■uppUed by ihs Jawt?rt The grinding nuikeR a coTuqdfirabln uolw. 

■ Arabia name! for Lbrnider rtld* 

al-Mofar, liOO iq. Amongst liin Oreekfl and Itonwia tburiid^r W4W the 
folliog of t.hp Ohariot of Ihe Father of the Goda Kh* 1), oud tliia ii 

■OIL a popular fancy la Sweden and Fudoail {cf Grimm, 
Af^fAcsEoffw, J3Si li, 32 )^ the anger of God (VVwtpbiliiiJ, God pbym 
iklltTes (GomLony), an^k nr apontln play ikitllea (Fmnee)* God rattling 
pcaj {Poitoa), the deiil rattling decatitire of rye, or Bambaa throw# hk 
wives uni of Ibe window Alp#). 
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39. '* Ligbtaing over al-GhadTi. min in abuiwlatice *' 
[Syria (Siiq ai-GLatbll. AJ-Ghadir is a Tillnge abovt JCineh 
(nortii of Beirut), and, like J’bail. almost due nortli of Suq 
flI-Gbaib. 

™ “■ H a h 

4D. Much ligfataiug, much rmn^* 

|TiiIcsttine (Bct-Juln)J. UtcFaDy* “ if it IlghtenSp it drowns,” 

Birds aad Insects 

4J, “The joRT of the aturHiigt plough the uncultivRteLi 
(Mow) laad^^ J ^ [Paleatme 

(South): Caaa'^an, 287]. The ** j'car of the starlmg ” is a year 
in which these hirrlg are plentiful, portcndlngt fiothe peaaQata 
believe, n good and fruitlui year. 

42. “ la the year of the lapwing eell your bed and biij 

a cover” Ua* ^ Qa-iJl [Palestine 

(South): Caua^aa, 287; rar, (Bct-Rima) Ltjl ^ ('^sell 

shoes ”)], The year when lapwinp appear in large niimbers 
will l)c a year of floarcity. Everything will be so dear 
that the peasant in poor circumstancea will be driven 
to sell hifl household effecta and be content with bare 
nec<^itiea, 

43. “ The year of the iiomot* tbe winter will bo severe ” 

^1j tijl ^ [Syria (§humlan)]. A summer when 

hornets are numeious will be followed by a severe winter, 

44. “ Whoa the atorks pass (over Lebanon] in the spring, 

it will lain ” Lb i3 ^ [Syria 

{^5hual]an)]. The storks pass northwards in the spring 
on their way from Eg>'pt to Europe. Rain is generally 
expected on the second day thereafter. In Italy and Germany 
the passing of the atocks is also said to herald rain (vide 
Swainson, 235). 

45. The " black worm * is a good sign for the ailkwoim ** 

jiM i [Syria (Shumlan)], The year when the 
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ifl much in evidence is held to be a good sign for 
the silk industry, since the weather conditions will be 
favourable. 

46. ^ If the ruin in January is of small amouiit there is 

fear of locusts ” ^ lyL^ ^Ui j \lM\ jB'lil 

[Sjria (Shumlait)]. jjjlf Kere ia 

47. " If the Bpiing U wot, a year of silk and not of giain " 

si^j So-I [Syria (ShumlHa^]. 
The is a largo sack for gram. 

The Tear 

48. " The year of frost plough vigorouidy " jUI^I (>16 

A [Algeria (Medea): Cheaeb, 1171; Daumas, V.A, 498], 
Plentiful frost indicates that the year will be good. 

49. " Don't reckon yonr year until you have aeon the 

harvest" ^4 ^ "* ^^ V [Syria : Baithfiemy, 

364 (81); Jemayyel, 867 (46); Rljuqair, 54 (9)J. The 
equivalent of our “ Do not count your chickens before 
they are batched ", 

50. " No bee without mud (i.e, rain)j no goat without dry 
weather, no fine weather without snow " juj dJJ Lt 

^ ^ ^ ilU L. . j 

(Syria (Baisiir)], 
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rtior: THE NAME AKI> THE LANtiUAOE 
Part I 

Epitome ^—Urcln was bom in 1027 ; its birthplace was 
l4ihon?, its |iarcnt Old Panjabi; Old Khan was its step- 
pa n^nt ; it bail no djitct rclatinnshiji with Brikj, The name 
Urdu finjt apiH^ar^ 7i^) years later. 

Tlie problem of Urdu has not ^-et l>een solved. This note 
is wTitfeii with a view to erj^stajliiing thought about the 
matter, and h of necessity more summary than would be 
desirable if limitations of sjjace had not to bo considered. 

PethapH the most important date in the history of Urdu is 
1027, the year in whieh llfthmiicl Oaznsvi Bnnexc<l the Panjab. 
He had a]rea<]y made c3C|ieditions into the coimtry, but in 
that year he formally claimed possession of it and settled 
troops in the capital, Lahore, To J027 may he assigned 
the birth of Urdu. At that time these Persian^speaking 
soldiers began to live among a people who.se language was 
old Panjabip tomi.i: with them, to have intercourse with them^ 
and, wo cannot floubt, to learn their Jangiinge. The contrary 
idea that the ])ef>p1e all began to sj»(ak Persian may bo 
diemisstd. The army must have used tbiii old form of 
Panjabi, not ven' Jiftereiit in thotie days from the early 
KliUfi Brjli of Delhi, but they introduced Persian words and 
jKJSsibly phrases. This means simply that they must have 
liegun to speak early Urdu^ 

For lijii years Mahmud GaJmavi and his siicceasors held the 
Pan jab i it was ’ivrcstefl from them in 1187. For the second 
time the countTy was seized by men who spoke Persian, 
This time the conqueror was Muhammad Gorl whose servant 
Qutb ud Din Aibak captured Delhi in llifli and became the 
first Sultan on the death of his master in 12fN>, It seems clear 
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that hla troops made friends ynth the soldiers whom they 
defeated in Lahoi^i and that the two armies went on to 
Delhi lea™g a sufficient lorcc to keep open the lines of 
communication ■ lor Aibak eannot Iia^'e annihilated the 
fighting mm in Lahore and he would not have permitted 
the menace of a hostile army in his rear. W« may conclude 
that a considerable aumbeir of those who entered Delhi with 
Quth lid Dill AJbak already spoke early Urdu. This language, 
altered by the influence of the new troops who spoke Persian, 
and of the city people whose language was old Kharl, developed 
into later Urdu. 

This sketch of tho origin of Urdu suggests that wc should 
regard Lahore, not Delhi, as its hirthplaco, and early Panjabi 
as its parent language. Uafortunately we have no uieans at 
present of a.Hcertainiiig what Panjabi at that time was like; 
wu feel aure^ However^ that It had not diverged far from old 
Khari. Wo may dismiss Braj from our calculations i there 
h no reason to think that it had any direct connection with 
Urdu. When tlrdu was bom in 1027 Pan]abi was only 
entering the modeni stage. Although we can hardly doubt 
the general eouiBO of events^ we do not get on to firm ground 
till 13*26j when Muliammad Tugloq invaded the Deccan and 
founded Daulatab^, We know that his troops s|)oko Urdu; 
and when in 1347 "Ala ud Din Bahmuul revolted against him 
and ascended the throne as the first ruler of the Bahmanl 
dynastj% his state made Urdu its official language. 

If itheobiccted that there is not complete proof of some of 
the above statements^ wc can admit that fact, but point out 
that the proof ia stronger than for the hitherto accepted 
view that Urdu began in Delhi during the Mugal period. 

Indian writers uaually consider that the royal camp in 
Delhi was first called the urdti by the Emperor Babur in his 
workj Ttmik i It may be so. He was a Turld who 

came from Tnrkistan Jn 1526 and naturally spoke of his 
vfdu ; but the word is found in the JaMhahM of Javaini, 
1160, e.g. vqI i, p. 162 
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dar Urdu e dar nat^i^vdfhaiid *' th^j eOituiot 

enter the comp of the princes ] 
and on p. 148 :— 

dur a»kfe>niH i urdu miad&fid, " they camo into the c^mp” 
There seems to be no reason why the army in Lahore or Delhi 
should not have been colled the several centuries earUer 
than Biibar. 

AVhen docs the word Urdu first occur as the nnino of a 
language ? It beca^ne common in Lucknow after 1846 and 
in Delhi after 1857. We Tuust make a sharp distinctiou 
between Urdu, used by itself as a proper namCr and ziiMn i 
Urdu ; for we cannot be auro that 2 abdn t i/rdt* is a name ; 
it may be a mere description. “ tlie Imiguage of the army/* 
Perhftp'5 the earliest example of the word standing alone 
and bearing the sense of Urdu language is in Mu?baR^ 
1750-1824 :— 

Khudd raHfie zahd kmi m ^vm Im Mir o Mirzd it 
Kiihc lis vmh se ham ai Ma^hafl Urdu Imvmn hai 1 
I haw heard the language of Mir and Sautla ; how can E 
dare to assert that Urdu ia my language 1'' 

We are unable to say m what year these w'ords were written, 
MufhafI may have composed the verso any time after ho was 
grown up* He was a recognised poet In 1776* 

J. B. Gilchrist, writing in 17D6, mentions the nanie os well 
known. His words are: '*ln the mixed dialcot also called 
Oordoo j or the polished language of the Couitp and which 
even at this day pervades the vast provinces of a once powerful 
Empire ” {A Oramtmr of ths H it^oottianee LaT^mge^ pp 261), 
As we do not know the date of Miishafi'a lines wo mtlst 
admit that Gilchrist may have been the first person who 
in Utemture used Urdu as the name of the language. 

JuJes Bloch has made a striking suggestion, which he admits 
IS only an intuitive feeling requiring to be substantiated by 
proof, that the name Urdu is due to Europeans. In this 
connection it is important to note that Gilchrist in the 
sentence just quoted mentions Oordoo as a name already 
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pstablijihcd. Hie statcinf^Dt swras to make it clear that 
Indians used tke word. Gilchrist Jiiraself alwaTS called the 
language “ Hindoosfance 

\\. H. Buyley in on English and “ Hindoostance ” thesis, 
1802, which may be consulted m the British iluseuni, aava 
the language which I have specifled by the name of Hindoo- 
atanee Is also fretjuently denominated Hindee, Oortloo, 
Mw^ulmanco and Ri>j^tu 

^.vj-id Bisha in DaryS e Lafa/at, 1807 (Lucknow ed., p, 2), 
writes ; dayandn i dja tuvlfajlg itfindi as saAfUa e mufa- 

'wddad alfSz i dtlcmp Judd miiiiida o dar An*?? •iitdraf AoAur 
Aurda roAdne faaa iim e stitkiAd e digar nim<ntdafid a An finfli 
nwHSiJia saM/Gwrf: " the good speakers of Delhi united in 
separating attractive worila from j+everal languages and using 
them in sentimcea; in this way they ptodiiceil a new 
language, different from other languages, and called it UrjJfi." 

Mir Amman m the preface t^i Bug o Bahat^ 1802, gives an 
account of the birth of Unlu. and though he never uses the 
word alone {he sap Urdu hi saAdti) it is clear from the whole 
context that he is thiiiking of a definite natue. 

We conclude that while Farsi and Hindi had for long been 
uaed as pro|«r names UdIii did not receive similar recognition 
till near the dawn of the eighteenth century. 

The phrase ioidtt i urdu e mu'itllg wems to occur for the 
first time in Mir’s ^'i)cS^ mh Shu'arS, J7o2. On p. 1 of the 
Badapi edition he says; poshlda m ruumd ki dur far>n 
t Kfchta kt ihi'Tcat bataur i »hi‘r i Farsi ha ^han t Urdu e 
mu‘am e ShShjahdfidbdd Dihn kitabc ia hdl Uu}r»f na sKuda ; 
'* wo must remember that up to the present no book lias luwn 
^tbin on the art of Hekka, which is poetry in the style of 
Peremn jwetry but in the language of the royal camp of 

possibly mean/oslA aiir jumtanad 
Urdu, the itUomatiQ and authoritative Urdu of Delhi, 

para later Qaim writes in AfakAain i NiMt (Auran¬ 
gabad cd., 33J 
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aiiare az tarinbat i Fvrs ki i muhai'ara e urdU t 

jnu'olla inJnus t gosh megSband minjumla e jatSz i/f ^ijan 
mt damftdt “most Fe^sUo coDStnictions trhich striks 
their ears as familiar from the point of viear of the 
idiom of tho royal camp they regard a$ among the things 
la'wfd in poetry/' 

Here, too, tho phrase may mean " correct Urdu idiom ", 
and the author may not he thinking ol the army. But as 
hlir and Qaim appear always to use Hindi or Bekhta as the 
name of the language we should perhaps translate "the 
language, or idiom, of the army ", 

Mir'sson, ‘Arsh, who lived well into the nineteenth century, 
says:— 

Aot Urdu e tau‘t$lid ie sabddi at 'Jrsh 
Mustanad hat Jo kuccA irshdd iigd karte Aai 

“ 1 speak the XTrdu e hlu'alla langoage and what I aay is 
authoritativeThe date of the lines is unknown. The 
author's father died in 1799 at the age of 86 (not in 1810, 
as usually stated). 

Finally, Muhammad *A^ Husain in A'au Turz * Afuraffa\ 
1796, speaks of za6d» i tinlu e mtt'affd, 

3Ir. G. M. Qadii has drawn my attention to two MSS. 
which contain perhaps the earUest instances of the use of 
zabdn i urdu without further desciiptioa. The lefemnces 
are i— 

Tasidm c Gtdxdr i Ibrdh'im, by 'All Ibribim Sb&, 1783 
(speaking of Vamlat Sabit), /a/a&i6n' i sabSn i wrdd 
ruitnOda, " he followed the Urdu language," or" the language 
of the nrdCi ”, i.e. devoted attention to it. 

Tt^kitu e Shvfard e Hindi, by Mu^baBt 1794 (speaking ol 
Muhammad Ammi Nlsar), odS e za&Sn { urdii, “ tho style of 
the Urdu language,” or ” of the language of tho urdti ", 

The EJtoBLEM OF T»E NAUB. It IS always stated that the 
language was originally described as the speech of the army 
or camp, ztd>5n i Urdu, and that gradualiy the word zahdn 

JBia. AFRCL 1930* 20 
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waa dropped^ Iraving urdw to stand alone^ This eEpIanation 
gives rise to a great dilBcuity, We have scon that Urdu was 
first used by itself in the poems of 3fus^a£i. We may perhaps 
guess the dote of the couplet in which the word appears 
sa the year 1790, when the author was 40. We are now 
faced by the fact that the first instance of the use of the word 
was 763 years after the establishment of the army in Lahore, 
almost 600 years after the wrdti was settled in Delhi, and 
261 years after Babur caJJed his camp the tVrfti e il/u'offf. 
The Urdu language hod been in existence for about 760 years 
before anyone gave it, in writing at ouy rate, the name by 
which it is now always known. Even if we take tho earlier 
date, 1762, when Mfr described it as the language of the 
royal camp, we deduct only thirty-eight years from our 
figures. None of the hJstonans of the Mugal period ever used 
the name. We have to answer three questions :—- 

(1) \^^ly was there a delay of centuries in giving the name 
Urdu ? 

(2) If a new name bad to be given in the eighteenth century, 
why was this name chosen for the Jangm^ when it had msiny, 
many years previously been given up for the army ? 

(3) If the army was not called ttrdil till Babur's time, 1626, 
the language which had then existed for nearly 600 years 
must already Iiavo had a name, "Why waa that name 
given up? 

It is easier to state the problem than to solve it. 1 see no 
solution except this : that some name or description such os 
aafvTri i vrdu waa in oonversational use from the time when the 
army was first called uriS, and that very gradually, hundreds 
of years later, it crept into books, possibly earlier than we are 
now aware of, while the use of Urdu alone was still later, 

1 feel the inadequateness of this, but perhaps it will lead to 
aomethuig fuller, l\o must always Temcmber that in early 
dn^ Urdu literature was not ao accurate a reflection of 
daily life and speech os it is now, and there may have been 
much In Ordinary talk which found no echo in books. 
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Part II 

In tho eightccntk century and earlier Hindi (flometimcfi 
Hindavl) was the uaual name for the language in general 
and Re]^ta for the literary or poetical form of IL 

Jtt/ffr Zfl/affi, 1C5S-I713. has the lines, 
a^rci Mbhl turn o friiffeif 
ba iJimfi 0 rindv tabi laipaf asi 
** although everything is rubbish and sweepings^ the Language 
is lively with Hindi and liccntiousnesH ”, 

Fazli in the preface to kia Dah Majlis^ 1732, writes — 
o«r ab tai tafjunia e Farsi ba *^rai i Hindi imiAI hud 
mustama*: and so far no one has ever heard of a translation 
from Perflian into Hindi prose. 

Agar, in his famous o 1740, 

frequently usea rel^ta, as on p. 10: 

rr^fa nc yih tab tharaf pm/d, 
jab ki fjazrat ne usko farmdya 
■* Bel^ta obtained this eminence only when Ha^t (Dard, 
hk brother and teacher) used it 

On p. 9, talking of the contents of Ms volume^ he caUs 
Uidn Hindavr* i 

Farsi sau hal Hindavl mu 
bdqJ askdr i tna^mtl sau Aal 

“ Persian couplets 100* Hinduvi 100^ and the lemaining 
couplets of the wwj^jtarT 100,” 

Af^ Beg in his fn^jhVa TuA/at usA SAu‘ardf 1752, not 
printed, deals almost entirely with poets who wrote Ln 
Persian, but where he refers to Urdu poetry ha calls it 
Hindi. Thus he says of Mir '‘Abd ul ^ai Viqar: ashlar i 
Fdrdi 0 Hindi tab* Jtiriisf ddrad; "'he had good natural 
ability in Persian and Hindi poetry ” {Camanktdn i 
Shu'ard, 152). 

Shah Hatim, in the preface to his Divdnzdda^ 1755, writes: 
dar lAiV i Farsi paimu o Mirza Sdib asij dur re^ia Fiili ra 
uaiad meddnad: ** in Persian poetry he (the author) follows 
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Sfiib, in Het^ta ho regards Vall aa his luaster/' Sco Ab t 
ed. 1917, p. 115. 

Mir ^osau, d. 1706, uses Hindi or Hcl^ta and ai^olds Urdu, 
In Ills anthology, 1776, he has the phraae : raiJttra e AuiAan 
^riiwM i Hindi, "an anthology of Urdu poets" {p. 40). 

iiVen Shah Al)dul Qadjr in his well-known Urdu translation 
of the Qur^hn uses the name Hindi: w me Mian i 
nuAt boti balki Hindi e tAuta*diraf ki 'a of mm io fie takalluf 
dttFifaft ho , I havie not used Rekhta in my translation, but 
we| I-knovfii Urdu that ordinary people might easily uudet- 
atand it", 

Mir, 1713-99, Sauda, 1715-flO, and Qaim (d, about 1790) 
ufle the word Hekhta very often. I will content myaelf with 
one quotation from Mir: 

fitajbui kaiae katae kahe tc^te rafe, 
samjha jvi hd lacri said ia diySr me, 

" WTiat finfl Urdfl verm I have written, but no one in these 
parts understands me 

The name Hindi requires no conunent. It was the natural 
word to use in early times. Several explanations have been 
given of ReUita, a Persian word which means “ poured ", 
and has no literary signification in Persian. The most 
important are the following :— 

(1) Urdu is called RelAta because Arabic and Persian 
words were poured into it. 

(2) HeJAta means " down and out ", and Urdu was at 
first regarded as something contemptible, 

(3) It means verses in two languages, and at first Urdu 
and Persian were used eido by aide. 

(4) It is a musical totm intioduced by Amir Khusrau 
indicating the appUcatiou ol the music of one language 
to the words of another. 

(5) It ^ans a wall firmly constructed of difierent materials, 
as Urdu ia of diverse linguistic elements. This is the opposite 
of (3), 
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Safir BilgrimT in Jalvu ® snys tJiat the name Re^ta 
has been m hbc bIium! the time of Shahjahin. This requires 
proof. 

Other early nainea may be mentioned- 
According to Mahmud Shirani soian i Dtkliim waa used 
by AmTr Khusrau (d. 1324} and by Abu^l Fa;^ (in AXn i 
Akhari}. 

Bbah l^atim in the preface to his Dlmfwdi^ quoted above 
calls Urdu rozmarra e Dihli : rozniatra e DihU ki -IfiresTdn 
i Hind dor arotid fnan^dr ddradk 1 have accepted 

the daily speech of Delhi irhich is the idicun of the Mir^ 
of India/* 

Again t Tozmarra rd ki *dfii fiihm o l^d$$ fiisand bd^kad 
namdd, ** I have chosen the daily speech under¬ 
stood by all and lihcd in select circles.” (As haa been 
noted before he refers to himself in the third person.) 

To turn to Dakan! writers- Shah Mirl Ji^ d. 1496, a famous 
religious writer* who preached and wrote in Urdu, eiplaina 
that be wrote la ** Ubidi m order that people might under- 
stand : yth bolS IlindX so6, is mid ke mhalh^ 1 am saying 
all this in Urdu for this reason 
Hjs son, Shah fiurhan ud Din, d. 1582* says in his poem 
Irshui lYdnio : ^aib fut rdkhc Hindi bol^ '* do not blamo me 
for using Urdu-'' He also calls it G ujrf* which is not uiuiatural* 
for his language le marked by many Gu|rsti features : 
je koe gydn friMrl, 

m d^khi IhdkM Gujn wf Ii<iqd) 

learned people will not Look at Oujri *’ i.c. Urdu. 
yeA sab kta Gujn sa&f {lT$hdd Ndma) 

” I have done all this in Gujri (Urdu)”* 

Vajhl^ the farnoua author of Q»!b MushtatX^ 1609, referred 
to in the India OflSce Catalogue as nameless and anonymous^ 
wrote in 1634 a prose work Sab Ras. After the ascriptions 
of praise he pFocceda : uqdz i ddsldn ba t Hindostmif 

here begins the fltnr>'in the language of Hindustan/* i.e* 
the Urdu of Delhi as distinguiphed from DakanI- 
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The dialect of the Deccan iraa often called Daknl or 
Dakhanip e,g. Hiiistaixkl's 1049* ATidtiamaiMa 

c Ihkm kUa A5 num have called it the Dakni 
Khavaian emA ” (last line but five), 

ShMi Malik'a Shai^at Naijki, 1666^ DaJtAdnT uie Wyd 
fell "said it plainly in Dalchani.'* (This author is 
mistakenly called Shah Mulk " in the India Office Cat.) 

T, Grahaue BaileV- 


the author of the SIVA-SUTRAS 

Pnoin very early times the Pfal^ahata-sutra^^ which come 
at the begmning of the and which fonn an 

integral part of the most highly developed mncknonic ay.stem 
of Pa T^ i a it have been considered to be revealed by the God 
Siva. Thus the veraified Sik^a, attributed to Pifigala by the 
commentator, and generally known Jis the 
{.^g, recenaiou 61 56. Vaj, il 34)* K<j(Mmrk samara 
(i, 4* 22), and finally the Kaiika of Nandike4vara (41, 1)^ all 
have produced the impression tlmt the pT(iiifahaF&-‘^uiT(i^ 
are not a composition of Pauini. liothlingk. the first editor 
of the A^adliydyl in Europe, retained tho traditional title 
Siva-suims, and after him such eminent Bcholam as Kielhora 
baye allowed it to coptinue without any note or comment. 
It is rather ourioiia how Patafjjuli's clear statement hns been 
overlooked by modem students of TSoini. This statement 
runs :— ■ 

i ^ \ 

sl'aiO^lTftTfhlt Twraw I 
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I ^ flf^ I 

Wi Hfi? I I 7^ I W IF^ 

^ y?g i 

(KieLhom^s edit.* voL p. S2.) 

Here PataiijRli* in hw uffUal elcar style, discusses the 
question whether the anubandha letteta {^w K sufficed 
to the first four s^rm ftA% eoft* ai ot^e) for the sake of 

fonnidg pjfatyuhiTas are to be included among the letters 
denoted by the pratyahAra ac. Tlib question had already 
been raised and answered by the KarikdMra, probably 
Vyadii who is quoted and cotnmeuted upon by Patanjali: 
** the auobnndha letters (being consonaota) do not occupy 
a prominent position among the vowels. WTiom then ? 
Among the consouauts. Why is it so i Because it is the 
style of the Acarj’a tlmt he enumerates the vow^els among 
the vowels and the coti^nants among the consonants/^ 

The gloss of ^age^ on the word Acarya shows bow strongly 
the tradition had taken hold of him: 

Tliis interpretation of the word is restricted 
to this passage only. That here Acarya refers to Paoini is 
beyond doubt. Besides* cb on ii^ b ^ 

where even Kage^ has no other interpretation to 
offer* And also : 1 e'■ si<4*#Iff 

^ W^TTh ^ rt^r^lf^ 
UHT^tHTT H%Tir 1 (on i, 1, 1, p. S9). 

The only objection that eould be raised is that PatapjaU 
at a Buhsequeiit place (vol, i, p. 40) declares that 
ifl the beginning of the and hence the word vfddhih 

is put first in this aphorism m order to bestow a benediction 
on the teachers and the disciples. But, as is evident from 
the passage citod below, this objection did not occur bo 
Patanjali, who, with Katyayana^ the author of the Varitika^, 
considered the pratijohdra-sutni^ (the of 
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PotaB]iiU) as fiomethiBg sapatate from the main work (the 
s«(m of Pat,), designated as lyShtra^ or SSstra : 

^ ^6A\«,r*i«na I t , , . 

TT^ j¥ v=«^in. 15 ^^ 

5^7T I ^ i . . . (vot, i, 

p. n, I. 15^p. 13, 1, 1). 

Having decided that the sutm is the mfakami^, the means 
to right knowledge of words, Katyayaim and Patonjali 
proceed further to show the object of the enunciation of 
the letters. 

^ Hiia establishes that the aimra'samamftQjfa is a compoai* 
tion oi^ P anhii hut that the granunar proper begins with 
c fvatyajr'ana and Hataujali were near enough 

to Pat^ini to know the truth, and it would be sheer abanrditv 
to doubt their statementa, specially when at the same time 
we keep in view the interdependence of the oJEwafu-Mm^- 
tiifldyu and the ti^Jbanifia. 

Baonu Viha. 


MInItU, “FATE.” A CORRECTION 

In this Jtmmal, 1930. p. 29, I mentioned Professor 
Zimmera’s suggegtiou that the teit of K. 34, Bev, 3 = 
L, W. King, Babultmian Ma^c, No. 19,1. 23, ehoidd be fwm-Bi 
ta-ftaf datnta hir-ka. The text Ima now been examined and 
I regret to say that for once King s great authority as a copTist 
has muded me into a serious error. Mt U uncertain and 
should have been so indicated. It is in reality 
TJicre is no doubt at all about the correction to and 

M far as my note on wimifu, p. 24, based on this passage, 
IS concerned it is erroneous. The verb ba'Stu " to decree, 
b^ech, etc." does not occur in this passage. Hy restoration 
of Kheling, KAR, 68. Obv. 23, is, therefore, false, and should 

^ ra-ba^. unfras some ideogram 

for Stood in the br«ik at the beginning of this line. 

The parallel passage, Myhnnan, PBS. i. 17, 22, has certainly 
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ia-bal-nm hir-l'n, as ProfeBsor IjindsWger 

tft 3 suggested to Professor Zimtuem. The photograph * 
ibid., pi. slvii, shows 

For tabdhi in similar toxta See King, ibid., 53, 23 [imi] 
pfirus-m ina ta-ial-iu = Ebeling, KAB. 

267^ Rev. 16. B SL 99064, 9 {unpublished). 6aWi 

talhla-tti. King, ibid,| 12, 56 = Heho, BA. v, 3S0. For lubnu 
“ misery beside oitatioa in Delitzsch aod JIufis-Aruolt^s 
dictionaries, see Day, jv^ 13, 1; iumm^ irm kima 

htt-jw F7^(dl) pafc-e ntaiu i^h^ir fu-tii-riH iiia tnati tb^i-U. 

CT. 27, IG, 10; 17, 30. See Fossey, Bub^hniuca^ 

V, 229. 

S. Lat^guon. 


THE ROYAL AKTHROrOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
URE-DYNASTIC RESEARCH 

The Royal Anthropological Institute has appointed a 
special Research Comroittec! to raise funci^ for further 
inveiTtigation of the origin and development of the early 
prC'dynafitic cultures of Egj'pt. 

These cultures, as exhibited, already in the Nile Valley and 
the Faymn Oasis, arc of more than local intercat; for the 
area in which they occur, lying }>etween the Mediterranean 
and ^Vest Asia on the one hand^ and Central Africa on the 
other, seems to offer the best hope of correlating the early 
stages of culture throughout this whole region and cuzmecting 
them with the first historic civilisations^ 

These early cultures certainly lay at the root of the Later 
Egyptian culture. Work already done shows that they were 
due to immjgrarits into the Kile Valley ; ond it is one of the 
objects of the propossed mvestigationB to trace these people 
to their home of origin. In particular, it is proposed to 
examine the oases in the Libyan Desert, which, as far aa 
primitive arche&ology is concerned, arc practically untnowa* 
The movements of the early Neolithic folk were iji oU 
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probAbility related to the cUmAtic chAHgea after the last 
great retreat of the European Ice-sheet. Here, therefore, 
it is also hoped to obtain a basis for the correlation of changes 
of climate in Europe and Central Af 
Mias Caton-Thompaon has already done work on the Lines 
described above, and after having investigated the ancient 
buildings of Rhodesia on behalf of the British Association in 
1929 is now returnmg to her Egyptian work. Funds ate 
urgently required for the work which it is estimated will 
take at least three years, the total amount required lor each 
year's working expenses being £1,200, 

Suhscriptions should be sent either to the Secretary of the 
Comniittcet Miss E. \V. Gardner, BeiJford College^ Loudon, 
K.W. 1, or to the Hon. Treasurer, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place, Loudon, W.C. L 


THE MAWAQIF OF AL-KIFFAKI 
Professor Nicholson announced in 1914 his intention of 
publishing the Mawoqif of ^U^Niffarf with an EnglUh 
trauisLation and notes.^ This promi.^ he has been prevented 
from fulfilling by a variety of other work ; and he has 
now been kind enough to invite me to take the task in' 
hand; and the electora to the Wright Student$hip at 
Cambridge have provided me with the optJortunity of 
accepting this invitation. 

The Afo«dji/Ls n treatise on speculati ve mysticism, written 
by Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul-Jablidr ibn al-Hasan til-Klffari* 
in the tenth contu^ A.n. Its contents have been described 
and iltuatrated by Professor Nicholson * and Professor 
Margoliouth*; Hr. Massignon refers to the work,^ but expresses 
doubts as to its sutbenticity as a fourth century (Hijra) 
document. The treatise was known to Muhyf4-Dfn ibn al- 

» TA* tfj lilaHi {publ. C3. B<4J oud Koiw. Ltd.), p. 

* Olio MS. givoa him tko addlliotuil hu^ li-'llAqt. 

■ Op. elt, pp. 57, 71, 73, otc. 

* BevdCipmtni, *tc.p ppn 

‘ Kimi Mur lu Ofigintf, oto*, p, 29g (et p. 110% 
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*Aiabl, who refers to the author several times in th® 

<tl Makkitfya ^; it was published by ‘Afifti’l-Din. al-Tilimsiiii 
(t 690) with a fairly copious commaatary, aad by another 
anoDymous oommentatoi of the school of Ibn al-' 'Ar&bi 
ShA'rioI ^ & sJiort account of the author^ who La also 

mentioned by ^djji Khalifa*; the latter statiiig that he 
died ia the year 354. Zabldl * mentiona two other works of 
KiJIari^a besides the (viz. the Ba'dwd and the 

and Iba al'^lxabt in one place ^ calls our present work 
Kitdbu'l-Maicaqif Two MSS* of the Mawdqif 

that 1 have examined (G, U) contain a considerable quantitf 
of additional matter amounting altogether to about one half 
the length of the Muwdqif ■ this is aimilaf m style and 
subject to the Mawdqif, and there seems littlo reason to doubt 
that it is by the hand^ These two MSS. also include 
a abort piece not found else where, apparently of Mahdl 
aignifivaiicCt cutitled “ MnkhdtahAt wa-fiaslidrdt wn^filLdn. 

Brockelmann * gives a list of the MSS. of the Mfiir4qif 
known to him, and on these ILSS. I am basing my ocUtion. 
So far I have coUated all except the ilS. at 
Constantinople and this I hope to examine scfon. The 
other five are:— 

B ^ MS. Marshall 1.66 of the Bodleian Library, Oxfortl* 
A clear well-written 3IS., sliglitly illnminatcd, eontaining 
the and the commentary of TtlinlsAnf, completed 

in 694 a.H., of ^20 folios. 

G = MS. Gotha 880. A good the bjiais of my edition* 
oont&ining the Mawdqif and the additional material without 
commentary, completed in 581 of 132 folios. At 

present its numeration ia in slight disoixlor. This JIS, I 
have been able to eiamine at leisure, thsnkii to the courtosy 

^ {Publ. CkJm, A.H. t 505, I^l i it 605, Tb™ refmaoai 
I OW4 lo tlwi IdmiiHjfHi of iny friccd Simikh. *AI* ' Afili. 

* Tahaqdf L 270* 

* kd^»/K%Zwif(eti Fio^)* vh23S= No. 1:^55. 

* Tdj aJ-'um. l.r, tiAfar. 

» F.M., i, JSOCS. 

■ GtMtX-kAic dir dittt* h SOO- 
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of the Gotha Ducal Libmty^ who loaned it to the Cambridge 
University Library for three montlus. 

I = SLS. luditi Office 597. With this I ata aequamt^ 
through a copy made from it by Prof, Nicholson* Contajna 
the J/ovdyi/ and commentary, aiid completed 

in 1087 A.H.r of 15d foUoe. 

J1 MS. Marshall 554 of the Bodleian. W^ritten in. a 
flmall neat hancL of 175 folios^ containing the Mafrdqif with 
a short anon^moiis pofntnentan', and the additional mateiiaL 
Undated, but mainly of the tradition as G* 

T ^ ilSr Thurston 4 of the Bodleian, A parchment MS* 
of the same tradition as B and L undated, of 115 folios. 

My present intention is to edit the tejct of the ilmcdqif^ 
and to piibliah with it an Englisli translation and such com¬ 
mentary aa may be necesflary to elucidate the difficulties of 
expression and thought in the original which are nmnerous. 

Concerning the form of the author's al-Kiffiurf, 

it ia necesaaiT to point out that the variant al-Nafj^rv which 
has appeared in fieveml places^ Ja of old stand ingj but little 
probability. G has al-KafKi on the title-page^ al'NilTati 
everjr'v.'here in the text i the same Inc^nfliafency occurs in 
B ; I has the form ai-Kilfarl \ and T omit the nisbah 
altogether on the title-page, and T haa the form abNuffarf 
once in the text, Arabic authorities unlvera^y adopt the 
form abNiffarl and indeed this must he the correct one^ 
as r hope to demonstrate m my edition. The nistmh ref cm 
to the town of Niffar® in Mesopotamia p the site of important 
escavations in modem timea * ; it is identical with Nippur of 
the A^yrians and Xopher of the Talmud.* 


„ AftTHUR J. AnnEREV* 

PEKBBOjiLS COLLISnS, 

CAmiRmni, 

* Ap. «t., loe, cit.j cl. Ahlw.Ht. Vtnitkinttt Otr 
U^ndtehTiftiM, 111, 160 (rf. MS. Berlin gaiO - We 1775 f. 116), 

That H, M far u ] here been afa|o to llaee, 

‘ Cf. 'k6qAt, af-fiaUdy WO^tenfcld), jU. Mllul Ja 

BBHICULteJ with Xiffjv by ^bldi. 1 m. cit. 

* in J. I*. ^W York. IftM). 

* Cf. o. lUwlinHU, J',-« Crftil ireHdfcAief, i, IM. 
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Tub Ackasian System of Moslem By \V. H, 

MoRELA-m, C.S.Lp C.LE. 8i x 5i. xvii + 283 pp. 
Cambridge , W. Heflcr & Sons, 1929. Price 15#, 

Mr. Moreland h known to atudenta of Oriental kistory a$ 
the author of several important works on tho economi'C^ 
of the Mogul empire : and he has from time to time published 
papers in this Joumai and elsewhere dealing with special 
aspects of the Kfogul Revenue System. In his new treatise 
he hsa given us in full detail bis views on the whole que^ion 
of tbe Moslem agranan system in India. 

He has iindertakeo a formidable task. There are fow 
subjects more difficult to than a description of 

a particular syetem of land revenue m the working of which 
the reader has not had actual experience. In any such 
description the omission of a single detail may entirely alter 
the impression created. The subjeotT morcovetj lends itself 
to technical language, and those whose duty it b to deal with 
it have in all ages delighted in mystifying others by their 
technicalities. ^Vhen the description b given in a language 
foieign to tbe reader, when the technicalities are in a language 
foreign to the country where they are used^ when the meaning 
of technical terms varies both from time to time and from 
place to place, when the description of any given a}*stem 
may be set forth by compilers who incorporate the reporta 
of otherSj and when these compilets take pleasure in varying 
the technical words used m order to suit their literary style^ 
the difficulties m the way of the hbtorical inveatigator may 
well sccin almost insuperable^ AU these impediments lay 
in ilr- Moreland's path, and he had also to contend with the 
singular liability of printers and copyists to go astray in 
the reproduction of texts of tho kind with which he has 
had to deal. 
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He has faced these difiiciilties with courage and algo with 
prudence. There are few jargons more widespread through 
the length and breadth of India thani the Femiaa technic^ties 
of the land revenue^ bat Mr. ^foreload has wiselj determined 
to foreswear haftamsand "^panjama" and to employ 
an Engliflh terminology winch ho has himself earefuliy defined. 
He haa a thorough personal knowledge of revenue conditions 
throughout a large part—and that the most typical part— 
of the area with which he is dealings and although a personal 
knowdHgo of this kind not infrequently goes some way 
to disqualify an estpert from appreciating srstems unfamiliar 
to his own eipericnce, Mr. Moreland has exhibitod a complete 
understanding of forms of aagessment very different from 
those now prevailing in the tracts where his own eipecience 
has lain. He has avoided the temptation to describe old 
systems in the tenna of the current administration ^ and 
the further temptation to deduce eennomio or political 
conclusions ftom comparisons between the ancient and the 
modem conditions ; such comparisons w^ould no doubt be 
of great int^restj and few could be better fitted to omke them 
than Mr* Mordandi. but they are outside the scope of his 
present work+ His treatise is a purely historical inquiry. 
He gives u& the facta and the authorities^ and if he has at timea 
to put forwapfl views baaed on conjecture, hia conjectura is 
untinged by any partialities or prejudiccfl ontside tliE 
purely historical bsuep 

He himself recognbiea fully the uneven and scrappy nature 
of the evidence on which be has to rely, and the slender 
basis it provides for anything tn the shape of complete or 
defimte conclusions of n dogmatic character. *' We know 
much, if not everj'thiag/* he says, ** regarding certain periods 
during which the 8tate entered into direct relations wdth 
some, or all, the peasants owTiing its authority; but, mcaHiiied 
by tunc, these periods arc merely episodea^ and we know 
Very much Icbs of the rest of the story. A few great names— 
Alauddin, Sher Shih, or Akbar* Todar Mai, or Mur^hid Quli— 
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stand out like niount4un tops rising cle^-OQt above a sea of 
mist; but for a Just appreciation of tbeix significance we 
need to obtain a ^lew of tbe mneb wider country wfhicb tbe 
caist conceals* 1 cannot claim to have presented that %'iew 
aa a whole* but in places the rt i iat allows occasional gUmpsea 
of portions of it, and in the paragraphs which follow, f base 
on these glbnpaes a hypotbotical rcconatruction, ’which I 
offer, not as facrt established by evidence, but as tentative 
inference, to be cfonfijmed or modified m the light of further 
knowledge.” 

His sim'ey covers the whole period from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century, and there is much that is both, 
new and intcrcating id his sketch of conditions under the 
earlier Muslim dominion and his description of the develop- 
mentd under the later Moguls, but the portion of his work that 
wifi probably present the greatest features of mterest to hia 
readers is that which deals with the reign of Akbar (1 d 5&- 
IB®), Tlie accoimt of Akbar^s revenue given by Abfi-I-fa^l 
in the eleventh to the fifteenth sections of the Third Book 
of the A'lnd-Akbari has been long open to English readers in 
translation, and many British ofRcmb working at modem 
probieimi of assessment have turned to those sections for 
information* Unfortunately* owing partly to their own 
prepossessions and partly to the faultincss of the translotiona 
and corruptions of the text, they have only too ftequcotly 
been led into erron Sonie have failed to realize that a 

fixed assessment ” in the modem sense was unknown 
to Akbaris officers. Othcra have imagined that Akbar 
introduced a settlement with a term of ton yeara. Others 
have deduced from one of the sections tliat Akljar's nascaa- 
ments were based on a careful clasaiiication of soils. Others* 
misled by a faulty reading of the manuscripts in another 
section, have gained the impression that Akbiir applied to 
all crops the rates based on the highest class of crops. All 
these imagininga are set at rest by Sir. Morebndb exposition 
of the facts. He goes back to the Persian text and collate 
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the various teadmp where it h corrupt. The infocmatbo 
thu3 made available haa beeo carefulJy compared with that 
given in the and elsewherep and although he haa 

not infrequently to admit unceiftaluty and to have recotuge 
to conjecture^ he has been able to piece together an outline 
ol the syatema described in the A^m which in view of Ms 
experience and research we may well accept os authori- 
tatire. 

To give a brief and inteUigibJe expositioD of these sji'stema 
without falling into pitfalls would need Mr, Moieknd'a 
own practLBcd bandp but^ subject to neceaaauy qnalificatiDns 
(more especially with regard to the subject of Valuation 
mentioned below),, it may be smd tlmt in the standard 
Proidnccs of Korthem India the question of assessment 
passed in Ak bar's time through three main stages, 

Froni 1561 to 1565 the cash demand for each harvcstp 
leptesenting one-third of the produce p rewted on an assumed 
fixed rate of outturn (that adopted hy Sher Shah) for each 
crop and an assumed price applied each year to these 
outturns ] the assumed rate of outturn and the aasumed 
prices being uniform throughout the Empire. 

From the year 1565 a certain amoimt of tocnl differentiation 
Was incEeasinglj applied to the asaumed price rates in ii^h 
harv'est; and from the year 1570 a degree of differentiation 
by circles or parganoa was introduced in the assumed fixed 
rate of outturn. 

Under the above arrangements the price rates still varied 
from year to year* and could not be applied in any hniv’est 
without aauctiou from headquarters. Accordingly^ in 1580^ 
Mhar, while maintaining the rates of outturn then in force, 
intn^uced a schedule of fixed prices for each crop, repre¬ 
senting the average of those nsaimed in the previous ten 

Or, as Mr. iloreland puts it, a uniform set of grain rates 
per bigah, valued first at uniform, and then at local, prices p 
gave way to local grain rates valued at local prices; and 
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wheQ eommutation broke schedules of cash rates 

were fijtcd on the bjisis of past eiperietice." Ttie difflcultT 
thtouj^haiit was with the cotnoiutation prices. The use of 
a single uniform price for each crop in each year throughout 
the Empire had soon to be abandoned^ hut the adoption 
of different prices for different areaa^ each of Tvhich hatl to be 
lefeBped for sanction at each harvest, was still mot^ vexatious. 
The great reform introduced by Akbar was the adoption 
of fixed average prices for each locality which would not need 
to be referred for approval. The extraordinary feature of 
the artangement Is that no one seems to have felt that there 
wafl any hardship in applying these prices to rates of crop 
outturn which, though differeutinted to soinc; extent by 
locality^ were applied rniifomily to all established cultivation 
icreapective of varictiea ol soil or means of irrigation. 

The above is, of ccurscj hut a bald abstnict of one item 
in ifr. 34oieland’s m&iu. To appreciate his fare fully w'e 
must follow him in hh explanations—sometimes provisional 
explanations only — of a uiunher of speeiuljied terms: such„ 
lor instance, as the or schedule of crop rates {a word 
which, by the by, though dcliued in the Glossary, fniU to 
find a place in the otherwise adntimble index), the 

the raqami or qfiUifnJ jama, thu system of miiqlV, 
Msesaments by nasaqt rates, and so fortk It u profitable, 

too, to foUovr him in his aacilyaifl of the Ninef?eeii-Year Cash 
Hates of the 15th A^In and to note his mter^ting discovery 
(already publiohed by him in thb Journal] that the relation 
between the prices of the various crops in the Tables of the 
A"ln 19 very much the same as in 1910-12. Prices of 
wheat and gram, for instancehe writes, "have varied 
enormously in the course of six centuries, but the value of 
a pound of wheat in torms of a poun^l of gram haa been one 
of the most stable relations in history/* 

The most marked feature of Mr, Moreland^a book is, how¬ 
ever, his insistence on the fact, which baa been imperfectly 
leatizcd by previous writeia, that during the fiourishing 

jHAs . atbuj 
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period of the Mogul power the rule to pay the servauta 
of the fitate by aasigmuenta of land Tovienuej and the ex<;eptioii 
to pay them from the Tteasor}", Almost throughout the 
period,” he says, the great bulk of the Empire, somerimea 
seven-eighths of the whole, was in the hands of assignees,^* 
Instead of arranging for the coUeetion of revenue in a treasury 
and its swbscquent cHabiiiscincnt from the tfeasiiry to the 
officials, each official was assigned the land revenuo oo an 
area cakuisted to bring in the value of bis salary, and he 
ooTlectcd the revenuo Mmscll. Land revenue became in 
fact the currency in which the officials were paid. It was 
accordingly necessary for the headquarter offices to have 
infoimation as to the probable mcome of the different areas 
during a term of years. The actual aasessmeot for a particular 
harvest or year—the Demand, as Mr. Moreknd terms it— 
was inadequata for this purpose owring to variations from 
year to year in the area sown and tha yield at harvestp and 
the headquarter offices were more concerned with the standard 
or probable average income of each tillage ox pargana, n 
hypothetical but very valuable item which Mr. Moreland labels 
as tho Valuation. Tbk aspect of the Mogul sjmtem altera 
very acriously the manner in which tho historical data present 
themselves, and it explains many passages in the authorMes 
which were before obBcuie, including the heart-breokiug 
oentence at the end of the 15th X'in about the rates applied 
to the best crops. WTiefther, os Mr. Morebnd Burmisc«T 
there were no data of demand av^ailable in assigned areas 
is perhaps open to argument in ticw of the constant changes 
in the asaignmenta^ hut it seems likely enough, as he snggcstsi 
that the Provincial jama's given m the A^io represent the 
valuation reached in 1580, with only local modifications 
up to the date of them incorporation in tho A'ln. 

Ur. Moiehmd discusses the contents of two farmanst of 
Aurangzch which bear on the agrarian policy of the day ^ 
and it is permissible to hope the diligence of Indian students 
may imearth Jarmans and sanad^ of earlier date abOj which 
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would throw further li“ht on the questions laised in 3Ir. More* 
land's scholarly treatise. 

It is a satisfaction to observe from 5Tr. Morelund'e Ihsface 
that ho has receiv«i assLatance in his researches from the 
oflUcioU of this Society and hfla obtained help from the 
Society’s Libiniy. It is a distinction for the Society to have 
lout a hand in the prcparatioii of a book of this calibre. 

_ E. D. M. 

A History or Muohal Horth-Eaet Froktier Policy, 
being a study of the Political Relation of the Mughal 
Empire with Koch Bihar, Kamnip, and Aassm. By 
SiTDUixDRA Nath BaATTACiiARWA, M.A, SJ x &J, 
ixv + 434 pp., with map. Calcutta ‘ Chucken'Cirty 
Chattcr^ee, 192D. Price IGs. 

After two preliminaiy cliapteis, dealiag with " The Land, the 
People and their Early History "and “The pre-Mughal Mnsliiai 
Relation with Xorth-Eastem India ”, Mr, Bhattachaiyay 
devotes the rest of this volume to describing the relations of 
the Mnghal omperore with the ilongoloid states of the North- 
East Frontier from the time of Akbar’a final conquest of 
Bengal in 157G up to the year 1G92, in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
when the AliOms, drove the MugiiRla out of Kamrup, never to 
retum. In the first chapter special attention is fitly directed 
to the geographical features of the area ooncemed, the 
peculiarities of which hove so largely shaped its history, 
so much so that there is a remarkable sameness about the 
many ill-fated invasions of the upper Bmhniaputra baain. 
In the second chapter we have a somewhat detailed a n mm ary 
of the earlier expeditions against this frontier, from the 
time of Muhamnmd bin Bakhtyar’s disastrous incursion into 
Tibet, of cirea r20fi, down to the beginning of Humayua’s 
reign. Some of these expeditions are still more or less con- 
jectttral, and where substantiated only by coin finds, require 
further eorroboration. For the history of the period 1575- 
1682 the data are more abundant. There are the volununous 
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Assam atid Aliom buranjis, s prolific and Yery Taluabie source 
of information i and then we have the nuMefcim references 
to thia area in the better known Mnhacnnmdan hbtonce. 
But, besides thcse^ there are two works, which^ though 
known, are of special importance for partioalar peiiodSp 
namely, the Bahjgrisiidn-i- of which an apparently 

unique manuscript ^ is posaeosed by the Biblioth^ue Natiooale 
in Paris, and the Faihi^a4-{bri^ of Shibabu^d-dln Tilish. 
The discovery of the value of the Bal^ristan-i-Ghnihl lies 
to the credit of the well-known historian^ Mr* Jadunatb 
Sarkar* Y'ho first published a full table of its contents in the 
JBORS. March, {vol. vb, p, 1 f.)^ It is valuable not only 
for the fresh infonnation it gives regarding the subjugation 
of the Bengal and OrUsa suimindars in JabIngirV reign, 
but also for the details furnished m respect of the campaigns 
in Kamrup and its vicinity during the years 1612-24, in which 
the author himself took a prominent port. The Faihiya-i- 
ibriya has been longer known* In 1843 M. Tb^lore Parie 
tra!istat>ed into Frcncli a Hindustani vension of Shihabu'd* 
din^s history from a manuflcript iu the collection of M. Garcin 
de Tassy. Blochmann gave an analysis of the work in JdSB^ 
1872, from the Pemian MS, in the library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal j and Mf. Jadunath Sarkar puhlbbcd a literal 
ttanalation of the portion dcBcribiiig Assam and its people 
isx JBORS. December, 1915 (voL i, pp+179-93), after coUating 
three rliflerent manuscripts. The work is of essential value 
for the most important of aU the canipaignsg namely that of 
1661-3, under the personal command of Aurangzeb^s great 
geberah Mir Jumla, whom the author accompanied in the 
capacity of be ws-wnter ■ so that it constitubes to all intents and 
purposes an official tecord of the opeuLtions, 

The chief value of the present work lies in the fact that 
Mr. Bhattacharyya lias made'an intensive and critical study 

r* I ^ of Xhi mftay miiiiuKxijjrU MOfNitaiil by 

Cajonol J, B. J. GciilU, ind pntMDM by him tn the Ja Hoi 

ifter hlB rctlremfnt tq Frjiosn 'm 1778 . 
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of fiH thifi material* as well m of all the epigraphical imd 
jiiimiBinatic evidonco available to date, enabliiig him to 
correct Jjeveral errai^ in the accoimta of jirevioaa histeriaiifl 
and to prcficiit a much fuller aad more consecutive history 
of the times than has hitherto been attempted. The narrative 
has been aulallTided into periods* each thought to utark a 
distinctive line of policy» e^g- the policiea of defcDflive 
alliance ”, “ subordinate alliance" uad ” aggrc&aive 

impetialiam ”, and ” defensive and oonstructive policy * r 
“ imperinhsm at its acme etc- Tlicae aomewhat fanciful 
headings tend to give the impression that the llughab had 
from Limn to time deterniined fixed lines of policy to be pursued 
in mpect of these outlying statos, wherraLS the fact seems to 
be that the ever-chimging local conditions and tho erratic 
behaviour of the rulers, so often at feud inter fie* rendered any 
continuity of policy impracticable, if not impoBsible* It is 
notorions, moreover, that any action taken or policy pursued 
depended cbiefly upon the character and aims of the provincial 
goveruor for the time being. That Akbar would aauotioii 
“ a peaceful atiiJ defenBive alliance, established on equal 
termii ” with the Koch Bihar chief (whom Abul Fad has 
deacribed oh a ” landholder ”, and a successor of whom 
Jah^glfp in his JJemoiVs, onco refers to by the Bame title) 
is hardly to be credited. A tendency has perhaps been shown 
to over-estimate the importance attached by the -Mughal 
Court to the miens of the« frontier atatea ; and tho views 
expreBsed as to the motives and deaignB of the Mu^^al 
Government in their several campaigns are not always con- 
^'incing^ Take, for instance* the case of Mir Jumla^s invasion^ 
This is ascribed {p* 313) to a scheme of deliberate temtorial 
aggression evolved by the viceroy with the tacit consent and 
approval of Aurangzeb. A simpler explanation, however* 
suggests itself, namely, that the hostile activities of Pmua 
Xarayauu and Jagadh'^Tija and the faHure of liashid Kliu n 
and SujuD Singh, vp'hoBi he had deputed in the first instance 
to restore order, left no alternative to a soldier of Mir Jumla'i 
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calibre but to tat« the field hlmaelf with an force. Bj 

the death of Mir Jiimk, Auzang^eb 1 d^ mom than Kamrup 
and Koch Bihar ; and in regard to the aoqnel It may be added 
that bad Sha}dsta Khan been younger, and not ao fully oocnpied 
otherwise in the earlier 3^ears of hk Ficeroyalty, and had 
more capable officers liecn deputed to the charge of Kamrup^ 
the fiuLtfl of Mir Jumla's campaign would not have been so 
rapidly lost. But dkintegiation was Ectting in iipoo other 
frontiers as welL 

The author's reference to the kingdom of Kamrup as having 
“originated from ita parent state of Koch Bihar” (p. 116) 
perhaps calls for comment. Koch Bihar^ as the naine of a 
separate state, is a mushroom growth os compared with 
Kamriipp which wm the name of an extensive and important 
kingdom from the earliest times, and is constantly referred to 
in the Piirnoas and old records, down to the time of the Falas. 
Minhaj-i-Siraj calls it KamrOd^ and Ibn Batuta, Kamru. 
The ancient name survived the Ahom irruption, and still 
persists as the name of a small area forming one of the 
districts of Assam : it was ita area and its rulers that changed 
from time to time. 

We notice a number of derieal errom and aome miaprints 
in dates (e.g, on p. 288, 1. % 16Dt shoxdd read Ifrll; on 
p. S14^ la, 1681 should read 1691 ; in App. B, 1680 should ha 
read for 1683 as the beginning of the second viceroyalty 
of Shayisttt Khanb The provemiuco of passages quoted 
within inverted commas has not always been noted. These 
defects and same unnecessary repetition wilJ^ no doubti 
be remedied in the next edition of a work that otherwise 
discloses much industrious research, supplies a distinct want, 
and gives promise of further useful historical w'ork on the 
part of the author. 


a E. A. W* O. 
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Tire Cajiibridge History of India* Vol* v: British India* 
1497-1858. Edited bj H, H. Dodwell, M.A. 9^ X Si, 

-rr'ii + 683 pp. Cambridge University Tress, 1929, 

Price 30jr. 

This is the third toIubiq to appear of the Candtridge History 
of Indio, and deals with the period 1497-1858* which, roughly 
speaking, includes about a century before the British con 
nection with tha country, Following the arrangement of 
preceding volumes, it consists of a Berios of monogtap^, 
in 32 chapters, by many authors on the political and adminis¬ 
trative phases of the period. In the first chapter Sir Denison 
Robs gives a survey of the Portog^ucso relations with India 
during the hundred years 1498—1598, when they practically 
held a monopoly of the eastern trade. This is followed by an 
account of tha Dutch in India by Dr. P. Geyl, and of the 
French factories by H < Henn Fioidcvaux * w hilc M. ,4lfrcd 
Martincau. who has done so much to elucidate the history 
of his compatriots m India, {umisbes an instnictive chapter 
on those two great Frenchmen, Dupleix and Bussy. The 
histories of the Portuguese and French in India have received 
attention at the hands of English bistorians, but the 
importance of the Dutch connexion with that country in the 
17th and I8th centuiios has been insufficiently real^ed m 
the past, owing, perhaps, to the fact that the Dutch ultimately 
concentrated upon the development of their posse^ons in 
the An-hipeUgo, which were enough to absorb their whole 
attention, and where they were less exposed to interference 
from other European powers. Dr. Geyl’a concise and impairial 
review is all the moK! welcome on this account. Sir William 
Foster, as might bo expected from his unique knowledge of 
the subject, contributes a masterly account of the biatoiy 
of the East India Company from 1600 to 1740 : the matter is 
judiciously selected, and the arrangement appropriate. 
Mr. Dodwell, the editor of the volume, who contributes no 
less tliao eight chapters, gives an interesting and in soma 
respects n fresh review of Clive’s work in Bengal in 1756-60. 
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His diAptens Cantatic md 3fysorc show cJo^ 

fmniLuLrity irith the hiatoiy of Southern hidm dmiog the 
eight^iqnt h centuiy. Among the beat okaptei^ in the volume 
are those by Ik. F. E. Bobcrta on the East India Company 
and the State^ and on the events with whicih the deputation 
of Warren Hastings ia so closely nasociatod. These chapters 
are elianiGtenied by a breadth of view and judicial spirit 
not often shown in treating of the mcidenta concerned. It 
is hard for an English bistorinn of the present day to appreciate 
the effect of the peculiar local conditions at the time when 
action was taken ; and Mr. Roberta has shown that He la 
fully cognizant of this dilicnlty. The Dean of Winchester 
tells the storios of Tipu Sultan and of Oiidh under OomwaUis, 
Shore and Wellesley with his babituid command of style. 
The important subject of ov»r stnigglcs wdtli the Marithaaj 
who at one time tlireotcned to dominate the whole country^ 
has been dealt with by two very competent scholam, the 
late ifr. S. 31. Edwardes and the late Col. Luard, whoso un¬ 
timely deatlis we greatly deplore. Out relations with 
AfghKnist&n under Lords Auckland and EHenborough and 
the melancholy tale of what is generally known as the first 
Afghan war liave been ably and lucidly handled by 
Mr. W, A. J. Archboldi ’^"ho also contributes a concise but 
clear account of the conquest of Sind and the Panjab. The 
least attractive chaptera, perhapa, are those dealing with 
purely admimstrative details^ ivith the exception of 
Mr. Gwynn's excellent sketch of the development of the 
Madras system down to i8l8, which reveals the hand of on 
expert. 

While avoiding detail generally, one or two points may bo 
noticed. At p. 160 Cali laud is said to have relieved Patna 
by the action at Sirpur (^Ind February, 1760), The little 
village that gave its name to this battle i$ not Sirpur^ but 
Sherpur, which lies about 4 miles E.S.E, of BalAtyarpiir* 
and some 10 miles (a distance correctly recorded by Ironside) 
3V.3,W* from At p. 169 the Shihzada is stated to have 
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beeH defeated hy Cstmac! oa the 15th Jaaiiary, ITOl, 
the Son”. The battle in questioa, however, was fought 
nowhere near the Soa^ but between Hilsa and Bihnr^ near an 
t}]d channel of the &fohaimi Rivern ** Suan ” and Imn- 

sidc*s " Soone ” are but corruptions of a local nnme. The sit© 
of the battle is marked on Rennell’a maps (of 1773 and 1779). 
Again ^ at p* 174, in reference to Hector Mnnro^s campaign 
of 17e4t it is stated that Jlunio “ invaded Oudh, and on 
2^nd October, after a stubhom contest* completely defeated 
the enemy at Baksar Tlicrc h a place called Baksar in 
the Unmo district of Ondh, but Mimro never wetit so far tip 
country as thb. This famoiia, and fateful, wa$ fought^ 

not m Oudh but at Buxar (the EngliBh form of the local 
Vernacular name, Baglisar) in the Shahabad district of Bihar 
on the 23td {not 22nd) October* 1764. The spelling of name^ 
and Oriental words also leaves something to be desired. 
Three examples may be cited t (1) Mongir. The natae, 
as known to Itidianfl, b ilunger. Thb haa been angUcired 
into Monghw. It b undesirable to add to these corrupt 
spellings of place names. (2) Kavari. The correct name of 
ihia river b Xsveri. (3) DiwaunL The woitl is (flicawij 
so that one ti onlv is rnquired. The abticnco of maps will 
also lie felt by many readers to whom the geography of India 
is not familiar. 

The difficulties that beset the task of writing a connect^ 
history of the whole of India have been indicated hy th© 
late iir. V. A, Smith in the intDxluction to hb Osrf&rd //tWofy 

India. The plan adopted in the Cambridge Hbtory meets 
some of these* but necessarily inTolves others, such m over¬ 
lapping ot repetition* ujieven.nesSj and even discrepancy * 
and tlie difficult nature of the editor's task can easily be 
imagiued. At least, he should not be held responsible for the 
inequahty of standard attained. 


C. E. -V W, 0* 
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iCoM antic Taixs faon tke Punjab, with Invian Kights' 
Entertainhent, Collected aod edited from oiigmal 
soufces by the Rev. Cuakles Sivysnebton, F.S.A,, 
with butnuoua illustiations hy Mool Chxjnd of Ulwak. 
Vol. i of a new issue. 7^ x 5, xv -f- 353 pp. Oxford 
University Press, 1928, Price lOjt, 6(f, 

Folk tales of this character are to he found the world over. 
They abound among most of the peoples of India, where they 
are often handed down by word of mouth from genexalion to 
generation by the local bards or rccitem. Interesting from 
the point of view of comparative folklore, and not infrequently 
enshrining infonnatton of ethnological or linguistic or even 
historical value, they present a vast field for research and 
studi', such 09 has been applied to the sagas of other countries. 
A debt of gratitude is duo to men like the lote Mr, Swimnerton 
who have got into dose touch with the people and have 
devoted time and labour to the faithful record of the local 
Versions of the tales from the lips of the village folk, who so 
often preserve genuine tradition more uudefUed than the 
more literate population of the towns. Mr. Swyjiuerton's 
intuition, apparently, was to reissue all the stories contaipcd 
in his Utmontic Tales from the Panjah and his /nduin Nit/hts* 
EHlertainment in three volumes, most of the descriptive 
detail in the oiigina] introduction to the J?oin(tR/ic Tales being 
brought Up to date in an appendix to appear w'ith the final 
volume, with explunatoiy, historical and philological notes 
and a general index. Only the first volume of this reissue 
bus been printed, containing some thirty legends, including 
the widely current story of Hir and Ranjha, Mid twelve t^l&s 
of the popular msalu legends We underntundr mith reg^r 
that no further volumes will now be published, 

__ C. E. A. W. 0. 

Lu CoNciLE DE RajagjjEiia * Introduetion h rhistone de^ 

Canons et des See tea bouddhiqoea. By Jean Pbzylussi. 

lOi X 7, Vi + 434 pp. Park: Paul Geutlmcr, 1926-8. 

Price fr. 200. 
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Many years ago Minaycff advanced the thesis thnt the then 
available accounta of the fiiat Buddhist CoiincLl contained 
matter ol widely differiag periods and* as regarda the constitu* 
tion of the Canon, were tendencious in cLaracterp That the 
ensning discussions bore no definite results was due to 
the incompleteness of the material ^ this want has now been 
made good by Professor Przyluski, who gives m In this book 
translations of fourteen accounts from the Chinese as well 
as of that of the CulkvasS^, that is, of all the accounts which 
have any valuei if we except that of the ^translated by 
Kockhill. The deductions drawn by the author from a 
oompariaon of these accounta are set out in sis chapters which 
are rendered, attractive hy the brilliAnt theorbiing we have 
learnt to expect from hkOb The most important results are 
given in the chaptem on the inter-relationship of the Buddhist 
sects and the growth* especially the later growth* of the 
various CanonSi in which the evidence is handled so ivell 
that his conclusions will, no doubt, be accepted in the main+ 
While the aame cannot he said of the chapter on the Saii^gha 
and of the final summary^ which combine much that is 
exccUent with much that^ if stimulatwig to thought, is highly 
disputable, I can only find room here for a brief criticism of 
the other two chapters. 

Of the fourteen versions taken from the Chinese, ten 
belong to the SUtra literature and four, which like the 
represent the fuUy developed state of tlio legend* 
to the Vinaya, The moat instructiva account is to be found 
in the Kia ye kie tifij* a sutm translated by itself about the 
tuiddle of the second century A.n.i at which date it was the 
practice to extract specially important passages from the 
canonical compilations and translate them independently of 
their context. It consists of twenty githfia or double gathas 
with a more detailed version in prose interapecsed. These 
Verses by themselves would* with only the addition of tho 
speakers’^ names, form a complete and intelligible poem of 
tbo tvpc of those in the * several of the verses 
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recur in later versions and eeioea of tkezn may bo traced in 
others. The important points of this poem arc that it imroca 
HMyaps as the conveaer of the AsBombly, though it does not 
mentioD the place of meeting; that it gives promiiieihce to the 
fltoiy of Gavampsti winch tends to disappear in the latest 
aceotmls, eBx>ecially in. the Vinaya; that it knows nothing 
of Ananda^s failure to obtain .rVihatshjp or of Iiia indictment,, 
describing him on the contra ry as Ic premier de I'As&embl^e”; 
and that it makes him recite the entire law (including the 
interdictions ^ i.e. the diksaipac]as)^thc termfl used suggesting 
that there were neither separate pifakae nor aganms {nlkayas) 
then in eslgtence. There is nothing tendenciouB in it ood^ 
except for the Gavajupati episode^ nothing priiiia facie 
incredible or improbable. It seems to be cenfcnries old^ 
than any other extant version and to be the source from 
which they derive by way of legendary a-ccretion and ten- 
dencious additions* such as that of Purej;ia, of which an 
ingenioiis and apparently soancl explanation is given in 
chapter iv. The developed version given in the prose portion 
la much later and has no special authority. 

I have dwelt at some length on this poem* because it ia 
Professor Przyluski a failure fully to grasp its significo.Dco 
that seems to tne refTponsible for hia unsatisfactory mytho- 
logical explanations in choptere i and ii of the episodes of 
Ga’vumpati and of Ananda^fl indictment. The former is said 
to be a Buddhist version of the Kiidra^iva mytha* but the 
only aubstanta! evidence for it lies in later additions to tho 
legend which require no such elabomte explanations, and 
in the connexion of Gavamputi with Siva’s buQ in Burma, 
which bebogs to a much later period when Buddhism had 
been contaminated by Saivism. If we keep to the oldest 
vereion, the explanation ie neither necessary nor probable.^ 


«y, ihMX thD fcMi of thlE vnraioa 
tK th ^* Mb'HiinftJiym acacia) is 

-in 1 Vk SamLbu of iha couuncnUiy da 

^ I The t™ ladicalMl by an jaw iA and the tnwi 
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The indictment of Ananda similarly is identified with a scape¬ 
goat cetemony at the pravaraea. Sow this episode Eesta 
on the story that Ananda had not obtained Aibatship at the 
of the Buddhah deceasOp butj while universaUy accepted 
later ottp it does not appear till the latest stage of the Pali 
Kikavas and then in cLreiimstances that suggest interpolation 
(e.g. Dlghs, ii. 1431 i, 225); on the face of it it is merely 
an invention to allay monkish sempks aroused hy oertain 
of Ananda^s traditional actions. Not only b it not mentioned 
in the poem of the Kiti-ye kie king, but it is abo quite incon¬ 
sistent with the wording of it, so that the story b later than 
the gathas^ II the author’s explanation is eorrecti the idea 
of a scapegoat ceramoDv must still have attached to the 
pravaraua ritual in tho minds of those who concocted the 
legend^ that bj at a time when the Canon had reached an 
advanced stage^ and we should, thereforep expect still to ^d 
tmees of it in tho literaturen There are no such traces^ and 
the theory rests in the air without evidence to support it, 
Inabilityr however, to accept all Professor Przylnski s 
views does not imply any lack of appreciation of a brilliant 
and important book, which makes a seriona addition to our 
knowledge and merits careful study by all interested in tho 
history of Buddhism. 

E. H, JOElXSTON. 


A Voyage to Sueav in the yeah 16S9. By J. OvtKOTON. 
Edited by H. G. Hawukson, ALA., Indian Educational 
Service, TJ X 5- sx + 313 pp. Oxford University 
Press^ Uondon ' Humplirey iMilford, 1S39. t^d*. net* 

Ovington deserved reprinting. It b true that his narrative 
has many defecta. He was not a heaven-born geographer - 

o£ jumilAT in tha mo^larn vem^vihktt do not boloa® to Oadb. I 

would lug^t ttimt it Kirill tb* iiMm, Dalborgim UtifoUA, wUoh 
Watta note# » beiii|5 Mid to prodaeo a j?Tim and ha mh It If not 
Qliooilltaon ja tMl part oI lodi* oad TVitt* pivM tiro* m ono of itft 
Tornfcrdlftx aom«. wliieli «eiiw to imply s coafoaion of nAmo with 
tho 
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his expericDC^ of Inrlla woa limitned to one term of service as 
cbapliibi oil the West Coj^fc; like some other writeia of the 
time, lie made mistakes* he borrowed without acknowledg¬ 
ment, he genenili]&ed* and he philoBOpliked; but* after all 
necessary deductions^ there icmairLs an amoiiiit of first-hand 
observation, which makes the book indispensable to serious 
students of India at the close of the scvcnt<^c^th oentn The 
question for a reviewer is, therefore* the presentation, not 
the substance, of tho narrative. 

The te^cit* spelling and all, is an exact reproduction of the 
original narrativcp except that some ptiotef''s errors have 
been corrected- Mr. Rawlinson states that he has onutied 
the Appendix (which can well be spared), hut this is not quite 
socurate, for one aeotton of it—the " Collection of Coyns now 
currant.. —is reproduced without explanation or comment . 

As it stands* this section is hopelessly unintelligible to 
ordinary readers; if anyone desires to elucidate it* he will 
find the beginning of wisdom on p. 256 of The Englhh Factm-ics 
In India^ 1665-7* Ovington^s iltiistrations of Bombay are 
unfortunately not reproduced, but in their place we arc given 
four pictures* with scarcely a hint of their source or their 
rdcvance. There may be two opinions as to the practice of 
introducing new iilustrationa in such books, but there can 
be no doubt that* if this is done, enough information should 
be given to enable the reader to decide whether or not he is 
seeing what the author saiv, or, in other words, whether they 
are illustrations or just pictures. 

The editor*s introduction is concise and informing. It does 
not give us a complete delineation of Ovington the man, but 
that ta^k is now probably impossible, and it tells us much 
that was not previously known. The notee, too* aje concise* 
and as a rule they are adequate and correct, but some 
exceptions to this general statement must be pointed out. 
As regards adequacy, there is the ** Collection of Corns 
already mentioned* which cries out for elucidation. Again, 
there are various archaisms whieh should be explainedt 
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Mpceially in a book wbieb will be read so widely m India: 
one cannot espoct ordinJiry Indians to underatand 
" purchase" in the sense of prize" (p. 100), or 
'* unrtumured " in the scjise of " uncultivated " (p. 390). 
Apart from archaisms, there are v-arioue pnnzles, of which 
I instance two. What was the “ Bottled Drink ” which 
frothed and flew about (p. 250) when o^ned ! Did the Surat 
factors at this time drink sparkling wine ? Or is tha a very 
early— perhaps the eaTlieat—reference to bottled beer. 
Or, again, why was the devU called Gregory ” in the Island 
of Johanna ? That question has puzzled me for years: 
perhaps it has puzzled Jlr. Rawlinaon, too; but. anyhow, 
ho ignores it. 

The notes contain some misleading half, or quarter, trutlu. 
Thus (p. 167} calico is defined as " cottons from Calicut . 
Probably the first cotton goods to reach Wcstem Europe were, 
in fact,'shipped from Calicut, but in Oi-Hngton's time caUoo 
had entirely lost this meaning, and denoted stout cotton 
cloth made in any part of India. Again, a false picture is 
evoked by the statement (p. 139) that the Fauzdar (fauj^) 
" was the chief of police In those dajw thero were no pobce 
in the modem reuse : the faujdar was in charge of the general 
administration, and bia troops, among other dutia, did what 
would now be called poUce-work. The note on units of weight 
(p. 133) is unBatisfaetory, There is only a reference to Fryer 
and Hobson-Jobson. followed by the urelcvant BOala now m 
force in British India, which is quamtly described as tho 
Bombay rate ”, as though one should describe the avoirdupois 
scale under the name of “ Liverpool The passage needs 
elucidation, because OvingWs ser of 13^ oz. pomta to 
the old Guiarat maund of about 33 lb. This was ^tipemcded 
in Surat in 1036 by the half-Shahjahani of about 37 lb., 
which lasted at any rate up to Fryer’s time. Either then 
Surat had recently reverted to the old Gujarat maund, or 
Oriugton took his figure* from some obsolete book : the reader 
should be told which altenmtivc is true. Again, the note on 
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“cuttanee. etc.” (p. 131J, triJ] proUbly lead the reader to 
infer that the fabrics named were amon^ the staple cottop- 
produced in India, but the text- shows that they were 
rich sillcs , ip fact, Oii'ington’s omission to say anything 
about the staple production of Gujarat is one of the most 
atriking features of Lis account. There are other defects in 
the notes, but the examples given suffice to show that they 
are not entirdiy satisfactorv. 

Iiostly, 1 may note two obsenre passages where my reading 
differs from 3Ir. Rawlinson’a, On p. 131 we have ” aggato, 
cornelians, niggannecs, desks, scratorea, and boxes”. 
Mr. Rawlinson takes the third word as " niccances ”, one of 
the lowest grades of cotton goods, but I doubt if even so 
unsystematic a writ^ would have inserted these ” slave- 
clouts among art ware j more probably Ovington wrote 
niggarrecs, which would be a commercial description of some 
decorated goods, formed from the Persian nipar. On p. 243, 
" a garden near that of Noeba Damua's ” is referred to the 
villogc of Sava Duinas; but this is rather violent, anil does 
not account for the possessive case. I suspect the garden 
belonged to a ship’s captain—Xakhuda aiflsa. 

These criticisms on points of detail must not be read as a 
condemnation of the book as a whole. It gives the student a 
sound and trustwort^ text, which is the most important 

thing; the presentation falls short in some rcapccta of the 
ided. 

W, Hr Moeelakd. 


The Cqrqnicles of the East India Cowpaky Tbadixd to 
China. VqL v (supplementnrj), 1742-74 Bv II B 
I.L.D. Hxlii. ,+2.2 pp.. 2'p..«, 
Usford ; Clarendon Press, 1929 . Price lbs. 

At the rime when Dr. Morse was preparing his comptn- 
hcnsive account of the history of the East India Companv’s 
trade with China (issued in 1926), he was tionbled to &ad 
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that tbo official records entirely silent as regards tbe 
period 1754-74 and very imperfect for tha preceding eleven 
years. There seemed to be ao hope of filling the gap Batis- 
factorilyi and so he ’was obliged to do the best he could with 
such mfonEUition as he could ptocure from othef souiceSi 
However^ after the publication of his work it struck him that 
the duplicate records which must have been preserved at 
the Canton factory had never been accounted for | and after 
diligent inquiry ibrwas found that these bad found their way 
to the British Jjcgation at Peking- The authoritiea were 
easily persuaded to send them honae^ and they were then 
added to the existing series at the India Office. On e xaminin g 
them Dr, Morse discovered that while from 1742 to 1757 
the fresh material waa more or less fragmentary, for the 
later years a considcmblc amount of new mfonoation was 
forthcoming. With characteristic eneigy he set to work 
once more, and the present volume is the wdeome result* 
The subject is dealt with on the same lines as in the main 
work, with a close analysis of the method of trading, the 
cargoes purchased, and so forth. The narrative is rather 
melancholv reading, for it is full of the humiliations infiicted 
on the foreign mcrehanta, the contemptuous treatment of 
their rcmonstrianccs, and the ahamdess cxploitariou of their 
ncods by the local officials. The conditions of trade at 
Canton being so unsatisfactory, attempts w^cre made m 1755--7 
to open up commercial relationa at Nlngpo; but the ChinaflC 
authorities soon countetetl this move by foTbidding foreign 
flhips to resort to any other port than Canton. In 1709 some 
mitigatioD of the abuses there was experienced, as the result 
of a petition, which had been got through to the imperial 
court; hut Mr. Flint, who had translated it into Chmese 
and presented it to the central authorities, was punished by 
three years' detention at Macao. In 1760 was established the 
Bystem under which the Buropean merchants were allowed 
to trade only with an association of Canton merchanta— 
a system which lasted until the treaty of hi anting in 1842, 

jBjia. tnuL laao. ^ 
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It is impossible to do more than m<lji^te very briefly tlie 
nature of tbc fraah ioforniatioii provided. to say. 

the volume displays oq evcr^' page its author’s thorough 
grasp of the subject^ of which he has an iinrivalled knowledge; 
while the statistical and other details it contauis will make it 
indispensable both to the student of economics and to evervoue 
interested in the foreign trade of the British Empire. 

W. R 


Ikdiax Studies in Hoxoue of Chabi*es Rockwell Lavva\\ 
10 X X + 0&S pPk Cambridge I ^lasaachusetts: 
Harvard Univeraity Press, 1920. Price £1 2s. 6d, 

This volume in the familiar dark blue cover and fine 
of the IIar\'^ard Oriental Series comprisea in 
various sections articles by JUeillet, Bloomfield, Etlgerton, and 
Andersen; L^vi* Rap^u^ and Konow; Celdner and 
Forouchi; Tafeakosii, Kimura, Ono, Ui, Mcs. Rhys Da^uds^ 
Hopkins, Poussin, and Haughton Woods; Ma;^n-Oursel 
and Jacobi; Keith, Belvalkar, E. W, Thomas, and Ryder; 
\\* E. Clark ; Johy; Orierson ; and, finally, three Indo- 
Imniau notes by Williama Jackson. Such a list of con¬ 
tributors might well be left to speak for itself. But an 
indication of some topics and points of view wiii perhaps 
be of use. 

Buddhism occupies nearly oiie-<]iiarter of the volume, and 
in this section Japanese contributora rally In support of 
Takakusu s dating of Vasubandbu (420^^500) against P6ri’s 
proposed date (d, 3u£l), Ui assigns to llartTeyfl, as an historical 
person and mstructor of Aisonga^ seven works commonly 
attnbuted to Asanga, and fixes the terminus ad que^n for 
hlaitreya at A.D. 35C1; but he would not place Vasubondhu 
latex than S20-400. It does not seem that Takakusu^a hope 
of Settling the question once for all has been recdiieed in the 
lapse of a quarter of a century since bis first discussion of 
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the problem. Tte remaining artieJes tiwtt of BoddMft 
teaching. Sfrs. Rhys Da%ide, in ssonie charactcnBtie remaEk^; 
on “ The ^VcU *\ says thafc Thcravada Buddhism teaches in 
negatives^ and therefore fails to find worthy worfa for tte 
well and “ the man ", Men eaaiiot e^dsceiate religi-Dn of 
so much as did TteraTada Buddhiain and yet pieserve the 
kernel.” Hopkins aaya the same tiling in another way in 
an ortide entitled ^"Buddhktio Myatidam : “In the 
Euddhiam of the Great Vehicle , . . is found the real 
mysticism of metaphysical thtoloEy, Gautama the man being 
one with a Holy Spirit^ who is a form of the Absolute. 
But in the records of the primitive Congregation there U 
no mysticism and nothing to warrant any disciissiou of the 
early Buddhist as a mystic seeking to realise himself in 
a new and wider world.” iYiiiortii la a blowing out, without 
hope of a re-illumination ^ Pousaiii and Woods end this 
section with brief notes on At>§u(tara^ lii* 35^1^ and Dhanoa- 
palais oommentar}" on Visttddhi M<ufga^ vi\^ 203. 

Keith opens the section on classical poetry with a ce- 
consideration of Jacobi's argument for the priority of Bhimaba 
to Da^din. He accepts the (perhaps not very cogent) evidence 
adduced by Jaeobi of reference to Hbaimatirti in the logical 
section of Bharnsha'a work, end is prepared to fLv a.ij, 700 
as the earliest date for the author ; but be does not accept 
tlic argument that Daodin was a critjo of Bhamaha. ** Wn 
have not a aingle passage in which we can say with any 
validity that Bhamaha is proljably criticized by" Daodin. . , . 
Passages adduced to prove Bhaniaha*$ priority have also 
been used for the puq>oac of eatablbhiog c^tactly the opposite 
cottcltLsion and probably with about equal or superior 
justification." And "there is sufficient evidouce to turn 
the scales strongly in favour of the view that Bhumaba 
knew and attacked Daudin S. K, Belvalkar defends the 
geniunencaa of the longer Kaahmii-BengaU version of 
^hintah. Act iii, on the ground that Siibar^ in the Raindvatl 
imitates the longer or " Srflgiric" version. Perhaps the 
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mOijt remarkable contribution to tlie volume is tlmt in which 
Fp \\\ Thomas givea nn abstract (with veKC'portions edited 
and translated) of a Tibetan version of a Siima^ijia d;gry* 
contained in four dociUDcnts brought from the "hidden 
library of Tun-bmng on the eastern boundary of Chinese 
Turkestan by Sir Aurel Stcin^ and now i^reserved in tho Xndia 
Office Library, Professor Thomas assigns these docmaents to 
the period A,l>, 700-900. The documents, in his opinion, go 
back to the same original ; and the question of the original 
of this vety intfireating find—perhaps unique in character 
among the otherwise Buddhistic manuscripts which constitute 
the literary part of the Stein collections^—stirs the 
inmgination. ** The Estory, us told, is in form and mihetance 
wholly Indian^ and the mtefspersed verses are unmistakably 
Indian in stylo and sontimont. But we should seek in vain 
lor an Indian version of the R&nayana to which the text 
closely corresponds^ It follows the general lines of the 
norrative in the MaAa-BJldrafa (FaM-/*oJTiciap chaps, 274r-90); 
but the incidents and the nomenclature differ widelyi and 
indeed surprisinglyp" 

In the philosopluool section Jacobi's article Mumnisa 
und VaiicfUcor adduces evidence of very close coonection 
between the early grammarians and the ilimariisa^ and 
shows that the Vayesika developed its new^ naturalistic 
and realistie^ Wetian^fdiuuimg in conscious opposition to the 
MimAriisaka ^udpoint^ Thus Kaofida’e opening definition 
of dhar7}ia — yato ^bhyttil4iya-mhireyam-^ddhih — taken in con¬ 
junction with the following sutra — iadvamnM umnoyasy^ 
pmmaiiyam (a auiru obscured by the commentators^ the 
true meaning of which is ** well et ihn Ichrtt hat der Veda 
Autoritat a complete revereal of tho standpoint 

expressed m the jilunumsaka definition, eodambik^i^o 
dhiirmah, which makes the value of the command depend 
on the authority of Veda—and not the authority of Veda on 
the value of the commands In one instance Professor Jocobi 
has perhaps used an argirment which proves too miioh, in 
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inferring that Uddj'otakaTU would not have answered 
suppositious opponents of the Vaihfika-tvtra with the 
atereotypod phtaae " nd, a^trinhajpatijMrtai ”, If there had 
been an authoritatiTe written exporition of the meaning of 
the s«?nis; and that therefore the VoiSefilka doctrine muHt 
have long remained oral {Preiastapfida’s BOKiaJJed bhiisya 
being no true Tor an equivalent phrase is used by 

Uddyotakaia in reply to Difmaga's misinterpretation of 
,Vyr7^rt-nifro, I, i, 6, of which the interpretation accepted afl 
correct IB given in the written and authoritative bMaya of 
Vatsyayana. with which Dinnaga shows acquaintance. Jfot 
even the authority of a written Mopja would debar opponeuta 
(whether suppositious or historical) from interpreting a sufm 
in the sense which it seemed to bear. Professor Jacobi's 
argument is developed in a series of masterly interpretatioiia 
of crucial passages in the etUra,^, interpretations which cannot 
be sumnuiriEed hero hut which constitute a contribution of 
great value to the undcratanding of the tw'o eysteme. Some 
printer's eirorg in tJie Sanskrit eitarions have escaped 
correction. 

In a review of a volume such aa this mneh must he left 
without mention which cdls for more than passing reference. 
There is one brilliant article in the remaining secrions which 
may be noted in conclusion, SylvaJn L^vj b L Iitscnption 
de MaMmman A Bodh-Gaya. This b a re-mteiprctation in 
the light of later knowledge of the inseription edited forty 
yeare ago by Fleet in the Gvplti Inscriptions, The ingenious 
reading into the huit stanza of references to Vasubandhu and 
the Abhidhamia-lvia may not carrj^ complete conviction; 
but the esplanarion of the obscure second stanza seems fully 
to justify the claim that Buddhist epigraphy is inseparable 
from the study of the tests. 


H. N, Randle. 
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VAiKHANASASMiHTAsOTRAJtf. The domcstio luIeB of the 
echool belonguig to the Block YajtLrveda. 
Criticd]y edited by Dr. W. Calanu. BibHotheca lodica, 
Work Number 242. &f x 5|, vii(2) + 145 pp. Calouttft: 
Aaiatic Society of Beog&l, 1^27. 

VAiKHAKASABMAHTASUTEAii+ Tho domcBtic Fules unJ sucied 

lawa of the Vaikhririnjui school belonging to the Black 
yajurveda. Traijalated by Dr. W, Cala^, Bibliotheca 
Indica, Work Number 251, 10 x 6|, ssi + 237 pp, 

Calcutta t Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1929^ 

The full text of the Auira comprisea a (PFO^naa i-vH) 
and a dhartmt section (viii-x), and concludes with a pmtoru- 
^ra (xj)» The last-name^l^ ** a list of proper names a'hioh 
agrees closely with that of the Apaatatnbap’' is printed in an 
ek^Aapmi^uUfttalai Kumhakouam edition {1914)j but omitted 
by Dr. Caland, The dhanfia portiou hna I>eeD translated by 
W. Eggets iu his Das Dharmasiitra def Vaikhdnasas (Gottiugeap 
1929; reviewed in this Journal, Octoberp 1929); and the 
text- of it was printed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries 
(No. 28p 1913}. 

Eggeia in the work just mentioned has expressed tho 
opiuion that the inadequacy of the materials available makee 
it impossible to cstablrih an authoritative text, and for this 
reasou ho contented hinL^f with a translation, supported 
however with notes which supply an apparatus criticus for 
the Jharmn section ; and lie Qnds in Calond's text Justifica¬ 
tion for this cautJDU, CoLind^s materials fall into two classes, 
manuscripts in Telugu characterp and manuscripts in Grantlia ^ 
including however w'ith the latter the Kumbakonam print, 
which he has conflidered aa a manuscript, though a fairly 
conect one i an attitude appUoable to a number of Indian 
print?, which are sometimes as difficult of acceaa aa manu- 
Bcripts. Tlib particular print is in the India Office Library, 
but ivaa not lined by E^eia« BiiMer reported Xoitb Indian 
manuacripte of the I'oi^dnoea-^oiJria^u/ra in Gujarat; and 
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Eggtrs stated tliat inquiries liave b^eii made lot theae, but 
appapently without result so fur. 

Where a text eimtiiot be established it follows that a 
tnuiBlatioTL muat be at best tentative; and in this work 
there is one passage which both Cainnd and Egger$ find it 
necessary to leave untxanslatedr the text being desperate. 
This is the account of the sattAhaita variety of eJcar^yn 
yogins given in the last section of Ptoina viiL The 
Kuxnbakonam print has here some variants which Dr. Caland 
has not noted: iat-mTVav^dpl hy aJediami (Caland : 

. , . vifdpydkaiavfii . . - p. 120+ L 14 ; with a fault in tho 
print which leaves the preceding doubtful); and in 

the next line a/wi«iuiA (Caland : siiMiMiJM). In L 13 Caland 
rends najnashirtniiHf and notes d£t?ald as the 

Kunibokonam reading; the print actually has detw/anar/wi- 
aitdraw Jhirt^n/C Whnt is of more interest is that the print 
in the following paragraph consistently reads I'iJiorafer as 
the name of tho last class of yogins. Both Caland and Eggeia 
give tho jmtne in the form Vi^Tu^g without noting this 
variant. (Vimra has a secondary meaning, " herd/' which 
givea a point to the twice-repeated addition of the word 
pohi to the name.) 

Dr. Cakiid uses the hetel argument, and the argument 
from the Greek sequence of the planets and the designation 
of tho days of the week after these plancts+ to fix the date 
of the tfutra {traditionally a late one) after the middle of 
the third century a.u. He finds in its grammatical 
irregularities corroboration for the view that it belongs to 
a period when Sanskrit was a dead language; and he suspects 
Tamil infiueoce in such forms of expression as fdm rirdAam 
hirulc (but, as he himself suggests, other vernaculars might 
provide a parallel)* A point of particular interest in this 
work ifl its relation to the Mdjiava-dharmo-^S^lf^- In vi, 21, 
Mauu epecifically lefera to a VaikhdTiasa-ffiat&f and Dr. Caland 
finds in the present work (ix, 5) a passage the agreement of 
which with the very words of the nwta as reported by Sianu 
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ifl striding. He adduccis besides a series of passages in wliich 
^laou agrees (exciuaiveij) with this sQlrit. " The COQcluision 
Beems to be obvioas that Menu bas know^n our Yaikhauasa- 
texts," But a YaiMmoasa-iastia is spoken oi in the 
Baudhayana-dharma-^iitra^ whicb is at least pre-Chiistiaa 
There must then have been a Vaikhatiiisa-text older than 
the present one. And if so, might not Manu be apeaHng of 
this lost older text ? Dr, Caland gives Tessons for thinking 
that it is our present text to wbicJi Mann was referring i 
and accepts the corolkry that the Matiaixi-dAarrm-&dstra 
was composed at a later date than is ustialJv assigned. 

Some of the maotraa cited here by their pradkd only 
(indicating that they are to be found in the Sambita or 
Bialimaoa of the school) arc not foimd in Idio roiMiVT^- 
safnJiitJ or Dr. Caland has made the interesting 

discovery that there k a VaiJdiaiiasiya^Baryihlta (preserved in 
a Mysore manuscript, and partly printed), and has been able 
to trace in it all these mantras. Ita relation to the ^w/ki 
“ ia of precisely the same kind as the relation between the 
Apastambiya-mantra-pzitba * , , and the Apastambiya- 
grhya-sutra Bmnlarly the Orhya-sutras of Gobhila and 
Kbadira imply the Mantra-brahmaoa of the Samavedins; 
and it is now certain that the Xa|baka-grhya-sutra likewise 
presupposed a collection of mantras By the edition and 
translation of this xu/ra, which has the apecial interest of 
giving the most detailed account a valla ble of the t^iiaprar^Aa- 
dhiXTmat Dr+ Caland’s rescarcbes into litoratuxe bave 
been carried an important stage forw'ard, 

H. K Ranule. 


Nafier^s Hifl£b. By H, 0. Rauxinson* 9x6, pp. ix + m 
Oxford University Press. Price 15s, 

This is a history of a regiment distmguiahe<] even among 
the e^er loyal units of the Bombay Army for good conduct 
and faitbfulnefls. It had its oiigin in a force which displayed 
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fftcadfastoess amid mueli temptation in tbe last Jlaratlia 
war; and, as the SSth Regiment of Bombay Lilantrj, it 
won an undying repntstion in Sind and tha Indian Mutinyd 
In the former it earned the highest pralae of Sir Charles Napier^ 
whose name it bears. In the latter^ it was the first Sepoy 
regiment to engage witb the Mutmeem, and achieved perhaps 
the greatest feat performed by Indian soldiers in that 
campaign, the surpriae oaplure of the fortress of Gwalior. 
After creditable service in Ab}'aamia and Burma, it omintained 
its ancient reputation in the Great Wjir, where it fought and 
suffered heavily on three Fronts, 

The wav of the regimocitai bisatcrian i-s hard. He must 
avoid too much quotation from Inspection Reports and 
Presentation Parade addresses n with which regimental records 
arc filled. He raustp on the other hand, equally avoid padding 
his history with deacriptions of events not directly connected 
with the regiment, while at the seme time he must smnmarisse 
the condition of affairs prevailing at the time of mtervention 
of his regiment in any particular campaign. It cannot be 
said that Mr. Rawlinson haa entirely anrmoimtcd those 
difficulties. Eve-n albwUig that the regiment was 
immortalked in Sir William Kapier s purple passages, it waa 
aitrely unnecessary to quote him at such length, especially 
when, as Mr. Bawlinson suggests, Napier's accounts of the 
battles arc misleadiDg and incorrect. An unfortunate result 
is that the conquest of Sind is given as much space aa the 
Great War, in spite of the quite exceptional amount of 
fighting which Napier’s Rifles did in the latter. Summaries 
of the conditions of the campaigns of the A\ar are lacking, 
and it may be aaid that the only passages that ifeally bring 
home actual fightiBg are those extracted from Capt. Rees 
diary. 

From the historical point of view it is perhaps a pity that 
Mr. Kawlinson could not give a fuUer account of the change 
of personnel which transformed the Corps from being a regi¬ 
ment of Bombay men, albeit with a strong Hindustani element. 
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into one recmited from Eajputana and ihe Pan jab. It was 
doubtless due cliiefiy to the view, proved in the Great War 
to be entirely mLitaken, but held previous to it by the military 
authorities at Simla^ of the value of the Maratha soldier, and 
to the inability of Bombay in changed conditions to provide 
soSicient recruits; but that inability waa mainly caused by 
the increased caste feeUng among the Marathas themselves 
which led them to reject such other castes as Beoe-Israel, 
Mahars, BhandArht^ and Kotis, who bad before furnished 
much of the most truatworthy material of the Bombay 
legimcDts^ 

An essential of a regimental history shoiild be absolute 
accunicyp if only bcoauae ft should be o text-book to future 
genetatioas of soldiers in the regiment. When the author is 
so skilled a hbtorlcal uTtfeer 4is Sir. Bawhnson^ we may 
expect accuracy of historical fact as well as of military detail. 
There are too many amall errora in thb book; and the 
following are quoted in the hope that suhaequent ooirection 
may be possible. The Treaty by which navigation of the 
Indus was secured was not that of Busies with the Mir of 
Khairpur, but the agreement of Fottinger with the Hyderabad 
Mils in 1832p and afterwards with the Klmirpur Mir, 

Meehans is an incorrect phrase for the shooting hootha 
or *' Kudnas " of the Mirs, Bhah Shuja waa deposed, by 
Dost Mahomed^ not by Sher ^lahotncd. Sir Charlea Kapier^s 
father was not descended from Montrose. Indian troops 
were seat to Malta in 1878^ not in 1874, An officer long with 
the Begimcnt is invariably named as Bockenlianij instead of 
Beckham^ The Lancosliire Regiment mentioned ng crosshig 
the Dink River is unknown to the Army list. The book aa 
a whole^ howeveri is extremely readable, and is well {umished 
with maps and illuatrationaH 


P. R. C. 
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Shivaji A^Ti Hia Times. By Jadusath Sabkah. Calcutta i 
jr, C. Sarkar k Sojia. 9 X 5|, 431 pp. 1929. 5 rupee*. 
Source Book of JLiRATHA Kistoey. VoL i. By R. P, 
pATiS ABDHAN and H. G. Rawiukson. 10 X 7. ix + 
243 pp. Bombay Govemmant CentmJ Ptaas, 1929. 
Price 5 rupees. 

Tbasa two books, complemenUn" to each other, are of 
much value to xeadeta of Indian history. Professor Sarkar^s 
hook iB a third edition,, rewritten and recast^ of hia standard 
work on the great Slaratha. It ia marked throughout by 
his well-known thoroiighneBs and impartiality and is especially 
valuable for its rejaction of the tuMara and poems which 
certain viriters appear too ready to accept as statements of 
fact. Professor Sarkar regards Shivaji as the last great 
constnictiva genius and nation-builder that the Hindus have 
produced, and is fully appreciative of the qualities of the 
hlaiatha race, while he does not fail to indicate the weaknesses 
in the ]damtha chamctcip and in Shivaji's om\ poiicy. 
Regurding the most debated incident of Shivaji's carcert 
the slaying of Afzal Khan, Prolessor Sarkar cousidera that 
tho Ifuhanuncdan General struck the first blow of treachery. 
This may be ao, but it can hardly be doubted that Shivaj^s 
preparations for a treuchcroufi attack were much the more 
complete, while the foreign writers who refer to the iocident, 
are, as Principal Rawliofton's extracts show, unanimous that 
Shivap woa the aggreasor. In a book ao packed with fact 
and iiicidcut some minor eTtors are unavoidable- The ship 
referred to as H.M.S. Converlitc is the C^nverline; butt though 
it had brought out some of Marlborough’s soldiers, it seems 
at the date mentioned to have been a Company^St and not a 
King^s, ship. Bombay was given to the English by the 
treaty of IGfil, and not in 1668, which is the date of the 
oe^on by the Crown to the Company. The book aiiffeia 
seriously from the absence of any sort of map. la the second 
book under review an adequate map is provided. This 
volume marks the first attempt to carry out an ambitious 
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ficbeniti for a comprehctiaivc Sooice Book of Maiatha Histoir. 
As such it ia a useful supplcmeat to Professor Sarkac’s book ; 
but it must be used 'with cautioc, eiace the Marathi sources 
are of varying degrees of relmbility and autheuticity; and 
these degrees axe not indicated by ilr, Pntwardhan. The 
notes on tho foreign souwes are made with Principal 
Eawliuson’s usual cate. These sources do not include 
the Letters recorded at the English and Dutch Factories whjchi 
as Professor Saxkai points out. are the best erideuce for the 
facts of the period ; but the English Factory Records have 
been fully dealt with by Sir W. Foster, and we are ptomiaed 
a further monogniph under the patronage of the Kolhapur 
Darbar. 

P. B. C. 


Historv op the .4ssam Riples, By Colonel L. W. 

Shakesi'Ear. X 6|, sxiv + 301 pp, Macmillan 

& Co* Price 30#, 

This is a full account of the Military Police force# on the 
Iforth-Easteru Frontier of India, which have now culminated 
in the five Butlalions of the Assam Rifles. In addition 
to the more local side of the lufonnation it contains, there 
is much of general Lntereat regarding a countrv which is too 
little known even to the student of Indian afiaire* The 
area dealt with Is a true meetmg ground ol diveree races t 
it contains many relics of an ancient civilization overthrown 
by the J^le. and ite prosimity to the Frontier of the Empire 
invests it with an importance that may well increase with 
time* It is difficult to imagine any portion of India where 
it mil be more impossible to dispense with the steel frame of 
British OlHcera, No one is better qualified, both by family 
connections and from personal experience, to deal with it 
than Colonel Shakespear. Ho tells the storv of a century 
of petty hilJ and jungle warfare, marked by'many mistakes 
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and revers^fij as well as by much heroism, hut always t^ndiiig; 
towards a gradtiai exteuaiou of law and order. The good 
work done by the ^Issaiu Iliflea in the Great War, in the 
Moplab Hebellion, and in combating the forces of sedition 
in tlie plains of Bengalj will be new to many readers. The 
book is very well provided with maps and iUustiBtions. 
It may be noted that the subsequent victor of Talana is 
referred to as Penn Symonds instead of Symons. The 
division of the hook^ doubtless for local me, by areas of 
country, rather than by any chronological sequence, makes 
it somewhat difficult rending, which ia not lessened by any 
clarity of style; but these drawbacks are recompensed by 
tbe thorough maimer in whinh the subject is treated. 

P. E. C. 


India under Weixesley* By P* E. Eobert.s. 9x 6, 
xii + 323 pp. Bell. Price 15^. 

Mr. Eoberts expresses the modest hope that his ivork may 
inspire some other scholar to write the authoritatiye biography 
of the gi^t Pro-Consul that is long overduej but most people 
will agree that bis book gives by far the best account yet 
avaiLable of Wellesley and of hk grcRt achievements in India, 
Mr- Roberts ranks hinii w c think rightly^ in the class w^hich 
contains Clive, Warren Hastings, and Dalhousic, without 
seeking to allot the individual placing^ In two respects 
Wellesley outshone any other of tho great Govemota-Gcneml; 
his grasp of military problems and the smoothness of bis 
relations^ io spite of his all'pervadiag spiriti with the Govern¬ 
ments of the Provinces. For the former he was, as Mr, Roberta 
points out, largely indebted to the presence and advice of 
his brother# the even greater jlrthur Welle&lcy. The best 
justification for his policy is his own statement that, " I can 
dedoro my conscientious convictioiL that no greater blessing 
can be conferred on the Natives of India than the extension 
of the Eritbh authority, influence# and power/^ We may 
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fully accept this while agreeing with Mr. Roberts that, in 
the case of Oudli, the objects aobieved were far better than 
the tneans employed to attain them. The author deals at 
especial length with the Treaty of Baasein, the most 
momentous act of ^Vollesley's reign, and entirely justififie it« 
War with the x\[arathas was in any case iuc^ntable ; it was 
better that it should come throtigh a tm&ty made at bis 
Own request with the head of the Hlaratha confedoiacy, and 
with him, at least nominalljr, on our aide. Without the 
treaty, the position of the British on Bombay Island and on 
the West Coast of India in general, must have continuod 


to be precanons. Apart from the story of actual events in 
India, Mr. Roberts is particularly good in his treatment of 
the relations between the Governor-General, the Board of 
Control, and the Court of Uirectois. He realizes the 
difBcultics in which Wellesley’s policy placed the latter bodies, 
and does not, liJce most of IVcUealey's admirem. abuse tbe 
Hirectois because they failed to agree with the Govemor- 
Gencml. 

As the author Informs us that the proofs of tbe l>ook were 
collected by Professor Dodwell and Sir Vernev Lovett, 
there Is naturally very Uttle in the way of facto to be cavilled 
at. It was perhaps unnwessary to record the suggration of 
one modem history that the death of JIadhu Rao Narayan 
Peshwa was due to accident and not to suicide. Grant Duff, 
at any latc. bad no doubt in the matter. It is not clear why 
the author <knies to Frazer, the victor at the battle of Dig, 
the rank of General. Finally, though the spelling of Indian 
aames m English always oaiisea difficulty, and sometimes 
pennito <loiibt, there can surely be no necessity for such 
fo^ as Serfogi ", " Winaek ”, " Adjunta ”, and " MyWe ”, 

These are, however, extremely smaU faults in so excellent 
a production. 


P. R. C. 
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Indica and Indo-Iranica hy L. D, Barnett 

1* Bette AO E Eeexabxtno des Awestab uxd hes Vedas. 

Von JoiLASNES Hertel. (Defl XL. Bandea d. Abkajid]* 
d. phlioL-hist. Klasse d, sachsiscben Akademie d. Wisaen- 
scUaften, Nr. IL) UJ x TJ, xsix 4'2S4 pp. Leipzig : 
S. Hirzd^ 192P. 

The primary object of these sdudits is to corroborate and 
supplemeut- the expoaitioii of Aryan rcUgiotis thought {or, 
more exactly speakings “Weltanschauung”) presented by 
the author in the introduction to his Z>i€ und Mithra- 

ifji A weit^, and a dispassionate criticLam moat admit that in 
the main they are succeasfu]. In my notice of Die Smne timf 
MitAr(i in tlik Jourttal (Januaiy% 1928), I stated my belief 
that Dr* Herters ** hypotheEia for the most part works 
and tliis opinion h strongly Mnfirined by the present serica 
of studies, in which inter oMa a number of Aveatic texts are 
interpreted simply and naturally with a minimum of altera¬ 
tion and athetiesis. Dr. Hertel rightly remarks {pp viii) that 
it is humiliating that after more than 150 years -Avestic 
philology has failed to understand such common pravei^ 
03 the t?oAu and ywAe i that he has beet) able to 

explain them, together with other texts, without violence to 
grummar and comman sense, ia the strongest argument iu 
favour of his general position^ 

The first section of the book consists of a studv and 
JUterpietation of the oS^m toAH and the commentar}' upon it 
contained in Y. xx^ii- 14 and xx, with an important chapter 
on the Aryan root nr, with its derivatives, in which Dr. Herteb 
following the view of Graasman (WR., col, HO) presents an 
exhaustive catalogue of Vedic and .Avestic words from \ar 
and roots thence derived which may bear the meaning ” shine ”, 
etc* The next section deab with the Vedic urdmati and Av. 

the general concluaiou being that (I) a~rdmati in 
RV.j literaUy “ not-resting denotes primarily the driving 
of herds to pasture in the life* and aecoudarily the 

herds^ grazing grounds, and that {2) Zaradultra* whose main 
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object wafi to convert nomads into settled herdsmen dwellmg 
in fog^ibr villages^ with deliberate reference to a-raFmii 
introduced d^rama^i, literally settlementto express bis 
social ideaL the life of the pastorat village^ the term secondarUr 
meaning also the land grazed over by the herds of the villago 
[and in the VendldM further^ the laiid tilled by the agri- 
cultorist). ThiKlIy comes a seetJM tn winch the Av. &p^n-^ 
a-sp^n, -itpan ore derived from Vjtii “shine. '' with which ia 
also connected sacS^ant (fut. partic.) in the sense of “ one 
who shall turn bcinga into (heavenly) fire Le. the aaviour 
through the ilnzdayaatUan law '; and to this ate attached some 
lemarkable studies in Aveatan eschatology and the unfitocs:^ 
of rendering by “holy^^» The fourth section is 

devoted to \ * iii. which is printed in metrical farm, and 
interpreted simply and naturally as an exorcismi against 
disease and the DruJ^ and to this attached a study of tha 
famous prayer sfcrjAeAd^(iwip which herCi wc believe, is correctly 
eipJained for the first tune. Last come annotated tninsla~ 


tionfl of three Ga^as, Y, xxiii, xliii, and xliv. 

Apart from a few minor points which admit of a dlfiereuco 
of opinion^* it must be admitted that the cumulative result 

1 Atxorlitvg tc Dr. Hert^ri viisw^ „ hiul d^liLred a w*r of 

rtton and «tmofnic uUlitir ikgsiut the old Arjmi a« powEn of 

Knd miK^gie-rp boi ocnfErilustftM the WrtM OQiitiniiKl to bo 
wwihipped m^iatQ wmifu AftEt him in kb oAmo fey the tko lAttef 

hi A cnjdo Bflort to uainUlAte hii pkiJMophic doclHiuA CKAted « neir qIash 
oi (hrftia. the sm74a ndiuit ImmortAla/^ lo Ukt Uie plsofl of tii* 

or ' ihining ODfliWkow imme thoy wm bidden to thhor bot wfeaw 
womhjp ihvsy mjiiEUaiiiHl. ^oo^nf in GaSH 4cmUi* Akun StKdflk 
or Aoy ^ingol the Ahuria findeir who ** JUtvod tfeo ^pofld by giving fortk tho 
ern^lion of ttc diviofl Fire or iilmninAUon ; In the liter Avnt& it 
(1} oil who propniiALn tlfcfr MoidAjOAnkn Uw, (2} All srho h^lky^ ia it and 
It, oad (3WI men wbo belong to tho AimtiB ordw; then* with 
«KllAtObg]BAJ empfeMli on the fntyre hmo nf the word, (4J a mun ot tfee 

r ^ ot that order Ul tho Mffilnff 

(inMmnch Afl ^yGMi^fraiSaifiUir, -* illumlnotor/" /foAi 
for iwm ; thpn (ft) Ajitrst^orjEA, who £n tho 

J 4 ? Id tko world il the JwlEr of tko Ahnrio powiqxj 

. ^ imoaiiwy predwHUiarm And the a|x ASslrtAnU MlimMi 

to hiia by Ifl-ter dcKtriiioL 

* Thua I vsiibm to doubt tho ■ugR^lcd idcoUftcAtUlii or Putin irith tbo 
moon (p. 89j mod of ifa, Frovaiis wilb tho jitan (p. 161), 
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cl tlicse studies is a Yaluable addition tc A^jan philology^ 
A regrettable tiece 3 aity lio^ decreed that a large amount of 
space in them should be given to criticism and confutation of 
the writings of other scholars, especially Here Lommel, whose 
recent work on the Yaits hiis drawn down upon bis hack 
abimdant flagellation. Now, howeverp as it seems to us^ 
Dr. Hertel by the publication of this voliunc has made good 
hia fundamental principles, and henceforth w'e hope he will 
find himself relieved from the need of negative controversy, 
and free to devote all hia time and energy to positive rcaearcli^ 

2. ilANaVAOtlHVASfjTRA OF THE llAITEATANdVA With 

the Commentary of AfrAyAKRA. Edited with an intro¬ 
duction, indexes, etc., by RAMAKaisuNA Habseaji Sastoi, 
with a Preface by B+ C» Lele, 11. A (Gaebwad^s Oriental 
Series, No. xx.yy.) &A x 6, f) + 3:^ + + vi pp^ 

Barofin^ Bbavnagar printed : Oriental InstitutCi 19211. 

3- AnvAYAyAJRAaAsioBiAHA. Edited with an Introduc¬ 
tion, by Hahamahopaduvaya Hauafrasad SnAsrai. 
(Gaekwad's Oriental Scries* No. xJ.) x 6, sxxix + 
68 pp. Baroda: Oriental Iiistitutet 1927^ 

The code of domestic rituals of the llanaya school, as 
represented by the Maitriiyai^i}"a branch, m an old acquaintance t 
for an able critical edition of the text with an abridged 
commentary was published by Konucr in 1397 at St+ Peters- 
burg. The present editiout however, h not on that account 
superfluouia; on the contraryi it dcAervcA a welcome, for in 
addition to the text of the Sutra, edited ou the bogis of new 
manuscript matcriab, it contains the commeatarj 
vyahhydna of Astavakra. The Utter, a w^riter who is otherwise: 
unknown, bears an intriguing name, apparently borrowed 
from the Icgcudar)^ sage to whom is ascribed the popular 
A§ldtx^-rd-gitd. His commentary shows considerable merit 
and erudition^ and ia a useful contribution to the literature 
of Indian ritualism^ 

JHAS. iJBIL 1930. 
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Advayavajra iraa & professor ol the decadent school of 
Bncldhiam which cspifcKses itself, e.g. to the Adi-karma- 
ptadipa^ and he flourished, according to Br. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyyu iSadhatia-mald, ii, p. Ixii) in the eleventh 
century. His Satnffrafia comprUes twenty-one short tracts, 
in Siuislcrit verse and prose, eipoundinp vaiioiis phases of 
his creed and prasJs; if they teach us nothing very new, 
they are nevertheless of some value and interest as showing 
the dissolution of ilahoyana in the muddy waters of Tan trie 
^ivism and the rise therefrom of a fantJistic amomua 
mysticism, in which the idea of sex-nnioa {ytiga-naddha) 
ploys a leading part, and which later reappeared in the 
Sahajiya movement in Bengal. The text has been edited on 
the basis of a single manuscript in the Darbar Library of 
Nepal, which U fanlty in many places. As the style is often 
crabbed and obscure, the editor lias not vontused upon 
extensive emendation, and presents the work in a somewhat 
imperfect state. This is rcgnettable, for a critical study of 
kindred works would perhaps have ftirniahed materials which 
might have enabled him to emend many corruptions; and 
in any case, we venture to think, ho would have done well to 
correct the errors in spelling {cspcchillv the use of 6 for n) 
which not seldom deface his pages. To the text the learned 
Jfulmnuih6p3dhyaya haa prefixed surveys of the develop¬ 
ment of the Uahayina schools and of Ad vayavajra'a doctrines, 
which, as b usual with him, are marked bv erudition and 
ability, but seem to m to bo in places somewhat lacking in 
exactness and lucidity and occaaionjilly rather arbitrary-.^ 
In fine, the book b a to Buddhist studies for which 

wo may be thankful, but its value would have been greatly 
enhanced by more careful wotk-munship. 


111 ,pp„rtqaity witl, duo t«pect my diMCDt l»>n. tt» 

Dhilni Bmldliu we tb« himy* mprescntatioii qf tins Bludilhui". 

JJmt BogsMteJ tlw of tbo Dhjini Uuddio* 1. ob*™ probj^oi. 

India rntn Iran. we m.y duwver wnuetlimg pw.]]i)l in tho post- 

ZQroMtnia emit of the PisTa^u, ^ 
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4* TsivAypEnt Saxsilrit No. xcii. The Raso- 

PiisL>AT. No. iciii. The TedAstapambhasa of 
T> tt X ml MtA jAHHvABiii aR.A. With tho ComiHciitaTy Pra- 
kA^iea OF PEDDXDiE^TTA. No, sciv. The BbhadhesI 
OP SlATASGAiitJifi. No. xcp. The RanabIpihA op 
KuhAbaGanaka. Edited by K.SASiBAsiTASASTitL t^ti 
Seta Ijil-gmi ProstidiiinAI«i Nos, iv-vii.) 9ix6j, (1) 
3 4 + 211 + 20, (2) 2 + 3 + a +152 +12, {3) 1 + 2 

+ 3 +155, (4) 2 + 3 + 25 pp. TriTandnun: Govern- 
meat Pness, 192S* 

The Trivaadrum Series is marlied by a cathpU^3 variety of 
subject—its motto might almost be quidqind €tffiint h&fninea — 
and this nuiltifAtiouaaess is well exeiDpiiiied m the four 
volumes before us. The JSos^ijewfitsod is a medical treatise 
of eighteua chapterSj which instructs the native practitioner 
iii the prepamtion and application of the various lecipes 
compounded of mercury* and the Uke+ The text Is not in a 
very satisractor}" condition p as only two munuscripta were 
available^ of which one was incomplete and the other very 
dilapidated i hut the book is neverthelesB of soma importance. 
It bears the secondary title Mahdda^hi (which is not* as the 
editor states, tho name of a Larger wort from which the 
BB36pauisad js extracted); and a curious feature in it is that 
in the heguming^ after naming in advance the topics which 
he intends to treat in his eighteen ebapterSf the author 
proceeds to give us a list of some matters whichp he snySi arc 
handled in his eighteenth chapter, but ate not found in the 
present work, and then he announces the topics of bis 
24th-2Bth chapters* which are not existent here. It may he, 
as the editor auggi^p that these lists of missing mutters 
have been interpolated from some other treatise; but it scema 
moTc likely either that the work was not completed according 
to plan^ or that tho MSS^ are derived from a defective 
archetype. Dharmaraja’s work m an epitome of monistic 
A^edanta which still ftnAn much favour and haa been sevenil 
times printed in Indian Pedda^s commentary* however. 
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is new, nnd is a useful addition to availsble Vedantic 
literature. Of Pedda Mmsdf, nothing b known, though the 
wording of his lefeience to Dharamtaja suggeste diadpleship; 
the editor, however, is of opinion that he may be the ««nn. 
06 Petto ^Btrin, otherwise l^own os who composed 

o commentory on the Ck^ndo-victtit and view hna aome 
probability. The Srhad-^tii, or “ great treatise on sound 
(dest being soraewhot quaintly derived from desa, in the 
sense that sound is heard in every place), b a manual of 
music ascribed to a probably mythical ^latafiga 3Iuni, and 
has some value, especially aa it borrowB freely from ancient 
sounes; but it is incomplete, brealdiig off abruptly at the 
end of the sixth chapter with an unfulhllcd pronuse to discuss 
the aubject of vddya-nirnaya, Aa with the RiM6pani^, 
the test is based upon only two defective MSS., and leaves 
much to be desired ^ the editor however, consoles us bv o 
conditional promise to publish in his serii^ Dattila'a ancient 
handbook of m^-a pleasing prospect. Fimdly, we have 
in the a little manual of the art of war from the 

astrologer’s standpoint, which in not very correct Sanskrit 
retails recipes whereby the may guide an amhitious 

monarch to victory by dne observance of the rules concerning 
the lucky positions of the heavenly bodies, the Bignificonce 
of omens and portents, the prepamtion of magic dUgrams, the 
knowledge of the mj-stic powers of the vowels, the obser¬ 
vation of fortunate times, and other germane mysteries, the 
whole being preceded by a chapter on poU^, based on familiar 
mfi-rfasfro*. As the hook is quoted in the Pmina-marsa, 
It IS earlier than A.n. 1650; but its exaot date is dubious. 

5. Has Shautasutua i>es ArASTAJirBA. Scehszehntcs bis 
vietundzwBnzigstes und cinunddmisBigstes Bach Aua 
dem Sanskrit ubemetzt von W. Cala™, {Verhandelingen 
dcr konmkhike Akadcmie von Weteuachappen te 
^terdnm Afd, Letterkimde, Nieuwe Reeks, D. xsvi, 
o. 4.) lOj X 7, 4D9 + i + i pp. Amsteidam, 1928. 
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The first of this translation appeared in 1921 at 

Gottingen in the QueUm efer Jtdigi&ns-Ge^kichte {Gr. 7)" the 
remainder has been published hj the Akademie of Amstardam. 
The present I'olume i$ probably the most important of all, for 
it embraces books 16-24 and 31, which among many other 
topics deal with the constnietion of the great altar^ the rituals 
of the VaJa-pcyUp Baja-sfiya^ Asva-mcdba^ and Puru^^ 
mid ha sacrifices, and the ceremonies of burial; and with it 
is now felicitously concluded the arduous labour of many 
years, a work of which it may be truly said that it ** praiseth 
the Master**. Dr, Caland’s tranaJationj with ita brief but 
helpful aunotatiouSp is a triumph of scholamhip. 

“ Studiesp” Bacon remarksp " serve for delight, for oma' 
mentp and for ability/* Study of the dreajy and crabbed 
documents of brahmanio ritualism can engender little either 
of delight or of ornoment; but it eortainly may beget no emaU 
measure of ability—an insight into numberleas phases of 
religions thought and action which is of inestiinable value 
to those who seek to read aright the riddling history of man^e 
eultmre. Among such documents, Apastamba*s 6tdula- 
sutra^ a complete handbook of “ ^ii^tial rites and ceremonies ” 
and of an “excess of outward and pharisaical holiness” 
(again to quote YenUam)* may be said to occupy a ” had 
eminence ”, For that very reason it is peculiarly instructive 
aud precious^ and Dr, Calaud has laid atudente of many 
denominations under a profound debt of gratitude. 

After this tribute of admicatlon to the work os a whole 
it is the reviewer*^ painful duty to strike a note of dissatis¬ 
faction at one detpU. The " Sachindex ” which concludes the 
booh is very meagre and incomplete. Scores of data, of 
various degrees of importance^ which might be expected to 
appear in it, are omitted ■ in fact, St is quite inadequate 
for purposes of reference* 
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6. Alt- unp Nzu-Ixpische STUDrzN. hemusgeg^ben vom 
S«mmaT fiir Kultur und G^hicfate Iiidkna an Att 
Hamburgbchea TJniversit^tp 1. Die Bama-saoe bzi 

PEN MaLAIEN, IHEE HERKtTNFT t?Nl5 GE3TALTtrNG, VOD. 

Alexander Zieseniss. 2. Dee KtJM.lRAPAiiAPRATi- 
BODHA^ ein Beitxag zur Kttiijtni& des Apabhram^ und 
der EfzahliiDgB-Lit^tntar der JainaAt vod Litdwto 
Alsporf. ll\ X 7|, (1) i + 123 pp., (2) ^ pp. 
Haniburg: Frioderichflcn* Da Gruyt-er atid Co,, 1928. 

Among the vanous publications which the young and 
businesslike University of Hambuig is producing it is gratify^ 
mg to see a Bpecml series dedicated to India^ and indoiogiata 
will welcome its fim fruits in the present CKceUeat mono¬ 
graphs, which promlEe well for its f uture^ 

The HikajfCU ^n-RdmUf the Malay saga of Kanm^ ib pre¬ 
served in the recensions represented by the testa published 
by Roofda yan Eyainga and Shelia bear, besides the version 
given by MasweU in the JSBRAS. for 1886 ■ and the faacinat- 
ing problem of its origin and rebtion to Ydbuiki'a Ranmijarn 
has attracted the attention of ^veral scholars. In the present 
Work Df^ Zieseniss gives firsit an analysis of the story as told 
in the versions of van Eyslnga and Shcllabear, and then 
in hia Kril%sckcr Teil compares them section by section with 
the corresponding parta of Valmlki*& poem* with notes. 
Finally he sets fortli hia conclnaions^ which in sum are that 
(1) these two veraioiiB ore derived through oral ciadition from 
a primitive saga in which a munber of episodes of the cycle 
were loosely strung together ; (2) this saga to a considerable 
extent agreed with Valmiki^s poem, and where it differed, it 
drew most of its materials from other Hindu Ramadegends ; 
(3) it treated its them^ in a manner and spirit which ladicBte 
that it arose long after the epic period, probablv after the 
twelfth century and before 1600 - and (4} its materials were 
conveyed* probably oraUy, from both the eastern and the 
wegteru coasts of India to Indonesia, where it was put together. 
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and has been presented in sevctal vereiona^ of which that of 
’^Tiii Eysinga has rcjxiuined moat faithful to the origmAl form 
of the cyok, while tha t of JUx well is the most deepljr influenced 
b? the local conditions of Indonesia. Dr. Zicsenisa has handled 
the subject in a thoroughly workmanHice manner, though in 
a somewhat ponderous stylOp and his conclusions seem on 
the whole to be aoimd. He appeaiB, howev'er^ to have over¬ 
looked Sir George Gtieraon^s abstract of the 
in the BSOS., voU iv, p* 11 ff., which might have usefully 
supplemented his materials^ 

Somapnirbha^s Kuifnumpdh^-priiiibodh& (published at Bsroda 
as No* 14 of the Gackwad^s Oriental Sertea in 1920) consists 
mainly of a string of homilies and fifty-eight illuatrative storiesj 
which arc represented aa leading npto Knmarapala'aconvetaion 
to Jainism ; and in the midst ol its Sanskrit te-xt are inserted 
various passages in Apabbraj^ida versevis£p an oUegorical 
dialogue between soul, mind, and the senses, the legend of 
Sthulabhadnij a aJiort doctrinal traetp a hymn to Par£va, 
descriptions of the scasonsp and forty-two odd versest tucking 
in all about 250 stanzas. Dn Aisdorfs work is devoted to the 
study of the storica and the Apabhraip^p aud consistfl of {») a 
hat of aU the tales in the Kum, with parallels elsewhere, (h) an 
analysis and study of the structure of the first two Apa- 
bhifaip^ posaagesj (c} an exaniination of the Sthulnbhadra- 
legcnd, which is traced in its different vcraiooe> (rf) a short 
survey of the remaining Apabhraip^ passages, (e) a grammar 
of the Apabhraqifa of the Kmut with an account of it* 
metres, (/) the text o( the Apabhraiii^, critically edited and 
tianalated, with notes and glossary, and an appendix 
containing extract* from Sanskrit authors on the legends of 
Sakatala and Sthfilubhadra, with Jinapadma'a Gujarati 
TbiilibhitJdit-ph^g^ and excerpts from three The work 

is throughout marked by accurate and methodical acholnr- 
shJp, and is especially valuable on the lingnistic side, in 
which Dr. Aladorf has distinctly enlarged the boimda of our 
knowledge of Apahhram^ and its relation to tertiary Pmknt, 
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7. I STRODtrcnox to Psakhit. By Alfred C. Woolsee, 
M-A., C.LE., F.A.S.B, Secoad editioD. (Panjab 
UniveiBity Oriental PublicationB.) 8| x 5|, 17 + 230 pp. 
Labore, Calcutta printed ; Baptist Miaaon Press, 1938. 

Mr, Woolner's book was written for tbe oao of Indian 
students, and bcnca is designed on lines of practical utility 
rather than of theoretical finesse. As anch, it well merits 
the sacceas which it has won j and its usefulness is not 
restricted to India, for European ncophj’tea also will find 
it veiT helpful when embarking upon Prakritic studies. 
The gram ma r is succinctly set forth in Part 1, especial regard 
being paid to Sduras^nl and Msburuatri owing to tbeir 
dominant importance in literature, and Part II comprises 
copious extracts from texts in various dialects’—^lurasenT, 
Jlaharastri, Ardha-magadhi, ilagadhi, and others, with 
specimens also from Pali, the inscriptions of Aj|5ka and 
Khiiravela, and the Apabhrarpia of the Bliavisatta-kaha— 
together with notes and translations, follow*ed bv an index 
of words. 

Though care has been taken to rectify the misprints of 
the previous edition, something still remituis to be done 
in that direction. The punctuation, spacing of words, 
and similar matters are capable of further improvemeat, 
and there arc slips in the printing (o,g. “ Indo’Arayan " 
on p. i, on p. 36); nor is the statement that 

" ah becomes o " (p. 17) strictly correct. The next edition, 
we hope, will remove thaw minor defecta and do justice to 
a good book. 


S. RAJlDiTYA-DitacAfiiiaHADr Kelato Kaxkapa-xatksam 
Ji^ Ai akalA’Vicasa. [Studies on the dates of Bajdditya, 
Duigasitpha, and some other Kanaresc poets.] By 
A. VEjfKATA’SUBBAYTA, M.A.. Ph-D., LL.B. 8^ X 5f. 

Mil + 279 pp. Slysore; Kan^iitaka Sahgha, Central 
CoUege, 1927. ® 
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This work has a positive as well as a negative side* In 
thirty-three sections the authar criticiaea the views expressed 
by Rao Bahadur Sarasimliftcliar in his Karndtaka-kavi- 
eharite on the dates of the lives and writings of a number of 
Kanarese poets and seta forth his own with a notable wealth 
of erudition and ingenuity of argument* His main con¬ 
clusions arc these: Rajadil^'a flourished ftt the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centimes, TJmgashpha 
and Candrarhja c. 1035* Kavit^vilasa 090-1010, Nagacandra. 
(author of J^dma-cori^rt-p 1 ^ra?lfl, MuUinafha-p^.t Jina- 
mmn-tjamya) about the same time, Samudnyada Maghanandi 
c. 1250^2, Kumudendu {author of and 

kalpa-tippana) c. IlOO, Kar^aparya c. 1174* Xemicandra 
(author of Lil-avati and NBninatfiii-pufdnii) c. 11S5-95, 
Rudra BhattA c. 1218, I>eva Kavi c. 1245-50, KaroaJabhaYa 
c* 1255, Guoavartua {author of F^fpadanl^i-puTdiia) c. 1190- 
1218, Suixtanobaoa c. 1223, Jagaddaja SSmanatha c. 1220-45* 
Mallikarjuna (author of St2Alt-fruf/i^n|^aua} c. 1263, BaUcandra 
(author of Prdbkftaka-tm^-vijdi-hffdnUf etc,) o* I200p fioppaoa 
c. 1175-1200, Aca^na 12(^10, Klrtivanna c. 1060-5, 
Brahma ^iva c* 1065-S, Abhinava Sruta Muni c. 1341-51* 
Vrttavilosa c. 1340, x^fadgaraja (author of Khagifidra-mani- 
dnrpana) c, 1340, S5mardja some time before 1530, 
mayana c. 1600* Sri van! ha Deva c. TlQ, Gui^anaudi c. 1250, 
Hnri^vora c* 1250-70, his disciple RaghavAtlka c, 1280^90, 
Kereya Padmarasa not earlier than 1260 ; Xagavamm I 
wrote Chnndombitdhit KddambarJ, faatu^ 

tdSa, and Eanjtdiaka-bhd0-bhu^aj^a ; the dates of Xagavarma 
II (author of Cafldfa-ciTf/amjRr-Aatoia) and hfauktika Kavi 
ar$ widetermiaable; and Kanti probably mythicaL As 
truth usually docs not spring like ilinerva fully grown and 
completely equipped from the head of a Jupiteri but needs 
for her birth much painful midwifery in the form of" argument 
about it and about these difierences of opinion are of good 
augury and the cause of Kauntese literature is sure to gain 
by the conflict of view^a between two such schokrs. 
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9. A Xew iKJScRiPTrox o? Dabius from Hamadax. By 

Professor E+ Herslfeld^ (Memoirs di the Arehcealogical 
Sim’^ey of Indm, pTo. 34,) 12| X 10. 1 + 7 + iii pp. 
Calcutta« 1920. 

This inscdptiont which is engra\^cd an two tablets^ one 
of gold and the otiier of sliver* la in Old PersiaBabylonian, 
and ELamitiC;, and rngiatoia the declaration of Dunns; '* Tins 
is the orapire that I possess, from the Saka ’who are beyond 
Sn^rf as far as the Kttah, from the Hindu as far as Sparda, 
which ^Vhummazda haia granted unto mep who h the greatest 
of goda^^" It has already been discussed by Professor 
Herzfeld in the Deutsche LiteratuTzeilung for 1926, No. 42 
(cC JRAS.^ 1926, pp, 433 f., 1927^ 101)* ond the present 

paper is devoted by him to the consideration of some points 
in it which bear upon Indian hLstorj”, He maititalne con* 
vincingly that it must have been written between the end of 
5l8 and the end of 515 B.c., as it implies the conquests of 
Sindh and Egypt, but must be previous to the expedition 
against the European Berths, and that the phrase the 
Saka who are beyond Sugd " locates the home of the Asiatic 
^kas in the plama beyond the Syr Darya or Jaxartes, 
although hia argument that the Scythian tribe of UapiKdvioi 
is stiU preserved in the modem Farghana is not wholJy free 
from objection. He argues likewise, though with much less 
probabilityj that the " datagnA ** of Naqahd Kuatam (the 
^aTToyfSai of Herodotus) are the natives of the Punjab, 
the name being the Old Persian equivalent to the Saiiakrit 
idtugu-, whence it follows that the Pan jab woa a province of 
Petsiu from the middle of the srtth century E.c. onwards^ 
while Sindh and Gandhara w^ers new conquests of Darius. 
Be this as it may, the monograph b brimful of Interesting 
facts and ideas^ 

10. RnPOET ON THE AbJ|IN tSTBATION OF THE ArcH.£01»OOICAL 
Department of tme Cociax State fob the Year 1102 
M.E. [192^27 A.D.). By P* .Anujan .4chax. 12 i x 9lt 

^ ^ "b PP^r 0 plates*. Eroakuiatn t Cochin Govern¬ 

ment Press, 1920. 
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Mr* Anuian Achtm^fl tf porb on tke work of his firwt year’s 
service is cnfOuragiDg. Useful labour lias been devoted to 
tbo survey and cousecvation of old mouunieiits—notably 
the " Tmvancore Lineswhich broke the tide of Tipu^fl 
advaucct a^d the imiaeniorial city of Tirurahcikkulam— 
while the inscriptions of Urakam (by Nariiyao^i Ravi Vannan, 
1450), the Kokkarapi at Trfcliur (sixteenth century)* 
and Pullut (the Portuguese epitaph on the tombstone of a 
Christian prieatj, Platens Vast) give scope for epigrapbb 
study, and art is creditably represented by some graceful 
frescoes in the Dutch Palace in Cochin^ a fine claasical image 
of Vifou from Talakkat, and good catringti in wood. Those 
results, though not sensational, are satisfactoryp and suggest 
possibilities of atiU more important discoveries, even of the 
Romun period, 

11, Maisltru-dEsada VASTT-iiLPA [Architccturfl of Jlyaore], 
By B- Venkuba RAUt B,A, Vol, i, 9 x 5jt ™ + 88 PP* 
48 pi. Bangalore : Karnataka Saligha, Centifal College* 
192B. 

The land of Mji^aora possesses a magnificent heritage of 
architectiwal beauties^ which happily is under the atewaniship 
of an enlightened Government i and interest in these precious 
legacies of the paat h now spreading beyond official ciicleSj 
as is atrikingly proved by the present work, issued by tho 
Karnataka Bahgha, a society of scholarly Kannadigas which 
ifl doing c^itcclicnt service to the eanso of literary and historical 
culture in KaELnadn'^speakLug lands. Mr. Venkoba Rau, 
than whom no more competent writer on Indian afchltccture 
and antiquities is to be found, hero (urnishes his readers (who* 
we hope, will be mmy) with the first instalment of a descrip- 
tion of the chief buildings m the Hoysala and Dravifia styles 
which adorn the Myaoro State, with a brief introduction on 
the characteristics of those styles ; andi as is to be expected 
from him, ho has performed his task with notable bucccss. 
His Kannada diction is simple* lucid, and vigorous, and the 
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amount of inforraatioa on dctailfl whioli he gim is abimdant. 
Numerous lUuHtratioua and plans complete the excellence of 
the work. The onlj" point on which the critic can express 
dissent is the fitatcment on p. 3 that the Dminda style is that 
of the pre-Atran dwellera in the Deccan. 

12, REUOtossGESOHiCHmcttE3 Leeebuch . . , heraus- 
gegehen von Alfred Berttholet. Zwelte erweitexte 
Auflago. 1. Die Zoroasteische Religion {Das Avoeta), 
von K. Geldner. 2. Die Eingeborenen Amerikas, 
von K. Tr, PREL'Sa. 3 .Die Sla ven, von Dr. A. But'CKN'ER. 

4. Die Eelicios deb Grteckes. von M. P. Nilsson. 

5. Die Religion deh E(5ueei ond deb SniKBEnasrus der 
Eaiseriieit, Von K. 3jA*rTE. 6. Die Chinesen, von E. 
Schmitt. 7. Die Jaixas, von W, Schubrino, 8. Die 
EiNGEBORENEN AuaTBALTENa UKD DER St*DSEEIS'SELN, 

von R. Thurnwau). 9 . Vedibitps tiND BRAiiafAJnsjfps, 
a™ K. F, Geldner. 10. Aecepte.S', von H. Kees. 
11. Deb Xltere BunDHiasius, von ^[. WiNrEBNrra, 
9i X 61, (1) iv + 54 pp., (2) iii + 61 pp., ( 3 ); + 13 pp,^ 
(4) xU + 96 pp., (5) vi + 94 pp,^ (gj i + no pp., (7) ii + 
33 pp., (8) i + 48 pp,, (9) is + 176 pp., (10) vlii -|- 57 pp., 
( 11 ) VI 163 pp. TQbingen ; 3 , C. B. Mohr, 1926-29. 

The object of this scries is, where possible, to furnish for 
each reli^on or gronp of religions under survey a source¬ 
book ” giving illustnitivo documents of it, or extracts from 
such documents, translated from the originnls, with such 
brief notes as may be needful to make them jntdligiblc. 
Souree-books of this sort are useful and illuminative com¬ 
panions to students following a methodical course of 
mstmrtion in the history of religion, and the present scries, 
prepared by a band of eminent scholars, well deserves the 
flattery of 1 station in this country. A divergence from 
this method is of course necessary in the case of the subjects 
treated m Nos. 3 and 0, for which no wvitten texts or oral 
communications ab inim are available. As regards tl.e other 
monographs it may be remarked that somethiug (though 
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by BQ tueaiiB the whole) of the practice] utility of a Bouice- 
book depends upon the degree of judgment with which 
passages especially aiiitable to illiistrate particular uspecta of 
the religion under survey are selected and arranged; and 
in this respect not all those volumes aro equally Batiafuctory^ 
Those dealing with the religions of Greece and Rome are here 
perhaps most open to critfeiain t the formert %vluoh contains 
gotne estrsicts of slight value, hardly srucceeda in illustrating 
adequately the maoifold phases of Greek religious life and is 
somewlmt confusedly arranged in parts^ while the latter 
devotes most of its space to the foreign culta of the Empire, 
though we may be grateful to Dr. Latte for the Gnostic and 
Neoplatonic texts given by him. The ver^^ interesting little 
monograph on the religion of the Slava follows a differeut 
plau, treating separately each of the countries where the old 
faith survived and presontod itself to tho notice of con- 
temporaries—viz. Slavia (from East Holstein to the Vistula 
near Danzig), Prussia, Lithuania, Samogitia, and Latvia" 
by giving under that head the relevant tegtimoniea of 
medieval and later writers down to the seventeenth century, 
while for the spiritual condition of the natives of Australia 
and the South Sea Islands our only sources of mformntion 
lie in the investigations of modem missionaries and other 
scholars. Thus the methods of these books are as various 
as the cultures which they depict; but all of them are in 
th^r kind good, some of them notably so, and the serlea aa 
a whole may be heartUj recommended^ 


Re views On Indtan Subjects by Jnrl Charpcnctcr 

1* Notes cur la BuAOAVADGltA. By ETlE^*xE Lamottb* 
With a Preface by L. no La Yallee Poussin. (Soci4tS 
Beige d^^itudea Orientalea.) 10^ X 7, xiii + 153 pp. 
Paris: Paul Geuthnef, 1929* 

orks dealing with the Bhagavadgita are rapidly increasing 
in Europe, India, and America^ Practically every year brings 
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new contributiona in the form of tianaiatioiis, books and 
pamphlets; but the quefition h whether our knowledge of 
the origin, development, and doctrines of this famous poem 
has gone on increasing the same rapid pace aa explanations 
and commentaries on it have been accumuUtmg. It h a 
somewhat mdancboly reflection that this may not be the case. 

iL Lnmotte, a pupil of Professors Formicbi and de La 
Poussin, and a scholar whose name we now meet for the firat 
time, tells ns that wwks on the Bbagavadgita are less common 
in French than in English and German—other languages^ 
unfortunately* do not count in the same degree* It is^ then, 
a cunoua coincidence that hia own book should appear at 
about the same time as a very interesting paper by Professor 
Oltramare.^ Together with other French scholars, the 
late lamented Senart and ilif. de La Vallee Poussin and 
Oltiamurc, ^f, Lamotte holds the opinion, also cheri$bcd 
by other scholars that the Shagavadgita is the work of one 
single authoiTi and ia preser^'ed in the form in which it was 
originaDy inserted in the Great Epic. 

In spite of all this excelieiit authority* we cannot feel 
convinced that euch h the case. von Humboldt, whose 
paper on the BhagavadgItA still testifies to hi$ genius, held that 
it had been patched up from various pieces. In later timea 
Garbc triedj ith indifferent success* to sift the Vedantic partst 
from the Sarphhya ones i and Professor Jacobi aa well as 
M. Lamotte have used much rather unnf^cssarv' learning 
in refuting this still-bom idea. But it fltttl remains the firm 


conviction of the present writer that the poem conaiata 
of several different strata. Asj however^ he hopes soon to 
publish bis modest views on tins subject* he will venture no 
further upon it here. 

The work of M. Lamotte runs along fairly orthcnlos lines. 
It con^ nothing startling, bnt gh^es a very useful 
expoaition of the leading ideas of the Bhagavadgita. .4s 
these are at times rather bewildering in their diversity, we 
* CL JUnu de tllUto^Tt dc* Eeliffunti, nrvlt, lei leq. 
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are thankful to the author who has produced a work of 
canjiclerablc value to hb fellow acbokrs. Of slips we have 
observed nest to none^ though we are mildly astonished to 
find, in the bibliography, a fairly well-known scholar described 
as /vi7?ioir’Cfefoj S* 

2. Ra^uas Axn THE RamdasTs* By Wiebuk S. Demixg. 

(The Rehgious Life ol India.) I'l X 54, sii + 22^i pp^ 

Calcutta : Aasociatiou Press, I'928, 

Tlie series Called “ The Religious Life of India ” eontaina 
a smalJ number of well-knoun and useful works such as Bishop 
Whiteheiurs Filifujye God^ of Soutk /Wiaj and Kennedy*^s 

Chmtanya to mention only two amongst them. 

It is a matter of satblaction to scholars interested in Hindu 
religion that tlie editors—among whom was the late lamented 
Dr. Farquliat—have apparently undertaken the publication 
of a further number of books dealing with similar aubjecta^ 
The one recently publiidied treats of Ramdas and his 
foUo-wcis, and is written by Dr* Domingo a gentleman 
belonging to the American Marathi ?ilisajon whose best known 
member we believe to be Dr. Justin E. Abbott* 

Ramdaa^ whose original name was Xarayao^ was a Brahmint 
from the village of Jamb w ithin the present state of Hyderabad, 
aod born in ] (308, the year of Eknath^s death and Tukaram^s 
birth* His life-atory, apart from the miracles with which 
pious biographers have endowed it, presonta nothiug more 
marvellous than, that of any ordinary Hindu saint. Heat an 
early date abandoned the hie of a householder and, after 
extensive wanderings through different parts of India, In 1644 
settled down at Cbapha] in the Sitara area, w'here he started a 
new religious movement* He won a number of disciples and 
founded several temples and maths throughout the Hilanltha 
ceuntrj'. He became the revered teacher and intimate friend 
of the great Sivaji, though it may be a little doubtful at what 
time their mutual relations first were established. RamdiLB 
was strongly interested in Sivaji's campaign against the 
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MiJiainmiidAiis and an ardent Swarajbt. It U iisprobabl^ 
that he wne his confidential advLscr at the time of the dastardly 
assassination of Afzal Kh^ ; it la, however, sure that he 
connived at it, Eamdis simdvcd bis royal frleod only by a 
year, being liberated from bis bodily existence in 1681. 

Ramdaa was the author of manifold works, hut aa a rule 
a somewhat indifieront writer. Nor are hia doctrines of any 
fit rik ing originality, being simply a mixture of Vedanta 
teachings and bhafcti^ well-known aJtioe the time ol the Gita 
and through all the religions development ol India. The 
Maraiha country is one of the strongholcUof the cults of Hama, 
of bis famiJy, and of his faithlul satellite Sanumant or Itlaruti; 
and of them Ramd^ was a most enthualastic devotee. If 
there be a historic backgrotind to the story of Hama's youth 
and exile—as I venture to think there is—the ioferenee is 
that there exists a very old connection between him and the 
Deccan j also that the ancestors of the Marathas were at one 
time strong devotees of the deified ape. In any case Hamdas, 
like other sectarian loaders, gathered around bin> u great 
number of worshippers of Rama, and his infiuence at one time 
was strong not only within the frontiers of Mabara^ra. But for 
a prolonged period the number of Hamdasfs baa been dwindUng, 
though there may perhaps just now be a alight progressive 
movement within their mnks. 

Neither the life story nor the literary activity of Hfirndfia 
from n European point of view seom strongly attractive. 
However* Dr. Deming has succeeded in moulding them into 
a pleasant and instructive book. On the last chaplet we shall 
not venture to pass an opinion ns it contains the individual 
religious views of its author, 

3. History of the pAxuiVAS or Kaxchi. By H. Gopalas. 
Edited for the University with Introduction and Notes 
by S. Keishna-Awa^’" Aiyaxcar* 9 x 6^ xxxiii -f- 
255 pp. Published by the Univeraity of Madras* 1923. 

The bistoiy' of the Pallavas, their origin^ their greatness, 
decline, and fall, presents a series of entangled problems which 
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are still waiting for solution^ and w'ili perhaps never he solved 
in their entirety* Several scholars such as Fleet, Rice^ and 
HuJtzsch and , among lining ones^ Professors Jouveau-Duhreuil 
and Ktishnaswaray Aiyatigur have contributed to the 
eincjdation of these problems and have spread light on the 
main points in Pallava hktoJTp And now" Mr. CfOpalaUd & 
former research student of the Madras Universitj^ has 
ventured to put together the results of hia own and previoufl 
researches into a comprehensive volume on the Fallavos oi 
Kapchi. ^\'e may admit at once that he has performed his 
difficult task with fair success, and would lilce to eongratulate 
him as w ell as his tiurup Professor Kriahnnswamy Aiyangarj 
who has contributed to bis work an able introduction. 

The name of the FaUava dynsaty lias been made the subject 
ol somewhat fanciful speculations. The outward aimilarity 
with PaJihtn (Parthian) gave rlw to the theory' that they were 
invaders from the norths and had their origin within the 
Arsacid kingdom, it thus only remained to oonjecture, as 
was actually done by Rice^ that the unexplained name of 
the Cbalukyas was in reality identical with that of the 
Seleucids; and we might thus behold renewed,, on the soil 
of Southern India, the far-famed liattles fought long ago 
betweeu the heirs of Seleiicua and Arsaces. But if from the 
lofty atmosphere of speculations w^e again descend on earth 
we shall find that there is not even a formal reason for identify¬ 
ing Poifat'a with Puhhiva^. And there is no reaaon to doubt 
that the name P^^Unva is the nuime as the word jwfiatxi and 
is meant to translate into fashionable language the Tamil 
Tliia again Is the name of a certain creeper which 
was most probably at one time the totem of a Ic^col group 
of Southern Indian origin which became famous in liiatory 
as the reigning dynasty of the Pallavas. 

Vifl^ugopa of Kanchij mentioned in the Allahabad pra^asti of 
Samudragupta, m suggested to have been a Pallava princep 
and wag certainly not the foimder of the dynasty which may 
have lasted for more than aix hundred years up to about 
AraHi 1U30. 30 
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A. 1 ). 900^ It Tcacbed ita greatest beigbt in the seventh 
century* when Xamsanhavarman 1 i^Iabamalla succe&Hfully 
curbed the pride of the great Clialukyan prince Pulake^in II 
and sent his victorious troops to conquer far-away Ceylon, 
But the Chalukyaa took tbeii revenge about a century later* 
and although the Pallava empire still held out for some loO 
years, it was already shaken and shattered. Just at the end 
of the ninth centurj'' It fell a comparatively easy prey to the 
robust and vietoriom QiSlas, though local princes of Pallava 
extraction continued to rejgn until the thirteenth century* 
and perhaps atUl further. 

The work of Mr. Gopalau seems to be carefully done* and 
contains a ’'^'ory useful appendix on Pallava inscriptions. 
As IB* unfortunately, usual in Hindu bool^ transcribed 
Sanskrit words are not always correctly rendered, and we 
are somewhat shocked at forms like Bandin and Bhdsa. 
Concerning the dates of Bbaravi and DaoJin [p, 10) the paper 
by Professor Jacobi in the Stizun^sber, d. Prew^. JJtad. d. 
WisSr 1922^ p. 210 scq.r ought, of course, to have been quoted. 

4. SoMK Aspects of the eabliest Sckjial History of 
Lmjia (PnE-BunoniSTic Aoes). By S. 0. Sarkau. 
xi + V + 225 + hi pp, Oxford University Press* 1928. 

We Icam from the author s preface that this book is 
originally an Oxford thesis for tho degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophjp which was presented about six years ago, but could 
only be printed in im There fe a foreword by Purgiter, 
who wag once Professor Sarkar^a Guru, and an introductory 
note by Professor \\ mteniLtXj who, although criticixuig 
several of the author's leading theories* highly praises the 
scholarly mstinet and unspared efforts of Dr. Sarkac and 
recommends hk work “ to all scholars who are interested in 
the history of jlncient India ”, 

Wo are w'iUing partly to share in these recommendations. 
Ko doubt the learned author haa with unstinted energy 
brought together an enormous materia] bearing upon social 
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contlitions lii AncicBt India^ and upon these coUcietious 
of matemia re^ the main claim to value of his work which, 
besides, makes no ea^ and lunusing readings But we have 
found him sorely lacking in that sense of proportions and 
evaluation of evidence which is often wanting to a certain 
degree in the young Hindu echoUr. 

Dr* Sarkar is a fi rm believer in Pargiter'a theories concerning 
the historical value oi the Eum^as, which is perhaps only 
natural in a devoted pupU of that temarkablo acholar. But 
none the lessj such a theory cannot bo upheld to the extent 
to which Pargiter wished to uphold it; this is only too wdl 
proved by the consequences at which he arrived in hia latest 
work. As lur as we arc aware, neither was Patgitet nor is 
Professor Sarkar a student of historical criticism as it has bceii 
developed in Europe. And a thorough sense of criticism is 
ueccssaiy to everyone who wants to handle the entangled 
historical problems ol Ancient India i lacking which he will 
land himself in a quagmire of inacciiracics from which there 
is possibly no resoue. 

That brother and sister marriage, incest and polyandry were 
far from uncommon in Ancient India—or nither that they 
were common enough not to he looked upon with disapproval 
and disgust^are some of the leading suggestions of the learned 
author. It seems to have escaped him that aucb startling 
theories cannot be proved with the aid of certain m}iha picked 
out of the VediCj Puraaicaud other literature. Such things have 
certainly existed amongst primitive os wcU ojs among highly 
cultured peoples; and it would be sensdeas to deny that 
they have also e^tistcd—and partly still exiat^—within the 
frontiers of India. But this does not mean that such things 
were in Ancient India a sort of institution looked upon with 
approval or at least connived at by Vedic seers and law- 
givers, as evidence does apparently speak quite to the oontrar}^ 
The present writer os a rule bdievea but little in the para¬ 
disiacal conditions of Aueicat India which are some tunes 
depicted in glowiog colouns by her present-day scholars ; 
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but he fccla obliged to raiso a protest in her favour aguinst 
the suggestions of Dr. Sarkar. And this protest is nowise based 
on any moial iudignation j it is simply raised in the name of 
historical evidence which has here been sjngulnrly misused. 

We cannot enter here upon a detailed criticismt though 
many quotations from texts seem to us to be in urgent need 
of rehandling. Dr. Sarkar shares with many other arbolors 
an erroneous opinion on the real nature of the vtStya ^; but 
as space prohibits any discussion of this problem here, we 
would fain refer him to our own modest articles and to the 
bulk}' work by Professor Ifauer. 

5, D[ARIES OF TWO ToURS IN THE UJfADMINISTERED ArEA 

EastoptiieXaga Hills. By J.H. Hutton, (Memomi 
of the Asiatic Sodety o| Bengal, voL xi, Ko. 1. 12| x 16, 
72 pp. + xvi pi. Calcutta. 1029. Ea. 1110. 

This is a diary of two tours undertaken by Mr, Hutton and 
his companions during -4pnl and Octobei-l^tovember, 1923, 
to certain areas to the East of the Naga Hills. :fo white man 
seems ever to have visited these Ood-forsakeu places with the 
exception of the late General Woodthorpo, w'ho in 1876 
went to some of the villages, now described by Mr, Mutton, 
Head-hunting, the preparation, by various fne a n ff , of 
enemy heads aa well aa their ceremoni^ putting up in special 
housea, etc,, studding the paths with caltrops and spikes, 
and other actidties just aa agreeable as these seem to be the 
faifourito pastimes of the villagers visited by ,Mr. Hutton. 
The different villages are more or less coastantly at war with 
other, and it is scarcely the fault of their inhobitante 
if such warn ora not carried to the verge of extinction. Under 
these circumstances, it is fairly obvious that touring in this 
country cannot be entered upon without the protection of a 
strong cscort^pecially as the natives will scarcely show any 
decided averrion towards acquiring also the skulk of white 
men. Such conditions are, of course, not favourable to 
ethnological researches; and one is only astonUhed that 
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Mr. Hutton has auceeeded so well in bringing together ail 
this varied and useful information. 

Of details we cannot speak herUv Howeve?t tveiy Tndologiat 
ought to bo interested in the dbort but valuable remarks on 
the origin of caste marks and on the boline^ oacribed to the 
Fivtis rdi^tosn, 

0. The Language of the Maha-Xava-Prakasa. An 
Examination of Kashiniri as written in the Fifteenth 
Century. By Sir George A. Grierson. O.M, (Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. voL si, Xo, 2, 121 x ll>t 
73-130 ppd Calcutta. 1920. Rs. 2^4* 

\\ bat at the present day we know about Kashmlrf—aa well 
aa about nearly every vernacular of India—is chiefly due to 
the wonderful and never-ceasing activities of Sir George 
Grierson. His last work just as much a^j the pre^dous ones^ 
testifies to his marveltous graap of every subject connected 
with linguistics as well as to his intimate acquaintance nitb 
every language that was or is spoken within the Umits of 
Aryan-speaking India. 

The MiihdnajfupTiiJcai^^ &. treatise belonging to the Trika 
school of the SaJvas. is the work of a certain Sitikai^thhcarya, 
who is said to have flourished during the reign of Husain Shah 
at the very end of the fifteenth century* The language h of 
great interest os it marks the transition from the Apabhrarp^ 
stage into what has imatly become modern Kashmiri. And 
of this language. Sir George has given us a most thorough 
and scholarfy prospectus which is of value to every Sahskritist, 
even if he be just aa unacquainted with Kashmiri as is the 
present w^riter* 

Nothing can be jaaitl in detail concerning the exceUeut 
exposition of the grammar of the MahdnayapmiQMy even if 
certain points might give rise to very interesting dj$cusaioDs« 
A special interest $cems to attEicb. to the Tvord phahn “ vapour 
(p, 9t))^ which cannot, of couraei be derived from 
According to my humble opinion it must, lu some way or 
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otkerj be coiiiioct;ed with bd^pa-, which br ol course^ tio real 
“ Samfikfit word but belongs to ftn old dialect with which 
we arc so far not very well acquauited. The PMkrit fotm^ 
of the word arc said to he hdha- "tear*" and bappM- 
" vapour " {cl Varanici^ iiij S8; Hemacaudra, ii, 70 ■ Pischel, 
Grammaitk, p. 209 seq.). Of these the fonaet one apparently 
survives in Kashmiri as bdha " steam from boiling water "t 
while with the bttcr One must evidently be connected bahd 
“ vaponi, tmstj steam *' as well as our But we cannot 

go into details here concerning the phonetic developments 
which would probably lead too far, We are in some slight 
doubt concerning the pronominal stem ena- (p. 109) as the 
suggested derivation nom-^ n§m- could perhaps have had a 
scpEirate origin. That ti (p. 117} is from iU seems obvlousp 
Sir George Griereon in this work once more emphasizes his 
well-known suggestions eoncemiag the linguistic position of 
the Dardic languages^ His theory has met with very moderate 
approrah Peraomlly we have long felt inclined to believe 
that it should in some way be upheld though most dctnils 
still remain obscure- 


IXN’I DEL Rio-VEUit, Trefazione, Introdtuione e Note di 
I'ALEJfTIXO Papesso. I. Rig- Veda {1. Tp.qfip 
per la Storm dellc Beligioni divulgati a cura di Baffacle 
Pettazzoni, 2. ReUgioni dell^lndm^ Vedismo e Brah- 
maacaimo). 8^6* x + 148 pp. Bologna ; Nkola 
Zanichelli, 1929, 

What uill apparently be a generol and extensive couspoetiifl 
of the sacred lore ol different religions is now being 
published under the able leadership of Professor R, Fettazzoni. 
An important place within such a collection Hmst, of coursep, 
be reserved to the lebgiotis of India; and what we have 
here must apparently be the very first volume of such n series 
as it deala with the venerable hjTuii-book, which stands at 
the head of the whole rcHgious development of India. Signor 
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V, wg have not oftem kad the plga^uFe 

to meet ^tb before, has in this nice little volmng put together 
an introduction dealing with the Kigvedn in general^ its gods 
and its cults^ aa well aa a tranahition^ oecompamed by short 
notea^ of twenty-eight hymns belonging to the first mandula. 

The introduction makes easy reading and presents the 
main points of the traditiomd opinions in the Rigveiia, 
its convpositioi]:, its language^ even its ago. The chapter 
dealing with VemHc mythology is quite orthodox in its inain 
tendencies which is perhaps just as well in a little book like 
this. As for the translations they seem well done* though 
in general the author walks carefully along the well-trodden 
patliH of hU predecessors; and the notes, though flcantyp, 
generally contain what seems strictly necessary. We cannot 
cdticize the translations in detail, but would like to remark 
that the one of I, 166 marks no progress, the much more 
as Signor Pape^tso holds the impossible idea of "" aeparatiug ** 
it from 1, 170-71. A reference to the magnificent mono¬ 
graph of M. Dumont on the (1927) is nussing 

(p, 131); nor does a book by the present writer in which the 
theories of athydna and ritual drama are at least somew'hat 
fully discussed seem to have attracted the attention of the 
learned author. 

But these are minor remarka which do not detract from the 
general value and usefulness of the book. We shall look 
forward with pleasure to the foUowdng volumes of the work 
of Signor Papesso, 


Veuische MvTHonoom. By Alfred HiLLEnaAi-DT. Zweite 
verandertc Aufinge in rwei Banden. I-II. pp. 547 ^ 
X + 4 ^Kj. Breslau: M. und li, Marcus, 1927-9. 

The late lamented Professor Hdlebrandt just before hi$ 
death in 1927 pubHohed the first volume of a second revised 
edition of his celebrated Vedische Myfholoffte, It w'as wdth 
feelings of deep regret that one thought of how this eminent 
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scholar had not beea able to finish hia opu?; but, 

fortunately* it tumed out Qthenrme. The complett? cnanu- 
flcnpt of the second volume was found in the drawcijs of 
Hillebrandt^a Viriting-desk. And Professor SchermaUj of 
Munich, has earned the profouiid gratitude of all bb colleagues 
by ^ing it thiougli the press in a most careful and 
accomplished way. A young Bavarian scholar. Dr. W. 
Wustj has been his helpmate in thia laborious task. 

HlUebrandt did not possess the brilliancy of Ber^gne and 
Oldenberg, nor perhaps the extreme critical acumen of 
Pi$chel and Geldner. But^ on the other hand, he was 
possessed of a most excellent capacity of common sense 
to which all hb writinga-^and especially his greatest work- 
bear eloquent witneaa. Hb knowledge of the Vedas and the 
ritual was unsurpasaedT he hod profound interests m the 
cluasical literature of India—aa testified to by hb edition 
of the Mutlraraksastt and his very useful little hook on 
Kalidasa—and he was well read in folk-lore and the hbtory 
of religions. Xo^ne could reasonably w^ant mote from an 
author on Vcdic mythology. Also the result w^as an 
uncommonly happy one ; for, from no book have w^e drawn 
and ate still able to draw more useful information concerning 
the \ edic deities than from nillebtaudtb monmiiental 
Vedi'Sche Myfhot^e^ 

The present writer is the more willing to emphasize the 
merits of this extraordinary work as he himself does only on 
verj'' few points siiare the opimooB of Hiilebnindt. That 
Soma b and has a!ways been identical with the moon, the 
heavenly well of atnrta^ was one of the leading ideas of 
HiUebrandt; it has, howevcTj at times been hotly contested 
Notwithstanding that we would fain, with a very few n^se^vn- 
tions, subscribe to this ingenioua idea. Abo the eliaptcr 
on Agm which, together with the great treatise on Soma, 
makes up the bulk of the first volume seems to us to belong 
to the most coniincing parts of the work. But we cannot 
believe that the Asvina* to which most fascinating deities 
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verj' littb tooiR has been coceeded, tserc some sort of nature 
deities. The ©pinion ©f the aimSsikah xii, 1> and 

of the late Professor Geldner,’ to which w^e have formerly 
confessed ©ur adherence * still seems to hold good: the 
Asvuia we« two beiicSoent rajahs of yore, “ die indkehen 
Notheiligen,” to speak with Gddner. Also in the cases of 
Vam^a, Indra, Via^iu, PuMn and even other deities, we 
differ widely from the opinions of Hillebrandt, though, 
for quite obvious reasons, we cannot here enter upon a detailed 
discussion of these various problems. 

Differences of opinion, however, there arc and will always 
be as the same facts react in totally different wa)*s on 
brains. But differences of opinion have got nothing to do 
with the estimation of a truly great and admirable work 
such as that of Hillebrandt. The profound learning, the 
sound argumentation, the simple but attractive stjdc join 
in making it not only a useful but also a pleasant work. 
And there is one thing more which should not he forgotten. 
The late Professor Hillebrandt was a man who stuck well 
to his opinions but he did it in a human and tactful 
way* His polemics might at times be somewhat pungent, 
but it was never ungentlemanly. Over the intricate 
debates of scholarship he never forgot the higher duties of 
humanity. Thus he will alwai-s serve as a |iattem to those 
scholars of the future w’ho arc apt to fenget that life is too 
short to let differences of opinion crea te an everlasting enmity 
and feelings of inliuman aversion, ft is melancholv to 
remember that his voice is now silenced for ever. 


Early Indian Sculptckk. By Ludtvig Bachnofek, 
Vol. I: pp. xlvi + 137 (i), plates 1-62 ; Vol. II : (iii), 
plates 63—161. 1^1 X Paris * The Pegasus Press, 

1929, £9 9s. 

Wo have here two very fine volumes, A random opening 
discloses photographs of high technical quality; and, turning 
• Cf. rnlur^ studitti , il, 31, * CL MSOS . It, 340. 
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over plates and finding among th% stibjecia lepresetit^d 
many old acqimlatances^ the reader will realiaej perhaps with 
** a shock of mild surprise ”* the importance of gootl repro- 
ductioBs for a due appreciation of works of art, Kowbete, 
perhaps, is such aasiatance more valuable than in the case 
of Indian sculpture and architecture, designetl to confrout 
a strong sunlight with ontfitandmg contours and deep shadows. 
The plates are sufficiently niunercius (161} to include all that 
is Dotablo fescept in the case of Gandbara) and to funiiah a 
conspectus of the whole field. The arrangement is in order 
of devpbpemcnt, from Aioka and early acclimatised work 
to BlrbBt, Bodh-Gayap Sanchi, Karli, Bhaja and J^osik, 
Amaruvati^ Udayagiri, and Khaod^girit ending with Gandhara. 
The dc garde repeat from the tabic in the introduefcion 
the particular descriptions, referenceSp archsologicak bistotioal 
and technical appreciations. 

Dr. Baelihofer's introductory chapters deal corre¬ 
spondingly with The Reo iriTimg fl '* (pp, I-lB). “ Eariy 
Sculpture in India ” (tbc Early Phase, the Golden Age* 
the Late Period, pp. 17-64), The Sculpture of Gandbara ” 
{pp. 65-90), “ Buddha Status in Xorth-West, North, and 
South India (pp, 91-114)' after which com£$ a Conclusion 
(pp. 115-124), and a bibliopaphy and index (pp* 125-137). 
The several sections end with notes and references. The 
point of view is that of a conuoiaoeur and tccbiucal expert, 
tracing the progress of artistic achievement and the devclope- 
ment of particular motifs, conventions, and styles, jVs 
might be expected from the author of a valuable paper on 
the Era ol Kauiska Zeitschri/t, N.F., iv, 

pp, 21—i3}p Dr. Bnekhofer pays great attentjon also to 
external chionologioal indications, which he applies with 
marked skill and effectiveness. His general attitude towards 
his materuib is similar to that of Professor Foucher and 
Sir John Marshallp with whose admirable chapter in the 
Cand^ridge tiutory of Indio, voh ip be has, in respect of the 
period couiiaon to both^ nuiny points of contact. 
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Indiiin sculpture bogin^, ni Dr, Bacthofer^s view, with 
A^oka. Its tcchmcal maturity ho Ascribes, like Six John 
Maishnll, to foreign mfldepce, holding, however, that ita 
essentially Indian spurt require:? the aasumpdon of native 
craftsmen p acquainted with Persian modeb. Such figures 
as the Parkham statue (c. 200 b,c.) give evidence of pro¬ 
gressive Tndianizaiion and lead up to the thoroughly Indian 
work at BlrhOt, Bodh-Gaya, and SanchL The stage reached 
at B^hdt itself attests an inherited akil in oarvingp though 
not upon stone, Bodh^aya, while mainly attached to 
Barhut, yet in some cases presages the deyeloped art of 
Sanchjp with its more architectonic ^ups. its management 
of deep shadows and its comparative frecdoui ftoui the 
dominance of the Hilhouettc^ In Sunchir where the early 
school cutminateSp Dr, Bachhofer deduces in agreement with Sir 
John Alarshali the chronological order of the four gatewajis 
of the great siupa; but to the fourth, w'cstetn, gate, which 
established itself as the model for later work, he aseribea an 
artisticp well as a technical, superiority over the southern 
and easternt where Sir John Mamhall finds a greater genius. 
With Sanchlp though of somewhat later date, are associated 
the masterly figures in the Karli caitya, the Amohitil tablet 
(somewhat ruatic) from Afathura, some early reliefs from 
.^maravat] and Udayagiri, and some free figures, such as the 
Besnagat YaksT and the Yak^ Miimhhadxa fiom Gwalior 

The late period (a.u, 75^200) U chiefly associated with 
Mathura, which supplied all northern India, and with 
Amaravatl in the south. Its commencement h* dated by 
the aeries of statues, starting Avith the figure of Kaniskaj 
where the crude workmanahlp points to n degeneracy 
of the older school due to political troubles. 

The characteristic of the new ait is the replacement of the 
calm and composed forms of the golden age by mobile and 
lively figures and scenes often representing intimate life, 
drinking bouts, or coquetry. In Amaxlvatl this deviJopea 
into a pronounced exuberance and unrest^ a tumult where all 
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is ia exaggerated mavement and the figurea are sacrificed to 
the scenes: there is a great developemcnt ol the picturesque 
and an empIojTnent of cxpedienta for ieali 7 mg depth and 
interior spBcea, WTiiie the old art was aatuiallstic and 
anything but unworldly, this sings "a wildly enthusiastic, 
rapturous pagan in praise of terrestrial life To this school 
belong also some of the reliefs at XJdayagiri. 

The discussion of the (jandhira school commences with 
a specially careful study of excavation and numismatic data, 
which definitely fix its licginning in the time of Ases, about 
the middle of the first century B.c. It tepreeents a taking 
over by the Snka rulers of the HeUenirtic art of the Greek 
nilera* Hero comes the fiifit datcable piece, the Blmii^ 
vase. The next date is furuLihed by the Kaniska casket, in 
U'bioh, despite the clumsiness of the fitanding figures. 
Dr. Bachhofer finds some merits. With this he oflaociates 
the HaritI statue (of 399, Seleucid era); and then he proceeds 
to construct a scale of a fixed points, on which Sbalir-hBaliloI 
and Takht'i-BaliJ precede the Taxilu of the second centmy 
and the " revived ” Gandhara art of the third and fourth. 


He finds preeiae discrimioatuig marks for this art, which he 
regards as wholly un-lndian aod appealing to a population 
territorially separated from India proper. 

It is in dealing with the Buddha image that Dr. Bachhofer 
am^ea at his most original and pointed conclusions. 
Remarking first upon the obvious Oieek origin oI the 
Gandhara type, establishing its marks and synchronisms—^ 
in gcDcnil agreement with M. Foucher—-he proceeds to show 
that Math ora had originally an entirely distinct figiim, repre 
seating in^fiereatly Buddha and Bodhisattva. About the 
year a.d. 129 the Gandhara tJT» is introduced os ** Buddha ” 
and has then a vogue, which, however, fails to displace the 
native tj'pe. By a reflex influence the Mathura type with 
the ^ then understood, the dn^'^ndixttita curia aud 

the bared nght sLouMat was imported into Gandhara. but 
only as a competitor with the original form, which maintained 
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its locnl flupieimcj' to tbe last. In tbkis part of bid work 
Dr. BacbJiofor is dealing with mirtow porioda and with 
precise points of great oogenc)' ; and the same de&oitenesa 
appears in regtiid to the period of the reception of both 
tj'pes indifierentJy in AmaruvatT. Since tbo “ war of the 
eras ” is still proceeding, wo nmst not say that Dr. Bachhofer’s 
deterliiixuitions are final in respect of absolute dates. Bat 
be looks closely and steadily at the artistic indicationfl, w*hich. 
despite the accidental nature of arebaM>bgical Irnds, cannot 
bo denied their independent right to testify j a testimony 
w'liich with like fine observation and sound judgment is 
brought to light in the admirable papers contributed bv 
Gchebnrat Schennan to the d/«»cA«icr Jahrbitch der BUdeudm 
A'wHsf (Die sUeattn BuddhadaratcUmigen des jlfuncAewcr 
M titaiitnafUT Vdkerkiinde, 1920, pp. 64-80; 1939, pp. 147-69). 

The concluding chapter is devoted to mote general tcde.’dons, 
the dcvelopemEat of the art in India, as elscwbere, " from a 
confused and scattered to a coDected and regulated stylo 
and thence to free and dissolved forms,” the early Indiani^- 
tion of the art ideals, the expeessioniam, the natucaliam 
contrasting so marked with the supcr‘<>oamical quality which 
was to be domhiuut from the Gupta period onwards, the 
adherence to types, the supremacy of sculpture over 
architecture. It is to bo noted that Dr. Bachhofer dismisses 
the suggestion of Roman mfluence upon the art of Amaravati. 
He holds (p. S8) that " the uamiatokable pecubarity of every 
artistic expression upon Indian soil is due to Dravidinn blood, 
howervei much it may Imve been blended ”, 

Great care has been expended upon the t3'pography and 
the exterior of this work, in both its English and its German 
form : it is a luxurious publication. The EngUsh translation 
is in places awkward, and there is a certain number of mis¬ 
spellings and mispriats. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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yABOST3>OS A5(fl> BELSHAZZAa, By RaY>IOM> PhIUP 

DoucHER'n', 10 X 1 1, xii + 216 pp, Yale UiuveRsity 

Press* Ncwharen, and Oxford Univereity Press* 1029* 

Price IZs. 6d. 

Professor Dougherty^s work coiiBtitut 4?3 the fifteenth Yolmne 
of the Yale Oriental Series '«Thich has already given na so many 
valuahle hooka. It is, as he describee it, a study of the closing 
events of the Neo-Babjlonkn empire* starting from tiia 
important discovery that Nabonidos spent a large part of 
his reign, not in Babylonia* hut at Temik in Arabia, the crown- 
prince* Belsbasoar* acting as viceroy at borne. The fact 
throws light upon some of the events of the reign of Nabonidoa, 
but at the same time Xfl difficult to explain. The Professor 
is probably right in thinking that them was more than one 
reason for it j in the light of the “ Persian Verse Account of 
Kabonidos ” dbeovered by Mr* Sidney Smith I am inclined 
to believe that a leading factor was fear for his own safety ; 
there was a strong party in Babylonia hostile to Nabomdoa: 
he bad taken peirt in the conspiracy which hsd dethroned 
and murdered hia predecessor* and in a distant oasis where 
he was surrounded by his army be would have considered, 
himself safe. tTnfortunately there is as yet no cuneiform 
infoimation as to where Nabonidoa w ag from the twelfth to 
the seventeenth year of hia reign* But such evidence as is 
available makes it probable that he lemamed in Tcma the 
larger part of the time and did not return to Babylon until 
the approach of Cyrus and the spread of Persian propaganda 
made it imperative for hira to do so* It must be remembered 
that Babylonia had never been a fully united country; 
even Kabopolassar and Nebucbadiezaar* “ the Choldeana/' 
have been plausibly connected with the Kalda w hose original 
scat Was among the marshes on the sea-coast* 

Professor Uougberty s baudling of hi^. subject is veiy 
thorough; every scrap of evidence, cimclform, classical or 
Bibhcal is examine<l and the vonous coDclurioos that may 
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be (Lrawn from them are impartially elated. Later writers 
wem naturally puzzled by the relation between Nabonidos and 
BelshazKcirj and the two names were mixed together- On the 
basis of a tablet dated in the eighth year of Nebuchadrezzar 
in which one of the witnesses, Nabu-naMil^ is stated to be 
over the city ” and eon of a king's man the Professor 
oonclitdes that the Labjmeto& of Herodotus who assisted in 
drawing up the treaty between the Medea and Lydians m 
585 B.c,, was really Nabonidos and that the latter was 
Biifficientlj piomitient at the time to represent Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar and the Baliylonian Goverunient. He fufthet ni^es 
that Huch being the case there is no longer any difficultj' in 
interpreting another statement of the Greek historian as 
showing that Nabonidos was the son o| Nitokiia, the daughter 
of Nebuchadrentarn The actual words of Herodotus are 
{u 188): " Now Cyrus marched against the son of this woman 
(Nitokris) who possessed both the name of his own father, 
namely Labynetos, and the kingdom of the Aa^Tiana.'^ 
The difficulty is tliat whatever view we may take of the words 
in question they are not historically correct j there was only 
one Nabonidoa whose father w£is NabQ-baldtsu-iqbi and not 
the same as his own. But the confusion between Nabonidos 
and Belshazzar in the Greek writers is complete; Josephus 
alone recognizes Belshazzar by name, but adds that be was 
called Naboandelos by the Babylonians. for Megasthenes^ 
the literal translation of his reference to Nabonidos is r When 
this fellow (Labassoaraskos] had died by a violent death they 
appoint Nabarmidokhos king, tHo* in no wise related to him/^ 
Was Nabonidos of Arab (or rather Arabian} origin ? Hia 
mother seems to have been priestesa of the Moon-god at 
Harran ; he himself was accused of heresy and, as Professor 
Dougherty notes, ** a test revesls that he did not venerate 
Morduk as the supreme deity ■ that honour he ascribed to 
Sin^ the Moon-god-” In Arabia the supremo deities were 
the Moon-god^ the Son-god, and the evening star, the Moon- 
god holdipg the first place and being specially worshipped by 
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the Amttia^an population m that part of the country in whioh 
Tema wtta situated. Simi itself was probably the mouptaia 
"ofSm*\ 

However this maj be^ Professor Dougherty does well to 
draw attention to the fact thatt unlike the classical writcra^ 
the author of the Aramaic portion of the l>ook of Daniel was 
acquainted with the name aud position of Belshazzar. This 
would indicate a much earlier period for the compchsition of 
the work than the I^laccabcan and would take it hack to a 
time when memories of the Persian conquest of Babylonia 
were still comparatively fresh. 

1 may add that MalaUM (p. 130) means shall bo 
atubbed upand that a Hittito tablet {KOB iv\ p, 2y, 44) 
gives the pronunciation of the name of the star KAK-3DDI 
as Ka^k-zi~zi. 

A . H, Sayck. 

Samahia dj Ahab's Time. By J. W. Jack. T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 19(29, 

This k a very useful compilation which will be mteresfing 
and inlormative to the lay reader as well aa ser^dceable to 
the Semitic scholar* Mr, Jack is pooscssed of gciod judgment 
and has made use of the best authorities, and the book hag 
been brought thoroughly up to the date of publication. 
The recent discovery of the cuneiform tablets of Kaa Shamra " 
with their alphabetic script which has an important bearing 
ou the origin of the Phcenician alpha bet> Los natuniUv come 
too late for notice. The volume begins wnth au excellent 
account of Ahab'a palace^ disinterred by Dr* Beisner; then 
we have a chapter on Israelite art as revealed by archfeology, 
and this is followed by a chapter on the discovered 

m the palace by Dr. Reianer, which was one of the most 
important discoveries yet made in Palestinian urchBeoIogy, 

The ostr^ika belonged to the jars of wine and oQ sent to the 
palace from certain districts by the admiaistrativo officers. 

As Mr. Jack points out, these were firet inatituted by Solomon^ 
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whose adminisiTiidTe system is discussed ia a very mte» 3 tin^ 
cshapteT. The localities mentioaed ou tlic ostraka ate identified 
as weQ as the personal names. 

The last two chapters of the book are devoted to Abab's 
foreign policy, which is ingemously defended, and to the 
religious sihuitioD in Israel during bis reigm This last 
chapter on the leligioas sitimtion is estremely good and 
suggestive; perhaps Mr, Jack would ascribe too much 
influence to Elijah, but there can be no qaestion that it was 
far-reaching. The well-chosen iUustratioiis and maps 
contained in the book add to its value. 

The statement on p. 36 that “ business with the eastern 
lauds could hardly be conducted with the Phcenician 
alphabet ** should be corrected : the Aramaic dockets on the 
Assyrian ciineifonn tablets would alone show that it ia 
incorrect. The documents used for wtitiog in Aramaic 
w-owld have been of papyrus or parchment, and they are 
referred to in the cuneifonn literature though all traces of 
them have otherwise disappeared in the dump soil of Western 
Asia. The statement that the inscriptiou on the wall of 
the shaft of Ahiram s tomb at Jeh^l has been rapidly 
traced " is also incorrect. The letters are deeply incised and 
unusually large, f very much doubt the expknatiou of 
the form frCN 'fTl' ou the It seems to me much 

more probable that we have here the old case-ending of the 
nominative. In note 1, p, 70, the uamc of Professor Sellin 
should be inserted. Dusaaud is probably right in seeing two 
places with the name of Yanu'am on the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, At all events, tho Ynnu*am usually meant by 
them was north of Damascus. That is proved by a passage 
in one of the Tel ci-Amama tablets (Knudtzon, 197, 8), 
which seems to have escaped 3Ir. Jack’s notice, where the 
city ia associated with Ubi or Hobah on the north side of 
Damascus (Gen. xiv, 15). D the Yanu'am of the Beishau 
stela was the Biblical Yanoah, this can only have been, because 
the name of the latter pbee was assimilated by the Egyptian 

.IRIS. iPAu. 1030. 31 ^ 
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ecribe to the tetter known Yanu‘sm» Xor can 1 
with the statement that the name of Yaum or Yahvch U not 
found in Babylonian documcnte of the Abrahamic sge. As 
for Yaii'bihdi of Hamath the Tariont Bu-bihdl is ignite 
sufficient to prove that Yau is the name of a god. On p. 115 
it is incorrect to say that “all" the animala said on the 
Black ObdJsk to have been brooght as tribute from Muzii 
show that it waa the northern Muati since *' apes ” were 
included among them. The moat proljable eaplanation is 
that the northern Muzrt and Egypt were iatentionaJJy mixed 
together by the Assyrian artist-, the apes having really been 
a present from hig^^pt. On the following page a correctsos 
is necessary ; the Late Assyrian TibGarimmi and the Hittite 
Tegarama were one and the same place. Two misprints may 
also be noticed; on p, 17 “mason** should be “ mason's" 
and on p. 148 “ have " is printed mstead of " has 
In a second edition, which is aiue to be cdled for, it would 
be desirable to add an appendix containing translations, 
with the Hebrew tost, oi al] the inseriptiona found upon 
the Samaritan oslraka. 


C[.AVis Cltneoeujj. Part II. By G. HowjUiBV. 9| >c 6, 
560 pp, Loudon : Humphrey hlilford, 1930. 

It is some time since the preceding volume of Dr. Howardy'a 
exceedingly useful CJutus (7Mn«jnim (No. 6^ appeared, but 
the delay in publication is more than accounted for by the 
contents of this first instalment of the second part of the 
work. It contains a list of the “ rarer ideographs ’* with their 
values, significations, and Assyrian etjuivaleniB, and impUes 
a vast amount of labour and research. The present number 
contains the words or ideographic expressions with the 
prefixes GIS " wood ", SAM “ herb", oiid £ “houso ", the 
references belonging to them alone necessitating a large 
expenditure of time and hard work, more especially when 
tlic work ia of meticulous accuracy and cotnpietenefiB. The 
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Ck™, in fact, m as indbpcnsablo to the Assyriologist as 
Briinuow'a Clasinjud Lut^ and brings ouf knowledge of the 
AsB>Tiim script tip to date. In 273, 19 I should render 
nm " “ ploughing ” rather than “ irrigation 

A. H. Sayce. 


Materiaux pour UN Corpus inscriptionum Arabicoeum. 
Premiere partic r Egypte, Tome denxi^ine; premU-r 
fascicule^ Par M. frAfn*ON Wiet. In M^moires public 
par les membres de rinstlttit fraugaig dVtchdologic 
orientale dn Cairo, Tome &2. 14 X 11. 13® PP- Cairo, 
1929. 

This volume supplements Van Bei?cbem*a inficriptions 
of Cairo published in 1894-1903, and the present fascicule 
CO vets the mosques of ^Amr ibn el' Ibn TuKm, El ilzbar^ 
and El Ilakim, the Nilometer, and various other early 
monuments. Some of the inscriptions iu it are takeu from 
originals that have come to light siuce the former publication 
appeared, but a large proportion are draisna from copies 
preserved by Maqrizi and other mediaeval Arab historians, 
the originals having been lost long ago. The acom^cy of 
auch copies can bo rebod upon with conddencop when one 
finds that w^herevet the writers reproduce an inscription 
that still remains, their copies prove to be literally exact. 
In this fascicule, contemporary accounts of some o! the 
3y9th century inscriptions still to he seen on the Njiomcter 
and Maqrizrs verabu of the Only mscription of the time of 
the IldishidB now preserved, in a fmgmentary condition, 
at Cairo, afford a test of this kind. It is easy to realize 
how valuable the earlier inscriptiona are, not only for the 
history of the monuments to which they relate, but also for 
the deductions which can be drawn from them when the full 
texts are available. Among the contents of the fascicule 
are exceffent geueral descriptions of the mosques of Ibn 
Jiilun and £1 Azhar, from the notes of Van Berchem. In 
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hLs conuaeutan^ oa tin? in^cnpdons Profnissor Wiet follows 
Van Beichem'B cLethod^ Be^icleB axpUinmg the 
thoroughly, he se^hcs for all u^ful coDclusions and bnngs 
together iafoEmatioa likely to be of service. The mihjects 
that come up for coaaidemtion are vaiioiifl^ They include 
poiata connected with the history of the tooauments or 
of persons associated with thein, que^EoziB of topography 
and of law and custom. Professof Wiet h thoroughly at 
home in every topic and hia argutnents are based on a large 
number of passages from the Arab and other authoritieSi 
full references being always given^ 

To the list of inscriptions of the Ehalila of the three 
centuries of the Hijra given on page 34 may l>e added two 
of Marwim H and one of El Jlan^iir recoitlcd by Jab^iyari 
(fol, 406), and besides the inscription of El "Azir at St. Mark's 
referred to on page 12bp another is knoi^ii and was published 
in this Jimtnttl for 1918, page 2GS* reganis the Nilometer, 
a curious question ariaea. Iba ed Daya'a atory in El MuMfa^a 
(pp. 110-13) about the Ja^foii canal when ecramined seems 
most certainly to teq^uire that the Tigria began its regular 
seasonal rise in November or in October, that is one or two 
montlis before the death of El Mulawakkil. But the season 
for the flood of the Tigris is April and ilay. It appeuiSp 
therefore, that the story cannot be true. If this sturj', with 
ail its circumstantial detail must be rejected, can reliance be 
placed on what is mentioned in the course of it about the 
architect of the NilomoteTp and how far can the information 
about the architect of the mosque of Ibn Tul^o that comes 
from the same author be accepted ? Turning to the 
one may wonder whether the mention in T^han i, 1907 ,1 il, 
may not be taken aa showing that the Institution was known 
already in the time of Abu Bakr, \Vhile the ^uiia certainly 
acted 03 police^ the question whether the functions of the 
Auria were not, at some time, partly miUtaTy* seems 
to admit of further discussion. In any cose the was 

obviously of great importance m the Arab state, and Profe^aor 
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TViet^a full eiamiimtion of the positioa of the in Egypt 

isj therefore^ a piece of work of which the yalue will be 
recognized. The subject does not seem to have been 
investigated at all in the same way before^ and it in\’olved 
much patient and diseriniiiiatiiig labour. Studies of liie 
same kind in this fasckiile and in other pnblicationa may be 
regarded as part of an organized research into lUaxaic history 
that Profea^r IViet is constantly carrying on, 

A. R. Guest, 


Catalogue General nu lUtrsEE An are t>u Caibe. Xiompes 
et boutedles cn verre Par M, Gaston Weet, 

Fulbpage plates, xcli. 13 X 11* iv + 193 pp. Cairo, 
1929. 

This catalogue is a handsome book that anyone who care® 
for art might like to posses, and those who are interested in 
Islamic enamelled glass particularly will find a most iiseftil 
guid e to that subject* The principal objects of this desciiptioa 
preserved are the mosque lamps (with an occasional suspension 
bulb or two alfio}^ the bottles being very much less common, 
A large part of the glass has inscriptions by which H can be 
dated, and the peraonogea for whom it was made can bo 
identified p and nearly all of it is found to come from Cairo 
and to belong to the eighth-fonrteenth century^ a considerable 
proportion of the lamps falliog within a period of about 
twenty-five years. It wna supposed formerly that the glass 
was made in Egypt, but tlie genera! opinion at present is 
that it is of Syrka manufacture. 

The catalogue contaiiis a thorough description of every 
example in the lltiseum eollectiou, with dimensions and a 
bibliography giving all information that is likely to be useful 
to a student^ such as references to any reprotluction of the 
object that may have been published and to any discussion 
of its inscriptions. An appendix enumerates in chronological 
onler all the specimens of Islamic enamelled glaas known 
anywhere* of which the attribution appears to be certain. 
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It appears thatp apart from small fragments^ the Museum 
preserves 118 eaamelliMl glnas of which ST can be 

dated and the total number of dated ohjeotf which has been 
reported anywhere is between 170 and 180; a few of the 
reports may he dupUeatca^ so that an exact figure cannot be 
given. It ia from the earliest and latest examples that one 
can expect to get the principal elnes to the problem of the 
origm and places of manufacture! ol the glass. By meana ol 
the appeadis, one is able to see how rare lamps and bottles 
are which date f rotq either before or after the eighth-fourteenth 
century^ and to trace any dated piece at once so as that one 
can examme and consider it. 

The Museum collcctiooi comprismg m has been seen, about 
half the dated examples known^ is w'cU distributed over the 
period to which the glass helongH^ and may bo taken os 
thoroughly representative. The plates iu the catalogue 
reproduce the whole of it+ except minor fragment^p and the 
few lamps that have no inscriptionB or ornaments. They are 
on a large scale and well executed, so they give a good idea 
of the beauty of the objects. The lamps do not differ much 
in form, hut there is considerable varietv in tbeir decoration. 

' -k 

Tlicy liave acveml diflmttt jc^cmes of ontamentAtiob, und 
where the same scheme is followed, there is gern'mlly a good 
deal of dilfeTeDCG in some of the details. 

The catalogue was drawn up at the desire of King Fu'iLd, 
whose mtefest la the premotion of scieace relating to Egypt 
is refereed to in the introduction. $uch a wcll-dcvised 
an<l well-esecuted publication ia calculated to further the 
educational purpose of the Museum, and is a credit to those 
concerned. 

A. R. Gitest. 


KiU2A.NAT al-Ai}ab wa Luns LmoAB Lug rat aj>'Arau. By 
*Abd Ai,-Qx\t)ia AL-BACHDADi. Vol I. Large Svo, 
434 pp. Cairo: Saiafiya Press, 1348. (1930.) 

It is nearly fifty years since this important work was first 
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published m a.b, 129^ (the date* at theeud of the last volume) 
and duriiig that time it has bees a conataDt aotirce of mfomm- 
tion on Account of the numerous works used by the authori 
many of which appear to be now lost. Cdpica have become 
estrcmcly scarce and when nvaihible vcrj'' expensive. It 
is therefore a great source of satisfaction that the owners 
of the press named above and Muhammad Munir Mbdo of 
Damascus have undertaken a new editioiip The present 
volumep which goes only as far as page of the old onCj 
has the additional advantage of important correctbna bj 
such able schobrs os Ahmad Taimur Pasha and *Abd ah 
^Aziz ftl- Midm nnr or-RajkOtT and having been compared 
with the original autograph of the author and a copy revised 
by ash-Sliingith 

All the verecS; and other texts whenever necessary, havo 
been carefully vocalized and errora of the former edition or 
those of the aut hor liinuself corrected. Both paper and typo arc 
in eveiy way superior to those of the first edition and the work 
when complete is to bo furnished with various indices to uinke 
it more useful thau its predecessor. To judge from the size 
of the volume the work, when finished, will fill about 
nine volumes and the editors promioe rapid progress towarda 
completion. 

F. Keen ROW. 


aU’*Uq€t> Ai>DuRaiVA ri’D-DAWAWis" ai^Halabiva. Edited 
by Mntianmmd Raghib a^-T^ihbakb. 8vo, 231 + 91 
+ 58 pp. llalab, lUl (1929). 

The editor is the author of a large history of his native 
city Halab (Aleppo) and with this publication wishes to rescue 
from oblivion three of the poets of hb town. 

The first poet ^usain b. Ahmad al-Jazarl died 1023 (1614). 
lie is pethapa the best of the three poets, and his collection is 
by far the largest. From his eulogies upon the mighty of 
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iiis time we get ^toricai datii wbicb will auppletnoat hlatoacal 
works upon Syria for the period. 

The seoond Diwan by Fath Allah ibo aa-Sahhiia baa been 
printed before in a tiny voliune (Cabo, 1290) and has bwotne 
almost unprocurable. He died m Mecca in 1003 (1842). 
The editor claims to have oonected tbe errore of the fiirt 
edition by comparing manuscripts. 

The third Dlwan has also been printed (in Beirut in 1872) 
and is equally scsice. It is by Mustafa b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al'Babr who died in 1091 (1680). His poems consist mainly 
of praises upon tbe great of Aleppo, but he has some jocose 
Tersea such as upon a lost tooth. 

The collection gives us an insight into the literary activity 
in ^atab in the seventeenth century of our era. 

F, Kse.nkow. 


KlT.iB AN-Kuj 0« ASE-SHAEigST FI Dlini BA'P. A3 ^ANa'i* 
AL-MuHi'.iJ llaiha pI *1lm aL“Mjqat. By MiTiiAaiaiAn b, 
Abil Kbaib al-^asasT, edited by Mv^mnaii Bab bib 
at-Tabbakh. Halab, a.e. 1346 (1&2S). 

Tbe date of the author is only approsimately koewn. He 
lived some time in tbe tenth century of the Hijra in Damascus. 
I believe that the editor is also mistaken in the title and we 
should read al-^laqat for the book deals with a number 
of trade secrets such as the making of pigments, goid-Ieaf fluid 
and mks of various colours; also about treating iron and in 
the last chapter advice is given as to how to know the two 
poles of a magnet and to take away the magnetic power 
and to restore it. The author was not a schobr and his 
language is at ^es difficult to follow. The little book is a 
valuable contribution to a literature which does not often 
find its way into print. 


F. Ebeneow. 
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Kjtab aL'Firasa u^Filimux, ioUowed by Ji^ial 

al-Fxkasa. By Abu Bakr Mubam^iai? b. ZakarTyA' 
AR'R.izT. Edited by lIuflAMJiAD Bab bib at-TabbIkh. 
8vo, 47 ^ 10 pp. ^alab, 1347 
The learned editor discovered both these treatises oo 
physiognomy in the Abmadiyya Library of Halab andhasmade 
them accessible in a handsomely printed edition h The science 
has had many foUowers in the East to this day, but the two 
books represent perhaps the oldest treatises on the subject 
that have come down to ua. Unfortunately we are not told 
in the introduction to the work of Polemon who was the 
translator from the original Greeks A Latin translation was 
printed as long ago as 1583| and I believe that the Greek 
original does not exist. As regards the date of Folemon there 
appear some doubts as he is generally placed in the second 
century of the Christian era, but if he r€all 3 " came into persona] 
contact with the physician Hippocrates, as atated in tho 
mtioduotion to the Arabic translation^ he must belong to a 
much earlier period. 

The author of the second treatise is weU-known and died 
in A.H. 311 (923). 1 hope to publish a trauaktion of both 

treatises as they may be of general interest. 

F. K BEK ROW. 


As-Sapinat AiJ-NCmYYA FI S'SakInat ab-Ru^ya. By 

AbUL ^ABBAS AlfMAD B. AL-EHAiin Al-KHUWAWr 

8vo, 4 + 34 pp, Hakb, 1347 (1929). 

Brockelmaim in hia History of Arabic Literature meiitiotia 
the author, but wrongly gives the date of his death as the 
year 630. Ho was bom in a.h. 583 and infortrts us himself in 
his work that at the age of ten he had already CTommenccd 
his studies and though he studied law for a time he was 
desirous of taking to medicine [ he read the Sksa’il of Hunaiii 
b. Isbaq, the Slurshid of ar-Ra^L the Dakhlm of Thabit b, 
Qurra, but medicine did not appeal to him and he opened 
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a sbop near the house oi hk father. The love of study remuincNl 
howeveTt and after his waa bom he fouruejed to Baghdad 
to Tbp Hubal (died a.h* 61Q| oI* Ibn Abl Usaibi'a I. 304) 
to read with him the QauQn of Ibo Sina ; iheP he tnivelled 
to Hamadau, having heard of the great repiitatloa eojojed 
hy ad-Djp at-Ta'usi (probably ^41i b. Mfm whom 

Brockelmaim places in the second half of the seventh ceotiuy 
of the Hijra) and studied under him, and at kst he went to 
Khoren tp Fflhhr ad^Din ar^Razl, who he says was w ithout 
equal in ]w tJmeH ^leanwliHe he had aUo devoted hlmsolf 
to Shafi^I law and became chief judge of Damasciis. He had 
been of a weak constitution all hb life and died at Damoecua 
in AhH. 637 (the date 687 given in the wlition of the 
ofSubki is probably a printers error) Owing to his philo¬ 
sophical training his treatise upon the soul does not begin with 
Verses of the Qur'an but with the opinions of physicians^ 
followed by the opinions of philosophers^ then those of wbe 
men, mystics {Afbib abQnIklb], ordinary people. These aro 
followed by the classlilention of souls In which tho lowest 
category is given to plants. The seventh chapter contains 
considerations for the pnrifying of the aonl and the cleansing 
of the spirit and the concluding chapter giveg. the author''s 
own deductions and some of the detaik of hU biography, wliich 
have beeu utlliicfl in the sketch of his life above* 

It would be very desirable that this short w'ork should lie 
made more widely known by u translation and w'o mnat 
be grateful to the editor for having made this rare and 
remarkable treatise aoceaeible in a neatly printed edition by 
his own press. E, KjtEXKOW. 

KiTAB aj>Da1lA-*il w^al Ftibas ^ala l-KhaIiC) wa T'TadbIji. 
By Abu 'IjTHTkiAK *Amh AL-JlHia^ edited by 

JiuiiAMMAii Raohib aT“Tabbakh* 8vo, 80 pp. Halab, 
1346 ( 1928 ). 

Any new work of nl-Jahi^ must Incite ciirioaity and a study 
of the book in queation will once more prove what a keen 
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obspn'cr the author was, A nuiniis^rript was known^ l>eAriBg 
the ^ompwhflt different title Kitab 4 il-*Ibae wal I^tibaiip 
in the Britiflh Jluseiitu (Or^ S886)i and my friend Mr+ Gibb 
had taken a copy ^ith the intentioQ of publishing it, butj aa 
I learned Irom hidl, be had presented his copy to Ahmad 
Zeki P^ha in Cairo. Tlierc may ev'en be some doubts as 
to the fluthorslilp, but the general tone of the arguniGiita is 
tnuel) in favour of belie’^dug the boot to be the work of the 
philosopher of Bnara. A comparison of the edition, which Is 
derived from a rnaunscript in Halab, shows marked differences 
from the British Museum iiiaDU 5 cript+ which aa a rule is 
much shorter in each section and doses long before the printed 
text^ but against this it contains a long mtroduction in which 
the author mentions some other writers on the same subject* 
which h mmiug in the print. Tliis addition 1 hope to publish 
IB in anotlier place, ft is rather a pity that the editor 

could not moke use of the additional manuscript* though the 
divergencies ate at times so great os to present parallel 
te.Tt3 with the same arguments but m entirely different 
wordings 

F. KrenkO\Y. 


China : The Land and the People^ A Human Geography 
by L. H. Dudley Buxton* With a chapter on the 
CUnmte by G, Kendren^ 9 X ff* xviu + 333 pp* 
Oxford: Clarendon Pre$s^ 1929. Price 15^. 

The author of this work was n holder of an Albert Kahn 
FeUowship, and, Ute Lowes Dickinson and other holders of 
that Fellowship* be has fully justlffed its value by the book 
that it has enabled him to produce. It deab in fourteen 
chapters with The Land and the People ; Katurai History; 
Agriculture and Industries and their Geographical Belations [ 
Trade Routes, and their Relation to Industry and Commerce ; 
The GiKkgraphical Aspects of Chinese Culture \ The General 
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Con foruiAlioa and TopogmpIiT of CtuiB tLnd Its dependencies j 
The Structure and Historj- of the Great I^d Formation. 
Ita final chapter, fay , G. Kendien, treats in anexWustive 
manner the Climate. Space forbida the entering into a 
detailed account of each chapter, faut Chapter s on Chineao 
Culture will be fotmd especially interesting to the general 
reader. Authorities have been carefully conaultcd, including 
our old friend IS'ells Wiliiains^ Middle Kit>gdom, the value of 
which has survived many yean, for it was in its first edition 
the chief textrbook on ChW so far back as the seventies 
of 1^ ccntiuT. The author states that the origina] con¬ 
ception of his work was duo to Professor Koxby and Dr. John 
Johnson, and he acknowiedgea the assistance he has received 
from Professor SoothiU, Lady Hosie, Mr. Liu, and others. 
Like so many others who have had the good fortune to reside 
in China, he finds that country an abiding ntemory, Oe 
states : China ia a mistress who, when once one has known 
her, does not easily disappear from the memory, and often 
03 I look at the Gingko treea transplanted to our pleasant 
groves in Oxford, I wonder whether ever again 1 shall eec 
the parent stems burst into leaf in the courtyards of tho 
temples in the ancient city of Kambaluc.” Kot a few former 
residents in China wonder like him whether they will ever again 
reviait the scenes of their happy days in that country. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, and the work is plenti¬ 
fully supplied witfi maps, but there ia no general map of China, 
the addition of which is suggested when a second edition is 
re<jujrcd. 

The work, which is well written and has been excellently 
produced by the Clarendon Press, wiU be found a most useful 
book of reference. 


J. H. S. L. 
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A Brief Aqcoust of Diplomatic Ev^ste in MANCHtrau. 
By Sir Harold Parlett, C.M.G, (Royal loatitute of 
iDtcmational Afialw.) &l x 6^, vlii + 92 pp. London t 
Humphrey Milford, 1929. 4^. 6d. net. 

This monograph on events in Manchuria was prepared 
for the biemiial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations^ 
which wa$ held recently at Kyoto, and published under the 
auspices of the Royat Institute of International Affairs. 
As the late Mr+ Headlam-Morley+ Chairman of the Publica¬ 
tions Committee of that Institute, states in the Preface, 
"the Institute has been peculiarly fortunate in seeming tbe 
services of Sir Harold Parlett as the writer of this short 
histoty. His long connection with Hia Majesty's Consular 
and Diplomatic Service has enabled him to bring to the 
record an imrivalled first-band knowledge of the events with 
which he deals." * Those e^^ts he has treated in an interesting^ 
clear, and impartial manner, and in view of the important 
part which Mancbnria has played during the last thirty 
yeais and is likelj to continue to play in the future, we can 
strongly recommend to those who wish to know the past 
and present position of aSaiis in Manchuria, the able mono¬ 
graph which Sir Harold Parlett has written, 

L H, S. L. 


BraLiOGRArHY OF THE JAPANESE Empire, 1906-1926. 
Being a Classified List of the literature issued in European 
bnguages since the publication of Fr. von Wenckstemb 
BMuifffaphy of the Japanese Empire up to the year 1926. 
Compiled by Oskar Kachod. 2 vob, XO x Gi. London i 
Edward Goldaton; Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann. 
1928. 

EsSAI SUR la MyTHOLOGIE Jafonaise. By NaULTHTBO 
Matsumoto. Austiro-Asiattca, documents et traTOux 
publi63 sous la direction de Jean PHtylusfci. Tome ii. 
10 X 8, 144 pp., avee 9 planches. Paris : Paul Geuthner. 
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Xippos SoiNiM) Rok, oh thb Xatio>jai. Ideals or the 
Japanese People. Bv Ytjtaka IIibino, LL^. (Jjsp. 
UniF., Tokyo), Founder of Ikiiye Commetckxl Gollege, 
JTsgoya, fonnerly Principal of First Government School, 
Aichi Prefecture, and Member of Porliaraent Aichi 
Prefecture; tran&lnted with an IntToduction by A, P. 
McKetme, 31 .C,, 31.A. 9x6, 176 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1938. 

Die Alt Japakiscue Jahreszeitenpoesie aus dem 
KoKiNSitti, in Text und t/berset-xung mit Frluuteriingeti 
von Alexander Chonoch. Sondenlmck mia Asia Major 
\oL 13 , Fssc. 2/3. lOI X 7J'. liciprig. 1928. 

Ainu Lit^ and XiOre. Echoes of a Depiarting Race, Bv the 
3'en. Dr, John Batcheloh. 9 x 6^^, i48 pp, mth 95 
iUiutiatioiiB, 15 being in fid] colour. Tokyo. 

These five publications are representative of the intensive 
study which Japanese and Europeans are devoting to the 
biatoi}', literature, folklore, and ideals of Japan, 

The Bibliography by Oskar Xtichod eontmucs from 1906 
the work carried to that year by the late Fr. von Wenckatem. 
The preface states : “ The publications dealing with Japan 
issued in tlie German, English and French languages have 
been brought together very extensively. Besides there are 
a good number of contributions in Dutch, Italian. Spanish 
and Portuguese, whereas the harvest gathered from literaturo 
in the Scandinavian and Slavic languagca is a smaU one," 
The bibliographical work on Japan in Riisaian is fort unately 
filled by the work of S. N. Mat wee w and A. D. Popow, who 
have allowed the author to use ample material from their 
B&litigraphy on Ja-pan, T}ie subject is disrided into fifteen 
different sections and contains 9,575 items — a moat useful 
and importajit compibtioii. 

From the actuality of bibliography wc turn to the nullity 
of m^h, although after reading Dr. ilutaumoto’s Doctorol 
TAe#t«, presented to the Sorbonne, one may well doubt the 
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stability of the t«rm “ nullity " as applied to the my dm of 
Japan I The work is divided into an rntroductiotip^ four 
chapter^j and two appendices. Flrat a ffyunti of Japanese 
mytlm is giveiij the goda of I^mo^ the deBcendanta of the 
Sun and the triboa of Kyushu are then studied in turn' 
and finally anal^^es are drawn between the myths of the 
Japanese and those of southem peoples and of the Ainu. 

Dr^ Mataumoto dmagrees with varioTiis conclusions reached 
hy A^on, Kachod and other Japanologues and closes his 
dissertation with the statement of his belie! that die mythology 
of Japan results from the fusion of many local traditions which 
have in the passage of time been dominated by the cult of 
the great goddeas Amatemsu, ancestress of the Japanese 
Impem) line* 

Tills firm belief m hla divine descent is the basis of the 
attitude the Japanese people assume towards their ruler; 
an attitude dlfbcnlt for Occidentals to graep^ but one which 
should be elucidated by the cjccellent work of Yutaka Hibino, 
ably tmnslated by A, P. MeReniic^ whoso admiration for the 
Japanese is unbounded. lie describes them as the greatest 
the most progressiYe^ the most virile, the most fieiiblo and 
adaptable^ and the most inteUigent of ;isiatie peoples ”; 
whether such an unqualified statement should he applied 
to a meo so highly assimilative and so slightly cteative is a 
question that would bear argument were space available. 
There Ut howc^^er* no question but that the ideals of the 
Japanese people are aet forth in this book which is well 
epitomked in the legend on the jaeket j 

The importance of this work^ w^hieb was originnlly ’Written 
for the stimulation and inspiration of Japanese youth* is 
due to the fact that it deals escluaivcly with conceptions 
with which every Japanese is familiar; it gives a evstematie 
exposition of the political and social creed w'bich developed 
during the great Meiji period of 1868-11)13 and now fonus 
the basis of the common intellectual life of the people.** 

To understand the remarkable Meiji period a compiehension 
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ol the political aad social creed b essential, nor could it be 
more clearly stated than by this forceful leader of Japanese 
thought who has also written on Ptire The Idml of the 

Ji^pavege SiAjat, Athktics/font Pmciwal Experience, and so 
on. Complete devotion on the part of every Japanese subject 
to his Empcroi is the theme of Mr. Hibino’s discourse and 
General Jfogi is the hero held up oa a shining example, A most 
intere^tiDg and niuminatmg bddk. 

The study of Japanese seasonal poems from the Kokinshn 
is a part ol the Doctoral thesis presented by Alexander 
ChoDoch to the Umvereity of Hamburg in 1924. As he eicplaius 
in the foreword, he Los been at pains to give a rendering of 
these ancient texts which wiU bring over as completely and 
literally as possible the thought in the poet’s mind and in 
so doing has avoided Western poetic fonmi and their pit-falls. 
In this method lies, so it seems to me, the whole ^'^lue of 
translation. It is important that the tenouc of Oriental 
thought bo comprehended by the West. Poetic forms cannot 
pass from one language to another. 

Dr. Chanocb in an interesting Introduction analyses the 
Eohinshu, touches on the masterly technique of the men who 
wrote it, describes plays on words and other matters necessary 
to the compreheuBiou of the poems and then gives, in trans¬ 
literation and translation, the sir books of “ Seasonal Poems ” 
wntten so long ago. The German Eeuderingi are chaiming, 
as, for instance, the following 

“Wohlan ihr Kirschen, auch ich werde abfallen. Wenn 
die cin-malige Kurre BlQtezeit vorbei ist, weide icb von den 
Menschen schlochte Behandlnng erleiden.” 

Short notes on forty-seven of the poets who contributed 
to the collection bring a most interesting volume to a close. 

The V en. Dr, John Batchelor is described by bis publishers 
as ^ ^tbe greatest li\'ing authority on the language, customs, 
Tth^on, and folk lore of the Ainu people ”; nor can one 
doubt the accuracy of this statement. He Brat visited the 
Amu m 1377 ; in 1079 he joined the Church Missionary 
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Society^ with which body he laboured until his retirement 
in 1924, and ainee the said retiiemetit be baa been living 
in Hokkaido bdplog the Ainu people aa a private individuaL 
From the depths of his knowledge ho speaks m the profusely 
Uliifitrated book before us* It contains fifty-six chapters 
does this lascinatuig book^ chapters with most mtriguing 
titles: " The Vines of Heaven and Sympathic Magic” l *' A 
Womnn^ losing her twelve Sweethearts^ at last Alarries a 
Metamorphosed Bear ” j “ Witchcraft and Ophiolatry/^ and 
so on. It k sincborged with folk lore, mystery and legend 
so sympathetically told that it is not difficult to believe that 
the Vea. Dr. Batchelor is in receipt of a pension from the 
Hokkaido Government " in recognition of his work among 
the Ainu race 

_ _ AvseorjoH, ' 

Thk Spirit of Crinesr Poetry* An original casay by 
V- W* W* S, PuitOELL* With illustrations from ancient 
Chinese Drawings. 9 x 6, 43 pp* Singajiore, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong : Kelly and Wakh* Ltd. 

The key to Mr. PurceU^s work is contained in the note 
which precedes the book iteelf; and as it k important to use 
the key which an author may proffer I quote the note in part: 

The genius of China is in its written language, in the 
curves and squares and dashes of its mystic signs. And the 
purest spirit of the knguago, as in all languages, k in its 
poetry.'* 

It is to be regretted that thk point of view has not been 
more umvemolly recognked. Writing in 1S86^ A jlfemorflrnftfMi 
for (Ac Guidance of (he SluderU, Sir Thomas Wade, whose 
leoaons contained in the Yd Y&n Tzdr Erh CU have been the 
bask for Anglo-Saxon ainology since their first appearance 
in 1867* said: “ I have insisted much in the Preface to the 
First Edition upon the danger of being seduced by the 
attractions of the written language.^' In this sentence the 
eminent exponent of colloquial Chinese did, I vouture to think, 

jois. 4?arL 1030, 3^ 
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a great diSaseirice to the eauee of smology and inddeDtally 
to the greater cause—the uaderstanding of the East by the 
West; an understanrUng greatly helped by a reeognition 
of the “ genlua which is the written language 
Sir. Puiceirs little essay—runs to only forty-three pages, 
is a delight: a rate eixample of a sensitiTe appreciation which 
can bridge the chasm of alien thought and speech. To this 
matter of alien thought he is keenly alive; bis analysiB of 
the Oriental and Occidental view-points is excellent; aud the 
“ exercise ’* which he recommends in a charming “ envoy'' 
should be followed by all who are iaterested in the forma of 
Eastern thought, to all who desire to comprehend the spirit 
of the Chinese language which “ is in its poetry 

F. Avscouua. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

{Jaauuy—Mttcfa, 1930) 

SPECIAL GENEHAL MEETING OP THE SOdETT 
ThuTsdat/^ 9/A Jatimnft 1930 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, m the Chair. 

The special general meeting summoned to pass {!) the 
Burton Memorial Trust Deed; (2) the following additional 
pamgT&ph to Rule 4 of the Society's rules:— 

Provided always that in the case of persons domiciled 
abroad^ it shall bo within the power of the Council on 
being satisfied as to tho credontialB of any particular 
candidate^ to dispenae with these conditions. 

Both Teconimcndatioos were carried unattiMOUsly^ 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCTETY 
9/A Jannar^ 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

Mr, K. P* Jha was elected a member, and twelve nomina- 
tions were approved for election at the next genemi meetings 

Mr. H. A. R. Gibb lectured on The Origins of Ajabie 
Poetry Professor Margolionth, Sir Denison Ross, Professor 
Nicholson, and Dr. Barnett spoke, the President addressed 
the meeting, and a cordial vote of thanks was passed fco the 
lecturer. 

The paper will appear in a subsequent number. 


13iA Febrtutnf 

The Marquess of Zetland^ President, in the Chair* 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 

Dr* Phul Chand Addy* Sir CharleH 0. U, Fawcett. 

Mr. J* Andaraj* Mias Z. K. Huasam. 
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Mr. K, Sharama Khan. 

Mr. K. 0. Krtabnan. 

Mr, Anthony Fenlinaiul Patira. 
Mr. S. K. Rahman. 

Mr. Goatavm Martin Scw«II. 


Mr. A. IL Sid(lj(]i. 

Rhan Ahmad All Siifie. 

Air. Vodaimlai T. Savuga 
Famlya Thorar. 


Eleven nominations wem approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Dr. A. M. Blackman read a paper, Ulostrated by lojitem 
elides, on "The Drama in Ancient EgyiJt”, of which the 
following is an abatnict :— 


Dr. Btackmau began by showing how deeply the dramatic 
sense was implanted in the Egyptian people, the drama 
entering into all their more important religious rites, such as 
The Opening of the Mouth (the rite by which a statue was 
oonsccrated and identified with the divinity or person whom 
it represented), the Fimeraiy Liturgy and the Temple 
Liturgy. In all these rites the priestly |)erformels unpersonated 
gods or goddesses, and u'cie appropriately masked or wore 
their attributes. 

Dr. Blackman then proceeded bo deal with the main subject 
of his lecture, a dramatic text, composed at the very beginning 
of Egyptian history, probably when Mencs made Memphis 
the capital of the newly united kingdom. 

The object of this composition was to glorify Memphis 
and its god Ptah, and to make that city not merely the 
political, bat also the religious and cultural centre of 
Eg>'pt. 

This document consists of a long narrative which associates 
with Memphis aJI the happenings Kiiiuected with the feud 
between Horas and Seth, the division of Egj-pt between those 
two divine rulers, the deposition of Seth by Keb the Earth- 
g^, and the accession of Ilonis (the prototype of all Egyptian 
kings), the son of Osiris, as sole ruler of the whole country, 
and the death, burial, and resuscitation of Osiris. The 
narrative then goes on to tell of the building of Memphis, 
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and ends with, a iciDarkf&bie ttcologica] trsatisc od the 
nature of Ptah. 

This narmtlvfi is interspersed with dramatic scctiona 
iltlist rating the events previously desenbed. The speeches 
were pronouucsd by actors^ staadmg possibly on a stage, 
wearing masks when they were impersonating an auimaU 
headed illvinity. That they acluaJJy acted h shown by the 
fact that the speeches in question were interspersed with stage 
directions, indieatmg the necessary action and gestures. 

This ancient play finds a very dose parallel in our mediaeval 
miracle plays^ and, strange though it may seem to sav so, 
the modern cinema, where also a long seiice of drnniatic 
incidents is broken up by a narrattve thrown on to the 
screen. 

In ancient Egypt the narrative w^onld have been recited 
by a reader standing or seated in front or beside the per¬ 
formers, The speeches put into the mouths of these per¬ 
formers are composed in the earliest form of the Egj'ptian 
language known to us and are taken from flacied WTitinga 
that must date irom before the Dynastic age. 

The most inteiesting part of the text is the end, dealing 
with the specidations of the Memphiet theologians. These 
theologians tix>k over the older and cruder Heliopolitan 
theology and gave it an entirely new' significance. 

All powers participating in the creation am merely mani¬ 
festations of Ftahj the god of Memphis, Ptah is both the 
father and mother of the old hfeliopolitan creator god Atuuip 
w'ho came forth as a thought from the heart- and tongue of 
the creator god of Memphis. In heart and tongue arc embodied 
the two gods Horua and Thoth* and through them Ptah has 
transmitted his power to all other gods. 

The organ of creation is '"the mouth, which named all 
things in vrhich resided the old time gods of Heliopolis as 
teeth and lips, 

Shn and Tefuutp according to the Heliopolitan teaching 
begotten by Atum (in Memphis theology only a thought of 
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Ptali) and spat out of Ms moutbp forth from tho Almigbtr 
mouth of Ptah as thought oxprcsoed fa 7 the tongue. 

In all living beings heart and tongue as the mpresentatives 
of the creator govern the other limbs, and teach them that the 
creator himself ia “ in every body tmd in every heart ** and 
in them, hia represeutativies, ho thinks xmd commands all 
he wiljB. 

From this creator all things that Nature produces have come 
forth. He is also the aoutoe of civil and moral order in the 
world. 

Such on intellectual conception of creation and of world- 
order ia most remarkable, and hardly to be- expected ut so 
early a date as 3500 n.o. and yet that is the time when this 
document must have been compiled^ 

In tbie teaching is foreshadowed the doctrine of the Logos, 
expounded by Philo in Alexandria and later adopted and 
developed by Christian theologians—the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel and the leaders of the great school of Christian 
theology in Alexandria. 

This Memphis teaching was certainly preserved us late os 
the time of Shebak of the twenty-fifth dynasty (from whoso 
reigu one copy of the text dates) and was probably known to, 
and diiicuflscd by, learned Egyptian priesta iu the Ptolemaic 
period. PldJo^ an Egyptian Jew, may well have gained his 
idea of the Logos from Egyptian sources, and the Christian 
fathers will also have been induenced not only by the teaching 
of Philo but by ideas widely disaeniinated among the learned 
of Alexandria. 

It is becoming more and more clear, os our knowledge of 
Egyptian religious writinga inerreoscs, how important the 
story of the Eg^^tian religion is, not only for students of the 
Old Testament, but of the New Testainent os welL Through 
the Greco-Egyption scholars and theologians of Alcxaiidria 
ideas first dimly propounded in the ten^ples of ancient Egypt 
were spread abroad over Europe and the whole Ci^hristian 
world. 
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l^A March 


The MarqueA^ of Zetland, President* in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society ;— 


Dr. MathumaL KaUaty 
Bhaskaran. 

Mr. D. A. Jeseuram CsrdoEO. 
Bahtt Haripada Sea Guptas. 

Kameed Mohd. Husain. 
Mr. H+ S, Ramaswaitiy lyor, 
Mr+ K. L. Xhanna. 


Df. S. Ch Nath. 

Dr. Andrena Nell, 
pandit Uttam Singh Kso. 
Lieut ,-OoL E. R. Rost* LM.S. 
(retd.l 

Mr. Leslie de Saram, 


Pour noiiiitLfttJoiis were approved for elcctioa at the next 
General Mectingi 

Mr. R. C. F. Schomberg read a paper^ illustrated by lantern 
elides, on " The People of Sinkiang 

A discusflioii followed in which Sir Denison Ross and Mr. 
Sal lawny took part. The President addreaawl the meeting, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


An abstract of the lecture followa. 

The modem province of Sinkiang comprises Chinese 
Turkestan proper, the old province of Hi of Kuljap the 
Khanate of KumuJ or Hamip and part of the former province 
of Outer Mongolia. 

So great a region, situated io Central Asm, necessarily 
comprLses a number of different races, whieh may be grouped 
under three heaflsl (I) the settled indigenous population; 
(2) the nomadfl ; (3) the immigrantd* 

The settled indigenous popxdation consists of the Tutkis, 
who are found in the aenth of the provinoe between the Tian 
Shan and the Kuen LaO( and in the Khanate of Eumul 
in the extreme east* 

The Turbi is the original settler, as distinguished from the 
nomads, in Oatral Asia. 

The Turki is easy-gping but not veiy interestlngp and he is 
above all things a trader, not a merchant of great enterpriaet 
but a petty dealer. 
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the Turki, the DDiiljvnB have a claim to be reckoned 
amongst the settled dwellere in Sinkiadg^ They axe not verv 
nomerou^, and hve ftlong the YatkaueJ River, wfth their chief 
town at Jkrfcct, about 40 milts north of Yarkand City, 
They appear to be Mongols who have comparatively recently 
embraced MuhaTnmedanisni, although some men claim orlgiii 
from an anoeator in Dare], on the Indus, Their customs and 
habits show several typically Mongol tendencies. 

The nomads of Sinkiang may be divided Into two classes, 
via, the Mongols and the Moslems. 

The MongolB generally are divided into two groups, the 
Kialka or Eiastem Mongols who use a different script, and 
the Uestem Mongols—the terni is a Russian one. 

The connecting tribe between these two groups is the 
Uriaokhai Mongols, thctneelves divided into two, the Yenisei 
who differ in speech and tj-pe (and arc often Sharaamstic) 
from the Kobdo and Altai Uriankhai who arc more allied with 
the Torguts, 

The Torgutji are certainly the most numerous of all tho 
Mongols in Sinfciang, and are divided into three groups, at 
Yuldua, Khobuk Sour, and Shikho. 

The Torguta are remarkable people, in that tho generality 
of them £)as3 their lives in an amanuig state of filth, discomfort, 
and degradation, gambling, drinking, and opium smoking, 
^d this unidyllie existence is not due to poverty but to 
inclination. On the other hand, their leading men are often 
strangely, even disconcertingly modem — speak Turki, Chinese, 
Russian, sometimes even Engimb and French. 

Besides the Torguts, the other Kalmucks are 

The Zimgurs, who live in the Kash valley, and the 
Charkhars, who were settled in the west of the province 
by the Chinese, who feared their virility near Peking. 

The Mohamedan nonaads fall into three clear divisions as 
the Kirei Xasaks, found from tho Borotala to the Altai; 
the Kasai Kssaks, found in the Hi valley, throughout the 

mountains of Zungaria, and in parts of the Tian Shan; and tho 
Kirghiz, 
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The Kiigbi? lue found throughout the Southern Tian Shan 
from Korin to the Pamirs, and again along the northern aide 
of the Kuen Luo. They are also met with in the Pamiris as 
far aa Toah Kuighatij and a few famities are settled in the 
111 valley and near Turfan. 

The Kirghiz are generally pleasant^ passably cleanp, leas 
a<ldiet«<i to tidevbg tlmn the Kasaka, and comiderably more 
cowardly. 

The hnmigraut* into Chinese Torkestan are very varied, 
but pride of place must be given to tbe Tungan or Hwi-Hwi, 
the Chinese Moslem p who have dwelt there so long that they 
may perhaps bo regarded as settlers. 

The Tungana are Shiahs, with perhaps some tinctures of 
Banbalism, They are divided into the Da Fang, the orthodox, 
and Shao Fang or modernists, who do not go to Mecca, and 
are a small minority^ 

There ar^ al^o in the Iti district a number of Mandms, both 
of the Solon and Slupo (Sheppeh) dauA^ They are nearly all 
farmers, are pTosperous, hut do not get on very well with 
the Turki cultivators. 

The Manebiis strike a traveller as Lntelljgent and practical. 
They usually apeak several languagesp and have the attributes 
of a ruling race. 

SincQ the Huissian revolution, large numbers of Kussions 
have entered the province, and have become cither farmers 
or traders. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the population of the 
province, hot the late Governor put it down os about six 
millions* Of this hgurCp the greater part h found south of the 
Tion Shan, and must necessarily be hfosicni and largely Turkic 

PaiwrPAL OOKTKATS OF Ohiektax 

Zc(t«cknf( Ji^T SejiHlistit %tnd venrawdte Bd. vii. Heft 1, 

1929* 

Furhmi, G. Dio PhysJognomik des Borhebmas in i^yrische 
Sprache. 
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pATCtr K. Daa TfagLscheLti ambi^Uoi Literato; 
(ScMiiss)^ 

Spocr^ H. H. and Hfiddad^ E. Foama bj Hiiiir ibn ^Adwati, 
linker, K- JSur lasclmft von ^iisa aI-Giir§b. 

Euiinger, S. Das Salomona (SchliMs). 

JJd, vil. Heft 2, im. 

Bcrg»ir^^r, G* und Spiegnlbeii^^ \\\ Agyptologbohc und 
semitiatuclie Btin^rkungeD so. YabQda^ii Bueb Uber die 
Sprache dc4 PcQtntfMich. 

Hencog, D* Die Sptuebe dea Amen-em-ope und Proverbied 
Kapp, 5511, ^xxiv, 

Boehincr, Y, Dcr Name Tabor^ 

Sehleifer^ J. RaadglcsAoii. 511 C- BrockeLniaiinV Lcsxicfon 
SyriacQEd. 

Littmann, Edno^ Die voriiilamiAcli-arabisclie Insebriftaue Gmm 
ig-GizcaJ. 

EtdckelmBiid^ C- Zut Kiitik der traditionoUea Aiwspntcbe dc« 
AthippbcheD^ 

Etiringerp S, Biirtos ^ Partbien f 

Der M. xviMp Ecft 3^^, 1^25. 

Goiteia, F, Zar Ent^^tebtmg d^'i RamarlAtid. 

Ritter^ F. Phiiologika v, 

Jacob, G. Wandersagon. 

Bjorkrnad^ W, Die Bittacbrirtcn \m dlwun al-inla^ 

BypkQp J, Die turkisehcii Sehiitabriefe fflr Georg il.j RakocaL 
Fiimtcn von Siebenbliigen urn dem J&hce 1049* 

Tacscliner F, Georgioa GeituHtos Plctboa, 

lilimica. VoL iv, Fase. 1929. 

Taeejcbncr, Fran®. Beitmge mt GeacUichtc dcr Acbia in AnatoLien 
14-J5. Jht. 

Caakd, W, Eid Mabdii d<» 15. JaLtbimdertSp Saijid ^taLammad 
ibn FalAL tmd Mine Nachkommen. 

FLscherj A. GmmniatUK^be ambiMbc Miazetica StQck 1. 

Ada Orientaita- VoL viii, Ft. L 1929. 

MoflrinckeL Sigmund. und Eine Studio zor 

Afftrologie des Alton Tcataments. 

Ivanow, VV* Notes on the Dialect of EiiOr and Mibrijiia. 
JacobdeOp T. Hoff did Gilgame5 oppteaa tiruk I 

Ac4a Otientalw. VoL viii^ pt. 2. 

Chri^enaen, A. La y^gende da aagie Etmitjmihr 

Ober die KapeUo iid Ho! RameEMe IL im 
Tejdpcl voa Luxor. 

V^'oitech, L. I^xicograpbiAcbc Bciti^ge. 
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Oifiasiotijiche Zeilschrifi. N.F. 3,1929. 

CdIui. W. Einie NenerwexbiLDg der AbUilan^ fftr dstAdiatbScho 
Kunst. 

Kummel, O. ]>eutacha imd Japanbcbe Verst^igenmgieiL 

- Horufihige und Kokaii. 

Edce, G. Cliiang Tung 

Fuchs, W+ Zur Geflcbiehte dcr Ch'ingdjrnftstie 
Ohose, A. Bcmalte Buchdwdfcl aus Alt-BeagalcR. 

Heft 4. 

Reidemdsterp L. Zur SuDg-Kcfuuiik. 

Tak&c::!, Zoltan de. Some Irano-Helknbtic and Sinu-Hunojo 
Art Fynuiv 

Goet^p H. niufltnktionon zu KAlLda^^a Kumoxa'sainbliava aiis 
dem weatlichcn Hjnilbya. 

Wefgtior* M- Ikonographifl dea cMuc^bclicn Maitraja. 

Hoft 5. 

CobUp W, I>eT Fabcltierkopf der Sauimlung von der Hcydt. 
KDmmol, O. Zur chinesdschen RUn^Uergc^hichte. 

Ycttn^ W* F. Chinese Tomb Figurcft in Silver, 

WegiiorT Ikonographie dcr chineaiachen Mai trey a. 

Archtt^tlff^ischc diit fii3Pi. 3d, i. Heft I, 1929k 

Her/feld* Eroat. Berictt Obor die AusgtabtingeD von PaBargodao 
192S. 

- Rapport sur J^ctat actual ties Ruines de Peradpolie et 

propositiona pour lour conaervatiDii. 

Bd. i. Heft 2, 1929. 

- - Bencht Qber arcIiEtilogbcho Beobachtungeo in audlichen 

Kurdistan uod in Liixistan 

- Znrathustia^ Teil i, der geBchicbtlkho Yiltaspa. 

J^euue dc VHfStmm des OiAmm Fma^wj, No, 5^ 1929. 

^(artineau, Alfred. Les de^^l^^ea ann^ de DupkiXp sou proc^ 
Avee ia compagULie dea lodes. 

Fm. VoL xzvi^ No* 4-^, 1939* 

FeDiot P. Kent notes snr dea quoetious d'A^ie centrale. 
Maspero, H. L^astrouomic chinDiiie avant le:ii Han. 

Pelliot P. Les publications de Tdyo Bunko. 

Lc Toiue ilii^ CahJets 3-4 ^ 1929. 

Cruveilhicr, P. Recueil de lois ossyrieunes (fin). 

Vost6, J.;M. Deux mauuscrits des dialogues ** de Jacques 
bar Sakko* 


E02 PHrSCIPAL C0KtEKT3 OF 


ORTENTAI, JOUMAI^ 


Vcw^, Afemia cn de lAliba1lab«. IIT. 

^^chni^atig Gi R. Eia Oatturkisches WdhrsagAbtich. 

TiU, W. Km fayymmAchm Acta-Fragment, 

I-^ort^ Zj 4. Tt. B- AthacuLac z Sot Ja ViigUiit^. 

Journat AMaiijue. Tome ocsni, No. 1, 193&. 

Som^'i, ^ de. Index dee boeimw de la H*v4t al-Hayawan 
de ad*Damir. ' 

Stem, Ph, Lnc nouvellc coIleetioR muicale eonsacr^ pfincipale' 
ment aiii imiaiquee do rOriont et dos codti^w lointainST 

trTcbBDt, S. Note BUr k prjnceaiie Zif^Gancla. 

No. 2, 

Ldv^ S. Encore ASvogHo^. 

JuBtinaid, L. Po&ica ca dideete du Soua nnuwain, d’ftpria 
ns laanuiicrjt ambioo-berUie. 

Goto [So&J ot Pninier. Epieodea dn Heike Jioaogataii. 

HuRam, k usuf. Hand al-Hayat. la Toraion arabc de I’Aiaiatkimd. 

Stadi e Mtitenali di Storia idle keiijfhni, VoL t. Pose. L-2, 1929. 

^mmd. H. La leligione di Znrathustn. 

Unvak. J. M. Zob&k. 

Furlani. G. La festo del fuoco uero in Babtlonia. 

U«»pens, Tome viii, 3-4 TiimcHtre, 1928. 

La (^|MUe, ^ formation dn pouvoir monarebique daoa 

Jee tnbiia berb^res du Ilant Atlas occidental. 

Goudard, J. Bijotix d’aimut de la " Taebo do Taza 

Jtirtma^ L, Notes d'bjstoiio et do k litteratoro Iwrbtros; 
IcB Haba et lea gens du Sons, 

BIacbj<re R, L, Gne source de rbktoire dcs sciencea ches 
les Arabes. 

Noivilla J. jje eolte de r^toik du matin chez lea Ambes 
prejsiftmiques et k fete de rEpmhanie. 

Semach, k. 0. Ua Rabbin voyageur maiocain. 


/cieiah Qtt4trterly Revieic. Vol. xx. No. 3, 1930. 

0UKhlneky, C. Rabbi 0avid Oppeaheiraer. 

Biddulpfa, ^1, IT. xiie j,j Scriptiirea. 

Journal of lie North China Branch of iha Royal Auhtic Sondy. 
Vol. lx, 1929. 

l^pea of Clincso Historical Thooebt. 
P I-*' latabliabmeot of Confucianiem os a State 

Keligioa during the Han Dynasty, 
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Mason, L The MobAiniiiiKlans ol Chinas When and How Thoj 
First Came, 

Chatky, H. Did Ancient Chinese Cultuje come from Egypt ? 
Kacn, E. Gold in China. 

Eoglaendcr. A, L. Some Notes on Ice Age. 

Edgar, J. Huston. Did ManichacLsm induence LamaLam ? 

Tratvsad^tiA and Pfoceidingg of Japan Socieig, London. 
VoL i3rvi» 1930-d- 

Boier, C. R. Tto Affair of the Afadire de Dcua* 

Bryan, Rev. J, Ingram. The Japanese Lyric. 

Sadas^ Sabnri. Poaitiion in the Far East, 

H.l.H. Prince CbichihUf A Climb in the Japanese Alps. 

Fane R. A. B. Pojwonby. Some Impresaiona of the Recent 
EDthroncment, 

Sudan Ifot&f and Rtcotds. VoL ;rii Pt, 1, 1929. 

Evana-Pritcliard, E, E, The Bongo, 

ShaWi W. B. K, Darb el Aibaln. 

HillcIsoD, 3. Songs of the Baggara. 

AddboUp F, Temple of Tahetqa at Kawa. 

Whitcheadj G, Social Change among the Bari. 




PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

*AJi b, RftbbftH-fil-Tflbarf, Firdftusu'l-Hikmat, ed. by M. Z. 
SiddiqL ^ X Jkdin'€lti;idif(tepbuTfj^ 1S28. 

FmTK Gibb Mrm&rial 

AmericAJi ScboolA cif OricnUl Eesenreb, Anniuil, vqL 9| cd. by 
H. J. Ctdbuiy. lOi X ?(. New Itaven^ 1^29. 

From Grford Vniv’criitu Fress. 
Anthobii^, K. G., Thn Dutch m Ceylco, vcL x 6. Volombo^ 
1929. From ^lilAof. 

ArcLiEologictil Series, TitivacccTCf tdL fi* pt. 2, ^nd ludex to vol. 5. 
11J X Sj. iPnttirMfrMni, 1S29, 

Frofn thf Stipmnltndmt of ATtahrdiiiQif. 

- Survey^ India^ vdI. 46. The Antiquities ol Bind^ by 11. 

CoiLEene. 13 X 10|. CalcuUa^ 1929. 

From tie CFonemmcwt of India, 
Arnold, T. Eifaz^ and hw Fointiugs in the Zafar-namah MS. 

m X 8|* Aoifdon, 1930^ From Messrs. QuarUch* 

Bachhofer, 1,, Early Indian Sculpttm?. 2 voli., 161 platea, 
13 X 9^. Paris, 1929. From P^as^ts Press. 

Bacokp J.^ IvC potte tib^taii] Alilarcpa^ tr, da tibetaSn, 9j X 6. 

1925. BowihL 

Baetcukiiii. J., Dictiondaire Amarigpa-Fmn^ai^. LO} X Dirr- 
Daouar 1929. From Messrs. Gpulhner. 

Barojii, M., IsUmtsine et flocialiimi'C. lOJ X T. Paris^ 1929- 

From Messrs. Geuthner. 
Barton, G, A^, The RoyaJ 1 nscriptiona ol Sumor a^d Akkad^ 
8| X 6. New Havm^ Londoi*^ 1929. 

From Oxford Unimrsil^ Press,. 
Blochcti K., Mu»ulman Falntin^^ Xllth-XVIlth Centurr^ 
tr. by a M. Biayon. 200 plates, lOJ X 8. Ismdon [1929]. 

From Messrs. Mdhuen. 
Borobuduf, Six Etching;; by J* Poortenaar. IntvodiictioD by 
N. J. Kroim 16j X HJ. London^ d.d. From the Artist. 
Brcloer, B., EantaJiya-Stiidica. 2. Altindiach^ Privatrccht> 
91 X &m«, 1928, 

Briggs, M. Mubaminadad Aichitecturo in Egypt and Falc^tine. 

12 X 9+ Orford^ 1924. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Britifili Muacuro^ Babylonian Story of the Deluge, Famphlet. 

10 X 61. 1929. " Fmn (he TruMais. 

Bronghton, B. L., The Viaion of Kwannon Bama. 7| X &. 

Xoitdtm, 1029- From Messrs. Zumc- 

Buch Geneant, Dan, ELbeiaetzt vod P- Ileidlach. lOj X 71. 

BemOf 19^. ^ From Messrs. Nar^sie^n. 

Carton, L., Sanctuaire punJque a Carthage. 111 X OJ. Paris^ 

Fmm Messrs. Geuthner^ 
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Chlera, E.p Sucn^iiiiJi Lexical 12 X 10 . Chica^, n.d. 

University of Chisago Pnss^ 
Cool&mnp 3,p ScwodaDcesck^IIolbiDdsch liV>oordeDlH:>ek;p 3id ed. 

Lcidtti^ Urd* Bought. 

Eckarrltp A., A Hu^taiy of Korean Art, tranal. hy J. M. Kindertjloy. 
Platen i^nd map. 12 x 8^^ London^ Li^pzigt 1020. 

From Messrs. Goldslon- 
Epic pf GtlgamiAli, Text, etc.* hy R. Thompson. 16J X lOj, 
Ojford, 10^30. J^Vom Ojford Umversilg Press.. 

FaLakI-i-SliirwM?jT nLW4in+ ed- hy Ilidl Hasan. James G. Forlong 
Fund, y. H X 9i I^ndon, 1920* 

Fongp K. D., Tientsin Carpet Indostrj, Najikai Universitf 
Committee on Economic RcacaTob* Bulletin 1* 11 X 5. 
Tientsirty 1029. From ihe Pireelors. 

Gafftefj 613 Gebote n. Verbote Samuritaner. PamphJet. 

10 X 7. Bres!m^ 1&20. From the Author. 

Gaudry^ -^S., La femme Chaouia do TAura. 10 X S. Paris^ 1920. 

Ffom Messrs. Qeuthner. 

Georj;e of Lydda^ Ethiopic Tested tr. by E. A. W* Budge. 0 x 
London^ 10^. From Messrs ^ Luzac- 

Geseniua' bebttbelie Gramnintikt 29. Auflagc, Yerfaiiiit von 

0. Bergsti&s^r, % Teil, 2. Hiilfte. 9J X bj. Leipzig^ 1020. 

From Messrs. Hinrichs. 
Gopi KatB Sinha Varma^ History of the Kayasthaa^ ptv L 
7| X 6. J?iarff7iy, 1929. From the Author* 

GrjerBon, G. A.p Diotionar}' of tho Kiglimirl Langitagep pt, 3- 
Bihl. Indica. 13 X lOl, 1020^ From Sir G. A. (Person. 

- Linguistic Survey of lndb« yoI. L pf- 2, Comparative 

Vocahuian". 14 X 10|. Caloutia^ 19^. 

From the High Commissiomr* 
Qroussetp R.^ Histoire do rExtrlme Drientp 2 vola. AIub^ 
Guimet^ Bibliotlitque d'Etudes^ T. 39^ 4U. lOj X T. 
Fam, 1020. Eichonge. 

Gniner, O. C.p A Treatise on tlio Canon of ModicLno of Avicenna. 

19 X 6i+ London p 1930. From Messrs. Liizoe. 

Hargovind Daa T* Shetht FmoaoddanLahan^avap Fmkrit-nindi 
Dictionary^ 4 pta. IQ X S* Calcuita, 1923-8. 

Boughi from Curneyie GrartL 
Hemchandra Ray Cbsudhuri^ pamphlets, India In Pumaio 
Cosmogiuphy. Note on the VB^rapatlm^mihalrnya of the 
Skanda Puiuou. Mountain System of tlie Ftira^aa. 10 X T* 
Cofeut^a Universilg Press^ 19^. From the AtUhor. 

Homburger^ L.p Lea dlalectea coptes et luand^a. Bulletin de 
SocieU^ Linguistique^ T* 39. lOJ X 7. Paris^ 1930, 

From the Author. 

HuttoUp J. H.p Oulline of Chang Grammar. JASB.^ voL 26. 
19^. lOi X 6^. From the Author^ 
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Indian SUt«5^ The, Comctfld to Ut Januaty, 1929. 10 x fli. 

CaleuliHr 1929. Fmn th*f lii^h C^mmiss^infr^ 

Inatitut Fr. d"Azchfk}la|ne OmntaJe. FduUies, T. 6, !*"■ partie. 
^[^moud, F. Binaon de la Roque, and ,L 1. Clfere. 
X E^chan^. 

Inatituttet for SammfinligaeDdc KidturfoTiakniiig. SantaL Folk 
Tales^ ed. hy P. 6. Bodding, voL 3. 19 X S. Oifo, 

Lottdofij 1929. From AK^h^hoti^. 

JoUt^ Hindu I^w and Cuatom, tr. Batakmhna Ghoiah. llaran 
Chandra Chakladar, Social Life in Adcieut India, Greater 
India Society PutilioatiorM, 2, 3. 10 X TJ. Cateuita, J92S* 
J^29. iVoju ihe GJ. ^SbaVfy. 

Katrakp S- K. Through Amanidlah^e Afghanistan. 10 X L 
Karachi, 1929. Fmm ike Aulhor. 

Eonow, S., Sflka Veraions of the Bhadrakalpikiisutra. Avhand. 

Norske Videns. Akad. lOxfli. Odte, 1929. From the Auihor. 
Laksbrnon Samp* Iddieea and Append icea to the Ninikta. 

10 X 7. Lahore, 1929, From Meem^ MoiUat Manorsn Dae. 
La \allee Fousein, L, dOp Notea bouddfaiquas IX, Academic 

B. de Belgique, BuUetiiL lOj X 7, BrmeUee, 1929. 

LefebvTCp G., Hiatoira dea gmuds pratrea d^Amon jusqu'a la XXl< 
d}TiBatie. lOJ X 7. PofiJ, 1929. From Meem. Geuthner, 
Li Kia Fu^ Ifo Fei Shi Hua^ a atudy of the poeuyi of writeni 
belonging to Ho Fei. Chiueae. #Vom i>r. L* D. Barnett. 
Maemunn. G., Afgbanidtan. 9 x d. London, 1929. 

From Meesre. BM. 

Macnaugbtou, D.^ A Scheme of Babylonian Chrodology. ^ X 5^, 
London 1 1930. From Messrs. Litr^ae. 

MagdtiSp L., The Jewa Id the Cbristbn Em. 9x6. Loudoiip lud. 

From MeeerK Eenn, 

Mabmod Hasan, Mn‘jam al-mudafioifEUp volfl. I -I* 11 X TJ* 

Mj^trobad^ 1344 (1920). Fmm the OJiee. 

Margolioutb, ^iohammed and the Rise of Islam. 7| X 54* 
^ndonp A^ew York, 1927. Bon^kL 

Mas^ignoOp L,, Testaa ia^ita eonceniant rhistoiie de la myatique 
en payadTslam. 10|X7. Fam, 1929. FromMesitrM^Geulhiier^ 
MatfiokiD, N. F,, Suinmaiy of ** An Outline of the MorjAology of 
the Present Tense of the Japanese Verb Pamphlet* 

11 X 7|.^ VIridivostok, 1929. From (he Author. 

Hub. "Abdul GhanT, A Histon- of Fcman Language and 

Literature at the ^iughal Courtp pt. 1. Bsibur. 84 X 5i. 
^?fuAaWp 1929. From the J uthor. 

Modi, J* J., A Vabi^ or RegiHter of the Bead of aome of the Parseea 
of Broach- The Gaur-Tappu3p or ruonnihi of l>one-rcceptaclea 
in Azarbaixan, Journal of the Anthrojwlogical Society of 
Bombay. Vol. 14. 9x6. |929i From the Sodet^^ 
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Mubiluuikor Maneklai Ynjnik, Cliluitni[:i^li5ilm£uj3p'Amp tf, by 
Laxniiiiiitli ilodiLriiiEtb B X 5. 1929. 

Frafn Al(fh&r. 

Nnch^j^i, Or, Gewbicbtff v-on Japao^ 2^^ Bd., 2. Hiillte. 9 X ti. 
Zn'jp;!j^ 1930. Frcrni Asia Major. 

A, David-* Mjatiquc® ct magicicns du Tbibet. &J X 5^. 
ParrSj 1929 . From the AufAor. 

Nicholsottp R. A,p A Liu^mr)' Uktorj' ol tbe Aiabs^ 2tid ed. 

9 X 6. 1930^ /’rom Camfin^jc Utnt^rsiii^ Press. 

Pcntoitettcb with Tergum Onltdosi, etc.* and Raabrs cocamentairy, 
tr. by M. Bchgi>id>ai 3 Tn and otbors. Ocneda. % X 6|, 
London, 1929. From Shapiro^ 

PrDCL'cdings of tho Sovoul^ozilb Intf^niatiojinl Cod^s^ of 
DrientalLfita^ Oxford, 1928. 10 X 7+ London, 1929. 

From Oxford Vnirer.^it^ Press. 
Hagbu ’VliRt Fragmenta oi tbe Smutu-aotrar PniupKIut. 

9i X ^. Lahore. From the Aulhor. 

Ramachandra Dikshifearj V. R., Early Histoi^- of Hnddbiani Iq 
I ndia, Journal Bombay HistorioaL Society* 2> 9 x &. 
Bombotj, 1929, From the Author, 

Rangaeharv'Up Y.* History of Pre-MiLsalnian TndiA, voL 1, 10 X 7 - 

Madras, 1929h From the Author, 

RonDU, L., Graitimairo aanakrite, T. 1. lOj X 7* Paw* 1930. 

From dUessrs. 3laisomouvc. 

Revno dta Arta Afilftiiquaa^ T+ fi* No-1, 12 x 9 . Ports. 

From Messrs. Fan O&si, 

Rickmerfl, W. R., Alai! Alai i 9| X Leipzig, 1930. 

From Messrs. RrocMans, 
Eocznlk Orjentalbftycznyp T. 1-^. 10 X fSi, A^roAoir, 191-1—15; 

ZiT^'utr, 1925-9, From Sodete Pobntaise Etudes Otimfftks. 
Ross, E. D., Nomadic irovoments in Asia, Pompblot. Royal 
Society oI Arts, 1929. From the R.S.A. 

Senart, E./Castc in India, It. E. 0. Ross. 9 x f3. LoimIor, 1930. 

From Messrs. Methiten. 
Shall, K. T., Tbe SplendDiit that was Ind, Plates. 12 X 9. 

Ro/n6ayk 1930. From Messrs^ Taraporeveila. 

SiTvn, O.p A Hislojy of Early Chinese Art, vol % 13 X 9}. 

Loudon, 1930. From Messrs. Benn. 

Tailioku Imperial Umveraityp ^[emoire of the Faculty of 
Literature, vob Ip No. L Sur Yoh-two, Szn-Fiflo, etc. 
Pat ToynWhi Fujlta. 1929. Fxehange. 

Tam^ti, En-XafhiJ el-^AIi^kiyOp tt. par IT. De Castries. lOj x 7. 

Paris, 1929. Fro7n Messrs. Geuthner, 

Thomas* F. W., ond Konow, S * Two Medieval Documents 
from Tun-Huaiag. Pnbl. of the Indian Inst., 1,3. 12| x 10, 
Osh, 1929. From the Indum Instiluie. 

Ting Tchao-ts'ing, Deseriptiods de !a Chine par Ics Fran^als 
(H550“1T50). lOi X 7* Pan's, 1928. From Messrs. Gcuthner. 
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192D *Aedl-llah, Sin. Mohe mmAd, B.A., LL.B., A A mhh, 

10i26 *tAE|Ob SAiyyidl JL A. H. 11., M.A.^ lutT*, Kimj^ Edufurd Ctdltgs^ Ainra*li^ 
Indkt. 

1624 *AiiiTLr^FiiZL, Sfadildi, Pb+Ii., LL.Di^ F SAtikh- vl-Jamma^k 

Chi^I^iT^r^ W^tsm Kupunhah, india, 

im "AoHAittA, Gt4A«li]&iibir B.A.. Artk. Svikm, Curaior, of 

IFafci- Mnwumy Port, Bondmift IndULu 

1928 "fiJ* Asae09i Dr* AbdlHplRAhman, HjfisEidip Sxitiy ef Tmwt- 

Science P.0, 17, Ohinagcf^ lU,, USJ,, 

1628 %Mi MahAmmtNt .Voui^nrit Sadai^ kfarodabud^ £7.P„ Indi^. 

10 1013 MAulrl Mil Akblar, M.A-. LL.B., -4{/iocii4!<rH Uigh Cmtrf, 31 Cmf 

LincJ, ladm^ 

1626 ■Amn^ A- Kt 100 Ttaitom Road, ComtrHdgt. 

1812 *ArtAL, NawaIxuIk B&hador EhwejA EduhAmmacJ, Tht Pahce, 
1 Gapinda Pat Road, .InitaAiCaErT^ D^a, E.B^ A., dndm. 

1DS3 ■AoLififp ^ir Franoia, A., E.B.E., ijutp. Oi$t. oj ChintM 

S Suit, TFiin6frJan G^ninuiiRp 19. 
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10J3 *Coiil3f3, Owlfwj F. fi., LC-S.. e/o Grindh^ dt Co., Bombay. Indm. 
1020 t^Cwat. S. liikD^ 26 Lmfitld Road^ Cumind^ 

1010 •Omke* RliilwHTd. The Oroji, Deilijiy, Mmd^i. 

1022 t'CtoOMlSiawAMT. A, K.p D^., Ker.per o/ Indian and Muluimmodan 
Ari, Mvstum of Fias Art*, Boston, Mas*., I/,3^ , 
lS6S *Cotn|jnfi, Hmry, 3 Gftrdtnw, Tunbridfft IFeZ/i, 

IM 1010 Qairau^TD, Mn. (flflrtrtule), Elm Am/jjr, 31 K^Kftrr^ W. XoTtHtiwd, 
Middlesex. 

lOlS -iCowMT. A, R, II.A., D.yiu F.B.A, ViCK.P]iraiDK!«i'. BodUf', 
AftimruiK: ir^^^Ul^ Colk^, Mil I OjforJ. 

l»i: *C»M«ii 4 , Cipt. KL A. C.. Sharia IIa«a d Atb^r, Cain. EgrK 

1910 •Cttnjt, IV. E.. 19 Balhtnick mil, Baih. 

lOlfi Cuiuiisfl, Sir John Cbwt, K.C.I.E.. C,S.I., 62 Wui ll«ak Brin. 

aS^. ir^ II, 


200 


2La 


029 

W0 

024 

000 

9!n 

025 

022 

024 

026 

02S 

027 

015 

027 

015 

024 

020 

023 

925 


*DiI3A. R. U,, jran^ipqf CommissjoRer^ Jaipfiiffuri, Brnffal, India- 
DlicnKSp Ur Samuel^ 25 Canndish Road^ -V.TT^B, 

WnlUlf W., LC-a, c/o Tka ChUf Stc, ta flfart.. Fulna, 
Bihar, India. 

•DiSiMJT, E«y. 0,. aj,. St Xanrr'tColltfit, 30 Pari Si., VoteMlta, India 
■Pahsean Simh. Har^r. flinwr*; m. UUsar. Punjah. India. 

•D*g, Rtv. Dr. A. B., J/aJiaiJ Af J/tppadi, S, H’Oabar.S, India. 
*T>Ad. Ajlt N&th, 21 a SouM Road. EntaJlf, C^I^ulfe, India 
■Das 5 , 4 .^ LL .3 

Jvbbvlpan. C,P,. India. 

*Da», L. ^Jaii, J 1 «A., LL.B., lInjSd‘i-'Aiit PrttM, Lakort. India. 
•Datta, Dr. laliVarB, Jatput, Dial. .Vd in i Tat, L\ P., India 
•BurowA. V, M.. Tatii, Di^ritt Lariana. Sind, India. ' 

*DAVAJt, AntolAk Rnj, 72 Land*dtmrm Hood, Cakulta. India, 

*Datiu, R«t. Cuion A. IV., St. Jokm't CoB^gt, Am, U.P„ India. 

Cnpt. C, C.n 70 Lat^hy Rmdf Harrote, Mdi., 

*^'***' Smlih Dtpl„ Skangkai. 

r^^^*** 5*'*" CarfdOf, Pnrincia! Nuatum, Incknae India 

^Datal. Ddvi. 
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1021 *Db, SlJLillll KuBWr, 3f.. A.» D.LEtt,, of Asmuil, DaCtO^ india^ 

1020 'Deo, MAbalujlcumAr Sri Siidhuiau Smgt Stmpur FEudaiory 
P.O. Sonpttr Saf, via SamJ^pur, Indta^ 

J906 *l>l3lKA-CliAKi; Sir Couri VaJni^. CanLtnmtni^ THMitopoly^ 

MadroB, S. ladia ^ 

1812 ^Deta, Ffof. TJU Ourukakt, Kan^^ F.O. Fhai^ipur, 

Bijncr^ £/.F.p Indin. 

1820 *DiroFSiiritB» 51ri. R, L.p Ei-MifUdK iVf, E^pi. 

1004 ^DiwnuiUvT, Eisbe^ Fb^E^ U.A., J.C.S., Indian Miuonm^ Oxfiord. 

1808 t*l^HAFZFmT, Mom Chmtj Ttdai Nm Ean^kok^ Siam. 

2 £q L828 RjUd^ CiiBtaeLra, F^ewfir^ Eisirici Coutf^ Chilta^pm^f 

India;, 

1D20 *I}llOl.AJE£rA« Lolbliju D.^ AmnH^ XolAuiFarp India^ 

182B •DiiBtrVA* prol. M.A-, af rAe BimrEM Hindu 

Unipeftiiy, /nd^. 

J028 l^CKFOF^ D. D.p d# E^tod^ HoBand Park^ 

J022 *t^OKSt>j(, Kov. r.B.G.S., FJ5.S., Lonff Mar^ton 

Trinfff HtrU. 

L82S *DtttSlltT, 1C Ni, ArcA. ^urcvy. C'irvla^ CtdEoIIa, 

IiuHa. 

382S "PtuaFp Mylef^ S yorih Oi. Otar^E's Stnd^ JOuUiiii 

1808 Midlk MiiiiJimmiMlp SEcnfary, Slate CmiBCit^ SToni^ Raj/tukEfid, 

Indm. 

ID^ *DlVlTLiLf N. B.p B.A, Lteiurtr Elphinstona l}iSkh%t9h Bun^Mt^VP, 

GAad-bvndir Food, Sanla Crus. 


1826 *Divisjla£, SoJiiituahArjra Mmti Praft^r o/ 

^Rjr^'lp Indian ir£»rrKJi'‘j UmvErBily^ Peanaf India; 17 jflu< dm 
Samnumrd, ParU V, 

23(> 1&24 tDoDWlLL, Hr, Bpkool OriBidal ^licduj, Findmry C^roux^ 2, 

188^1 tloF, 1823 *fl'Qi.i»KFB¥iu}, Pli.Dr, Prof, cf SanMhii, 

Aeadptny of S^encjEj, Ltninffrttd,, UEE.R.. 

1828 *DaS3lX, DTi GHoargcs^ 20 rue dw ^colur,. Bandr? prAn Li^r^ Bc^/iuni. 

1828 ^DowablAt JEtisdn KB^tliSi jluf. SujKTTfxf«ntf«nfp Lady Jant jOuTwEdA 

IIoMitl, 71-1 Comteollit Sirut, Cakvtta^ India. 

IfiKi i^DsuTiiF, O* R.» M^, 14 CAdr/Atafy Boadr Oxford. 

1823 •UuKM, Sir Paul, ID Rtte Barbit de Jauy, Pari* VIh Vmw€. 

1017 ^BErnAiT^Sniian^ Alir^liAdif B.Ar, Boa fd Ili^h Schoal, Ttrumtvr, Tanfm^ 
S. India. 

1937 “ULqiAEaWAMT iTlSOAft, Ti K., B,A-, HfloJer* T^irypafiV Ckittaor Disl., 
Madron Fre^.p India. 


18L7 ^Ddtt, Ptofi Analnil C.^ VoBtyt Bou^, U.P^, India. 

1828 *I)irTT, Bibliuty BhnBaii^ B.Sg., Inapector of Aocaunltf E.B. 

Ely., 23 Chatitfjtt Sirrrt, Calnuita, Iruiia^ 

^40 *DrrJt Kamala P.^ alA.^ B,!#,, Tippem A^ariala. PjO^, Tripura^ 

Btn^, India. 

1835 •DrfTt Xirmn Olundrm Ilan^ Lihrariant Bangiya SohUya F^rwlof* 
I PeJE Lanf .y Bngh Basar P.O., Cakuila, India. 

«BuTTp LdliUi PrftHd, 111 Cd^tcufld. India, 
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'Derr* ChiuMirm, A.M.LM.E.p Slalt ^n^nSfr^ Susit^ 

Pt<iC€ CoHa^E^ ^mmimeTf. EQjpulaim, Indm. 

1925 *DrTT» Fmndit LiUcjlijiu. B.A-, Msim-AMwI. CommistitutMTf Fhnnci 
ViUa, Punjah, indm^ 

J920 *Dvn±, PoxiAlit ^T1J« Oh^ndlm^ Pleads, JiuljtM" CemU^ 

KhtUjwt^ B£n^4d^ /lufiif. 


19^1 •R:&E3C, Capt ^Utl A.* M.P.. W9ndU^oH>£^ Ftrrp HiU, Co. Durham 

mi EDWAti^^ Mrt. a, 4^ Ebjn Covn, Eton Ar^nut, y.W. S. 

1905 ^EoWAMTiS, £L, M.A,. OriEnliU Bookt and Drpt., BrUUk Museum, 

fT.a L 

1 925 Eijw*rd 3* Blkfl B. D,, Schoolof Studied, Finsiiury Cireud, E.C. 2 

£50 1921 •Euhjod, Qjn\ L., Tfm BHihh Legion, Tehran. Perem, 

1905 -EuckT, Rt. Horn Sir ChjirlM. P.C,, a,C, ILG. p aa. ^EniiA Cmtutaic 
Otwral, Kabft, Japan. 

1997 AJ<n, G<?5igB* M,A.^ Koy. Lihub(4N, 92 JU,. y rr 9 

191 e *^EL£lip Miw M. F., LiUiidean, 

1 &C 7 5 *EsTHOTE.y. a a. C.LE.* LCLS. [rat,). Monar. Peim^, 

SuBse^ 


Hon. lie:. EIIHA.H, Dr. Atlolr, ffe*, Htg.-Sal /‘rJtr.intn*Sir. 3fl 

Sttiin-^DaMtu^ Crrrmaay, 

liTrntaiutisnir, Mmuiico L.. Ito^ Socitlits' Cttii, 63 St, Jamtt*. Si 
S.lf. I. 


19S4 tSimonfOtfiliUH. OcarBc, 7 DAclWq E-Hbankmtnl, ,S.ir 3 
1919 Eire. Lady, Tht MtMndra 12 C?rwtMor St, II. I, 


1922 ''FAntwwATOBB, llVUufl CL. 62 Saint Vinta,! St-, 

260 1027 •P«S6, Ckpt. A, G. C.. SLC.. JH SoaS. An:JbaSa Cnnl., Panjai. 

India. 

nea •Fariw. Pnrfaiqor Aina Kuui, if.A., St. J«hn‘t CoBryt. .7j™, (7.F., 
India. 

1890 •fFAHiDrs.jAito, Baluulur. \aw*b Sif.K,C.I.E.,C,S.I..Sa(Jf.i*J-.VaJl,i™» 

la n, S*. //. ihi Nimm tf HyStrt^iit DtvciH. 

1021 -VAAiitf:B, HMury Gwnge. M.A., P1,,D„ 2 HWtiqd* Drift, Clatamt C 4 
1901 "FEllouMbN. J, c., I.C.S.. Th* LiHtt Orau, Sitkmoai. Sartta, 

1920 •Fkbozoviitn Khas. Uiaa KJiadijab Beganu B.A. (Hqm ), M.A.. 

i^/cMOr ti/ nUttyry aiul OnttUol iMn^Vafftt, Coikgt /or 

n’ornen. JLahort, India. 

1920 *FsRO*.rrp.iM!r. JIbuIv?. i ]9 Cirrokr R«id, t^„, Punjab, 

Jndia^ "* 

1D27 •FkBiABiu. Prolewor Benigno, Xonltvidt^ CatiUa de Conw 44.1. .SWA 
Aru«rtot. 

1028 Hcniy, Fi<U Afvoeum tf Saluml ffitlor]/, Ckituao, C.S,A, 

1920 TiMm. Sir FUlppi. do. K.C.I.E.. La Cttpy>mina, StUmano, Piftntt, 

270 192* •PlSLAT, IV, \V. M.A.. I.C-S.. CoQkclor't Bunjutbo,, Jfiend, a.P.. 

Jndm. 

1B^3 nm ■FlTOTr txmis, ChdP. de la X^i^n d'honndrur^ Prt/n de 

Frant^ ViUn Santaram. 3iofit& Curjfrw SU Cathtrint, Ttnlon, 

1 ar> AnlJire. 
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isras AadrciF, 5l3 Pari^ CaicuiUi, India. 

1023 •fFoLLTS, liaiTuixd D.. Ifick Bax llGp i>efrDif^ Michigan^ 

1909 tjFaatimt Sir Win., 4 EtryjtotdM Hampttmd Way^ 1L 

•FanHEeT, Sur^n Comin utkI cr J, A,, E N., EouMe, CUabufy 

MoriimeFf Sfitap. 

Eos* 191$ FopcTHKlU A., 2&6 Bni. Bsujajii, Fari* XtV, PranCt. 

10OT •l^'aA-SEn^ Ch&». L, Cau’itcH Opcij Mcnlrta! FTiflp P.Q., Canada^ 

10]€ *FaAXE]l^ Stx Jp G*p 0,Mhp F.EE, Tnrtil^ CaBtg^^ Oambriigt^ 

1919 Msj, W. J.^ WD.p F^.A^p Skmyytac, Ltk*4i^. 

2S0 1020 •Fc^TTfinTKA, X.* e/d S. XiMkiyon, 34 Bibrnach}, A kanaka, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1919 J*Fflto5, A- S*. Oritniid Book* A- J/5-5, Htpt., Bnfuh Mamm, W^C. L 
1991 ^FubmitaLeh J. S-p c/d Jfcwr^, ScoU *t Co.^ Eanyoon^ Bnrma. 

1921 *t^AJis?aiiA(3AaKAnp A, B., EiLA.p Prof^. ef SaiukrU, Etphinikini CoUi^t^ 

Batnbay, India^ 

ISSMl JGaIT. Eir Edward A-p K.CJJ.. C.LE.p Tkt Crop, Park JHU, 1^. 

1920 Ko Kop B.A.p, Jadg^f Stibrdidsional Court, Ptgu, Burma. 

1924 •GASiautl, P. Kriatmap EStS,. 12 Pidmtr I^t Bd., Bnlakly P.Q,^ 
Caizufta, India^ 

1929 ^GATCQULTi EiidKnramAQf MJi., Br.ramport CaUtyr, 

Bam Bfibw'^M CAnU Semmpan, Brngat, India. 

L019 *GAaiiJCTT^ Gdllri Campbell, CrLE^ £.C.S.p tfo GriruHay A Co^, ^ /^drftdl-- 
mtrU 3 l, 3.W. I. 

1919 GAlLl>Efflll, Alan IT.t 9 LaKMdoxemf Bosd, IF. 11. 
gSO 192? *GAn^ETT, H. L. 0., Cdrf. CaU^, Lahortf Iitdia. 

Ifi90 jK^ASTBap M.p FED., m MaUa VaU, W. 9. 

1922 ^GadtjIULl, Tkakur 1+, E., B.At, Senior HiBory TtaehrT^ Udai Prttiap 

K*haitriyil CaUegt^ BonarsM CanlL, /ndm. 

1912 *GKDXSr« Rar. A. RoyaptUah, Barpfnd^n, BtrU. 

102l •fisSMSTt llatm 0^ Bhajp l>.t>.B.p SupL of ^Wgruwr Stair, Baj- 

puiana^ Indittr 

1910 Miss AlieWi 70 Adcntu dti CAampa ElyMta, Parti, 

1929 *0ir4M. €. 11 Abdul, Sandih Baidou OwdA^ India, 

1910 ^GuMEp Nagciidra Xatia* B.A., 27 Bald^opmt Calcutta^ Jndta^ 

1928 "GtlMEp Xarendru ChAodra, M,B.p 64 Cotlegt Strode CuLhtBat India* 

1926 ^Guosa, Xagieadra Xatkp B.A., Phy*ical ddrhKf lo thn (jdivmineffl of 

BtaJpttf P.P.I.^t O^Ce, n^rifcr'i BaikJiV^^ Caicid^dt 
300 . 1923 §GtABp K+ Ah TL+ School of Orionial Stndits, /inwhiry Circuit A^,C* 2, 

1921 GHiB EPTsojr, tUajor G. W,, 373 Bolrncsdak S,E. 25, 

1927 F. n.« 150 Eftjpramb Eoad, Baaybotf, Siamt 

1919 lioRok fiLA.+ D.Litt.p Depi^ of OrUntai Book*, BrUish J/uiram, 
W.C. 1. 

1912 ■^GrW'BElCll+ H.p German Cdnndalfii Bong Koiiff (wa 

1920 GltjTp Tbfl Hdfv, Mm ainuTicc, 2 IFeinawitiA Forffand Plact. IF. K 
1920 *Gdel, Captain KiiabAn Gnpalp Pert&nal Sterdary fd B.B. ike Eafa 

of EdltUp CkkacknnJu 

1929 *GoKLp Eadlm Kriaktul, e/o The Ftdtml Sierdary^ Jind Stair, SongruT, 

Punjab^ India. 
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S, Vm 4 iVMoIpiifiii, /if4l9dv, C* Ividia* 

*Od]UAk MdbADiml Mfthmud, Dar^-Ulum Cairu^ 

310 19^ *Gor[NATflp Pudit Fnm 31A.» C^LK^ i^i BaAadWf Mtmhtr ef Stait 

Countii^ Jaipur, HajpuIaMf Jjtdia^ 

TK5 *QoTmLAr, W. eS,L. C.E,E,, Ktnifanh IMty, GiUhtxf, N.B. 

11^7 '■OoinL, EUm jShMrati Lai, M.A., Utad J/avfcr, ^ri Umtd 
JvdAjturp Jfanrarp /nd'ui. 

lOS^ •GowHSp RflF. H. H,p D,D+ a/ IFa44uifl«ii)p 5,005, 22rtJ At^ttt 

Smutty IPewAin^fon, U.B.A^ 

1§]0 *Ghauam. W. a. p PfwiA ATanor, 

IKO *Gbat, Prof. L H.. Cc^uvibia Ummaii^, 21 C/ar«M 0 nf A venut^ Nna 
TorkCiiy, U*S.A. 

IQIS IkiWt S., I.CLSL fnft.Jp ^ CLrr^tM St„ I, 

1SS3 *Ob]hbki7F^ ^Vr Albori W., D.D.. Onai lUciitry, EaneidL 

1684 }Q&iitbioifp Sir Qiwf^if A., O.M., K.CJ.E., Pli.D., P.UtL., LL.D,, P.B.A., 
L<L®. tret), Bon* VlCl^PuMD^rr, /falA/^tmAam, Cambtriey, 
Surrty. 

10lO ^GRlFFtT 04 , f"'* LI, ]L J^'orton Gafdmt^ 0^<frA. 

3£0 1010 M- Lr, J?«r4mr d rE7nipcr«i^ lO i?fcW Anyertt If. *t 

L. FfanttM 

1807 |Gd£ST, a. Ehuvna, Id TJmnbm HiU, Wimb^on, BrW. IS. 

Bo^. 1&0& Gftdi, Prof, lijnaiio, 34 OlWV^ i7£inia. 

ISlfl *<jDliiLAlTHE;, Ror+ l^f, Ar, 37 ffifriA £{n7ryp Z^urhaPL 
IS 10 <GLt|CAirAiti]AA!rA^ W. F.p Ml Lannia, Ce^. 

1S3S •OrTTAT Hoairi Lollp ALA., Ji.L,p Vakil, P,C?, Du^tkti^ 

qnj| O., Ituiia. 

1023 *G CTTAp K. Ranuf hmndrA, 03 Gopindapjim Kakk Jfadnup S* India. 

1038 ■Gctt* Miixi tjil M.A.^, Prq/cAnr af HiMtory liiMiHiitf Dayat 
Bagh, India^ 

LSIO ^GlTfTii^ Bahn BbiTA Pruad^ ^fcmuparamiE, BmartM, India. 

1920 *G ur-TEp Yl R^p B.A-., ffhcd^ jOuf, Pi^iidp Pr-u.p 

India^ 

030 1S94 *GintDONp U.^CdI Philip^ R- T.p CJBJ.. Spnny fJrowp Mard^n, Ktni. 

1921 •GuBSUt, Cyril W,* LC.B,, AfynsrnjnAQrA, fifftpaJp ffidkt. 

1921 *Gwr!«s* ft at, M. A., Fref. of Htbrtw, THnily C&ikyt, Dublin. 

10(20 -Gtath, RdsarhlLodb] G.p A*Yi. Cut^dcr, AnMm:>loykal PrincA 

o/ Walet J/iurufli of If, India, EQmbny, India. 

1924 *GrLM, Faymait«r Rw-AdziumI H. A., Orthofdt, Whimpk, Eiotier. 

lim HachhctIa. The Hon. hU c/o TAc JapmuM Kmhamf^ 37 PfiHinan 
Sguatt, W, L 

1920 ^Haig, Kvmi^ Naiicmi Liberal Club, BAtjfdLiifp aiuT F£lk£>rxni, JVAfl 
Ktny^ S&il Siefana, C^taniinaplr. 

1193 §HaiOp L±.-Cd 3. air WoMs)^, E.CJ.R, CJC.G^ CJS.T., M GkdeimiM 
Road, W. 14- 

1023 *f£Afil, M. SahibaddiD, Kiiui SollilPp 11 CamboU Bond, rtdmv IfiB. 
3. FT. L-3< 

1919 IHaU^ H* R,, 3lLA.k P..Ij,tt.. P.S. A., BriluA JfiiAmn, IF.C^ 1. 

340 I1W9 *HAtmiAT. Robert^ MmifU Pka4arU, MmLnevn, 
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ItK! 1 * M D, Ungku A bdul,. Johf>rt^B^h f ttfl iSi 

*HAWTi>tTij;Ait, Jl.IL xVawfll* Khan, Bfwjxil, iTnUa. 

Hon. J&21 HAnAPBA5Aii MjihjiTrtAh*jMiji|tyair*^ A[.A,p 

Prvfn Unit. *?/ D^CCQ, 20 Paialdat^ Ss.^ CflfciiTifl, InAia^. 

•Ha^iby. Wm. it.p 1314 J/X"AMiwy Sa»hritU, 

U.S.A. 


mfk 

1050 

im 

LOIQ 

mo 

mj:i> 

mi 

|03() 


1921 

iiyil 

Wli\ 

192^ 

lOU 

1028 

1023 

L3S3 

1891 


*HARdb£AVES, fi., BnpL ^ AriXtrohs^^ LffAwe, fnJia._ 

■ If xfcTf Tjuidit Vivti^ dWr>fe3H /*unnri. <•'* /n^pa+ 

■H*sii*iYp Prof. A, n., GolUgi, C^ikuiUh InAt^* 

HAnn.i50^, 12 LcujwJff IT^ fi. 

*HAbll.AyD, Emcat, //dFifmci: Cfliirl, (78fjaflBiPp Mon. 

•Hasw.^^ Asha Ilfiiftrirp *' RuftiUi Mon^U/' Batnptir Staie^ U^Pr, India^ 
^HaSHTMT, Nr, Tuya^Arn Tiwp iktarf, ifjfdr.mXKid, ImBa^ 

Akhwand OhllUint M.A.* JftfAaWri piiunt/ra.m, Bahatrulpitr, 
Altj/flbp India^ 

•fllASSAH-KiiAN, Hftji M- Clbulaiii* Khun Sahib* ConSmefttr, 4 

Sadar Linu, Camp, KartstXi. 

Hay, Oe^rgai K., 00 Clit^ AMP, 3. 

*IIaTAS 111, H. Hr HaroniH 23 Art^miVAn, Ascdta^ Japaid* 

•tHAYWAar* Wymlbblli, 1500 EqaI AtuKtu:, Manda^ Fitmda^ 

•HEfuiy, Ib^v. TL, S.J„ M.A.^ />ir«tor, InAmn [lutivical Re3mTch 
iJ?f+ JCdricf^A Ind^. 

"llrKTKL. Prpl. J^jJiAnEieflip 110, Leipzig, CcrmanjF- 

Gcmni. 20 P^rt Road. S'. IP. 3. 

•HiLDiTcn* John, Crumpia/f Lan^, CrumptaUt. 

•BiSPoLp Raja Bahadur Nftba KialiorB Chandra^ngh, RisUng Chief of , 
P.O. Rindoi^ OriAwa, Indiu. 

fHU’MslJtY^ Alirtd Krt Sa4e OommUnan^ ChiHt$€ CiM^OflUp $ J/fTT&trl 
Cr^AcenJp IP. L. 

'Elia^UTELPT Pb+D.p L^Ji^urir oa ^rmiiicj ar jfin' Univ. CoiUgi*^ 
105 lAtffdtniak Mawrkm^. IP. 0. 


1020 *H0Aliie, Ja^^aniiath, 5 Coteattalp jLanr, iMniTumfuJli?-, Ci}lnirj!fa„ India. 

1021 HoBSOfc. Hr Lrt Ti.A.p BrRith W.C. 1, 

IDiiO HQUufiSp Mnf. Carl, The XoiU^ IPe-Firpr*. IlfrU. 

1915 IlouiWOoJib Lady, 21 Courtfidd Road. 

1019 •Bolmy akiJp Hr M.A,, M.Sc-r, FXC-» The Erov^ Clerodon. SomereiL 

1924 •tHou5TEi3tf, Mftji Otto, Apartad^, 1833 CUp* J/twi. 

370 1S39 ifton»7rip Lincial CbArtai. I.SuO., Viui-pMSEDairr, Tki Carih^ 
ilaskmtTo. 

IfiOS *Mobsell. Wirt. Woodirani, Vkm. Ckancdlor. The Univernijf^ Hong 
Kong. China. 

Hos. 1002 HoDTSSfAi Prof. 3L T.* JfdAutwJ 0, Uirt^hi, liAknd, 

1019 ^Hoytema, D. van, DdiRraai 21 p The Hagvt^ HoHand. 

1024 JHoll, m» E., 35 Ladbfi>kt Owe, W. 11. 
lUift *HiTCTi^]i, O. R.p M. A.. i^MceaV CtdUgt, Ojsfard. 

1930 *HdSATX, Mim Haniwd IIJ., B.Ar, B.T* {Prafeasor J/uaTim ffiVlrf' 
/fl4crai«lMfe CoBe^}, lYnjim JfaaoiT, Mitrru Road, Aligt^fh. India. 
1959 “HraAU?, Syed Sabir, Ej\„ LL.B-, Fuii^ 31 Umfaz Manzii. Qdn' ^llp 
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Slfc^, OidaUtd, indm. 
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* 4 Ai 2 r, Amrit LaI, B.A., ^/dTufiiTla Guru^ Pmh^idy, Indks. 

1022 -tJACf, Ctlh^PllAllp 2S r™fraf Amut Aortfl, PM. Bnrm ^barr, 
Calcntin, Indifr* 

1020 *3ai?, KiUllta PniAAd, j&4PTi^rp«fimnmJAd^fi Hi«f. 

1027 -JllH, aiadAFi Lai, iLA^ Corl, High Stkool^ ATul^rq, U P^ India, 
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IfiSO •Jjtrttttlfi iUTi Arthur, ILA.^ jlrTKnuzii IL3 ^AsHa JEofr^Z- 
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I&30 K. CofWdZJiH^ En^Mtr^ F.O. Col^ttj EJ. (Ldi!>ji), 

Bha^tpur^ Ikhar, Imfm. 

410 laaa ■fJwATtjeAmtaA, fUr. F, 0.. Bi^Ui BMktku (farm^rly PHna 
Dipaduiiama Kcifihtna^ Coltfmba. 

1909 MoilKSTOif, Bdir* The MaTtor Addithttry Fctrf, 

lOCK *Jcipy#rros, Re^iJlrlJd F., CJiL0+* C+B-E,* &vitrhm-iHt HvUSe^ irciAaZiHi^ 
CAiM. 

Ho^r 1904 J{>LLT» Ptaf. JpUqa. TAe ^mWpri^, 

1958 •Jos™. K. Cicmcnti^ Late Tuiae fa fAi Soni of tAff /|. fAc hU Nitam^ 
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19C« "Jorr, Omm. IL K«ith, M.A., I.C.S, (naL), i& laiALury Bond, ^>jfoTd. 
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Fiinjaib, InAm. 
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IIcCartht, laaeph St. H., Si. Mu'^a^Tt Uhmtck, Chaihjctm, /TeNJ. 
*3iACfl&!j!ll*Dp A., 87 a Stw&l, Cakvlia^ intim. 

I WO *MAcmDMA!LD, DunctJ) B., ^di^iqAryp Hartfwiif 

fiOO "SlietHJXALD, liii F.p JJ.A., Hmdnwiw^ ^ Man^m SeAooIt'** 
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^ciAroti^AlOrt JSjMcf, O^twd. 

LOlO ^MacGreuOR, Rst* BoIokaU ifcM. T^onin^rtA. 
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1917 ^llAnAJA^p SuiyvA Pruad^ jBdnitff dt ^mindoTp Af itrarpore, 

UiAv, /nd<iu 

1923 "MahafAtAAp Df. €. B., L.M.S., BL/3 a Ciikili£a^ India^ 

^MaJIV, Sj'e4 AbiinJ. K. 9.^ Kap-arthala, Punjab^ /jufw. 

K10 1922 'MAJUHDAm. Cfaimilftlp High S<hoo(^ Kkurja, U.P., 

L9-9 "^[ai«alaicx.biia, G. P., M.A., Ph. D.k CoiiUnbo, CofloM^ 

1924 *tMAXESir J. vmu^ e^o Atiaiio Sotidyof BtTtgal^ 1 Park Si^ Caieuila, india. 
1S89 ^ |UABjai)Udrti4 l>-S./M.A.p F.1 .Am D.Lict., InMEtrtOE^ ProJ.of Arabk, 

es WoodMJxk Boad, O^ord, 

1914 MwiAinr, 9-1^2 Crofi Iom AngfUti CoL^ V^.A. 

1927 •MABTUfovrrcrn, Prolmof N*, Coinmbia Cdlegf, Ntm Foffc Cily^ U.S.A^ 
19^4 AlAUSDtx^ EL, tnd. Educ. Smis*^ 12 Ettirdatt Bd.^ AMT. 3. 

1901 *{3fAasilAl^ Sir Jobfip K.O.t.Kr, M.A., LitLD.» FA A., Dirctior-Om. of 
Anhaoiogy, Btnmor^f Simla^ 

Most. 1927 MAsaiaNOsti Lsaii, D.Litt.p Frofi4$imr mi C^dligt d4 FrufUt, 
R«€ ifanAimr 2!p F^ri*. 

1927 • SLuteei, a. , to J.p e/4> imperjtd iton hof I ndm^ B^mbay^ Indm. 

520 1926 *141X111™, Chutkfiji LaL BL.T., Diftclor tsf Ed^iadkm, OrrMa Stiafe, 
Tihttrngarht, C* India, 

1927 *Mitiiub, Bchari IaJ, M.A-^ 475 K^Airi^p AlZaAtiAad CHy, 

India^ 

1029 *MATm!mT tal ChhAganlAL K.+ B.A., Krhkna Kuoj, 

Jodkjmr, Baipuiana, Indm, 

1025 *MATncm^ R. B. EJi,, L,T-^ HeodmaitEr^ Sanai^n Dharm High 
Sohoclf Efaitak, U^F.^ Indio. 

L9Z6 “Mathub, ^Umnohikii!. BtA^r Fnf* »/ Po-*™., Ifindtt Sohha €oU^, 
PliiliflA. /fldio*, 

1028 *MATlfFiip d* K.t iLA.p LIuB.p F'atilp Uda* Mandir, Jodkpw^ Indian 
L020 ^Matui'il, KaAbika Nuayan, A,i impo^iar (jf Sckofdat Kalma SJiiU^ 
Chachnmli^ P«cnja5, India. 

1920 +M1TTAM+ Bat* Father 0+ Kurian, ALQnciiija^OtXct Prapaacorp SioSo, 
India. 

1929 *MiXTtr+ ItAghu XhUim, iTitiMfironV Srimgat^ KoMhmir^ 

1929 ^MapicOp lE^WArd Khin* B.Ah^ Sab^iviticmai 6 Ryan Rood, 

Moidmtin, Lowtr Bunm^ 
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530 Purah^Um YUkriffi, Jfuib&ar HiU, Bt^inhajf, /nditf, 

1621 *M4¥p3iX4^ E^ron GinnI de, A’'alfr?i44lf£ lUt Lajf^tM OntntaleM 

tfrtf 2 m dt Lilis^ PartM^ 

1827 Sir IL J„ K.C.t.E„ C.S.L, 18 OiUtan Road, The 

Sjr. 10. 

1805 *UA£cr^iiAti, Bii&jn Chandm, Advocsif, ^;3 /^n^n/ou-ir^ Cakidta, 

Indm. 

18^ Mead, G. R. S.* 27 CTareetRe {inn"*, St If. 7. 

1907 ’SIeaTi EN Roi% Civnon Ph.U., F.BJS.1.^ j^rfianYi^ Pareoitagef 

of lemM. 

1023 * ^Eeju^O^'CROFTk Mis#^ 37 Aiviiv« X\ /Vin* 8, F^ftnee. 

t029 *M£E[ra, F- Rafioo Makallpt, Ajnxr^ Rajpvtam, India. 

1927 *3[£UtA^ lUntRlAb ^In^tl L. Ila tirn. and ^arui^er, Cotion Seed 

Fam, A Mind. P.O. Lainbia^ R^M^ly., Rajputana, 

Ho?i* J 028 M EiLLirr, PrtJ^aaor Antoiqe, 24 Hue de Vernenit, P^fru VIh Frtmct^ 
540 1918 *l[i3rxiiA« Cdpt, Rct, -Jm, M.. B.A« B.St., i/oimn, China. 

1919 *^l[££CEl£« V^ry Rev, Prof, S. A. B., FJb.D., D.D.^ Triniijf CoHe^y Tor£mRt^, 
Ontana, Ctirtodo. 

1023 *£Iic[nAi£Ki-IwjE?4j«Kr, Dr* Si. F., StcL Setlion of Qntnia! Sludw, 
Society of SeUnrtM, Szpiiaina 5» trarMTEo^ Foiandt 
1921 *HrUi9, Ji P.p LC.S.p eja A^in^p Ifami/Xcn J.- Cq., 4-G KcUa €kai 

CalauUa. 

1900 MfAr Tht Manor liottMft WhtnHtjf^ Ovon. 

1032 *Mr.^aA!rAp Alphcmse, J}.I}.^ John Rt^hfuU Maneheeler. 

1928 ■Mm V*Atj?pciiiCp M.A.-, Pfa.D.p 5^00 FaJhe Jhtrwwa, H^erohadw 

Deccan, India. 

1926 *MlSirfiAp Bfkldea I^tuad, A*ri, Bai^rk^ CJ^^t India, 

1921 * Vl t fllt Ap PimiJit Bh P„ 3l-A„ fl/o Pandii Ilari Rithen^ Kola, Heft Ckanar, 
AH SiH: Factaiy, Srimt^ar^ Kaikmir^ 

1923 *MlAluAp F^nnijith Xath, PUadcr^ Moldah^ Bengai, India, 

560 1922 ^Ml^pUp Pwiit B. G.^ B.Sa., Hg. Coikdar, Garakhpitr, V.P., India. 
1928 Ikrdix JwaU Bahtl, R&i Bdkadax^ Juditial Mtmbtr, SUde 

Council, JodkpuTf Rajpuiafta, India. 

1027 ‘Mm-Aip D* P,, Utml Engineer, Railmig CouMruclicn, R.W. Rig., 
Sorgodhia, PmjaR India. 

1027 t^llriTAU Niifin Cbflj^drm, Dematuimtor in Geology, Prinee of IFokt 

JanunHp Kockmie, India, 

1928 "ifiFAMgro, Shpaep, Faculty of LeltcrM, Imptrial UnirtrMity^ Tokyo, 

Japan^ 

1929 •Monip Se-th G. 5E., Managing Pmprielor, The Roller Fkmr MHIm, 

Patiala, India. 

1025 *MoiLiJiV£rp Ka^i W&Op Stetetary ta RJI. the Begtm of Bkopal, Bhopal 
Slate, €* India, 

1828 *31dillmsd, K. S. KushIil. ITodiLra DinlHci, S* India. 

1821 'MpHAat^Ab, 3. Tflj. M.A., M^_p Dg. Accoiin^nl^General, FoiU and 

Tdegra^, CakuUa. 

1028 ^MoUEETp Mimjahi FhzI Abdid, Oi^nuiiiM CoRtge Lihrary, 

Rydtrahad, Dccmn, India^ 

^fbEDiiKb^ iBm&il AbdtilE&p 21 AinfalalJa Z 41 H, Cflfriillidp /rtdid. 
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1919 *M(J5rp, R,* CeamiK Ban.k^ nr, K^Tti. 

19SS *MoSoia, {jcirmakli Smgb, M A-, S&tittr Sit-b-Judf/c. Pun-j^r 
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jiHJAiEMifyp I^ii^raK /ritf. 

]&82*tSMa&aJi;, H- BaUoUp LL^D.^ Surr^:^. 
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*MoirHtii 51d. Ihp CkifJ TUv Bharat iMuruuc^ CV.* Jammu, 
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*^^kvuu}, Kfama Eatiadiir A^ha Min*. CJ^E,, The Shtikk^A hfarkei, 
AMhar„ Basrah^ leaf. 

-MiTaA5()(*ri-5Al>nj, Mufti, Fortiyn Secfila^ Gailml 

Qoiitan. X>ui. Gunlaspvr, Punjab, India. 

•MgBEHJi. M. it., a.M.D.. Ilinda P.O., 24 FarpanoM, iJ^pjaf. 
*Mi'KEHJEK, Ai,h^i Tell, M,Sc.. Snft. of gdutaliom, IJkwi. Stait Stoiaf, 
Dttm* Btniar,. C, India. 

1923 "Afru^lViiiL. C«il J., 2( Jfajyfrii Termce. Edinhur^^h, StaOand. 
*MriX'Ellp Utx RcIqIioIiIb EinMietltl, Bee Ck^mnite, (Jftrmany. 

1927 Muti^ Profenor F* W- K., Museum fUr VSiherkvnde^ 

Berliner Simsee 14* BerUn-Zehkrniorf.ime, Germany. 

•MiJtxjci, PromiilhA N^th, Rsi Hahhdar, Bhftrrnlbuijbhumi, ]29G&rM- 
tM/lw Street, Skombaear, Calcutta, India. 

•Mlks, W., eja Bee. C. O. CaUkrop, The Btetary, Shxtj^rt, 
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■MuLAiTAfi Khak, Khaa Bnlwlut X^wAb, Direcktr,. Injormaiion Bureau, 
Albert HaUM, Lahofe, Punjab, India. 
fMTAi^Sp Prof. J. L,, O.H-E., M.A„ B.Sc,, KruFCGUe^, Oxford, 
•MrsoB^, OaL IL E., MAlmfBja Sir Sri Krtibnu^im Wulivur B^Wur 
G^C.^L,0,B.E., 01, The pahee. Bangalore, 

1911 *tNABffA, H.H. FMwid i.Arjumwid. iliWja RjpudinMui Smeb 
lWrmdr*Bjawdurpof,J>iiii^, atugn 

•XADAfcp A. Hr ArtibAchj^ i^subiT^ Sipokasi, S. India, 

‘Naj^^ IW. CkaiHl, M.A.. B.L., Zamindga^, 43 Indian Mirror St,, 
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•NilDO, Dr fi S^npi^u. L.iI.S, A«dni gnauir. .Isi.| IVdie Pa^it, 
Aisamolnd iHet,, Dtctan, India^ 

*K*j^ Dr. TeUiehtiry ilsdhBTu, Jfpamjwt j7oB,migrio»B-, 
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ly^ *KAiaii:* John P., 14 Eitad, Oiford, 

]D29 SbeLkh Wali-Md., Bwneiarp^ LiitflXr^ Soci^t^. Dharumpara Etiad^ 

Pftliala, Pufijaht India. 

1929 ^XaillILUli. Y. tliftuihSmn^ Koiin-Oakhot^ 

Bojf. 1923 Nalli^o. Vnl. Ckrio A., Vm JtKopo Unffni 2, Eomt 4Di, Italy. 
192^ ’HAHASWiri a H-^ San TAinw, Hiyk Poad, 

Jl^pon^ S, itidia^ 

102S XaSdtiiatu, S. C.p 112 Gomr Sir€tt, [i\C. L. 

1929 *SAnATn, (^ind* Pay a»d AeaJttHlj QJTrfrp Secrtiariai, S*W 

DtlAif India. 

ll^2l( hlugllt. High Conri Fain^p U.F.^ India. 

1907 *XAUJjnnrAClUll, B., Rml Bahodqr, AtrA., ifof pV#(I Dimior of Arcitmaittgy 
ih MyKffT i J/u/^fArnwiw, India^ 

000 1®20 *NAaATl5fp Brij, >LA.. Hilitary Atetw. Senrke, c/fl Allahabad Bonh bid., 
I.>akartf India. 

1926 *NjJtAffAHA4WAHT, Rr, TAjctranaffi PA}., Madura DuIiihA, Sm India. 

1900 *NAH.m4S, <7. K., P.O., Bandtay, Imtiar 

ljl2y ■NAHaLLX, Larhhj HaI .jAlumni, Officiating LoJ^ 

T^ruiniHjir fof TTonn^n, Ilydcmhad, Sind^ India. 

JD2y •XAJtSUJs, SitA Bu Jagooidl, lady Suptni^ Mnniripril Girit* Sdiinda, 
Scho(d Board £>#«> ,5i nrf, India, 

1924 ^NaTH; PtofesAOr Fr^n^ Samtlftn Dham CoH^gt ofCam X'iv.*bganj,. 

Cawnpoff^ India^ 

1926 •Xatiia, F^resBor Arjaiip M. A., Hindu Sabha ,4 mi-iifAarj PiiA;d6^ 

India, 

IJJiO •Nav aoibe, Br N.p 3L£., tfo Navagire A- Ca.^ rriminh jPonunim iVfnwf, 
€ih Eumthaneada, PoH 4, B^mhay^ 

1U215 •XAr*tH7t O. J, ^'uiifiiifACn, Fadary Hirndar^ City Itnpoti d- Expori 
'2nd Line Be^tck, Madrast S. India,. 

1927 *Xaxtm, MnliAcmiiaJ:, 31.A.^ Ctiirtrmiy^ AHgark, U*P., India. 

g^Q 1 930 *Nsti^ i>r. Aockiw, ■i^jifvn'^j HolH^ Kandy^ Ctytofi. 

lew el R,, C,LE.* l.as_, Cdr/fiClOf*# Haasi. Agra, P,P, 

1023 ■NrurHEf^Tp Ptol, Fwj R, Oldbury PtacA, Ighihain, 

1919 *N]t4rrO^, 3llfci Frfmc«c B., cja Miu Hay Caopfr, Sandrack, 

ByA. SusteM. 

Isys S^NlCdOtALO^p Rx Arp lJttnIl.„ Sir TAowiwr ^efann'j PniJi^^K^ ^jf AmbK, 
12 Ilarwy KfL^ CamhridgA 

1924 •XnAMcrDDUffp A. H. ML, Ph.D., Otmunia Gniv. ColUge, Hydembad, 
Dtccan^ 

1029 •N£jlllX» EVfctx SoDit, EFoodAniirn^, Sandfitld Partf iMrbg, Liverpool. 
l§2^ ’XoitAiri, Bfljhir Ahmnd, B^p c/9 Dr. Uumin, MM-, C7in| 
Surgtonj HandUf V.P., India. 

1927 *XoPSitt Hflfbprt ViuidcT Vocd, Eln^ural, Shamhy Qrten., Sumy. 

1019 •XoMDiJ, WkniDT U. TAK. 7 W. 67(A Si., A"fM York, V.S.A. 
g£Q 1922 »Nq?rrH'Hij?rt+Capt. H.p Malay C-S*, Arot. DUt, Offierr, Lower Pmi, 
F.M.S. 

9L13 •XdaTtailp E+ 1.C.9 ^p Duiriki and Sre*ions ludgA Jhaneu V.P. 

1914 'KoifCE, Sir Frank, O^.L, C,Il,K., c/o Hrindlay A- Co,, Bombay, 
India, 
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1^27 •Xctt lutOTr KliaJl Bakadm- Sheikb, M.A,, c/o EdtiOliion Dtp^mtnf^ 
Lo^irre, fndid. 


10^2 *0‘BM¥SF-BErrLE^ P, Er, Plat Douel ^Md, Jitk^, C.L 

J&30 •O'DwifKS, J* C,, £<^ieinp TtAnim, Persia* 

1019 ^t^KK, A. W,* 35 Z>enB«wJt £forf+ Suutj:. 

1SS4 SOlukam, a E. A* W.* 21 CourffieSd M&xd. S,W. T. 

192* OrrENJiEUC, H. J., 4>6 JfffwnJ Simf* IK. L 

192& •OrrEfiLKiai, Baica SIei Fralhrir von, Bavi^ifplai^ Up BpUj*- 

CharlMienhurg, Germajty, 

8S0 ] 9] 3 l^^T- SL W-, The Esctartf^ ii^arnham^ U^Ktk^ itr+ Bcuingitaiit. 

1917 •OeEUflM* Lt,^L A.. RJLM.C., D.S.O., e/o Mtm*. BoH A €a., 
3 WhiithaU Plaet,S,U\l. 


1023 P*<PE, K*¥, Wfclter Sutton. B.A.. B.D^ AcAocrf of Orienlol StMAitr, 

Finsbury CiVeiUp E^C* ^ 

1009 *PditaA-'3fALL, ^LUj, ifyo A^ilJKtfitrp Panffsb^ 

10211 • PalatRiTA PPANp K.* B. 07 Daftnth Moad, BUtmfDrd nUl^ A\ lU, 

1928 ‘pAara. rkndit BindiuwAn P™adp B.A.. LL.B.^ Foti'l of JUahahad 

lliyh Courtf Sanilly Cify. U^Pnt Indm. 

IKS *PAEA3f At ITASCA. S,. ^ ffiowfcijtftU Suf^y, AnnsodhapunS, Ceylon. 

1024 »Pajia»JTI, V. M,A.. LIm*B^ Prof, cf Safukrit, Ferymson 

't7afl.p Poona ■ 200a Sadaship Poth, PooRd. 

1029 *PAl0ALt Aiii4mAth+ B^^ Toheildar^ Kannk .ITrrndiV J'ajnmiir, AuAifiNiir 
iSloi^, India. 

IKS PAMia, Df. \\\ Ruahtoa. E^l InHUiUion, AlhemnrU Btreet, IK, F 
840 \W} •tPAELA Kjmipi. T3io RaJa ot. Ganjam, Madfus. 

1058 Paxfia^ Y. R„ FeliaiMhip 51 Lnnca^tr CaJtr, IK. 2. 

IKS •Patiiae, SbMtri Solum LaL V%nbli™i i/undi Earn £)a*. .Wwilnt 
-Phi India. 

10 M ^fPATiALA. H.II. IdAhAisjcUitnifn Sir BbiupindAT Sio^h. MaJiIihIat 
E dhidur, G.C.I.E., G.C.S^L. O.B.E.p, ti|+ Pijiidlit SloJfp JPahj^i^. 

1029 *Patht, Piuutit A. Kim&biubfiii^ 130 ^firtAdJu Road. Pulialam, 
P.jB, Madras^. India. 

IMft 'Patithxi*, Vn. G.. B.A.. L.T,. C«*ip. 

J/dlu^, E. India. 

1029 PateTp I>r. Jd BoAtur Cuiaetji, 43 Clarytt StFtrl^ IK, L 
Hoy. J0S3 Peluot. Pbol, PfcuJ. Uyion d'hmntur, LL.D.^ Pro/, ou 

CcHbye di Pnancfl, 3fl Pm de Feifcnnc. 7^ 

1919 PiN^EMp XormiAq BL. Jt A,. UCHfioit Hili, A\ IK, S. 

1919 •Peei^ Edwonl Walker* Member of Council Cesdon Bnin^A P.,4^,, 
H alaurwi. Km. Ceyion. 

650 1919 t §Pisoitvi, E. a. IL, F.S. A,. Hoy. Tmi Qrm James Si.. W.C. J . 
1K3 Dr^ J. C.p Pmwrfpd, p?f, ColUge, San Thome, Mylapotr, 
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IS23 •Prbjot, H. C. V.p United Smice Ctmb, €hMirrin^f»t. Rotid^ 

Calcniia, India^ 

lOSfi PmIua ^ubdI, Litt.Dr, Dlfirkt Jud^^ Kand^^ C^ifScn^. 

10S$ *P|x»4Hht, A* F. L. Kh V. XniiitiiULbi^ fanliert l^ndkiTd PrtJtidemi 
rttJifir f^Rj, {T'anjoM />i 4 .}* hS. India. 

1S25 *PTLXil, X. KimdiLswamjrH Chanda Ti^ Fatliagraharant P^O* Tanjm, 
S* India, 

no *VtLl^L, k*0 Sahib C. V- Dorajwanii, CtKnuMir^ XlVffiru^ 

Sn Iw^dia. 
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tOBi ^ PiLur, T. S, DuniiorsriLrazn^, S* ^ ndui. 

1319 *FIluT 3 i G. Hurry K.» 2 Piuiyre SL^ Rangoon, Biinna^ 

1319 •i’tLTEH, Rev. W. T., 122 Ytdona Apfnue^ HoJUin^*, Snsetx. 
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Allahabad. 

ISSl SPLV|3iia3. ThwpliilM Qr, LL,D.. 10 Oxford JM., A". W. fi. 

1020 i^Uiieck E, Principal Farsi tirbaiji U. ScK, 20 Virioria 
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113 S 4 •Flacti, G. IV., B. A,» LL.B.^ I.C.S.p tf/o Grindla^ ^ Cfl., 154 Pa/fwHWHJ A'r.+ 
S,WA^ 

1923 •PoiiABiJ, Mt1t+ 29 Dtiddgh Jytreei^ S. W. K 

1910 *^F0iFE, Mibb AfflLoA EtbeU M.JL.k Prin.. GoHr ZtnOHa Cidl., Ppdifabad^ 
Decran. 

070 1924 •PappeB. Fref. Vniv. of Califonia, Berkeley, Cal, U.S.A. 

I9ffl) Douglua D.* JOfl AVip Road^ A^6. 

1&93 HoTTi 1020 •Pou&iS, lools 4o la ValJiho, Prof d rUniiersiid dr Oand. 
€0 Arrive Motikst Uhk, Brustrls. 

^PorSTEK, Cftpt. 6lr H, Bart.p p/o ^oAiikKm, Clapham d.+ J^orrit^ 
!20 O'ConntB StreeJ, Spdnep^ ^ujtfralid. 

1929 •Pkabka^^ Pa™ Mani Laksbiui XiblU, Kalimpon^^ Bengal India. 

IF29 *Fbas^ai>, ilu-aJut M.A^i 4jsfll+ Professof of PhitMoph^f Robertson CoBrgtt 
J uhbelporef V. F., India i Oi!p FpiC^ia Roadf Cambrit^^ 

J928 •I'^awaOt PaiMi» Jadutiaiiclam* SLA.. A«L Master, Smndurp Tmining 
Sthocl PJO. Mahendre^ Paimw India. 

1922 *FiniOi;» Thfl Hera. J. Dyneloy^ Fb.D.p Minuter of the. U.S..A, to iht 
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1929 ‘QaemU, OyiMi GhulAmr Mohiuddln^ M.A.^ 112 Goteer Sireeit H'.C. 1. 
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*RaIIMAF. Sr A-p FierWJie Trdtnin^ Camp^ Gurdospur, India. 

^Rai,. BA.hwaat+ R^ra At^Alanl Commissiontr Punjab, 

efa Mtssre. Thos* Cook A Sans, Berkeley Sirtei, W. 1. 
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Pfti^bu, //a/diiaQp Jl^nU U*F^ f^di^. 

R4i SaMb S, But#, J«tf. Jeet^. to HJl. rAc JfaAaraja 

fl/ Psliok, Panjat. 

•RlMiDjJ, fl.. B.A,. UeaJMoMtf. Board ^igh Stiool, Jeyj^, Vdo^i. 
paUtm, Indio^ 

*KAa42tAr^A3TElST^ V. V.p F«far4iRUjn, TamjiWi* S. ifjiifvi. 

”RAMAS:wAia, P, K„ //anut Unmttmn Pjt), Trickitiopofv, 

$.Ind»u 

tUjroLK. Hu-liwt Nitl, MA,. Pb,D„ I.E.S., 10 Hoad, HUkmond. 

3vrrt^. 

*RAirKl?f, J. ThaEmoB, I.G^y GenwiiMionv^ iJniio I}ivi*hn, 
Gfindiny (t Ce.» 54 ParHameni SL^ -SJK, 1, 

^RAlfitfS, W. S. do Gajbe^ SvjKnKtti^rit ^i/ N.P., 

*R*rv. th. L. Nirwimbn. 30ti LiVtf Ai Chdts Stmt, G.T, Madm, S. India, 
•RiO. M, Sankitnt, J7auan Touto, Mfoore, S. India. 

*Rio, V, L Nanijriui#, B.A,. LT., Municipal aijfi ScJmt. Jlaspit, 
Iftfdrrt# Png.i. /ndi’tf. 

JHafsoSi E. J.p 5itA., /Vo/, dj/ S'afljtril, 8 Oart^rid^. 

^RjiTDOIUtp L. litttt* Pnwl, Pah amt ^mimlar. X^tumb^anj, indw. 
*RAW«iCh7c, J. Nrfc i^framjporv ^r/dni|Kire^ /udiw. 

H, G.^ LRS., JVtnei^, B^cean Po&nau 

“Ray> Hobi Cbnndfa, c/(> C^rlmfia UttirtTniv, 

Ca^mQ, India^ 

•Rat, Bftba Jttemin K.^ B. A., Am* ^ 573$, CoinJIo. 

•Rat, SfciaL KumRr^ M.A,, X4m41F o/ X^^Adjnltyq, Dayarampur 
Ritjthahi, Benyal. 

Bmtti. F> W., &S /f«riry JIJ,, Af.lT. 10. 

'Rsdpt, S. B*bu, Zimitaitirof yaspslan. " Sorioilai,'' Tfi*™, itadniM, 

/tmimIp 

*Reiuia!(, M[L Jaaituf, M,A., Prof. Otnumia Univ, CsJf., Hyderabad 
JJatan. 


♦Remus, Sid. Nwuiur, sr.A,, 17 Btii Rood. AthAnhad, Mia. 

■Rw. PendR Biibtshwer Nath. OJ/Kor-i^-Ciargi Aftb. Dnpt. and 
Sumau FsiWic JoiShpar^ Ittdia, 

atUintferi, Finland. 

1923 RaoootWiJm. NikoUu#, dnin, Frtf. da- StmMtelun. Spraehin. 
Gmi CTihf., UnjroroUiiltptatl 5, Grot, Anttria. 

Spnd. of Patboto^. Punjab Tctrrinary 

F. J,. I.C^ e gj ^ g 

•Rrnttrr. a B., 27 A>»irw± Hi.. Sanding 
•RiCKHies si™. IV. R. g. Brrmm. Garmooy 

t^l>lifr). C.Maiy. ISi. H„htt HiB, Camt,rid.jt. 

Caldocott, Brudttp R«txF, Add^nrat, Dtrbi/skirr, 
Hlwi. Mmuiv ALh S&uffor,, C.A, /sdiop 
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Syed Abd H,+ 31A^, LUE* /n™ie Tm 

720 1910 ^BoBKfiTSo:?, Al^iAoder, M-A-, HMop CoUeg^ Na^pur^ G.P.^ 
indite. 

10^ *BoDRfn^^p l^wand* i>o/<wr of StmUk Idin^iui^j, UniKvrtHsf 
CoUtye of N- TToItt^ Holy^tod 

19^ "Bo^WOsTh Tlwdom M.A.P DJ>.p f/niHTtit^ Uaiha^*f Parkt 

Cardiff. 

1019 Egusotslq, F. BrnRH, B,D; Lond,, L,E,C.P- LonA, M^R^C.S, EsgL, 
12 Edst BUI. 3.W. 10. 

1921 •RorKCTi, Qm. K.* 3LA., 3l0 Rif^ntik Uj-tt** *V«t Fori Ci^^. 

1029 ^RtrtiKJE, MujCFT G. H.. 24 York .4wJiw, jEfof«, 

19L0 RoQKlp Mortiniei'^ 9 f^emeni'a Inn^ 1F.<7- 2. 

1928 *RorMAiri Dobgry^ Kai BAludiir^ ShUlong^ A^tam. 

1024 "Rewt, EL E, I.C,S* t«fcOi Ehrvbitrry, lou^klanu Ettcx. 

IfNJS “RoSBp H. a., LC^. (ret=)p Ot^ Oltn^ 3i. Brtladef*^ 

700 1029 *Ko3CSTIIAL, ¥. B., CAh/ Xisam"* 3iai< Kip., Secundtmbad^ 

Ikxxan^ India. 

IS04 jRnisa, Sit E* Dcnwti, Kt, CLE.+ Ph.l>.p Sokooi of Orimlni 3iudifJ^^ 

FiM^Hry Cirtn*, £.€. 2. 

limi lUmr, Lij?iiL.CoL E. R.. LM.S. (ret.), lOl WrH HUL W. 15. 

iSfll Wi H. D.+ ytt.Ppp liudoa J/oBWi Camltrid^^ 

1029 *RowTiirai, 31. H. KluEt 3[uhiiniftd, libdiMiyaidrnur^ P.O. Mtidura 
S. Jndia^ 

1024 "Rof, Virgabwu LI^B.p High Court* Ghaiipur^ 

/ndiai 

1921 *RoYp The Huq. R4lj& 3f. Xr, ChAudbiiry oE Soatoah^ I Atipem Park 
Eaad, AiipoKt Officii Win. 

J92€ RotB 9, ALin Susui, Al£xz|}li;li9 Clvk, 12 Grotnnor Etrui^ If. 

L927 "RoEiKi^p PiiiHlil Samp XaraLOp B.A.p Brii^Cp Amrilior, Pnoffik, 
India. 

192S *Ro3ti>0?t^ B&i SiiMb DEnramp Brad Ma^trr^ GowTamrnt Lraihct- irofif i^jp 
ScAmiI, Cdiraf»r«. U*P~p india^ 

740 1921 RcBrNSTEESTf B.. 55 Tufkn Sir^t, S. If. L. 

1872 *tR0TTOlfJ7p SmsiEfy'M Hydro E*taidiM\m€7dt Mailork. 


Hoti. 1^ Si(3JiADp Gtb, RcgiifiniiieiTalv ProL Eduard, lfcm«r Str. I2p 
Btrlin, If. 

19*44 "tSAOili. aitila, Li.. Dr, Rfiftodar, T'ica'C^i>i«<illor^ Ddki CRiKr»iy, 
5 Pifwpon Haadf Lakcirt, India. 

1024 *SAaAR, Seth prem, Banktr, 6 FrruirpoFf Eoad^ India^ 

1917 ^SahAp Dt. Radhika X., 10 Lmhmiknnda, BtAurtf Cif^. 

1927 SaUj-Ruetb, fL, 30 CA™w*mi Gm/cn^* If ^ 0p 

1928 AbduJ 3[umiQ, Bv.Ar* LL.B 4 * 4790 A^ulOi //yJ^rgiMd. 

/Pldlffh 

1028 ■SLu/ap* Sajyad. B.Ar, Profam of VrdUu Omania Vmvcr*ittf €alUgr^ 
Kin^ Eaiki Baadf Hydrr^^^ad^ HtiKant India. 

102ii •SALStPpi^ B. Anuid, BvA^* L-T.^ c/o f/ Bdi, If..4., Head- 

mlFirt**^ Oorrmmrrti Trsiftpny Ikkofd for Ifainrn, Udipi^ S. ITdin^^ 
HiMrict, India. 
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U^r OF MEMiSEltS 


1U19 Suj^iTAT, W. J. S-, 49 FtGmn Rd., AMr 

1923 ‘S^JlXK rJTXTI MtSl O.^ M, A.g 1#.T.| Jfd^nu Sdu£iaiio^l Stfrict^. Cannanwe^ 

JlalahaTi India. 

1927 *Si4JJi^ Kjwkhyft Lftlp P*0* Bhikhurt. i>u<+ Pu^joAf 

India. 

1930 Lc^fl d^, Edtnttnrffk CrtmnK CafoHtipi C'fffepii, 

1921 Rftjft JawaMr SbgK^ &-4e»Jurp Rvlin^ Ftudahr^ Chitf of 

i Oiritiioi FoJace}^ C.P* 

1395 *aiJljiWjje» aF* Ore^ JVurt, A*COL 

1891 Hw Bilm, M.L.A.^ CirCI IdnAS, Ajnhrr^ India, 

J929 *SABai^ Kujiwjir dmiiid Kiunui, Saifda Ajmert, Ittdia. 

1&28 y. X.. 529 Xant^n PriH. Fiionfi, India. 

Ho?ih 1923 SikAEifip Praf^ Jailu XatL, CJ.ELp BtJk+p Fie^-C^AarKEFFar CdkvUia 
Unimsiif, SiMOt* HaUXt 

7^0 1929 T. E. \.^ Edi^r attd Ffi^pfieiof^ SfA#: d^^u^Anf and tf\* JBo^a^ria 

PftM, Chingirpvt^ Imiifi. 

less •iaAlKWp ]>. Sv^TOopCIu JaU Bhn*han K\ui Shifr^manK 

■Sunc^' HfidaUr CatCKpon^^ Indin. 

1920 BtukiyftJAK B.A,, LLK, Siirrafa Btnar^ San^. aP^ /sdia. 

Vm *SABT07f. Dr. Qtsor^, Editor of ImU, Ilarmtnl Library 1^1, Crnnhidat^ 

Man., U.S.A. 

1902 fS*a5j<H>jfp l>tkVbl 32 i^nim SL, W, L 

1920 •BatUK Punubottimi BaI Kiiahjm* B.A., LKM, Snb(^ln iii> Jvd^, 
Bhandaru. C.P., India. 

1929 "SaSb^Ap M^to, iVAifldp PinjdfT, Chairman, Stirmmii Bi^Ian 

Libmrjf, Aittif AAkrtim^ IlardOh C\P., Inriid, 

1920 *£AXas'Ap L,, L.C.PJS^ MidKoI Officer 4 tl Dhwnaaru, Fartabgark 
{OadA), India. ^ 

1919 'SAYg*, Hev. A. B.* BtHan Lodgt, BexhiS aM^ta. 

1974 tl^ATCVip Rgr, A- H,, D.Litt., LL.D^ D.D,» ilD2(. Vicx-pREaii>iKTp. 
Qnern^M Cidk^t, Ojfard j 8 ChalmtrM Crc«€ni, Edinbutsk. 

770 Haiff. 1923 SoHEttp Fim Viaoeiit, O.P.+ Prof. iTAMA^alo^A d rj^<aU dt* 
Haute* Eiudi*, 4 bis, rue da Ckerche Midi, Paru, 

1920 -SoiOWHiBap Lt-Col. R. a ¥., 2nd BuiL BeafoHh HigMnnd^^ 

ChoMwood Lod^, iSoWp HeFwfirdehirt. 

190j •StTHtABEa* F. OttOp PkD., HoUenaueritr. 09, EUl^ Germanf. 

1924 Scnwmgis, *Veij? iS^Jid Si., W. 

1921 •SaqrttAirp, Patrick J.* h\.\., I.QJB., SuB^Hw, Ma^itrulri, Beiiiah 

Chotnparan, BHuit, India. 

1003 ^Bechdd^p CiMrlM M>A., iM^urw tn Pernan atfd Mnmihu 21 NoriA^ 

maar Road^ Orfirrd. 

19219 8xiiowicii« Mm. IV., J J UlnnU (hrdtiu, Cht]f»t IFott, S,W, 3, 

1923 *SnDiii»*t.8Tif. Major Erik, 296 J-Ios* Chilr JW.. Ba«akok. Siam. 

1927 ’SKinrJii. froleflaor L. Raja Ram, M.A.. Proftujr of Slaih^mntif, GoH. 
lottrmtdiith Ci>thgt, Gojrot, India, 

1923 SmoMasr, a G.. M.D,. F.R.S,. C«irl Lev*. r«t Balion, Oxford. 

780 1987 *5111, Rep. Gml™ E.. KL-i-H., * o Jiuit**an P»m. Vrppry. Uadtoo. 

1929 *Ss^, Anuw^, 4 Jed^ Snttutn Lanr, EniaUif rubefla, India. 
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11^27 'SeSp Jyqtu Gorimlil, Fh.D., Fm s^kaai Strain Colcutfa., 

1924 "SEslt CliaqdiB, 22/1 Cmk Horn. Calctiila, India. 

1927 "Stif, SuModim Nath* SLA.* Fh.U^i. Luniurtr in Maratha HUiary, &S7iaU 

HouXr Cakvtto^ India, 

1913 SiftMONiTA, Lmqb CwtAui Diica di* P^ino Coiianu 13 Fifl 
f^iafaina Jffdicip 29 lialy. 

1920 ^Srrff, Kunwar Bj^evbw&r B,Se,, Ta^wfrfar of Ifai^uddinpurp 

Nolrn^ £h4. Si^apuF, U*F-t India. 

19M 'Serin, Q* ft^ Ball Gou, pnnjah, India. 

1930 ‘SewFU^ Qi- Tiic F^dlmcikip Cluh^ 1>1 Gait, R'. 

1929 •tSHAH, TnhbuTundaa L.* -IS^ Bitildinyit^ /*rfB«-M Siritt^ 

Bomtmjfr Indm^ 

790 1925 ■Sills, IVm Tin, 67 Jifaung Khino St., Rang^n, Burma^ 

1920 ^SlLiNFEH, S. Haiflii ThairurdiEOstt, Ditt* Moradabad, E7.P.^ India, 
I9^(fi •SllASMl'MllAJi, Satan Piaet, Colombo, Cttfltm. 

1920 ^jiLRML, ChAtarTiedl I>?riirlfier Prwdp SHJiiU'Mbhlubana, £d. ^aidHi 

Sarmtm^ 7S0 Dtpaganjy AUahabad, U.P. 

1926 •SS 4 EMm^ 31, B. EtaiDAp Gi8 IlMndrtd FttiBoad,, 2faB<Jtraram^BangajQTi^ 

S. India. 

192$ *R nA.ViM M.^ Ne^gfridr* Nq-th^^ RnLa, £707 JsV*W#, jljjTUp India, 

192-1 *Ru* itM±, Patvdit V- A-R.1.B^A„ PAjim4*oa CiPlf Engintcring CoBtgf.^ 

Rmrbtx, U,P. Pmmm* India. 

192$ *SllAnHJl, liaghunath Satui)’^[Lr M.A,^ Pari Hoad^ Jaipur City, Rajpvtona, 
India. 

192A "SHAiMA, S, U; MJI-* Pre/- of Eiitofy, D.A.V. CoHog^. LaAaT«. 

1938 *SttJiTlsJ, K. Vd Hidh»JaTAb.iia, E.A., Bi. PauVt lUg^ Tejicrif, 

jITudro#, S. Indkfr 

190 •SntHABcrpniMp S, Alamgrr Inlamie CuituKp*^ Civil Bervicn Bmim, 

ilydrraliad, Iktcan, India. 

1928 ■SlEElFllp PpofMar Ahdai ^lajld^ ^LA,+ S.E. Collcgt, Bahawalpur Sial€, 

India. 

1929 SDXFTAHn. n, W„ Holel Cam&nd* Uuntit SHvt^ H',C» 

1921 ■SstEJiMAN, M. L-. B.A„ LL-B-* Btgijftrar^, High CaUti., Indor^r C, India^^ 

1957 ^SimjA* PraFcMor WTndan^a-Zjkmm Sid-, C^jiiisref Bakamatpur, 

India. 

1914 ^SHrTTLKWOHTfi, H- Le*, LC.S-i 3$ iamboWif Boad^ HampMfOit, y,\y, 3- 
105s Smntql^ ^lamoor KuBaiUp D,A^, rf Badaunf C.P., India {MtMtt, T, 
Crook d- Btrkclty Sfrtti, IP, 1), 

J9^ *SlDPl9lt Md. Hajuui, B,A„ faiwxndi Khan^ Gujrtin^la, 

Punjab, India. 

J936 -SnjPiqT, Muhamiuad S5ftbnyTp PbJ> , ^I> A*nto^ Frofm^r of Idamk 
CntiuTt, Cnkniia Univertitp., India. 

1929 ^SrarHJOM, Prsfemot I>, Cr, D^D,, Calltgt., Oxford. 

810 1029 *SrNOAt, SaBdac 1^ Enrjimtrt Safidan,. Jind Biatt, Punjab, India. 

1928 'Sisaa. Balvant, M.B,. B^,, OpAMaTwiC Surgion nnd Msiical Adtiitr 

ia H-II. lU Baja Sahib Bahadur of Kokia, P.O. ChachkrauH, 
KnUia Siatr. Panjabi India. 

1929 'Siifan* B™] UbuMPp l.C^,. diw^^nJ Jfflpwfrtilf and C<Jkciot, lltdira, 

U.P., Indio. 
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1028 Dorati Nwadmn Raja, of MongliyT^ Bihar dacf 

OruMr /pu/io. 

|Q^ *SlKGH, Harj^ian, Mmd Maata- D^,V\ Sehxl, U.P. 

1907 *^1X011. Ejkkuap Sirdar of Nahhap Maf%di PAuI, tia BhaUnda^ iV. W, 

ItailtBay. 

1027 *Snros, Kba^an, B.A. (Padjab)^ &up^ni4nd<ni M^kal DiredoruU^ 

Arm^ Ifmiqmrtrn^ Simla^ 

1020 ’Sison, Kttnwar lYem PraUp, iiathm^^ San^mr, Punjah, Indm. 

1D27 •Sd!OF^ Purui, M.B., BrS,* Indian A^miaHomf S/S2 Pitikm 

Lanty Biurakf iraf. 

1928 *Srrro9, Baja RaghticaDdaiii Pmaad, M.Li.A.v IfoRjf^yrp 

Iftdia^ 

SW3 *Sisonp Sa^lar Ebagat, P^par^ India* 

1028 T. Ram Chaiidirr, P.t.Sr, Sapi., KiLiken Ikpi,^ 

Rajputanaf India^ 

1024 *Sr:rO^ B, M- P-^ IToEagtifar 0/ Khapradih* PJD^ Uaid&ffonj, Fy^bad^ 
OudM^ Indiis. 

1020 "SnaH^ Sardar Aaftp BciUr Intp^xie^r ia Punjab (Jo^traiaeafp e/o Cam- 
wreial Eoak Co.^ BmndrtJA P^ad^ Lahari, Indm. 

1020 Tbokur Raidii Palate !U.A., Hindi PrafoKr^ Udai-Praiop 

Btmrt4 Cana, India. 

180S *tSijriiA^ Kmiwax IL Palp Baia EMt* P.O. Agm^ U.P.t 

1913 *3iNil4, Baba Rudrm Dat^ M.A. > LL.B. p Fatil High-Gauri, LudbiOw, U.F_ 

1920 B&bu Ganapati, Vulyaimtqaf 60 B^liaghaita Jfain Rd., Cokulfa. 

1023 *tS»t:S+ Pr^r DmJd> Ziidiiigd YiUadkid^ SiariMm, 

1000 VV. VV., JhmrhndfirM, RamilruTp Paid, Si. HcrU. 

830 1020 Ssm-Bp Lt-Cd. G. MlIw. C.M.G., GS Pmthe^er Tar., IF. 2. 

]02i 3 SiiLtbcVp SJ.A.^ BiFtciaTf irag Bagkdad*^ 

Hd^t. 1000 Bvouck nrrKdadirji4 PtpL. <Xp ^'apflifrhJv flip IlaUamL 

102s *&JS£aTAJni,t?p C, S. H,p ChUtFimrkgrtnj, J^m%, U.P., India. 

1030 H-H- Mabaraja Sri Sif Fir Sinpb I3«o^ ILCJ-E^p nip ^^onpar 

PfudataFg tu Samhalpur^ India.. 

1027 *£ 000 , Rai Sahib Tara Clumd^ Gify, Punjnb, / ndia. 

1030 Kbad Sahib Ahm&d Ali, LJkg.. VAawk Mvfiian* JuHundur 

Cdp. jpMJijtffi, /n^fia. 

1020 •ScwfnULL. W. E.. M-A-, pn^* a/ GAibM, 4 Bradmar^ Ed.. Oxford. 

1022 •Swa, Cap!, Harold H. M., A.Bt tCM^ iliU^idc. OraamMi^gt* KtmL 

1018 *SElKA7CTAJira4, Brl*., CkieJcpdy l/oi/raj. 

140 1020 ^SMjnvA^ACTAM. a S.p \LA.* ^ Iluiarp, Packaiipippa^i CaUtgi, 

30 KHd^nappa Haickst AEpr^aAans'ini SfrcrJ, Mndm, Eu^ 
S. Indiat 

1027 *Swr*sTATa, H, L.* liLA.* Arxk. Sumy ffiirf. 0/ India, Simia^ India. 

1010 *STaii^HQLBTEL!i, Raroii A. efa FMng Club, Piking, China. 

1007 "t^artWo^p Hp £., !&[.A., BpSc., I.E^S., Printipal, PrEMuUn^y CoSUgt, 
Cakniia^ Uuiled Smin Cluh, QukuUa. 

1923 ■SrtMEfiJtktfltBlf, Tk., Fb+P-^ AcadraK dai Sci^ciMt t/tniitgrad, Ewfuia, 

1887 •iSnis. Sir AuteU K.CJpB., Pb.D., P.Sc.^ F.B,A., tfa PoP- 

maMiF, Sfina^mr, Kashmir* 
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1S24 Mis D. J,^ 3 Bitherd^m Hoad^ 3, Indi4. 

Lt,Lionel IMS. (wt), 4J fetTro, W.**. 

lOOS ^Stei'XNS, Gt^ffD F. A.f TJU AmnlmT^ 

1921 *STETEf(S*S* W. B.^ 0-liU., Prof* q/ lit^tTra} ^ Stmkic 
7 C<iit^ Ccuri, Tht UniviT^tsf, 

@50 *^EWABT, J. A.* l.CB.p tfo T. Coot if? Son^ J^an^wnap i^urmo. 

102^^ ^Stdcis, Mm. dc Bniivair^ Ladus* (}aFiioit Ciub^ 5 £fmi4TfipF Stmei^ ir. ], 
191S Stoiun^ CL n* lAbrar^, India £?#«, SJi\ 1. 

1012 ^Stbaubs, Dr. Ofto^ New Ga.^ 8-12, Brulnu^ i^rmdiry. 

1028 Hrituyta^ Mm. CiaHtam* Kent^ Boad* IVtllwood^ Torquay. 

1928 ■Stjm44raiA?cTA?r, V. fi,. Landlord, Siikaisfan Komi via Amba^urai^ 
Madura Sn India. 

IDSa *Stm^ Kb*ii. Boludiir Afitwt MeL All, Mrkith Con*Ktaie and Poiiiical 

Affoney^ Mumti, PfTwian Gulf. 

1026 RaJa at, S^iijflATtiji^r» Sutd StatCf. Punjab^ India. 

1027 ^ScLMAjf. liiliiiq Yntu\ BJt., 112 Coietr Sirtoi, ir,C, 1. 

1924 Hg* Tm%dni . M.A.. B.L,, Hiqh Cl. FiiH4 Tamilagtnm,. 

Chinladripit^ Madrui. 

1S9^ *tSViUTl So]yiA!fA, ILR.IL Prmca, ^ham. 

1928 ^wmmis, Mnu C.t 4;i Smw 0trdfnt, IF* 2. 

16ga*tjSTiHr Brlg.>(^D. Sir Percy ^idleewerttiH K.C.LE.+ CLB., C.SLG.* 
Zd Si. Ctorqi'i Court, Oloucirier Ed.^ /?, If* 7 * 

1018 *TAaoBE, Babu KthHetudim N*lh^ BfiE BfiTan*hi Qkam J^mc. 
Jomeanta* CndcuOa* 

ilKSBi TaBiie S« M.p MrA.r LL.B., £/d Thao. Coot dr Son^ Hf-rkelty 

8$re4i, IF. 1. 

1596 *TAtAEnair, Jyan, Pb.D.^ 5 ^ciriburAf Paiu%aehu rolya, 

Japan, 

1597 ‘Talsct, WftlEer SUnlty, dLE.. afo Ub^ Bant, Ud.. G Pall MaU, 

^.TT. 1. 

1027 "Tai^ei^ ManehAT IaU^ LL.B., Pkader, Chahealf ZXaI. Jkoliim^ 
Punjab, India. 

1928 *TalIHp Md. Simj-nd^din^ 4-144 Jtarhf.r ParanihavtSi. Hyderabad. 

DrtiaA, Sadm. 

Rob. 1010 TaLIA)VUT, E. L. ^ Prof of Oriental Li^niiurM. P^brittqoMte 21. 
Ifthin^OTM^ Finland. 

^70 1914 ^fTAMTi, VntUKn Sri VeU^ udbAn, ton of H.H. 3[Ahmr«jA af Ttwtadcoiv 

f*fiuaBifruiTip Traran&Tr€. 

1924 *Ti3(D03r, Roop Kifttwre* M-A-i. Adewifle-, Kaipi, U.P*, India. 

1928 ^TAtUEBi:!!, MuUa RAmoozi. Foail lUahiyni* CAcuni, Bhopal State* C. 
India. 

1897 "ITatEp Gcoi^e P-i 50 CflsM^JiPswRi#* Bareitlp* tT.P., India, 

1893 "Tat^ S5t:sf Kfi* C.LEp, E.^i-IL, LS.D,^ }faprno* Bbrina. 

L92G *Taixo^ L. F., MrA^# LE^S.k ala UniiVtitp Ean^oont Burma. 

1024 *TlTljOltp Samdelp Dept, of Ai^riridiNire, i^iud^n f^hcvninujiil^^ Pa^ Boj^ 
Xo. 265, Kharianm^ Sudan* 

1011 *'tTcAFi; Eler. Wm. MaivIiaII, M^A., 27 Firtg^ik Jiaad^ Friftlan, Baume- 
mauth^ 
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1S79 •§T*iiFta. Lt-CoL Sis Riehud C.. Bl.. C.B,, CJ.E,, P^.A., F.B.Ah, Hoir, 
VictPwatbisirT.e/e Llojt^t Ba«i Ltd.. A'liitf’* BraiwA. 0 PaU MaU. 
S.W. t. 

19?2 *TE!t)H!rT, Hon. Ur*. Ralb, St Aniu'j JJ'sftor, £uiltni, LovgU^oitgh. 
8S>0 1899 •tliUTCHM, lUv, G. W.. BLi, Cumdtn C^bgr, SydntM. If.S. W. 

1005 Traana, Jahm VTiel, li-D,. 23 BorthmUt M.. E. IS. 
iD28 EEertriiQ] S.^ O.R.R.t A.iinnr to H.llm lAt ^u//m oj 

Mioeot, J/tucar, Po'ntin G*//, 

lOlT *tT^oifi3, EL. 3^ K.A*, Und^ Ldtwviti, ETniixr^^y Ctftfirid^t. 

1924 “Thomas* Kd, LL Ooidoii, Babovi, 3* tv Guiaui* 

180S iTilOSfA*. F. W., M,A.. PIlD,, C.I.E,, F3.A„ Bodtn profittot of 
SaaiirU, 161 fToodilfittk Jitwd, Oi/tird. 

1937 5[* S. H.* B.A.* cjo fnpttittl Sank of India. Qtor^ttowit. 

Madrfl^^. ladm.. 

1018 •THOMiTSbA, Bit Hsrlart, R*rt.. Tkt GU Utmtt. Atpftf Qaiit. Btdt. 

1007 “TaosiFBOX. Sir J. Prrpeoet* K.ClI.E,. «/o ffrindtiu d. Co.. M Porriapirnl 
St., S.W. 1. 

1919 “^Pnounox, R* Gkbspbfill* BLA** B.Tjtt.* F.SiAjp 3Iitbufn Bodot BoaPt 
Hittn Oiford. 

800 1019 “TnoamoK, H, A,. Sapl. H. Shsn Staiu, Lathu). Burma, 

1923 “Tioxau,, 0. TVmplar, 1 Jaffraif JM„ Bromley, KvU, 

1936 *TtaMTimr. S. M. H.. P.O. Bew 3310, Calcutta. India. 

1991 rrotROWiitr, S., Ji.B.E,, 1 n Aifcjiiy Soad. TS-dviv. Palc^int. 

1039 *To*iiiA, Thstur, RudJ^jiilu, Elgin Soad. /JeH,’. India. 

193S Toxiwx. B, N., BUkaadvt A™, Ajmtf. Sajpviaita. 

IjidiOn 

1921 “Tstvew. C. G. c,, I.CB.p iVapptir, C.P., India. 

J9JT “Tritatiii. Prof. Don Dtitt*. BabitFaduurm, Pntna GoIItgt, PtUna, 
Indian 

JKIS 'TaipATma Raru ShanltAJr^ Bailltt Si^wdtri^ PaikMUola Raeafhr^i, 
U.P.f India. 

19J S “TiUfAwr. Pandit Rabi Rp Bcadtc n Modem Ind IIut..Tht tfniccrtilu 
AJlffAobiit/p U.P. 

OOO 1926 “ITiuTTOif, A. S„ Jfiwfim Univtctitp, AlipaTk, V.P.. India. 

1921 •TEOLtbrt RL Boy. MatIi S.. in Carai. Eng. Ck. JUiMtiem. 

SiCid,. Carm, via Japan. 

1021 ^Tbott* a. Cr Canfard Fifinro^i tfihAorju, Dar»^. 
ieifl •TEUMrini, Lt^-Commiindar V, L. B.N.R, ffon. Set. PaUMimt 

Exp. Fand^ Maiton MataraktM, Rue. el MoIaUtam^ Pari Said. 

13528 -Tfi™. rraiiamt r/u tht lial^n CantmL 18p Park Streti 

iSL Stephen Oottrfp Cnicuiia, f ndm. 

1D12 PtoL Lm 31.(1* ^I-Aap f/fleefAmcI\ Siarifori, Brria. 

1910 “Ur. Praf. H.p Seminary of Indotaf^. Tka Tnhotu Itnptrial Uniotreity. 

Swnilai, Japan ^ 

1930 'Urdiwaiubbe, Wkinjin C*pal™», il.A.. 36 Bhoi lIoEaBa. Indor 


£*bite. Bombay, Madura, S. Irdio. 
1993 nV Amr*, V, p, b*A.. J.P., 18 Catiudml Sl^ Bcaniog, India. 
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910 IB27 >V4«PT*F*T1U At*ii, ft. s., B.A.,Sumir.m%m, IT, Ifain $tmi, Tanim. 
S. India, 

1910 •Ojiairt*, iUmji D*, F.B,S.A.. Svatt Cailoft, Gtealior. 

1921 •V4msii Sabib, Mk'nud Ali, Dirtaor «/ fuilie Bhmd 

SMt, C.L 

1927 'Fakha, B«bu SaljrBjlTM, If.A., Tvior tn /ffnrfi and Samkrit, Hindu- 

Mani Academy, Ali^i^abad^ India. 

J030 ^Vauia, Ram E&mar, Lteiunt. Hindi HtpL, Thr UniTtnitu, Athlultad. 
fJ P., India. 

1923 'tVABKA, Prof. SiddhMbwu, JI.A., D.Utt., Siadri. c/o Prime of Waits' 
CoUtyf, Jammu, JnAim. 

leas •S**R5H3fr. H*H PW. M.A.p LIb,B„ Adrntmg, iiijil CauTt. 7 SdmonAant 
RrMtd, AlhMiad, Imlia. 

1P Je '* V M. L., B.Sc^ A WCHM Memltcr ajIndian Academy pf^Uni^m 
To™. JMiiipofw^ C^P.^ India. 

l&l!fi nLt, Pkudjl Bd^hu^ Panjtdt Univtrwity J!^ibrar^^ Lahoft, 

Punjab, India, 

1S21 *VniAy. S. S. QmoA, cp NaL Bank af India, BuFma, 

920 IPO^ *VoQMi^ Pr^hf. X Vh., F!U>.* Thi UniperwUy, Ltidm, HiJIamL 

1800 Ll,*C6l. PBIrr^r, f^iceftcr LiSidyf-, Jl iiovt, 

liutttx. 

1033 MATit H, IaI,. BkiAip L«.Tr* Hiodmajiff *-^^£0 Iliyh SeJuiat^ 

U.F„ India. 

I0D8 •WAOKKlNAdEi, Ptof. Dt. Jukot. UnitNuUy Bad^ Garftntirn 93 

1803 •tWiDDHi. Lt,.Col. L, A., C.B., C.LE,p U^D.^ irr* Lhyd* Bant 

Pall Mali, Sjr, 

i033 ^Wait* U.p LF^p A.C.F.p P^mifundp .Burman 

J028i a, F. H. ALdul. /AjoJum JuMff-, Troop J^o^fp Ilyderahad, 

Skffiia, Imdia. 

102 s *Wajii>* IVnrcfliior Khwftjji Abdul, fnitmmi Frw, CitWUpott^ 

India, 

1013 “tW alker. FU-v. ij, T- Harhy. SlJLp Vntnaa. Oxford ifend; Abinyd^n, 
Bcrkx. 

19^ •WALKim, JobUp Ocmmmtmi Stcondary Bcboal, Br^nha, Egypl, 

930 1&26 •tWAiiEioip Fratmtw t>r. Max, OoeikfMrmm 13, Ihiddbtrg, Cmnany. 
lOOT ^Walsji, E. H. C.. LG*S. ffrt.). afo Lloyd't Bank. and 

JCinQA Branchy 8 paU Matt, S.W^ U 
JOIO *WAJiS<Jli1tO!f. IWt. B. a., so BiUinyt Bd., Spnny Bank, Wi^n. 

1916 •IffiBDEOfp Sir OUtht, K.B.E., DM,Q^ M.A., 40 /IdicwAire BiU 
NsWa. 

1997 ■ WATSflZff, M. D,p (rat). Upper Mydtr UiB^ Ouildfard. 

1030 *tWKfiSTKii, ProfcMor HulEoDp Umttrtiiy aj Ntbrankn, lAncoia, 
Bikrmka, OB.A. 

1021 *WlLl*, H,, CaAlc, IFardkini, Xktrnt. 

1020 *WMJC!rPi>RK, O. G, von, OberanAorfam Inn^ Oherhoyt^ (krmany. 

IMl *WimAKE. A: Tt, H, l,C.a,, c/o Chief Stc, ta Oaei. of Madras. 

1 009 *WstFTBiiAP, H. B.*. 76 Paaion Coin^'d'^, 
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040 1020 • liVlUtTLltaEV, P+ W., 1I.JL, JH^nmuni A rraiw^ Nr- U^SrA ^ 

J02I • VVitYMAXT^ A* K. J,p 00 Tiamlon. Av*nw, /^/urd P^tk, IF. 4. 

1027 *Wlcx!L41LABATX1, G. a. d& ZcHpA» ^olajiiirfap 

1^00 * Wtcw*:^A sr^auie, Fhjii M, dt ZiJ vk, S€hQoi of OriimUil Fi iM^irrv 

Cirtu*^ £.C. '2. 

ISSfl *tWajix^iSOir, H. P.* l>ruf»Mf^A4i{^}fp Co. Dtrrp, lYofiJUni 

Irttaiui. 

10 L5 ^VVjLLiAiiSp li, F, Biuhliroiik^ 0*Il,E-t D.Utt., c/o Fw(|pi 

/wdut. 

1022 *WlLLJ4Sl4, L. H., Radnor Hou*^, HaMen Old Molitn, Surrt^, 

1 02 1 G-t 01 Tkrstdmtdk Sifui, ^.C. 2. 

J023 Lt.^. Sir A. T„ K.CJ.EL, C.9J., aSLG , D.S.Q., JJWlanPii^ 

//craAp Fin^ifry CifCv#^ E.Cu 2. 

1010 *JWlKolSwaJrrift CbAnnwy F* ^I.A., Mannar CofffifVp Hnad* 

Ciirfi6ri(jij7t. 

050 'WiKsrHurf R. O.p B.Litt,^ Office., Si^ifjxpcft^ Eiraiit SUSU- 

I0!^5 AYjgi, H. SE., 200 Eutto^e Rd., S 

1028 *\Voi.rKf<i»i«s+ Stu*rt 020 d/^EiU Drir^^ Bcvcrkyf C^Ufurnio, 
1000 •tWooMv Pref. Jha. R.« Ph.D-* Wcrwjrd Umt<rHtyf, 16 rrtteaii f/ull, 

Cambrid^, Usmm.^ V,S.A. 

1010 ^WooUiKiT, C. LeCffLAtt]^ UplandM, Balkwick ; Ur 

JtKfihn, irdf. 

1000 • W CkILK Kfi« A- C-i G-LE,, M.A 53: LaifreRfe Road, lAhore, tndm. 

IBST •WuifJHTp tl. M.A., I-L.D.^ 0 Mmion Road^ Orford. 

1023 • Wtyb, l>r. J. L., Director N, york SUUe Libmry, N, T^k Cily. C^.A. 
1020 *WYifru. Uomrl R, C.r.E., C.B.E.. LC.S, (mt), Pint HiU, Camberttp. 

Surrft/. 

1010 •WTirrcit. A. E.. ALa, M.RCLS.. L.R.C.P.. 11 Oa^rld Hd., CUftem, 
BrisioL 

•YaIIDI>Ap Dr. A. SLp 15 Lifndhurit Cctrdriii, AMI . 3. 

■VA«r?stp V\',+ H.A*, Eduiiiiion Depf.p l^illpur, Putijnh, India. 

* Vaebawl Miii'^UDr* GhulAHis tHnefomJAtt&miioffjf,. Uydimi^d, thtenm*^ 
ITetm^ Wp PvtcoyaIp O.B.E., M.R.G.S.p 4 Aubrey Rd,, IF. 5 
*¥<>»afuTp MduIvE Md. Iljijziidulljili Khmnp Frofessor of Ptrrian d^ 
Arubk, OoTfi. CallEffr^ Ajmi% Rajpuiunaf JiuEa* 

■Y^jstrr-Atl, A.p C.B.K.. l.€.S.p M.A.^ LE^.M., 3 Mtmrrl Road, WimbUdan, 

S.W. 19. 

HK*0 'ZAlTCFtAmtPnf, M., j^A/EVn: OJfwr A'lWdcmiV MinTtrer Hfy^ital, 

Ban^iloTt Ciiy^ S. India. 

1028 S5j!Ti-A?fiP* Itho Mml Hon. tka Mjmjucdu U.C-,B,L, G.C.T.E.. 

/‘‘fMidrJilp AAhe, Rirbinond, IVrtip Alld 10 ArliN^^rH AYr«#p RAV^ 1+ 

ms 1013 •Z|MMtaJi4A5CN, R4Fi lkb«rt,SJ.:p5f. 

Bo>n6dy. * 
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■fconoci^rp /Ccinbers 

PtuIeaHir J- H. Bwctnl, Ph-D.* Hot D.LitL (Oion,), Chicago. 

Proiwcir W. C^il UireeAL 

Dt, Sef^ tl^Oldi!nbuf]g^ PUtO^roiL 

Dr. Adolf Enuan^ Gcb. Rcy. Rat, Beriit^. 

Profmor LdqU Finot, Hanoi 
HondeEtf A, Fouchert Piuv. 

ProEiwor l^azio Ouidi, 

lUbAmaJiDjiuihjatiii HanpraAad Slwtri. CLLE.* iC A., Dam. 
PrOfoSBOT HOTlIaEELaT UittchL 

Prqfwsor A. ¥. WllHami Jiwk*n, L.PLD,. LL.D., .V™ Forlr. 

Prolomr Hcreaanc J»oobi« Bokw. 
pEnluior lulini 

PrafMSOr E^tuIuiitI Pb.D„ The Uniev^if, Stfedtn. 

PtofoflBQr LAmnan, Carnbrid^ U.S.A, 

ProfoMor Dr. Albert Toqi Le Coq, BeriiJiL 
PrvlMiar Sylviin lAvi. Paris, 

PnAtmor Jjaan Mhab^dod, D.Litt^ Fw. 

ProfcuHr Anioiiw blolllet. i^iriV 
Pkofwor K W, K, IklOlkf^ 

Prafenor Carlo A. KjiJijno. JEomt, 

Profmor Plaul PdHot, ParU. 

Ptofewr k do k VidWfl Fowiii. Bruuilf. 

Prtafewr Eduiud So^zhailp Berlin. 

Profewof Jadii Natli Sarkar. ai.E,. SLA., Cidfeic*. 

Peftj Vioeeat Seheilp O.P.^ Pork. 

Ijscqo CotfUnJ^ l»i3» «£i SertadoHti, 

ProfcBnckT C. finouek Hur;^Dje, Lfidem, 

ProfBflanr Nikokni Rhodokaukkp Graz, Aasiria. 

PnitMor K. L TalEqnrt* HtUin^r^, 


Gol& /Dc&aLli5td 

— ^Tlic Gold Kodil wai fooudcd in 1897 

1897 P^fBBBor IL B. Oow«IL 
1900 E. W. W«fe. 

1903 Sir WtHinm Muir. 

1900 G. U. Pope. 

1900 O* A- Grimon. 

1913 J. F. FleeL 

1916 l Wraith Uwk 

I M». Muigaret Duxdop Oib«iiL 
1918 V. A* SfflltL- 
L922 PmfeBor H. A. Gllfo. 

1935 R«t. a, H. Payw, 

1928 PrtifeBHir D, S. MargoUoatli. 
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Sraitcb aitb Bdfootate Societies 

Thft AmaUi] ScKiiefcj of B{!Lng&I 

Thft Bih&r mnd On«a Ewftr^b Sofli4ly. 

The Bisoch of the’ 

The Bdniim Rwarzh Boeiety, 

The Csjlvn Bjs^h &l thfii B,AB 
Th# Kofm Brabeh of the R-A-& 

The Madind lifamy ^teiy and Auakliiry ol tha RojiJ AeiKtifi Sodety^ 
The MaUyeii Bruch of the R.A.S. 

The Hythia Society^ Bruigahsre. 

The Kerth Chma Bfaneh el the R.A^. 


LIST OF LIBRARIES AND NON-MEMBERS 
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JOURNAL OF the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


Abadeti AlhloUc i'lub^ 

AbeiJeen : UniTerEtty LLhmry+ 
Aberyetnith ^ tTnlTerwty of Wake. 
Adelaide: Fiihlia Library. 

Adyeu- Library i Mll4ru. 

Absuid&had l iGuj-iirat Vidyapith-r 
Ajnwr: lUyo Coilege. 

AIgpen: Nationals. 

ABubabod ; HimltUltAlii Academy 
{Tara Chand, Oqcl Soci.^h 
10 AUahahod UniTeniity Library. 
Alma Atiu Goe. VnjTmti 

Te44i U|5ol Satetekoi 1 Nai yuak ni 

VI tJ^.SLR. 

Arunfcapnr : Ceded Dielricta Colkge. 
Aflchabed-Foltoraik : Ini. id Tm-t- 
mauiaii CnltBrc. 

Aihor A Ca. 

Aoetreim Boot Co. 

Aum^rh : Bh\Ux Acadatny. 
Aicibujan j Stale UoiTereity, 

Bwff A CO^ 

Baku t OhitachertiTo Olsleduwmda 

I YtuLKhcmio. 

^ Bailimara; JohaiHopkine UeiTernty 

Iiibnuy. 

Baltimci«± Peabody InitStute. 
Bangkok: Boyal Im. of lAt.^ Arch, 
and Fine Arte. 

Baogtklan [niermcdiate Cullr^. 
Baakipor: Pataa Colh^. 


Baokipur ; B+N+ CoUi^. 

Baitrilly I Baljati Library^ 

BarDdaCoBfi^k 

Bekut: American Uruverailj. 

Bfiiaaroi : Hindu UniirenHy, 

Berkeley: Cklifomia tJtdverdty 30 

Libiiuy. 

Berlm; Hirechwaldacbo BuchbaiMl+ 
hnig^ 

Bhartla^alF s Samaldu €ollrgeiw 
Birmingbani i Ihihlio library. 

Blahop, Dr. C. W.,. Ae&oc, Duncctof+ 
library ol Congreee, WftihingtwL, 

Blaekweli A B. H. 

Bombay; ElphiMtone Calle^. 

Bombay: JamjeUw N. Petit 

Iiulitnte. 

Bombay; Si, Xavkr'l CoUrgo, 

Bambay : UniTerdiy Ubrmry, 

BmiEi: Umr«rflity library. ^ 

Boefdi^ Uhreria. BarocLotia. 

Boetnn» U.S.A. t MuaeiLm of Fine ArUk 
Brightoiii: Fuhlio Library^ 

Brlitnl Urd^Efsity. 

Brltkh Mueauni t Dopl. of Kg^'ptEan 
and Aflyiian Anliquitboe. 

Biya Mawr; College library^ Penn.^ 

0.3. A. 

Cairo: lnjftitq.t Frixi 9 aiL 
Cairo: ^gyptUn Omvervity^ 
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Cftldutta: Arek Siirvdj, 

5^ Imperlftl Ubifki^. 

CftkllttAj Indiu Melached, Arcksa- 
IciginJ SecUaiL 

CUciutU : CdUeger 

OkleulU j Bi. P^ihJ * CoU^. 

C^iauttii: ScoUMi Cb whca' 

C^UttA : UnlTfLmtj libnkiy^ 
Cunbridgv: fJAri&nl Cclk^. 
CAmmerncjtr^i Bchkh^nniflU 
Cfliiton: Sun y*t Sen UnJi'ertitv 
Ubrafyd 

CftTpeotcT^ VV-B. 

SO CkwoTii«tCl«. 

CawTifM>n?: Oiiy« tVAud yferary. 
C«yIon ; Arek. gurrey, 

CbakittH^ Lilmuy^ 

C^<irtcr«, OrRA-: BackEtdll likivry, 
Ckiugu 3 rCeirberiy LdbllUT'- 
ChicAga : The John Cremr JUbrnry. 
ChioAgo; Uuivcfiity Library^ 
Cbidunbanm i Sri Minabki CoUfgD^ 
Clurcinruti! Ohio PoblR) LlhfMj* 

To CMombo: CdldnmJ i^ka^kMipu:+ 

CcmiiLdtitinople: £ob«rt 

Copenh-agen : Roya] 

CoiMjihagi-n; UzuTsnrity Library, 
Cuttack: fUramfluw CoUeg& 

Daoenr TEfl Oniraraity, 

Da^ca z latcfmBdktQ CoUegu^ 

Dairci] ; B, Manchuria Rly. Co. 
D^khcr ft: Van do Vcgt> 

Dokekanx ft Xieittc. 

Sq IMhii SecratAiiat Xibriuy. 

Delhi : UBiTorsity Library. 

Detroit j Public library^ 

DkarMrar: KamAtAk 
Dhru¥a, A, B, 

DreghL Angelo. 

l>tidtnx>n : BoyaL Military College. 
Durham, U.SLA : Duke Uiiiv«tatty, 
EecloH t Ce pt. T. Jeuuor. 

Edinbui^f^h^ Public library. 
dQ Eriliuburgh : RoyiaJ Bcottlah MuKtttti. 
Edinburgh: Wmteni Ikeologioal 
Seminary, 

K^nre, Madru j UuiTenity library. 

Emakulam z Mahnralahk College. 
Flurcnoe: Bibhoteca Nueionale, 


Fiuibuf^j litcrarkchp AnslaJt, 

Fukuoka ; Kyuehu tmpedal Dnir. 

Galloway and Poitur. 

Gauluti+ Cuttou CnHege. 

Gebethner ft Wnlfl. 

Geneva: Bibliotb^ue FUhliqne, 100 
GturuLl ft COk 

Olaegow I Unlvenlty of. 

Glae^nw: MlLchoU library. 

Goldjitois, E. 

OSltlugeu ; UaivetinlitH Bibllotkeik. 
GnTelb, EeY. D+ Ev 
CroveiH B. M. 

Gumptsr^ W J. 

Gwalior T SuperuiteiiElout pf 
Archieolic^. 

IfinUecbel ft Go,, Luda^jg. ijlq 

Haverfoid^ D.SrA. : College Library. 
Hicraemann, K. \V. 

Doug Koog DnlveirHity. 

Hjibirabad ± ^ium'a 
Hyderabad ? Nkamk Stale Library. 
HydeimbiMl * l^mauia, Univeraity 
CoUegOk 

ludianapolu : Goll^^ uf MuHioUi. 
lehthama^ Etq., OvaJta, 

Ithaca I Camell DuiveniJiy library,. 

Jachlou, Wylie ft Co. ISO 

Jbigu Kogakukau^ Japan. 

Junagadh ? Arch. Sodoly, Bahaudiliu 
College. 

Rahuh Boprmntation Pianipo- 
tmtlaire. 

Kaiaer^ HfllT J+ 

Kamala Book Depot. 

Kirijnr ImporuJ Univeinity, 

Khutoum : Director of Educating. 

Kiev : Vecurkmiukod Akadoulie 
Xalik- 

Kirber^r ft SuAper. 

Kotagiri: Arch h Sufroy Dept. lao 

Rruhnagar College, 

Kuznamotu ; Fifth High Sch<K>l. 
Kumbakonam: GovL CoUege, 

Kyoto : Indian Pldldaophy, 

E3rutu^ Ryakoku UnJvenity. 

KyotQ : Slugaku-Kcnkyiuhiteu (Hie- 
toncal l^iitute]l. 
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Lafun. Herr HeLlit. 

ILaliojT: D. A. V. 'Collf^a, 

LaLtopp: DjnJ Singh Libimfjr TrcmU 

14(J yonma Clijiatkn College. 

Lahoro: C&lk^c, 

Lahore ; Fui^&b Fahib Ubmryi 
Lfthort: Panjeih Uqiiraj™t 7 + 

Lthnre : Fftnjllb v^dic Library . 

LAhore z ^uwUm Dharnm 
LAbnn ^ Sufulard Boob Bwpot. 
Lecbn-cf,, Herm. 

Leipzig; EuabnutHileltd deft Bdn^n- 
TcnlM. 

Letkingttttl? Ftiblic LibfUfy. 

150 Leningrad i Kniaty AlozeL 

Lthii^grwl: Unirmiiy Ubnurj^ 
Lincolo ■ UniTer^ly of XcbraokJI. 
Ujibon t KkioeuiI. 

Lond-ofl : AtbefUD'tllil Clab. 

London; Bntiih Hiueuin^ 

Tendon: H.M. Staiionwy Onic«. 
Lallrloa: Londoti Library. 
l^ingmAiiiv Oreen ^ Co. 

LliekooV I Ffovilsclal Muhuhl 
160 Lurkoow: Unlinenity library. 

LuheJ t KnEigL UnlTEnilAla 

BibhoUrk^L 

Lpxor: OrlmlAl Lulitalo of Uni- 
fcraitT of Chicago. 
h^^mt LToLrersUy Lihmry. 

MadiBon = UniTnreityp 

Mbdru ^ ArobaologiHJ ^umay. 
^ladraa it CbunDtuara Public Ldhrarv. 
MAdraa z Kumbakonam Coilago. 
^iadiaB; OnttntalMuiuaerji^lAUbrarj. 
Madrad * FfOiidimcy CoUega, 

XVO IfiderkoLla College, 

Uanchntort Fm KofeirfiioD Libron. 
Manclverter: John Eyianda LSbmty. 
HlMKhrater Ciiiiraildt.y ( Vbtodai)^ 
Mamk i Byro&d of ^ieden. 

Uaenit Cdlk^. 

Hichigan University. 

liUiiiLHpoha AtbmKUd]^ 

Mokow z t blnui Lanin a. 

Mh^ow; IitorkboakTHuKiL 
160 UOKOW; ConiidDolitictBakiym Akad. 
Moioow ; Hiiforletl. IStatc MriaoiiTn. 


^jlnsnow : InatiUto of Kcandmia. 

Bloacow t ImtL oJ Kaowlcdga of 

Eut. 

hloficow ; LLtiAdnt. 

UwniW ! Mcxhdimarod dftyA KnigAr 
Mehoov t XaiK-liuo-EiakdoTatela- 
komu liM-iituto NarodOf Voaloka* 
MonlfmJ : MttGUI Umvcwty^ 

HolLan Collogo. 

31u£Al7arfiiir £ Gr«r BhainihAr 
BimhuLBn College. 

My io»: U or^ mment Oriental library. IM 
Myaoro; Univeraity Library. 

Nagpnr- Morris College. 

Nagpur UiuTonity* 

Nanking I Central Farty Training 
Crrilege of Kunmintang 
Xankiog : Xatlotial Ontral 
Udifonity. 

Naplea; International Libcmiy. 
NewitutJa>on>Tyn4t Fublte library. 

New York ; McLropdlitan Muhouih of 

Art 

Xw York; Miaflionary Iteieareb 
yhrarjp 

Not Ynrk c Public Obrmry. 3 ^ 

New York ; Union Thookglcat 

Seminary. 

OotacatnnddT QoVt . Epigtapbilt. 

Oaaka r AaahJ Sbimbnojlja library^ 

Oaford : Bodleian Libmry. 

I^ravla Troi'ca. 

Faria ; Bibliotb^ne Nationalai. 

Faria ; Inat. Nat. dc Franev. 

Parii : Univenity IJbmry* 

Parker k Son*, OxJurcL 

Pavifk : Faeolta dl Lettere-a-FlIoiici^a. £10 

poking I Mrtro. Libtary. 

Peking : Tfiicg Ilua Cdlegt Libraryn 
PcahiLVAr f Archipologkjal Survoy, 
Fcotltier Ctrckip 
Philadelphia : Fiw Libcary. 

Phihuielpbia Library Compeoiyr 
Pbdadelphia : Univeriity of Fend-^ 
aylvania. 

Philadelphia : Alneriean. l^loaopLb 
cal Society^ 
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Pita z UiuTentl]; l 4 bmr;j-, 

Pittlburg± Llbrmry+ 

££0 PiLtabui^ j Weftfm Thlrdlci^rat 
Semitiaiy^ 

PnkgUG-; PabLki aitd PDivuiStj 

Ubniy^ 

PngqiTf SetnmjiInr8e'inito39gi{|u(*. 

Ptakke^H. 

IVkiicefcoft: Thfi^1»gir4iL ^mtiury. 
Ptincrctdli ITnivcraty TJbriiTj% 
P^eibftthun, A. 

H4>ituilLi CkpIlBgci. 

Etobbenif Q. 

Bamt : deJ FcmL Inm- 

Biblico. 

£30 Rupp. B., Scuttle. 

RuraiAn ThmIc l>eteg^tiuh, Ti^bervu. 

SuiAl^eiw, U* 

Si^-KoU^Onkkc. 

SajiurkanJ ^ OmbekgVitor^^ 

S«4ttl«: Wutbmgtoti LTnioD EJlmry. 
SflUdal; Libr^j- af ColL d Law b iuI 
LitenitLtre. 

Slianjtbai CobiMer<*ia] Pf^aii. 
fibongbAj i Odmlal LihrojTi 
StuktLgJiei: TuiLg Wen 
£40 Sotbsraii^ H. 

Srinfilfa^ ; Sri Pm Lap Sftigk Publu 

libran'f 

Stcc^^ert, G> E,i A Co* 

StOCikbo'EtU : N^mUoka BokluiitdEl. 
SLockboLm: Et>yjil Library, 
Stcinboroogb, % H. 

SL PanJ ; Jojuu .Teronsei HefMwnoe 
Library. 

S nn Fe, E«,., il> Rue 3i[atiitrieHhm^bAi 
Cbino. 

Sydney : PubiJir library, K.S- Wiijcre- 
Kydiwy : pqynl Society of N.S, Wain*. 
SylhBt: Morah Cboitd College. 

Tiikoraber KenjL 

Taibkent * Bib>ka Vymbega Pedn- 
gog InitHute. 

TunhkL'nt; Ccnlral State 


Ta3I^tc^^s Lib. of Oriooul Faculty. 
TehoTanu: Lc^atioii de France. 

TebEimn i SlmfRtire due AfTaiiei 
Etningfrm. 

TftllDojLku : Qiaka T^ngnoge School 
librojry^ 

Thiiip Ja3k 

l^B^^clly j Hbdu CoLb^ 

Tokyo: Fomigti Sehoot, 

Kcklida. 

Tokyo : ImpcHal Umreruty. Cotlaga 
of UllTBtUte, 

Tokyo ; Tho Orientil Library. 

Tokyo: tiidiau Philooopliy. 

Tokyo: KomaLawa lJaigako^ 

Tokyo: EWra* School 
Tokyo : Sodoibu-Bmij^ku. 

Tokyo : UnjTFmity of Utcraturo Aftil 
ScieoBo. 

Tokyo: AFoaeda UoiTenrity LibraTj. 
Topic* F. 

Tomato UnivoisEty LilRotj, £70 

Trma, FYatoIlL 

Trlcbinopoly: St, JoHphY Collogv, 
Triplicatio t LTniverrity library, 
TriTandnim: H.H. Mabaro^mhe 

Ccltcgv of Arte, 

Trivoiviruin; Public library. 

Twietmeyerp Eerr A. 
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The account of the I^inaHli doctrines in the 
*/amr at-Tawarikh of Rashid al-Djii Fadiallah 

Bit REUBEN LEVY 


i LTHOUGH refereacea to the subject of IsniaTJi doctrine 
^ liave been frequent enough in the tcxt^books md 
learned joumab^ the earliest source quoted in nearly all of 
them 13 the Juhan-Gmhd of JuwavnT. By a com- 

pariflon of that work ^ with tlie corresponding flection of the 
al^Tawdnth of TUahid al-Bln it ia evident that the 


latter is the boutcc from which Juwaynf drew most of his 
niatenala^ and that for his compilation he used such sections 


of it as suited his purposesr omitting and transposing passages 
afl he thooght fitn In certain instances his omissions from 


the text have caused obscurltks which the original version 
of BashJd abDEn does not contain, and qnJto often the 
boTTOwinga have been incorporated without any great effort 
to make them fit snugly into their context. Since the 
Ta*nkh-i Jahan Giishd is fairijr vrell knonti I shall confine 
inyeeK here to the work of Roahld al-Din^ which scem$ 
destined for some time longer to remaii] in the obscuritv of 
manuscript.® 

The section begins with a short introduetjon bestowiiig 

* By tfae kindiai^es oJ lie Gibb Tmateei, I beta ibie to iim p™f. 
ibttEe of part of the thinJ Taluae of MiczX 3tuhAiuniBd Qki-idiu'H cdjUon. 

■ I bare ased imy BriLub SlnMuin tasanscdpt*, the velMcnowti one 
^d. 1$^ {fol*, vhich 1 ohU Ap u^d Or, 1634 [foil. 186* fi.)p whiah 

ia l*te, but OK^ExtuUy hu k better r^Adiag tbiui tbff Utber Tbl* 1 call Bp 
whllD Jawayol, in MFn& My Dditicia iLJJp U rvprwuted by 

JHAS. JULY 1930. 03 
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prAi^c^ upon Allah Mkd compliments on the author's patron, 
and containing a statemeiit to the following eflectt la 
accordance Ti^dth the instructions received from the “ King 
of the World ” (UJjaytu Khan)r complete histories were 
compiled of all the peoples of the world and of the various 
classes of human society in the s^v^n dimea^ — Tnrkst Chinese^ 
Indiansp Jews, Claristiana, Franks, inhabitants of the West, 
and Persians. A desire weus then expressed by His Majesty 
for a history of the Sect of the Comrades and the 

Society of the Fropagundi^te of the Isma'iUs and Heretics 
(J/af«A?Vn)p who are a people apvrt and who for a lengthy 
period of time were firmly estabiished upon the throne of 
power and sovereignty and, further ^ kept the kings of all 
re^ons and the rulers of all eomatrics in a state of sleepless 
fear and tineertainty because of their abimdont lotces* their 
constant supply of troops, s tores ^ and equipment, their 
organisation and the terrifying reporta about them. 

In accordance with his sovereign's desire, therefore^ the 
author compiled a history of this people and iiicltided it 
in the Jami* al-Tairarlkh as a matter for leficction in 
all minds and a subject to be retained in ail memorieSH 

In a further passage^ after claiming to be merely a reporter 
of his materials and stating that, responsibility for the truth 
or falsehood of them lies with his authorities and not with 
him Bell, Rashid al-^Dm explains how the various divisions 
in fslam arose, and how the 'Alids^ robbed of the Caliphate 
which was rightfully theirs, during the reign of the Umayyads 
carried on propaganda against them- He states, however, 
that this proved unsuccessful and that the *A]ids were 
rigorously persecuted also by the L4bbasid Caliplis. Our 
author then eontijiiiea : — 

j\ jUj 

J**-- JJU j jiji ^ 

* x\, f. £734,. tQW4rdi Iho 
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^ J> Wjli- ^ J jjit* t^J^ ^\ J 

jU^j j uij-r- ■> 45 -^j» 

j AJ4_JU I O X *> 1*^ S 


ii^ ^ 1 -i I—i A>l 

jl-Vi I J jll—S^ I' 

jl J I tW J-''"^ Cjkjl*- dJ>A^ Jll 

(A, f. 2736) jl^ I' 0_^J Jj I 3 \J>\^ 

jl «w>-^ 1*^ LJ\f W Ij j^J 

^ J jI;^ *^^**{ 

3 o^j - ’ ^ ( 3 j.^ (J—jl tJLc" 

C^J^ jIaj ^Jtji 3 J XA J 01^ J 

*4^ j-y- jcJ 


; jl^ jlx x>i^ ^Ui (j 4 ^ c^ 5 ^, 

^ jLJ^ (JkjI^ 3 >j^ J_^ja5J Ai‘3 ^ 
3 (jyl-> jAi LlijVji> J C ijj ^3 

J^> 3 i^, tix^ j^3 Jlj 3 ij^i^ y- 
,^\Lt \^jL^ 0^3 X_lc 
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Aj_j ]^\ alc^ }\ 6-U5^^ 

i. 

aLJ jl Ij J^Jj h5jS C^lii 

ijl J J" iii^C J J|^S 

CX^j^.} 0^-^^ LZ-^Is" } V ■ ■■i - X _^3fcp* .ji^ 




^ Ad«l^ ^ 1^ •*■ Iap lILJ 


J 


u-J; 'j 6:^"^ J ^*\i‘j c- 

i>\^J 

■V 

*A»I iJ^ ^ (_^j*li Aijw j_}^^ ‘■~.-^*^ j 

y\ jLj-j ^y :>! ^]l. ^j» j;l 

r l hH 

j^dA^ Opi^l i^l_lai-l 

jL^li aL^ jij 4 «il.3t-i^ l J ^ 

jl Ij^L^^I ul "^■^* LlX^ 

iS^^ jlr^j^L* i j^j^jjlj 4Aj>^4i\lj jT^l J Lit 


^ Tlw carrrapoRfJifj^ portlmi In JfnvAynl] b«siiu here [«1. Mini 
Mubnmnud^ t^I, iii, p, 144J. 

* Sifl. Accsordiiig tn T*tnn {iij* 250 &| her fLune wu 

lilr 
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jljj A 3 

1*^ ij ijrj^ 

iJiil tQ..«! ^^>Xjt 

_ 7 . tz^Ui ^jo* 

|j lip j ^ ^1 (J-* j. ,j^*^ 

^L*h—ll» _/ J J^lii.| 

*^*'*—“ ^-*r“ * ^ ■ “ ■ " 1 J. 

J. J^J *Z. i -I ^_^i rt *« ^\y*l 4^.*:^^ J 

1a^ j: U j iZ^l u^ u-i ^-5^ 

A<iL (3*" *A1,S^ Astj 1 AjtLj Ijj 

JJU-j jil rffli (Z,vil*l jj jij,,^-^ Ij 

* -kzjS" tjLj‘! tsljp I JLi, I jLtU 

jl^L 'Aj 1 ^■TI * J I jl Ai bff _J 

JV^Al^lj ^jl^L Jh 

J j> 
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,JaiJ 3 Ij j! ji jl 

j: <sy*j^ K^~j^ 

<jO^ J* J 

C^j ^3 ^jA> i}j^ 3 Ijjl JoL *iV^-^ 

-> *> V^ Alily. Ijji 

c*- ijiic::^ jhif'jfii ijji 

ti J c.^"j Ji 

3 i z .< t *—iLwtl * VLj Aj I jLi 

*>j1j^j ^AI^L ^i«lj jjr-L«ii 

* 

(Aj^L \j ^U1 ^ jjiU } 


jl^ J^W ^'^■TotU-J 

^^Awi Cl^L 0>1)J 3^^ J'^ 

\ ^y. ^.iiU-jj jl 

i_5J 

'U^ J-^ jU -^Jl »:i ^Cj\i 3 4iA 


^ ^-r n^iiyiDJBfl facrcp 

■ B«i«rt. u,j 0^ j!j ^ ^i-Ji JU ^ 
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J^U-1 xmS 'JUlib ,^lw i JjU-1 

^ M “**l ■? * ^y, f ^wf* *^-^* 

( 5 jU^ *-^'j Jb- 

*jUj 5 o jl ^ ^ -^- 5 ^ ij^j 

^ \c^ *•—^_X.J < 1 ^***^ 

j\ J>j^_ ^^ tjl-ij i 3 >L^ J ^A-i Ll^ 

4Aj l 5 Jt "6^ij^l^ll ^jhC3 ^1 

Aii^ J,f-4-^ Cil OiiJ i}^Lrf JCoaII 


cr^jr 


IjLi 


jAiXl J O^iSC 

j Uil J Jklwi^i ^^ciaj i ^Ui AdP ti^ddjliiiL 

j^ j jl Ij ^ i.lil^ 

a:Iii^t .^1 (A, L 3 T 4 a) jji C JU'^^ 


1 B 4»£* 

^ Jf breaks tiS^ 

* J* mmniVH 

* 7 Tbrttn ii- & Isotma In J+'a t9Xt^ 
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jj I >y, * 

tV^>Aj 1 i jf ^^ (ji? 

L#“-r «>* (-r-r-i J ji^. 

jL-—Ijjl ji^L* t iy ’ 

<^y, >X (J^_j^ iSy j 


J t— J luL^-wi j3^ Ji ^ - 

{^Jpr^ *■—jLmL^ -J ij ^ ^ 1 ^ 

iVjl jL^J i“-*Ul 

j L?lj-c ^ <, jlj a;j^ ^ 


*^jjl ^a. lt j—i 


IsJ JI 4 ^^^ J jLw J* J ^3 ^Jl 
<-SJ -Xm^ 3 ^uC*' jLiJb Wl jlj ipX^I 

jLl^ ( 5 jljL. ^‘ijj jloJjjS !jj)j Oh-jI JH-I- 
*-L^ ji X-W t jl jLjkJllj JJAb- j 

i^je.y 'Ajibil IjjVjjJ)* jlltj 

*■ Tbo MSS. q| J, Omit, Mlrxi Mnb^kniuu] c^nj^ctorci i, J [p+ 14^J, 
*—* A mnita. 

• J. jUUUl 
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jW-i < 3 L^ ^ J: ^ 

ijf «wJ 4w*tLs^ jlj jLw_l 

<*-J^ 3 XS. ^j 4j 4i' 1 j 

jki‘U *l4l jl 3-j j 

(JLm t*l^Z 4 ** jji Wl t j\ ^ 

t/. ^ 

jl 2f-^ j: J *-S! *l»li\_^ 3 o\eL^ j I _jL> 3 

^V.Ai4 ^ ^ I 

j1 locl jljljj jl tjs-:' 

J-)* 

iZjj^^ ^3 ^ 0^ " ^ 

(jj^ *UL»-j 

ijb-ji ^ J o'-^ J 

*—^ J. amiu; A rwl» 

■ J, ^\a^ jljl 

* ■ 

■ Thm J* A, B [mooiTiKtly] Ju^ 

• j.^ 
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[Translation] 

Looking about them duhug the days of the *Abbasid 
domination they [the ^A!ids] ^ obsen'ed that the field waa 
clear aud the enemy off bis guard; that men^a airua “wv^en’i 
trivial and their ambitions base, the pumuit of lusts and 
pleosiire holding supremacy ; go that tie call to do the right 
was suppiessed and prohibition of the Tvrong overwhelmed ^ 
Accordingly they watched nlosely for an opportunity and 
put to the task of gaining con verts propagandists who were 
aiDooth spoken men of wisdom and " comiades " of good 
understanding and eloquence* Now because of the great 
dist£Lnces betw een regions they sent out men in four directions, 
the first being the East, froui the confines of Kiinrasan to 
the furthermost bomidaiy^ of TurkLrtan and the adjoining 
regions of Sistan, The second direction was Souths beginning 
with *Iraq, Babel, and Kufa and extending as far as the 
furthest limited of and the uddi of tlie Yemen* together 
with the neighbouring region. The third direction was the 
cat, beginning with Diyir Bakr and Diyar l^bl'a together 
with Syria, and extending to the farthest limits of the West. 
The fourth region wns the North from the coast of the EasU'm 
Sea * m far as Ba^a and including Oman, Bahrayrij Smd 
and Hind, and ou to China, together with the adjoiniiig 
regions. 

For everj' region and every district they appointed 
propagandistsj men of pleasant speech, goodly eloquence, 
t lucid it j j. as well as of wgacLous and alert intelligence. 
To thetn the terms of their compacts and the benefits promised 
for their association ^^-cre set forth in detail, and they were 
ordered to role their lives in spiritual immaculateness, bodily 
purity, and unblemished conduct j they were, moreover, 
to be good-nattired, pleasant spoken, and hail-fellow with 
all men ; [in abort] tliey were to be worthy of “ the white 
hand of Jlosea and the breath of Christ And with every 

1 b^ktpta deODic the Inmalator'a isiwrtkiiiLi. 

p A’uAtK tiani, L# Strange, 
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Tnaji tiny we^e bidden to put forward their and 

conduct their argumenta in fasbiou suited to his character 
and desires in life. 

Of the propagandists, they sent Zayd the Atwa^T to 'Iraq, 
and Abo Sfl'id al-Jannabl to Ba^yn and the Yemen territoryp 
He settled in the to™ of QatTf^ and won over to his 
propaganda Abu Zakariya T^ahuni of tlie tribe of the Banu 
Kilab. By their aid and co-operation he [abjannabi] won 
over the tom^A of Ha jar and Lalisa and all the coasted 
territory of Oman, as well as Bahrayn and Basra. He was 
the contemporary of the ^4bbas;d Caliph Mu^tadid and in 
the year 28d [a.d. 899] he sent propagandists to "Iraqp After 
Mu'tadid died al-Jannabl^s affairs prospered, hut finally at 
some time during the year 301 he met his death in the baths* 
His son Abn Tahir gucceeded to his office* 

Ln the time of Ja'far ^adiq* [one] Ahul-Khattab pro¬ 
pounded that Ja'far had claims to godhead, ^dlq, however^ 
denuiineed Abu^l-KhattAb and his companions. 

Amongst the propagandists was 3faymun-i Qaddah [“ the 
Oculist whose son was *Abd Allah b. MaiTnhn; both of 
whom were accounted amongst the learned and the aristocracy 
of the sect. 

It is lelated by the reporters and traditionists that Ja'far 
had four sons ; the eldest being Ismi'll, who through his 
mother was [?] “ a Husaynl; the second was Musa, whose 
mother was a slave w^oman—(he is buried at the shrine at 
Tua); the third was MnhftTnmad Dibaj, who lies buried 
outside .lurjan, and the fourth was "Abd Allah, knoivu 
as Abtah. Ja'far allotted the imamate to Tstna'Tl, He, 
however, was addicted to intoxicating Uquor, so that Ja'far, 
disapproving of his conduct^ declared that he had changed 

* On tbo AtmbiAii moiiiintid in Ibe ncjghbnutluKid ci Si?e 

Kuthai pd. Lp Sernnge, ISI"* 

* Fer ibn text, whieb U iloiiblinl, MlfsA Stfllbkinmul sugl^la ■- 

"'a of Bot IMa eta lament KkcIu pobiL nJlfl 

thU ^u^yn net b#ing ft iwf^oa uf ftny note. 
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hie intention Tilth regard to him and bestowed the ini ornate 
upon Musa, tlie second son. Thereupon the sect of the 
Kuhiet^is attached thcmHolves to Isina^il and withdrew 
from the Sh^a body, arguing that Ja'far, as the divinely 
preserved imwi, had appointed Isma^Il [to sueeeed him]. 
The tnie appointment [they esid] was the first one—seeing 
that one could not accuse God of changing his intention 
and that all which the imam himfiell did and said was right 
So far as the Lmamate, therefore^ waa ooncemed, Isma'il'a 
wine-drinking created no diaahilitj. 

Because ol their relations with Ismael] they are called 
Isma'ilis^ and the sect that was bom and origmated out of 
them jB called the Sevenera by reason of the seven Imams, 
With reference also [to their doctrine] that merely hy reflection 
and reasoning the human mind is madeqviate for and Incapable 
of attaining a knowledge of God except through the iiistruction 

of a guide and Jnstmetor—with reference to thatj 

they are callcti the " rnatructionifita ” (<I*JUr), Furtherp 

they are called [“ In warders —with reference to 

the doctrine that m the Qur*^ every word has an outw'ard 
and an inward (Aafiit) signiBcance, a plain meanmg, and an 
elucidatory^ interpretation as well as an aUiiajve]i snggestivep 
and citiqjtic one; the common run of men linderstaiiding 
only the outward meaning while the chosen ones are informed 
of the inner significance. 

When a person becomes firmly established in their beliefs 
and obtains permiMbn toleam theology he is called Madhun 
[ licentiate J; when he mached the degree of prcij*agandism 
they call him a [“ a propagandist ”]—when he reaches 
the stage ol [heading] ten propagandists and becomes n ^>erson 
of consideration Ke is called jiujjat [” proof "h-which means 
to say 'Meckring the proof of God to mankind'". WTien 
he reaches the grade of jierfection and is independent of all 
^her instruction he is called Above the /morn 

is the Asa$ [the fundamental ”] and bey'ond him again 
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in dcgrtB k the [the "epcJikef""]. There are seven 

IntafnJS, eacli of whom has need of twelve propa^ndists 
and Ucentiates. 

According to orthodox teaching. IsmaTl died before his 
father JaTar ^odiq. He thereupon summoned the AYaU 
of Medina (who held olBce as govemor there on behalf of 
the *Abbasid Calipha) and a number of the elders and notables 
of Medina and showed them [the body ofj IsmaTi which 
had been carried into the city on men's shoulders from the 
village of 'TJmyd, four x>ara&aiigs distant^ where he bad died. 
They provide the eiddence for his death and they are supported 
hy eye'Witnesses and the documents of a number of persons 
present. His father buried him at Buqay*. 

The statement of the group who attached themselves to 
IsmaTl is that lie did not die, hut that [all this] was in order 
to mystify nmnhind. Further, that he was alive five years 
after his father's death. He was then seen m the Ba^ru 
ba^aar^ where a man who had been ill of a chronic disease 
made a request of him. He took the' sick mon^s hand and 
promptly the invalid recovered^ rose from his place, and 
walked away. Also Isma'il prayed over a blind msu, whose 
sight was at once restored, [They say] Ja'far ^adiq^B object 
in proclaiming lEmu'fl's death was iti reality that ho might 
transfer to another the title to the inismate that w-as being 
conferred upon him. 

To cut a long story short, when ^diq died, the main body 
of the Shfa followed MuEUt but a few proclaimed the imamate 
of Muhammad Dibaji and they came to be called the 
'^Hibija Similarly* a party declared themselves for the 
imumate of ‘Abd Allah Abtah. and they are knovrn as the 
Abtah! [sect]. Now the 'Abbftfiid Caliphs biou^t Miisa 
from Medina to Baghdad and held him JinpTisoiic-d imtil he 
died. The Shfa deckred he was poLsonedi and brought 
his body to the side of the bridge* where they displayed him 
to the people of Baghdad in order to prove that there w'as 
no wound upon his body. They buried him in the HasHm! 
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tomba,^ HiS adn 'All b. Mfisa at-Rirja remained at Meilina 
imtil Ma'inun sununooed him to Khurasaji, and be appointed 
bim [Tieir] to the Caliphate—aecdr-ding to o docnment which 
ii! Bt the fhrine at Tik to'day. In the end he died of poigun 
at Tfis and waa hmiEd there. 

Then.'after the 'Abba^ida amight for ihtm * vith the aword 
because of this claim to the imamate. sons hid 

themaelTes i some went from hledina towards "Iraq and 
Ehnrasau, while otbera went to the When Isma"ll 

diedj his son Muhammad b. lama'll {who was grown up w^ben 
Ja'far was nlive and was older tbini Muaa) left for Iriq, 
alighting at Rayy, Tbence he went to Beniavand, to the 
village of [?] ganiala, Muhammad-abid at Rajy is called 
aft-(T him* He hod several sons in concealment. They 
established themselves in Khurasan ajid the frontier region 
of Qandahor, in Sind territoi^^ whence their propagandists 
attacked the cities and persuaded men to their cauae fay the 
method of [prombiing each] the object he desired^ until a great 
number had yielded to their persuasions. 

From the West aUo they aummoued ^AJl b. Jsmi^il, who 
set forth for S}Tia. Seeing that he was making no claim 
to the imiimate and that he had no following in that le^rd^ 
he remained in Syria, where descendants of aomc of his 
kinsmeu still live. 

In the year 295 [907-8] 'Abd AJlMi b. Maymun the 
Oculist, making an outward show of devotion to fasting, 
prayer, and good worka but being in reality initiateil into 
the secreta of that propagandap settled at *A&kar Mukram * 
in the place ealled Siibat-i Abi Nuh* There hia wealth and 
following increased, but when his encmiea made an attempt 
on his life he departed to Basra, where he settled in the 
quarter of the fianu 'Uqayl. Thence he went to Persian 
Kuhistan to Ahwraz, where he carried on his propaganda 


^ At Ki^iniA^a. 

■ Hw 'AUdi. 

» Ifl KiiuEistiD. UXutkai Ir. Lt Stmugr, p. 110.) 
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aDd whence also he sent representatives to 'Iraq ["A]ftmi] 
to places like Rajt^ Isfahwip Hauiadiii, and Qtim, 


The next part of the Jdmi^ al-Tnitdnkh proceeda then to 
give a list ol missionarieB appointed to the various lands 
of Islam. Khurasan ia singled out for special mention 
because its ruler, the Samanid prince Kasr b. A^ad, and 
his vizier both helped in the Isina^Ui cause, Whea Na^ 
died however, his son who succeeded him on the thronep 
killed the Isma'tli dST together with every one of his 
supporters. 

Eashld al-Dln contmues 


t— jj jLLtLr'l ^ 

ii')3 _j^ I taA> Jb 


jL-l 

(^JiViU^ (j\ Cj ^ 

^ CjjtZ j> 3^ JU j:t t^AjP Jji 

t JL^^’a 5 ;* jj-^ 

^U. O I i,n 

i' J ^y. j' Olsi }\ ^ jl 

>1 j 3 ^ *x*i .j ^U1 0^41 

i ■ 4 il h 1 . 


pU* jjij 


I c 


-i: 


'■ A, r. 214^, EidjSB. 
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X. \ XX jl jlj j 

j3^3 ^ t.—»— 

X* I X_X (_^_^ jjl Xu.j -l£i ^Ul 

^J! ijjj^ X^_ jl _JJ ^hmC 


(J^3 C^jl j^ 


Oji-3 


*ZJlS^^\£ Oi^i jj^3 iJ! OJ’ i>. /*^Jl 

(S ^33 C--^ ^-L* A* i X_X jl ^j-j jl 

^L1 cui# Jji (jy?* ^ -^Jl 


‘•^^-/^ -> Xj 1 X_Jj JaJ^ jI jtj XZ, 

( 3 ^ Cjt iS*^ ‘'’‘"~mJ~^ ^*p|j 

jl J —1 jlj -> 3 ' Cr~^ ^ 3 ^ ^y, 

ji\ jlj 4 >_xLJI 4>J "(jp 

'^.3 .j^ ^L.1 ii jlj 

xi. ^k >x jj3 3 ^y.^A*^L3. ^ 

^J3 C*-l Jlj ^X-j ^Ul ^_X t" 1^ i 

x^jl 0^1 tf ^ S^iZ -il j^J 

<> j:> C J]*:;. j JU. 
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jbjj q\j oljUlj j^j j ( 

0'„^ C-i_/>-*J j^^-J 

Jjij Jjl 

j'j-*' cj^'j! 1>.'*^J 

‘-^V j^U^j ^1 jL-* (3 ^ 
'•^1 ^ 

y iii j i aAc li L jl 

jt ■^, Ci* ^ ./**t ^ ^ 'K^S 'otij 

aXt j! t,j._Xff jl I -lil j* c^iVj ij; JLfcl ji- 
^1^^ ; .■"» T'* 

t—^ U^. Cr* ^ <‘ ^ *1 ‘*‘-’_ji Oj I ^ 

Jl jjf J * 1 ^ ^JU5^ UL-^i * 

^ jWl (j- ^ 1 o%i»- jLiiJ 

jl J^ao-S*^^ j! Jj'jjij 

wh»L*Ij o— jU jii* (^X jrtt 

T * uv *""!*'!'' -rirr'i -r 

O V 0>Jj 


L ratume-A tuerA [p^ L4^J. 

* Qiir'in^ iU, 30+ 

* xliiU ^- 

* J* 

* Qur ia, H 90. 

J&Afi. JUtT IMO. 
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J Xll 

^ 1 y *Ai5^^L*A21* 

ji j' ^„v"* 

i xS 'jb ) j^ I ^Llj o-^ ^11^ 3 

jij ^ j^, c—'I jf.j« ^ 3 

^jp jl •A*j i *A«*flb jl 

kjiwjJ ^jV ^L«l 4iil^3irA i,^i^Lfll b 

jij3 JIib< -L^b 
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ja jl -PJ 

^ JL-^Lj Jb^J (jjIAi^ jf I t >LlmL 

j^3 jiUUij iAjI Ji j^ 

c tjbtl jl (_5 jj-^bw A^t- 

tZnAb lJLi_^l **^ J 

^ J. fC*di Apj J* which miikM mitui^iH of whAt foMonp. 
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Jji ^ (_^ ^ j ji> jLl 
}\ ^ f \, ^y. J-* ^ 0—1 

■^‘^Ji -V'-sf- jJ* jJ^ 

L" jl ^ O^UI jj;» jl ^ 

*Ji j-»^ J-\ jb »y J-r^^l j' 

I' Axil O^l-I J jl JLii^ J Jll j ■ ■■ * 

-7^ U cf-'_^' jj^ jl*j jl 

(Jf j jl 

lUAij Xlaij (> A>^ j1 JJ. ^1 

t ^ j! tj^‘ jLSfl jaCr 

(Aj 2T5a} _7i^5*^ j^ L*Jlfljj% ^1 '^1 j 

0-*5^tji3^ 

^ A, H in text. 

* J. omlte. 

^ A+ U3d J. dmlt L »tid mad i^L ftfe]. The srtadiis^ in thfttait 

ll danlfHTtdral. A pcHsIbiD rcEding for Jj^l mighi be 1. 

^ Qar. zxxTli, 107 . 
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jl ij I *xp'>x*I ^^ 

Cj ^U1 

i- 

iS 4 -^4 1 fri^Cjjlil jl j\S^S}j 

ji j^*^ -* *' 

ji 4^ijkwe>ll ji 

^W>-1 W* jT**^ r^.i j-jjj 

i>Ui' j 'i:::=~-J\ <i '<^C LC jU Jji a.-^^ 

lyl- yl JU Jji , %\X.)\ JU 

lyb ^-I ^ Lii ‘cXj, Lijj'i 'o^i 

^0-1 1 jJ Jr-. 

Asl aJlL Aa 4 J jft * .4 


, JLil cJ\*^ 

* 

[Trans lation] 

To state the matter shortly; men of high rank and 
propagandists m the Tsini'fli cause appeared m a]] the lands 
of Islam and propounded and explained their doctrines 
everywhere* To have mentioned them all would have 

^ J, bxsaka off hero. 

^ Qur'an, Ivli, ia. 

* rbicL^ii, LS$. 
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occupied too long, we have noted only a lew of the noted 
onca in the fourth clime, particulBrly in Rhurasan, ^Iriq, 
Syria, and Yemen. 

The first part of their teachiiig this, that every prophet 
has an esteenfcor and heir who, duiing bia [th« prophet'is] 
lifetime^ is the gateway thiungh which his teachmge become 
generally knowTi. The epoch of the prophets was completed 
alter seven [of them]. The first was Adam, and he was 
endowed with the necessary qualitieB and attributes ; his 
representative and heir, who took his place after his death, 
being Seth, His [Adam's] epoch waa completed by eeven 
imams. After that Noah appeared, to abrogate the dispenaa- 
tion of Adam. His epoch was completed by aeven imamA; 
hia executor being Sam, Ibrahim the prophet came after 
Noah as abrogator of his dispensation, and his executor was 
Isma'iL And when acveti imams had gone, hia epoch was 
complete. Then came Moses as abrogator of Ibrahim's 
dispensatiOD, and his executor waa Hariini; hut since Hnrun 
departed from the wrorld while Moses was stiU alive, Joshua, 
uon of Niin, became hie executor, WTicn the epoch of Moses 
had been completed by seven im^s, ' JhiI appeared ; and 
his executor vtsa Simon Cephas. The epoch of "Isa* too* was 
completed by seven imams and after him eame Muf^ammad 
the apostle and ejatablishcd a new dispensatbu* abrogating 
that of "Isa. His executor was *A1I b. Abi Thiih, after whom 
came Hasan, then Husayn, of w hoBe Atoek also was the fourth 
imam ‘AH b, al-Husa^Ti, Zayn al-"Abidin, then the fifth 
imam Muhanunad Biqir, followed by the sixth, Ja'far 
and then the seventh, Ismail b. Jalar, The Muhanimadi 
e|K>ch eiida with him. So the scries has continued up to 
the present imam, who is the wall of Egypt.^ 

Further, according to their doctrine, in everj^ age there 
is an imam divinely guarded from every flaw and weakness, 
to whom in every cireumstance men have recourse for the 
interpretation of outward symbols and the solving of problems. 

^ Tile impJjcmticin la t|x4t lamA*?! u HtUJ 
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Aiid every profundity is elucidated by him. Moreover^ 
the elucidation of crj^ptic passages and references m the 
Qui'the explanation of laws and prUicipleft, the knowledge 
of caminandnienta, as well as of the general and the 
detailed in the true meanings of the conmiandinents^ and 
of the subtiedcs of the inner eigniheanoo of roystedoUB 
passages, is impossible to a]] cxoeift through him and his 
" word ”' the differenes between him and a prophet lying 
in the matter of inspiration. The world p they say, baa never 
been without an imam of the kindp and if any man has been 
an im^p tia father also has been an imam and his father’s 
father back to Adam. It would be impossible moreover 
for any imam to die until after the son who was to be the 
imam after him waa either bom or had left his loms. This is 
the reference in the passage: The one being posterity 
of the other/' * and the signidoanoe of the passage ; and 
be made it a word that should abide amongst his posterity*” * 
\Mien there was brought up in argument against them the 
example of Hasan b, *Al 4 who by agreement of all the Shfa 
was an imam while his son was notj they replied that bis 
iraimatc was held on trust by him. That is to say it was 
something impertnanent^ sometlUng accidenta!^ w'hereas the 
im^iate of Husajm was definitely established. The verse 
” and deposited and definitely estahlished ^ refers to it. 

Of the nutiq [“ the Speaker ”] they say that he is a person 
who establishes law, abrogating the law" of them that have 
gone before and laying down new principles. He is^ moreover, 
a person with the knowledge to interpret laws with an 
understanding of the hidden end esoteric in all created things, 
and able also to elucidate the outward and obvious meaning 
of laws os well as the principle that is hidden in them. 

(The appointed imam after Muhammad the Chosen vi'aa 
"AlJt with the seven-fold imilmBte.) 

Another of their doctrines is that the imam need not be 

* QurXn* LiL* 30. 

* Ebid.^ 27. 

■ Ibid., Tt, 08* 
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apparent and that aometiimcs one may be obscured^ m the 
same way that night and day succeed and follow one another 
so that regularly one la apparent and tb^ other hidden. During 
the penod when the imatn in not apparent his propagandists 
must be abroad amongst men so that the fact [of there being 
no imam apparent] may not be used as an argument against 
the existence of God. 

The prophets are the recipients of divine inspiration ^ 
while the iitihms arc the masters of interpretation, and in no 
age has a prophet been without an imam, 

A contemporary of Ibrahiiu's was a certaiji person whose 
name is mentioned in the Torah, in the Syriac and Hebrew 
speech [Melehbedek] which in the Arabic is Malik ak^adlq ’ * 
and “ hfahk al-Balam They state that when Ibrahim 
camo to him ho gave him [Ibrahim] a tenth part of his cattle. 

Khidr, from whom Moses wished to loam theology, w'as 
an imam, or noniinated ^ as an imamp 

There was an epoch of obscnratiou before Islam, when 
the imama were bidden ; and in the time of "Ali, who is the 
imam of that epoch [i.e* of Ig|am], the unamate became 
manifest again. From his tbno until Isma'll* or his son 
Mu^mmad^ who was the seventh, ail the imams have been 
manifesto There w'as a begirming of obecuiation after 
Ismail ■ and after Muhammail who was the last [imam] 
of the period of tnanifestatioo, all have been obscured, and 
all the imams after him wiU be obscured until the time for 
manifestation comes again. 

Another teaching of theirs is that Mflsa b, Ja'far gave 
his life in ransom for Ismi^il and *AJi b. Musa al-Bida did 
the like in favour of Muhammad b. Isma^il; also that the 
story of the sacrifice ” in tbo verse “ w^c redeemed hitn 
by a mighty sacrifice ” * has reference to some matter of 
this kind. 

* Sm noto on 

* Tbew would *»in to oobfiuioii iti tho teit. It ia doubtful 

whothef It TM or bli sou ^Muj^jnxiud who wwa iin£m. 

* Qur. ixxvLip 107. 
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To be brief, these beliefs ajid doctrines were spread abroad 
in alJ the landa of Islaiii, east and west, and they trete 
disseminated sometimes covertly, somedmea openly. AlJ 
are agreed on the point that no age can be without its imam^ 
through whom God may be known and without whose know¬ 
ledge there can be neither theosophist nor gnostic. At every 
period also the prophets have made reference to him. Further, 
law has a patent and esoteric signihcaiice, the root significance 
being the esoteric one. The parallel ia that of jewels m a 
mine which lie hidden within dark stone; or that of pearls 
in oysters in the depths of the sea; or that of the mortal 
spirit that is concealed within the dark body* On this 
matter they applied as an argument the divine words: 
" A door hidden behind which lies mercy, and outside of 
which is torment ^ ; and "" Eighteoiisness is not ip entering 
your houses from the back of them,® but ft is the righteousness 
ol him who fears : therefore enter your homes by their doors,” ■ 
This means, piet 3 " lies not in occupying yourselves with 
outward forms* as the many do, but in self-iestraint j for to 
approve of the opt^varci aide of religion is the cause of evil. 

The doctrines spread by the original Isma^ili propaganda 
were the basis upon which the Now Pfopaganda 

of Ilasau-i $abbah was formed. Of it Rashid 

abDin gi^'es the following account, derived by hinn from 
reports made by arlherents — 

m 

}\ j oU L-* 

JLttl J At ijj jl* I 3 

■ Qiif. jvit, 

^ FmumsUy the poLat of thit vcfse u a proof int lie* in tskinu 
H A vprbftl hdcui (Le* UHirexlctiuJ Kppeeting 
a Qur. ii, l®3. 
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\j 3 Ai-l ^ 

t5 ■’^ C i * - ^ ^"Sr*" 

J> tZ^\ Je' tjf_3 *\j J> ijt J* ^ ATI 

(»-^ JC b cS**^ ^ J*' J-^ j^* l3^ 

J:— tri oLl^ ^ 

b -J b <s^, '‘^' C-^ ^ 

il—f Jac jf"A* ^ A_p- jl^t 

(^AT/* ^ -J^ i * :,^ *'’ j->A ^ j>y 
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^ TtwEiQ vonld appear tfi be a wcrd puKuig T ^j ijlT 
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J pA* j> I, 
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^Ijl j! wj»! I >j-» J* j_j«Uji S^*ii ^^ 
I^'iivi ai V^/^i VI 'jj V1; >'oS-;>L-)i 

luA^ Jl 4 ILli^i i^ 

ji J 

[TaANSLATIOK] 

The early votaries laid the fouDdatioua of their beliefs 
upon revelation and interpretation* in particular of the 
equivocal vereea^ and upon strange deductioos from the ideas 
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dealt with in traditions and historical reports. Further they 
made Hueh statements as these, that every revelation had its 
iaterprctation and that every plain meaning was accQinpanied 
by an esoteric one. ** Sayyidna ** [Hasan-i ^bba^] attached 
himself entirely to the doctrine of [“ kistniction 

and said, “knowledge of God is derived not from reason 
and rejection but from the fa'lEm of the imam ; for most 
men of science are reasoning persons and any man may 
- have his views upon the path of religioo. If reason and 
feflectiQn were audicient to give a knowledge of God, the 
votaries of no religion could refute or criticize their opponents, 
and all would be alike; seeing that all are equipped ^vith 
reasoning pow'erfi* Since , then, the w'ay lies Open to refutation 
and criticism, one may overthrow some persons but 
otbera to follow their own tUscretioo. The doctrine of 
is that reason alone is msufEcjent, and that m every 
age an im^ is necessary by w^hose men may be 

instructed and made religioua.” 

Hasand ^bbiih abo invented some gittering arguments 
to delude and impress people. Amongst the subtlest of 
his inventions is one which he employed to rebut criticisms 
of his own bellefa. He would say, For a knowledge of God 
science is cither enough or it is not enou^; which means 
tliat if science is enough then no critic can refute the men of 
gcicuco, and if the critic should say that scicuco and reason 
are not enough, certainly then there is need of an * instructor ^ 
As for [Sajy-idna'e] proposition that science is either ezinu^ 
or it Is not enough (aa is his belief], its purpose is to support 
his own view. What he regards as the truth la that 
is essential over and above science, while the belief of hia 
opponent is that is inessential with science. If the 

latter be right* is either permiaaivc—science in that 

case being detonnioed by reflection—or is not even permissive^ 
and science alone la necessaiy. If it were not so, knowledge 
of God would not be possible at all 

(There ore, therefore, these two divisiguB of thought and 
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l^an-i §abbab did not succeed in refuting the second of 
the two by his argument.) ^ 

The belief of the generality of mankind and of men of 
science is that the presence of science alone is insuiBcient^ 
The employment of science in a particular aspect is sornetbing 
conditional; /o'liiwi and [divine] guidance, however, are 
definite. This applies to men who employ reasoning ] 
but there arc some persons who may have no need of it,* 
although if it be present it is certainly not a hindrance. 

It is in line with this [form of argument] when l^an-i 
^bbah says of the prophet that he declared^ I was com¬ 
manded to make onslaught on men until they say, *' There 
i$ no God but Allah" ; which means that all men must 
utter the formula^ “ There is no God but Allah.” 

Suoh is To sum up, it was with such feeble logic 

and worthless arguments that Sayyidna tried to win men 
over. 

^ Th£» Li RiAhki il-Dfn'a inEetjMrLAd cumffljAtiC. 

■ I Bcinncc. I 
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Older or orthogT&l^io Eonna of M. nre given Jo 1irAcJ[otB+ 

rpHE nAsaljz4]iticin of Indfr-AxyAO vgwek nesults, goneraUy 
speokiiig, from an original naaal consonant of Sanskrit. 
Tbua H. 7 w«, S, niHf M. rwv “ name ” oH gp back to 

Sk. niman- (see Bloobt f 6T, and B^ajoaea, vol. i, § 65). Indo- 
Aiyan nttaalbcation arbos not only out of Sk. imtervoeaiie 
nnaala but abo ftom consonant groups of Sk. of wbicb tbe 
initial waa a nasal. Thufl H. G. B. dJk, dni (data) “ tooth ” 
come from St. ddnia-. See Blocli, § S% and Beames, vol, §73, 

I ThcHLi Approved for tlw Degr^ of Maelcr of jVrla so the Univeniilj 
of London;"' It it now offotod for publicBtioh with b view to Invito oomiiiDUt, 
cifitlcjjrm or enpport HpeeiBUy from limllBr linguistic ieliU in India., 
I wifth hfiFB to exprw heary debt of gntitude to mj t««cber, Profetttor 
R, L. Turner^ andor whofl® kind Bod BympBthetje guidBELOlr 1 hAd the good 
fort tmo of f throe y dbia in the Sebool of OjicntoJ Stadlee, London. 
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Bloch in J, As. 1912, i, p, 332 fF. pointiS ont an important 
dialectical differentiation in the development of the Sb. 
group Dnsol -|- plosive and showa how M. and G. differ from 
the Korth-Wotem group in not voicing the plosive following 
the nasal. Indo-Arj'an nasalisation also resulte from the 
final -fji of fib. e,g, nentor nouns of M. with the finnl anusvaia 
libe tn€(^ {mail} pearl lioiu Sb. imukiikam ; il. guru 
" cow, buffalo ” from Sb. ^orupdai—similarly M. paihru 
{pdlchari} binl taghru {vagliaru) " a tiger-lika animal 
etc. For thia and generally for the nasalization of final long 
vowels of Al, n^ulting from the contmetion of two vowels, 
the second of whicli was followed by a nasal m Sk. ace 
Bloch, g 66. 

Nasalized vowels were not entirely unknown even in the 
earliest period of Sb. Both the anusvora and the anundeika 
are to be found in Vedic literature. The anusvdra occura 
nottoally before consonants and is reprcaentcd by a dot 
Written above the line. The anunasiba occurs before vowels 
and is usually written with the sign ■*, called the eundfobiudu-, 
cither above or immediotely after the nasalbscd vowel The 
exact nature of the anusvam and the anun^ika is not quite 
clear. See Whitney, Sb, Gr.^ § 70-3. It m certainly a nasal 
sound and ia distinct from the five claaa na^ls. When final 
the anuavarai usually stands for aometiiDes for Ita 
proper place, however* b before fljbilanta and A in the body 
of the word, e.g. " flesh ; tiMd- Hon Seo 

Macdonell Vedic Gr., § 60p and Vedic Gr. St., § IQ f. Before 
plosives the nasal always had the form of a nasal consoiiant 
made in the same position as the following plosive^ i.c. a 
corresponding class nasal, viz. m before labials, fi before 
dentals, etc. For this reason the annsvara or pure nasal 
could not occur before plosives. 

Anusvara could not occur before stops and aspiratea 
which had only corresponding nasals . . . before them in 
O.l.A. ; anuffv^ occurred before y, r, v, s, s, k only.'" 
S. K. Chatterji^ Ba^li Lnngmgc, vol i, p. 358. 
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]n Sk. itself the final -m was weak and did not posecss its 
full articulation. From a very early period it was assimibtod 
to tlio following consonant. Manuscripts and printed texts 
represent this assimilated -rtk by the aniisv^. But the 
reality and early occurrence of this assimilation is well brought 
out by the wrong analyais of the Fada Text in RV, h% 11* 6* 
of ydn ni-pdsi as ijM instead of ydm and other similar cases. 
See MacdoneUt Vedic Gr,, § 75^ 

Anusvara and auunasika were conmion enough In the 
final position ; hot medially they regularly occurred only 
under certain conditionSp viz. before sibilantK and k. Nasalisa¬ 
tion of voweb, therefore* was comparatively rare in early 
Sk. With the gradual development of the language* how'ever, 
uasalksticn of vowels due to the influence of neighbouring 
nasal consonants becatno tnore and more commom It is 
quite a regular and important feattms of Middle Indian^ 
la Pali and in Prakrit all final nasals have become anusvaras* 
i.e. they merely serve to nasalme the preceding vowel. This 
weakening of the final nasal was in conformity with the 
general development of Middle Indian. Thus* as Bloch 
points out in hia article " La naaalit^ en indo-atyen **: "La 
nasal final perd son articulation buccnlc cotxtme les autrea 
consonnee; mals la nasality subsisted p, de skr. 

offmmy takit'ani do skr. daZa™!, etc.” The final nasal being 
thus transformed into mere nasaliKation of the preceding 
vowed it could no longer be assimilated to the following 
consonant. Tt retriaLued as a mere anusvara. Thus uasolba-^ 
tiona became more frequent in Middle Indian. Probably 
at iirat nasalized vowels became more common only in groups 
of words, but later nasalizations became apparent in the body 
of the word. Thus when an original consonant group of Sk.^ 
beginning with a nasal w^as simplified it gave rke to a nasalized 
vowel. In the bedy of the word before a plosive Sk. could 
only have a class nasol^ e.g. not a nasalized vowel 

*kdp-. But in some dialects of early Modem Indian Sk. ianip 
becomes Avip- and thus has a nasalized vowel preceding a 
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plosive, wlikli VB 9 not poaatblc in Sk. In the body of the word, 
therefore, the group uusalizied vowel pluH plosive k q new group 
and k not to be found in Sk. The creation of this group 
depended upon the assimilation of the 5k. nasal to the 
preceding vowel. TLk nasiinjlattoii and compensatorv 
lengtheumg is one of the fcatniea of Afodem Imio-Aiyun. 
Thus from Sk. kamp- wo get in H, G. B, forms with ivlp-, 
il. kdpi»s (Mpone) “ to tremble ”. 

The group nasalized vowel plus consonant has undergone 
a further change, at least in M, and probably research would 
show a similar tendency in some of the other Modem Indo- 
Aryan languages, as certainly in Sgh,» In M, a general 
tendency to denasalize vowels has Iwcomc apparent with 
only a few significant exceptions. Older df (<s«/) has 
Ijecomc of- e.g, Sk, tinlii- > M. tdta > iat " thread ”; Sk. 
dam- > M. rfd/o > rffi/ " tooth etc. But in front of 
voiced plosives the nasalized vowel Jiad again developed 
a nasal conaonant^or juat possibly had always to somo 
extent malutaiiied it—before tlik process of deuasalizatiou 
set in. Therefore wo find older dd (< f»id) become > 
modem M. and: e.g. Sk. batidh- > M. {or > 

Modem M. 6d»dA*j *' he binds *'; Sk, > M. Mdn > 

Modem M. kdndd “ bulb, root ”, etc. 

Nevertheless in both cases 4( (pronounced a) and dd 
(pronounced and) the anusvara continuea to be written. 
It tbetofore no longer denotes nasalization of tho vowel 
(except in one special case, viz, tho oblique pluml, for which 
Sec below, p. 54SJ, but only a full nasal consonant between 
the vowel and the plosive. The oblique plural forms a special 
case because there the anusvara has a specific semantic value 
and is therefore retained in spite of general denasaJization, 
^Vherever the anusvara has retained ita value it alwavs 
stands for the nasal corresponding to the following consonant 
and therefore when in the oblique plural it precedes a sibilant 
or A at the beginning of a tcnninatioii or a postpositinn it has 

“ Sw VV. Geiger. Ltirmlar utid *r J 17. 
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ite piopcr value^—tljc v^lue which it hiid In Sk+ under einuLar 
circumstances. 

Although in the case of words of the type tU (At < Sk. ant) 
the nasnlkation has been lost and the aousvwa^ though 
Btill wntten, hna no voJne, in some wonck containing a short 
vowel followed by an unvoiced plosive the anusvara is 
pronounced as a full nasal consonant, e.g, iAinl 
pimjKiI (fui^)^ etc. This pronunciatiod, which is probably 
of learned origin, is discussed below, p, |j5S, 

The mterpretation of the M. annsvim has always presented 
fiome diJBculty on account of these diBecent values, Navalkar 
(4L Or,, % 37) distinguished four different values of the M, 
auusvara and in this bo has been followed by a large miMber 
of wnteis on M. grammari l>oth native and European, like 
Bhide^ Devadhar, H, Wilberforco-Belh Darby, etc,^ 

The two proDUDchitiorts described hy JTavalkaif as provin¬ 
cial, e.g. sanvrai^h^ of and e,g, sa^yo^ti of 

do not, however, require much attention. They 
oconr only in tatsama words or in learned borrowings from Sk, 
The confusion of tho M. anus vara, therefote* really depends 
upon its other two values, which only are to be found in tho 
regular tadbhava words of SI. Theae two pronuTLciations 
arc <^lled organic and ndri%a by Navalkar: organic, when 
the amisvara w to be pronounced as a nasal consonant 
corresponding in position to the following plosive; 
when it merely nasalizes the vowd over which its sign, viz, 
the dot* is written. These two values are quite distinct and 
arc not freely interchangeable. Thus “number" 

“d " mangomust bo pronounced as diadn (> Modem 
M, dkM) and dniAd (probably through older drnM < dba < 
Sk. d??ird-) wjt-h the nAsIkya and organic pronunciation 
respectively and not vice versa. 

* Q. H. Bhid*p J/arafAi Eu^ink Frimer^ P^rt 1, BamUy, pp, ^-^5, 
B. V. Davndiiar, 0/ Marathi Omrnmar^ FoMlIi/lCCO, p. 4. H. 

WiUHrfaroe-Brll, A 9mmmalKal of the Marathi £av^uage^ pp, 0-9. 

Dftrb^, A PrinuT of the i/dmfAf Laj^uA^, J 21* pp, 17-Jg, Sec mlao 
LirngMiMic d/ India, voL viii, p, 32, 

Jlua. JVLt 1930, 
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The organic pronunciation of the anusv^ ia practically 
the same in M. as in Sk, >r. words, therefore, with an organic 
anusvara could either be directly borrowed, from Sk., or could 
be descended from Sk., i.e. they may be tatsama or they may 
betadbhava. But inasmuch asSk. Iiad no ntiaik^'a antcavaras 
in the body of a word, all &f, words contauung this sound 
and being of Sanskritio origin must be genuine tadbbavas. 
Cf. Navalkar, 31, Gr., § 33: 3, (a), “ In all pure Murdthi 
words, the Anusvdra assumes the nidkya sound.” See also 
Joahi, Pr, T'y., Ch. 1 (15), 

ft is this naaikya anusviiru which as indicated above (p, 540} 
has been lost in 31. at a subsequent period. Probably it was 
first lost on the Dc^ or in wbat is ealLed the Dc^asthi Tthajaa 
or dialect spoken by the Dciastha Brahmins. But it is 
extremely difficult to date the loss. In t he first place owing to 
the enormous importance of Sk. 31, grammar was completely 
neglected up to the hoginning of tlie last century. Further 
the incentive to imitate Sanakritic forms in preference to 
tadbhava words must have exercised a strong influence and 
tempted those who wished to display their knowledge of Sk, 
to substitute the organic value of the anusvara for the naaikya 
value proper to the tadbhava form. For the organic was the 
only anusvara in their Sk. vocabula^ and they looked down 
upon the nasikya anusvara which waa only prSirta and, 
not being found in Sk., unfit to be used by a “learned” 
Sanskntist. To add to this, the early grammarians of 31. 
were strongly influenced by the Kolqiasthr dialect in which 
nasslusation was particularly conspicuous.^ 

For a very long time two distinct dialects of 31. have been 
recogniBod, The Doiastbl and the Koknaathi Bhaaa, the 
former leaning towards denasalismtion, the latter tou-anls 
nasalization. Thus on the Dciia invented stories are cum;nt 
about the excessive nasalization of the Koknasthoa, e.g. for 
ipri*! ^ “ eat it after dipping it in ghee ”, 

* )<or tbi4 ftud generally on tiD]iranouticcd zloiaI* in Sr., 8 e« G. P. Pavaehe 
Manilki XfUanAJiVa ASisaJana t’wd^ajLU, 
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a Kokxtndtha is said to saj, khS. A Dosastha^ 

On the other hand^ tends to drop out even legitimate—tiaaik}ii 
only—naaahzation. ThuB for orthographic tup^ta he would 
aay lujmt. Similarly a Deiastha would say kokfjn where the 
Kok^nstha says kdkan. 

The Pestavas, who played such a leading part. In Mamtha 
historj', were thciuBelves Kokno^has who migrated to Poona 
from their homo in the Kokana,^ Poona properly belongs 
to the De^ and therefore geographically falb tinder the 
denas&Iiziug area. But here the Koknaj^thJ dklect of the 
Peshavas must have e^creised a strong influence. The Court 
and official language must liave possessed a large number 
of nasalhuitioiis which were so prominent in the KoknAsthi 
dialect spoken by the Peshavas and a number of other 
important persons coming from the Koknna. 

This influence of the uasalizing KoknaatU dialect tnav 
proiiably liave been helped by the conscr^^arbin of the M. 
orthography* Though nasalizations tnay bo lost in pronuncia¬ 
tion they do not at oneo cease to be written. Orthography 
is everywhere conservative and reluctant to recognize a 
recent phonetic change. To-day denosatization has repeated 
itself or rather has invaded the learned pronunciation in Poona 
and the change h about to be recogniaed. The existence of 
unpronouncecl anusvaras in il was recognized by a Conference 
which met nearly thirty years ago. But its recommendations 
for the abolition of these superfluous anuavaraa. were not carried 
out * And even now, ivLen Mr* N* C. Kelkar introduced 
a new method, viz, the dropping out of the uupronounced 
(nnuceuriYp) anusvaias^ iu his Tihka-cariirQ^ vols. ii and iii^ 
published last year, his action w-as described by conservative 
adverse criticism as ” revolutionary ”. See K. P* Kulkami, 

1 See ftnd A HitioTf oj iht ttil. U+ 

p. 145, (unl toL Ui* Lut elmptfir, which it c-Stitlcd The EnJ qf the Chit- 
pavauji Epic ■“* Citpavftn li a U-rm applied to thv Eakj^th^ hrahinijii. 

* Sw .UcjjujA; for Oclober, 1S04, and Q. P* t'avMhE feCerred 

to aboTc, p. S 42 . 
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"Mara^liTce Suddhaldchanftp"" in Lola^sana, vol. i, oo, 6, 
June, 192&. 

Aa Mr. Favaahc? points out, in Ida artbic racntioped above, 
the pitedominance of the KoknagthT dialect continued in the 
last century even after the Peahavas lost their power and the 
British came in. It waa qaite natural for the then Government 
to accept the pronunciatJon of the leading couunimityj viz. 
the Kok^asthaa as representative of standard M. Not only 
had the Kok^asthas played a hading part in the pre-Britiflli 
period but even during the last century they contmued to be 
prominent in politic^;, social reform and literature. The 
importauco of the Xokoasthi dialect i with official recognition 
by the Government^ thus further helped the retention of the 
anusvaca in writing. From Gadoba Pandurangp wbo$c epoch- 
makiog M, grammar appeared in 1824. onwaidj^ M. gram- 
mariurLs were strongly influenced by the Kokm^thJ dialect. 
Hence we find laid down in all 51. grammars rules for tho 
writing of the anusvilia whether pronounced or not. This 
gave rise to a difierence between the 51. as spoken at home and 
os learnt at school. Gramniatical textbooks dUrcgaidcd the 
actual pronunciation and bUudly foHowi^ tise tradition of 
the orthograpliie aniisvara. From this divergence betWEcn 
the actual and the grammatical pronunciation arises the 
anusvara which is merely perceived by the mind and not 
actually heard by the ear. (Cf. kanas navhe, 

minord smt^ G. K. Moduk in the YividhijjMfia- 

vhtdra for October, 1925. voL Ivi, no. 10. See ako the 
classification of anusvaras that are pronounced and tho^ that 
are not pronounced in Devadfmr^ Rcsuwi£ of M. Gn* pp. 4-5.) 
The edstcnce of the anusvura is felt in such coses presumably 
1>ecaiise it is associated with a grammatical or orthographic 
nasal in the form of the anusv^. 

In spite of the conditions iavouiing the retention of the 
anusvarn^ the denosslizing tendency of tho De^ has^ as 
suggested above, become apparent in the standard pronuncia¬ 
tion of Poona and 5lr. Kclkar's booka are Only attempts at 
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post facto recognition of this chjange. Aa ati individual^ 
thougli Important^ attempt at apelUug nefomi it haa met with 
oppoaitiob. But tkough the adoption of the new method 
a controveraial matter it is recognized prattieallj on alt 
sides that there are ** acme ” uuptonouQced anusvama in 
Modem Marathi. See K C, KelhBr»TiN^caritmt^ Buddha- 
lethan," in 3/iiAom;?/ra, Nagpur, 18th March* 1928, 

Though learned recognition waa accorded to denasali^ation 
in Mr, Kelhar's books ptibUislied only last year* this would not 
entitle us to assume that th© change m very recent. The 
recommendatloos of the Conference referred to above (p^ 543) 
put it at least thirty years back. But that is not alh Ua- 
pronotinoed nasals were apparently known at a much earlier 
date^ but they were suppressed as being corrupt by M. 
giummarians who reftised to recognu^o therm Already 
Navalkar^ who wrote hia gratpmiiT more than fifty years ago 
(2iid edition ISS0)i notes that the naaitya annsvara wae 
generally omitted in the Dakharii | 37 : " The Ndsikya ia 
usually omitted in th© Dakhan, and when it is considered 
necessary to pronounce it distinctly^ chiefly in honorific 
forms* it is changed, even by the highep classes, to the dental 
mmi to tb™, eironeously ^H i ^ i 

The instance given here by Navalkar 13 Important because 
it shows bow when an anusvara is kept, as in the present 
instance, on account of its semantic value, it is given the value 
of a full nasal consonant—organic if possible or n which ia the 
commonest nasal, as in tya-n-ld which to-day has three 
optional forms* vix, (1) correotly tySld, eommo^y (2) tydnu 
or sometimes (3) iyanna (see p, 558 below), Navalkar looks 
down upon denasallxation as bis words “ even by the higher 
classes^' indicate. Now, however* this very denasalkatioa 
is about to receive learned recognition in M, 

But denasalization, in reality^ took place even much earlier 
than Navalkar's time. In the article by G. K. 3lodak* referred 
to above, we see that even in Moropant's (died A.n. 1794) 
manuscripts there is considerable hesitation in writing this 
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nisikyp. anusv&ra. He doc3 not omit any otganic anuBvara 
and wheaeVGT be omits an aniuavira it k invariEibly the faint 
n^ikya anusvara which tOKlay ia felt but not heard. -May 
we not infer from thig tliat the weakening or loss of the 
n^ikya annsvani dates back at least from the end of the 
eighteenth century I 

We know that nasali;^tion was lost at an early period, 
particularly when assoeiated with a high vowel like L Already 
in the Middle Indian period tliis loss ia noticeable, e.g. Sk. 
vimSfUi > A.Mg. vJsa^ Sk, irims4:- > A3Ig. ^ wd ; Sk. jaVitAti > 
Pkt. Slid, etc. See Pischel* § 76. If wc accept Piscliers 
dert^^tion of M.^ A.Mg.j S.j d^dha from Sk. dufk^trd- we can 
have an maiance in which even without the presence of a 
high vowel naaalii^^tion has been lost in Middle Indian; 
but the equation ?/r > dh renders this etymology doubtful. 
It h to be noted that what Is lost is not a full nasal consonant 
but^ as in M,p mere nasaJis^ation of a vowel. This denasali^- 
tion has descended into Modem fndo-Aryan. See Bloch, | 71. 
For the loss of Old Indo-Aryau anusvara following the high 
vowel i in Modern Indo-Aryan generally and particularly 
for Bengali instances see S. K. Chatterji, Lan^agef 

vol. i, § L77. The physiologioal reason for the early loss of 
nasahzation in aasociation with the high vowel i probably is^ 
as suggested by Bloch^ the unconscious reciprocal movement 
of the uvula to correspond to the position of the tongue* 
See J. Bloch, La m m Such loss was probably 

helped, at least ui the beginning, by the fact that the nasal 
corresponding to the continuants, the proper anus vara, 
e.g. corresponding to ^ or h in words like Sk. or 

could not be heard ns dfetinctly as a class nasal 
before a corresponding plosive and therefore tended to be 
dropped out. 

Besides numerals like M. vfs " twenty (U " thirty etc , 
where the nasalization was loat after a high vowek in the Ih 
worrls g&sdm ** an ascetic owning a cow ” and SfU alsio a 
kind of osiy^tc from Sk_ and s^vdmin-^ we probably 
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liftve inetnnc^B of the early of najiiilLKation before a high 
vowel The geueml rok of the development of Sk. intervocalic 
-Ml' hi ^l. k that it opens out into -v- at the same time imparting 
its nasality to the preceding vowel c^g. Sk. ^rrfwKi- > 51, 

See Blnchp § 137. From Sk. ^Q-svomm-j therefore, 
we expect Jl *g9-s3i^ and fmm Sk. > il. 

^sdi > ^itL /iil>se<iuent loss of tmaaljuation* In ad* 
the -V- La lost petLaps because it is a word of politeness 
fretjnently need. 

TIlo standard 51. of Poona^ though based upon a denasatizmg 
dialect and falling within the denasalizing area^ has been, as 
indicated above (p. 540), strongly infiueneed by the nasalizing 
dialect spoken by the Koknasthas. This has created a hopeless 
confusion as to the \tiJuc of the anusvara. Words in which the 
anusvara may be legitimate only as indicating nasalization 
se*:m to have come to be fixed in the kngiiagc with tbe ot^anic 
value of the anusvdra. Such is probably the explanation of 
the fact that from Sk. fmrjara- the form of the word in the 
Kokana ln*s more nasolixationj viz, fwdjorcat"" while on the 
Dc4a it has a class nasal The class nasals here^ 

is dental n inaiimucb aa jf k a dental affricate. The nasal 
consonant is ifldiyar cannot be explained merely as due to 
the Initial nasal for ibis is not the general rule in 5f. Thiia 
M Midj(A) “ ndddlc fooni Sk; mudhga^ or m^ho “ head ” 
from Sk. m<x4tahu- or majm? “to Iw nide, impudent from 
Sk. m^yati has no spontaneous nasal in spite of the initial 
Theste are all instances from the standard dialect. It k 
quite likely that in n dialect in which nasalizations arc 
prominent, as in KokpasthJp the initinl nasal consonant may 
nasabze the following vowel Even on the Deia we find 
instances of such nnsalUation, in the ^Tilgar speech^ w^here it 
further develops into s nasal consonant before a voiced 
pl^ive. Thk h, of coum* not recognized in the standartl 
speech or in the literary language. Thus for 51 ^mudke “ in, 
within ” (= Sk. mudlAjfc) an uneducated person is beard 
saying -mandi^ Similorly imng for standard niojf after- 
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wards H^ru we sm clearly dealmg with the teteJitio*! 
of n Sk. nasal before a voiced plosive. This is apparently 
a case in which apontancoiiB. nosali^tion £ist appeared owing 
to the presence of an adjoining nasal consonant and was 
later developed into a lull nasal consonant. A similar 
reasoning may be helpful in e;^plaining the spontaneoits 
nasal consonant in H. nafi0 as opposetl to M. nugva ** naked ** 
from Sk* na^fna- or H. mai^nd as opposed to il, mnyne “ to 
ask for from Sk, 7ndrffaT^i. 

Once the spontaneous nosaUzation appears the twofold 
value of the annsvara helps the confusion between mere 
nasabzation and the insertion of a nasal consonant. If the 
nasalization of^ say^ fTidj'ar is to be emphasized and the change 
of denonalization has only left class nasals^ the speaker wiU 
enbstitute the organic value of the anusvara for the na^kya 
one^ and say m^njar. Thus mdnjar would be a form oE 
afiectedly learned origin. Words borrowed from a nasaludng 
dialect into one which hod lost nasalized vow^eb and possesaed 
only nasal consonants may tend to be borrowed with the naoal 
consonant. Moreover sueh borrowings would be looked 
upon with greater favour^ not only on account of the pre¬ 
eminence of the speakers of the nasalizing Kokmiffthi dialect^ 
but also becainse the full nasal would give the word a more 
learned or Sanskiitic appearance. Some such reasoning will 
explain at least some of the apontaneoiis nasals in M. 

The nasalization, of the vowel with the n^ikya anus vara 
was at some period or other lost; but it certainly was present 
at one tiime, for it has come down to us orthographlcally 
and there is no reason for assuming it to be imreal from the 
beginnmg* Moreover without the existence of some sort of 
nasalization it would be hard to explain the presence of a nasal 
consonant which has apparently arisen out of it before voiced 
plosives. If the group nasal plus plosive had been simplified 
without leaving any trace of nasality we might have expected 
forms like for M. ditg " body ** from Sfc. just as we 
get M. at (JmJ “in, within " from Sk, a-nidr. The n after 
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the long vowel a which has undezgone compensatory 
Tengtheniogp cannot be exptained without the existence of 
some sort of nasalmtion before the voiced plosive g in the 
acttLol form that we get in ML^ viz. dng^ 

The development of a honiO'OCgajiic nasal consonant from a 
nosalixed vowel followed by a voiced ploah^c is quite natutal. 
It is only a matter of inaccurate timing or lack of syn chroniza- 
tioxk> If the nasal pas^agOp opened for the nasalization of the 
vowcIt is left open for slightly too long a period and the 
organs of speech are already brought into position for making 
the foUdwing voiced plosivOji inevitably an on-gllde is heard. 
This on-glide is no other than the insertion of the homo- 
organic nasal consonant, Such an on-glide is less likely before 
an unvoiced than before a voiced consonant inasmuch as in 
the former case the voice is not carried right through and the 
loosening of the vocat chords, in anticipation of the unvoiced 
consDnaut;^ makee it more likely that the nasal passage be 
closed before rather than after its due tinifi+ Lack of synchroni¬ 
zation i$ u recognbed factor in phonetic change. We have 
a number of instances in which owing to maccurate timing a 
homo-organic voiced plosive develops after a nasal consonant^ 
e.g* Sk* bandar, M. vdndar ** monkey "; Sk. 

carmakdra- cammadm- > M. Cam6(A)df^ etc. See P. D, Gune^ 
Zn^fodiuc/tbit to Compamiive Phikiogiff Pooim, 1918* p. 51. 

The importance of Sk^ and of the nasalizing dialect may abo 
$crve to explain the formation of M. doublets libo tatu* tdi 
{Idta) " thread fifom Sk. tdntu- or “ thorn ” 

from St. Orthography has led Bloch to accept 

both these forms as regular developmedts m M, See 
Bloch, g 68, 

It eeems* Iiowever* that the doublets with the short vowel 
plus the nasal consonant are learncti and are practically 
confined to learned or affectedly learned use. They have 
escaped* apputontly without any causep the general chaugo 
of compensatory lengthening. It is rather difficult to accept 
the theory that the change of compensatory lengthening 
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cHJcitR onlf optionally in the me of these words, without 
any apecific reason^ If at all they belong to the language, 
they must have been incorporated into it after the Lbango 
of compensatory lengthening had been completely worked 
otit and was no longer opetatiFo. Moreover the fact is 
signilicant that the popular forms that are much more 
commonly used, from amongst these doublets, are those 
which have the long voweL It aeenis reasonable, therefore, 
to accept only the forms with the long vowel and oirthographic 
anusxiira as genuine tadhkavas and to look upon the donhicta 
with the short vott'cl and nasal conaouant os txitsamaa or 
semi-tatsamas^ 

Bloch refers to these doublets only in the group nasiil 4 - 
unvoiced plosiv^e. Bnt it acemij that such doublets are equally 
legitimate w'hen the following eon^nant is a voiced plosive. 
Tims side by side with aaf, fj/, (dif) we con alao have dotiblets 
like drig “ body"', bhanff ** breaking bkaftg “parting 
of the hair etc. The douhleta ia the case of words having 
the voiced plosive are not m prominent as in the case of those 
that have the unvoiced plosive since the difference between 
the two doublets is more prominent in the latter than in the 
former Tlie temptation to undo the effects of compensatory 
length is much more feeble before voiced consonants than 
before unvoiced ones, to a person desirous of either displacing 
his knowledge of Sk* or to one w'ho is anxious to emphasise 
nasalizations; for in 

Sk. and- M. or dV > and 

the original Sk, and the tadbhava 31, me very much iilikci 
differing only in the length of the vow'el; but in 

SL aift > M, di > uf 

the original Sk, and the 31, tadbhava differ not onlv in the 
length of the vowel but also in possessing or not possesaing 
n nasal eonHonantr The difference between the lengths of 
the vowel is not as noticeable as the presence or absence of 
the nasal consonant. The development of the homo-organic 
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nasfil tK^fore voicEd plosives may vety likely Imve been 
liclpcd by the fact that it made the original Sk; wotd closely 
resemble the it. word derived from it. When^ however, 
an attempt at such rcscmblauco was made in the case of words 
having the onvoiced plosive, the speaker looking down upon 
denasali^tion wa:s not merely satisAed with introducing 
the nasal consonant, but also tried to do away with the 
compensatory Icngtheuing, thus giving rise to tatsama or 
seml-tatsama doublets. In front of voiced plosives com¬ 
pensatory length would be most promioebt in initial ^llables 
especially if the word bcgiiis with a vowel. In this case the 
temptation to undo the efifects of compensatory length seems 
to be visible in the optional loiigth of the inirial a or d of M., 
where the learnoil preference is exercised in favour of the abort 
o. Thus we liave both a^^gan and ahgan “ courtyard ” where 
the latter would be the regular form and the former a learned 
doublet made to resemble the original 3k. word^ aii^na-. 
In the variation M. ainbd, drnid ”mango” we have an 
instance of fake analogy as the origioal Sk. w'ord, dmm baa 
a long inJtial and not a abort one aa in 

The variation in M,* thereforej is i — 

(1) Long vowel nasalized + plosive, later becoming 
{a) long vowel -|- nasal cx>iLson[iiit + voiced plosive and 
(b) long vowel dcnosalized + unvoiced plosive; 

(2) short vowel d- nasal consonant + ploaivet voiced or 
unvoiced* 

01 these two the first k regular in the development of M_ 
w hile the second h of learned origib* lUustratiom o( the first 
variation as afiected by the subset^nent change of dcnasaliza- 
rion w^LU be found below, p. 554. 

A, Lloyd James and 3. G* Karihere seem to Ije puxzlod by 
the fact that orthographic Iff is pronounced in two 
different w^ays and means two different things:— 

" What decides which value is to be given to the dot is not 
clear, e_g, is pronounced dcAdl ^ in the body, whereas 
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la pronDunced deMuti = end of body, death."—- 
School of Oriental Studies Bulletin, vol. iv, pt. iv, 

Tlie e^iplaiiBtion of this twofold pionunciation is to be found 
in the fact that whefeas in one the second part ts a tadbhava. 
postposition -dt {> from Sk. antdr) " in, witMa ”, in the 
other the second part ia a. tatsams, Sk. atda “end 

" in the body ” is pronounced to-day without nasalization 
as dehat. 

The learned creation of doublets with a short vowel plua 
nasal consonant waa probably helped by the equivocal value 
of the M. anuavara. These doublets seem to have had a very 
wide eitension. They seem to he at the bottom of certain 
^ntaneous nasals of M. The mflueocc of the KokpaathT 
dialect has already been referred to above and an explanation 
of the spontaneous nasal in M. wwiyar " cat “ suggeiited. 
See p. 643. The nasal in this word has no counterpart in ita 
Sk. original. Similarly from Sk. words not containing any 
nasal wo have few other words in ftf. which seem to insert 
a spontaneous nosiil consonant, e.g. Sk. bhiui- > JU. bhint 
" wall " ; Sk. pippala- > M. pimpaf “ the peepabtree “ 
Sk. iikya- M, 4i^A'e “ cord for hanging objects ; Sk, 
vfSdJca- > ai. CTflOtt “ scorpion ”; 8k, sipra- > il. iimp 
" tnothec<hbpmrl ” ; Sk. Silpin- > il. ^iiapT " tailor "; Sk. 

uftc "tall, high”; Sk. > M, vnt “a 

camel "; Sk. kiirm- > if. kunCd " brush ” j Sk. kuitinl- > 
M. ku^in " go-between "; Sk. yudAyate > M. 

junjAiw beside vulgar “ to fight " Sk. Jojntana- 

>oflhie^ “to wash the hands after a meal"; Sk. 
vijnapti- > M. vt'nunh,! " request " ; Sk. poA?d* > U, pankh 
“ wing, feather 

For the spontaneous nasal consonant in the type M, AAj'ni, 
pimpal, etc., may we not have an explanation somewhat 
similar to that offered for the nasal in M. mdnjaj* I The coses- 
are not exactly identical because in bhiiU, pimpat, etc., 
there is no nasal consonant, preceding the spontaneous nasal 
Blochp. f 70, Ctilli thit word a. ** purienat C 4 |.|miii 3 a 
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wlucl:i umy nosnii^c tlie vuwi;! and lutnr develop 
-a dasa nasal. All the same for the type bkintj pimpal^ no 
also have donbleta—but doublets that are looked down upon 
as vulgar and not recognized in the standaixl M. Fotms like 
ihlt {bhitM), pipal ipip^l) also heard in the speech of the 
uneducated lower elates. These foruiB are probably genuino 
tadbhavas while the doublets with the short vowel and nasal 
•consonant are most probably of learned origin. The forma 
ia the vulgar speech are not iuQueiiced by orthography and 
are correctly maintained without any nasal. Where the 31. 
^nusvara goes back to a 8k. nasal we have forms containing 
both the short and the long vowel with the anus vara. But 
in the type bhinl, pimpal^ there never was even a n^ikya 
anus vara on the long vowels in bhUf plpai^ and th^cofore when 
the forma with tlie short vowel and anusvara were recognized, 
the anuavara stood for a nasal consonant and the new forms 
completely ousted bhlt, pTpaf, etc., which ha\'c been fortunately 
presented to us in the vulgar speech of t^j-day, 

A peculiar, though not very conviuciug^ explaimtion of the 
sipontaneous nasal consonant in M. ortielo 

used in worship may be noted here. This is offered by 
K. JosM in his jif. Gha^iidf § 195, The reason iSj 

according to him , ^aukarifa-pijk^^piiiat or selection iu fav^our 
of the easier^ He says that the original and proper w ord ia 
mrdjana. It has been erronoonsly confounded with niratl^ 
jana-f a very common epithet of Brahman, and for the sake 
of ease changed to niranjetn I Tliis explanation i$ rucutloned 
here because in what follows Joshi furnishes an indirect 
coiroboratiou of the explanation suggested above for the 
nasal consonant in M. mdnyar, lie says, that the Kokoi 
people pronounce the word with the anusvira and later the 
anusvEra go commonlj* known in the Kokaoa come to bo 
used on rd in the original word nTrdjmm for the sake of ease 
m pronunciation, “ iadda nivdjan tfdHl ‘m^mr ucoumde 
joyl su^t koki^lla phdr pancil jo anusvdr io denydf^ Cdl 
padti , . 
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Below are given nomc words iUuBtratlng the development 
ot ^teution of the musal eonsonimt before voiced piDeives 
and to Io3s cbewhere. 


(1) Sk. naaal + voiced plosive > M. nasal + voiced plosive ’ 


St. 

OrtAo- 

jrra^ic 

M, pfvttMn- 
ctatim. 

Jfnnrin^. 


Arh^iS^a 


wurtyard. 


tiHgn 

Akff 

body 




bftlhiiLg. 



AkffttA 

Ibumb. 




inger. 

aiH^- 

Amdtf-f 

ip-dnf 

tMticlr. 


dn^fi 

dRflb 

bjttcr crtrAct Eroni 

Amfd- 

AfflAa 

djnAd 

gram nut. 

tnmikgp. 

itdumbdm-^ 

vn^ra 

fcitt&ar 

glomorooi Eg-treo^ 



pA^t 

ditlyp Ltnpurv. 

Eliljklii- 


pmjaf 

bbodfiil. 

axui -{- iamb- 



to dep«Dd upon. 


idin|;i] 

kAA^ 

A bind cl bf^rry. 

kund- 


kAndA 

onion. 

^mAaid- 


4ft 

blA£ibcf 4 

kun^htixk^ra- 

kumthdra 

4liTn4Aftf 

pntt^. 


ktdmifo 


A ahiaII picoe. 

ftndhd- 

ktAihdA 

ktdndA 

■bomldcr. 

libamfiAd^ 

khAmb^ 

ktUmb 

pP4tp pUUr^ 

^njd- 

ydmjA 

^njA 

AH IntoxicAting herb. 

tandrd- 

edwda 

band 

tqpcni. 


jAmbOf 

JAPfih, 

pnrtkeulAJ kindle of 

jamtida- 

jAihthi2}a 

jdnbk^J 

fruits 

jdUffhA^ 

jAin^ha 

jAi^h 

opp«r tbigb joints 


$homba 

fhomt 

dull&rd. 

fdjnni' 

tArkU 

iAmbe 

copper. 

fu|ida- 

i^ihda 

u?^d 

mootb, Tjicoh 

ifaNiAA- 

rAdfli6<iD^ 

tAdtlib^t 

to itop. 


pAvk^, 


lAme, 

p'^njura^ 

pam^afA 
pam janr^ 

pAA^ft 

pAnJar^ippl) 

cAge^ fold. 

pdpdiEd' 

pA^pA 

pA-^yA 

Bcimru BrAbiPiPf 


pamiAarA 

pdft^rd 

wbito. 


P^mia 

pep^ 

A kind of cAkfl for 


pnAufbl 

pt^dht 

cattle. 

K bnndJc (of bAV) 

frciiuf4^ 

bAntdka^i 

bAndt^t 

to tic. 

Aindtc^ 

bimdaU 

bindtl 

A {NirticnlAF ORtA- 


hmhd* 

hundl 

moot. 

A kind ofiweet. 
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ab. 

e?rfAo- 
ffrujAU J/. 

i/. 

efafion. 

bbiiA^- 

biAtk^ 

bldAjr 


MiifAjadT 

Mddjsvr 

AAd^u- 

bhAmifl 

hh&^4* 


Akdinddm 

MdFddr 


flidpadoi^ 

nidede^- 


iwdiudnef 

HdtfilTQ 

Mddp 


mam^nm 

mdf^ar 

fPKodkfli- 

mtfhdkA 

Hteodid 


rdirt^ 

rnpd 

rdndAo yafi 

itliadAa^^ 

rdndAfie 

lofliAa- 


fdeib 

tohd -f kka^4^- 

tokAdrfidd 

hbha^4 

Inmbait 


hmb^* 


rdmjAa 

rdKjk 

mhffaia^ 

JOibgjf 

iON^ 

jondkyd- 


t&nj 

4N1»lfAi- 

tAmdhA 

4&itdha 

^labnra- 

^ntbara 

JdiHbar 


Siin^ 

iidff 

^rA^dln- 


iiAj^ddo 

JikAdedd- 

iffpmdd 

itpdd 

ainddra¬ 

^Wdfira 

iendJlr 

id 



jlbamAAd- 

AaiPibaraa/ 

AambffrfF^ 


Alfhpa 

Arngr 

Loss of Sk. nasal 

(2) before unvoiced plosives:— 

St. 

Ortho- 
graphic Jfi 

M. jtrunvM-^ 
ctoiion* 

aAAd- 

diAMd 


anfdr 



04fra- 

dMfadi 

dl^e 

iuAborn^^ 

bdtAban^ 

bdAwn 

bde^kd- 

bdm/n 


ka^fhd- 

idrajAd 

JM/A 

hatnp- 

AdfApati^ 


pranfAi- 

pdmfha 

gifk 


ffh&^a 

gkit 

{^lajNibi}- 



caiirtt- 

roii^ap fbmea 

M,tPt 

fdnfu* 

ihmta 

tAt 
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Afmning. 

pii.Ttii]g upf the hmiYu 

divitioB aifrr » 
««rt«Ld mode, 
pot. 

itOTP, 

arrin^t- 

ment. 

nniu^i 0^ A C4.*tp. 
IcitJve lent. 
ga*t, 

& prcMifStute. 
to ^ook- 
loDg, ijUtAnt, 

Lrou. 

to b« iTfcflpmdfid* 
to liuig frotn. 
barren (waman). 
With. 

«venLDgr 

joint. 

dwr-like apuniU. 
bom. 

water-^bcctmit < 
top. 

redOmd. 

t mnk of an cLcpLant^ 
Icwing (of cow*)+ 
a«PAfofticia^ 


JfeamViir- 

number. 

in^ witbin. 

bowel. 

ban^e. 

iborn. 

cdgFf bank of ariref. 
to tremble, 
knot, mrctiDg. 
bell. 

H kind of tteF with 
white or yellow 
dowen. 
beak^ 

fltring, bbre. 
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St, 

Onkdi- 

Jf* pnmnm- 

graphic J/. 


Mmningr 

ddmia- 

ddrkla 

ddl 

tooth. 

pdikan* 

pddica 

pSA 

five. 

f^mantka-^ 

r^tvatkikit 

fieuaf^A} 

nimiutSon. 

idikd- 

Jdrkm 


biibo. 



t^M 

to cHtape, 



mpt 

W diftiitmto. 


^in£Ao/r 


ch&iia. 

mm + 



to ac^QinuIi.te’. 

■#9pn -h jHldji 



to bo falmdi. 

(3) befoM other eonsooAQts ;— 


SL 

Orika- 

graphic If. 

cmiion^. 

iftaniitg. 


iddfMi 

kdMt 

bell IQCtdl. 

Jbd^U^a^ni' 

kdtks&ra. 

tdtAr 

A draJer m 


fcdddra 


nr la meiAla. 


mAm 

mii* 

ie*h. 

(-Ad-) 

V&dudt 

vAiA 

bAmboo, nftef. 

Where the 

aausviim goes hack to Sk. iatervocolic -m- it 

19 not pronoima:;d in M- 



SL 

Oriko- 

Jf. jiro-Avn* 


gmpAic 

cialion^ 

J/raniH^. 


nikmm 

m!os 

mw mooti. 

Am4- 

dtktftt 

Ap 

dynentaiyi 



ovfd 

impure Tor tidif^knii 

kmm^rd- 



ptirpOHfl^ 

htthntra 

kuvar 

^onng bey . 

godhUma- 



whcfht. 

^rdma- 

^nvea 

gAp 

town, Tillage. 

jdmiUf- 

iJAinrai 

jAvai 

eon^jn^ljiw. 

ndnun- 

ndmt^i 

nAt 

tiKiaei^ 


bhotkrard 

bkorrd 

whirlpool. 

idtlUlt' 

lamvQ 

iov 

abort bwir on tho 




body. 

uAmvfs 

vAv 

dlftLaeicQ between 




atmtcbiHl 
hAnde; rqomc 

sdmmfA 

^[A 

■wmrtbj, derJe. 

kimd- 

kinva 

hh 

eold» tnnliiriAx 


lo tie following words ovon the oithography does not 
show the anusvaca eyeii as optional:_ 

fik. ;iarjf«Mbs. > M. palMi** 

Bk. moMo. > li. iiiJi«t.r ■■ boditaod m cob ■*. 

There is a large nombet’ of words in M. which have a 
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^pontaneoits umi^vaju whicli i& not proiioiiiic«dj at least 
toJaj. This anosvara seems to be merely ottliogiapliic and 
ol learned ocigiD. It b doubtful bow far, if at allp this azimvlLra 
possefi^ any real value on tbe De^ at least in tbe popular 
speech. Some instances are given below^ 

It b noteworthy that a few of ihme words are alao, at timeSj 
written without the anuavara. 


St. 

OrfAo- 

ffmpktc if. cial^ii. 

MmniJig. 

aptit^rabt^ 

OHirf 


a, toOin lU a l«Upld. 



iwd 

ft foli^us TOW» 

^pai 


jo (pHryanlj 

ttptEL 


yn^mpt 


ivTd, 

dhdvQli 


liAdrtiC 

to niHfc 

prvpSda’- 

pamvUif^^ 

paidi^d 

ft hmk] E«oiiftL 

Wr*. 

p<it4d^ 

porudd 

bhuthml 

ponA^A 

6AunTf 

eyebrow. 

dlw' 

bhatkva^ 

djHE 

^mr 

d# 

ftitle. 

d%M- 

din-ibNd 

d^ 

tmaplcfi oE tbe heftfl. 

HKi- 


m 

hut. 

diru- 

dinAit dM 

dra* pli 

tur, tur®. 


dlAjHZi 4tM 

di 


tfiU- 

4,11 

a 

louse. 

uecaya^ 



ft sort of |wkot in 

karta^ik^ 

hudttri4*, Hht4* 

hAl4i 

ft Iftdy'i ureft. 
cucumber. 

kdbfa-- 

Mtkkha, hkkha 

kath, khdk 

ftrmpit. 


Jbdtrtrv^, 

itdcyd 

ft particular way of 

tjritiita- 


bal^t 

tying the dhoti, 
to ipin. 

kfUi- 

kddUa 

*dl 

fiiLftke ikm. 


ta§a 

kA* 

wftiit, udddr. 

kdAydpa^ 

kdthmvaA 

kAsae 

iorioiw. 

kacchapa^ 

karkafaien- 

Miont i 
khtdthi*f^y 

khtt^A 

ufftb. 

piM^Ad- 

khtbm 

(fkos 

buneh. 

Coniarfri^ 


Mar^ 

Wftimf, bcflitftte. 

canctih- 

cAcamitif 
laranuOf iaraMa 

t&TQS 

hyuiifti. 

pakfi- 

pdikkki, pAkki 

pAkha 

iidft of 4 roof. 

pdta- 

p^ariuA, pAasd 

pAapd 

iiDdfte^ auare. 

^msa^r&pa^ 

idnwirH 

t^rA 

cjUf. 

Molyd- 

idthcA 


tme. 

JKiS, JOLT 
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The lines on ■which detmfiaUzntioii has been worked out in 
Modem M. hnve aljieady been indicated above, E:cccpt in 
front of voiced plosives the M. anusvdm baa lost its phonetio 
value in all genuine tadbliava words. Once nasalization had 
disappeared and thus the nasikya value of the IL anusvani 
had ceased to exists wherever the aniisvam continued to 
possess any value for some reason or ertber, it stood for a 
oasa] consonant before plosives. Before continuants in such 
casea^ on account of the faintnesB of their honiOH>rgimic 
nasab the commonest ixasa] consonant^ vi 2 r. dental ia 
generally substituted for the nasalization of the piecediiig 
voweL 

lostancoB of this are to be found when difieient postpositions 
are attached to the oblique plumb the anusvara ol the 
oblique plurab on account of its semantic value, is still 
maintained, c.g. ^'of the gods^"; 

dcfurtil aide by siclo with devSii ** vdtb the gods The 
antisvara here serves to distinguish the plural from the 
singular forms like devata " of the god **; dct^oJi with the 
god ’b The anusvara of the obUquo plural is descended from Sk. 
-ndia, the termination of the genitive plural, See Bloch, 5183. 
The anusvara of the neuter nominative plural in (-1) of 
M. is likewise descended from an original tenuinational 
intervocalic -n- of St -ani (Bloch, § 187). But it has fallen a 
victim to denasalization inasmuch as it has no partictilar 
semantic value as in the case of the oblique plural. 

In the oblique plumb hi at least one case^ the amusvara 
has merged into a poetpoBition and hoa thus given rise to a 
new and distinct postposition for the plural. This is illustrated 
by the so-called old termiiiations ** of the dative as given 
by B. B. Joabi, Pr, § 152j (d) -Ja, -ie (-(c) are 

common both to the singular and the plurab but ad is an 
additional postposition for the dative plural. This -nd is 
really the same os -la, only it mcoiporates the nasalization 
indicated by the anuavira of the oblique plurab (See Bloch ^ 
f 72.) Navalkar, M. Gr., § 78, and Jo^hb Pr. Vy., § 153^ 
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incorrectly trace this -na to the -vam of tho gen. pL in Sk, 
The general tendency to-day, tliereloie, is to use -nd for th^ 
plural and -Id for tfie singular' -s is less eommon tmd -(e 
is practically used only ta fJoetT)". Cf. N. C. Kelkar's article 
referred to aboTCn p- 646. 

Accordingly Kcltarin his T^fak-carilya^emn.]^ to Mr, Tifak 
in the respectful pliiml, uses the form tilkavd {f^iarmT^T) 
ifr Tilak/^ But even though -no incorporutea the 
annsvaia. tho M. grammars still requirn an orthogniphio 
anusvAra on the preceding Trowel, This, together with tlie 
strong coEkscioiLsneas in the mind of the speaker aa to the 
existence of the still gignifLcoiit anusvara in nil the other 
oblique plum! fomiSp has led to the analogical reintroduction 
of an organic anusvim before -m and created forms with -atid. 
Thus side by side with liikdnd we also hear tiYMwiiff, 

In tliQ Case of the oblique plural the organic value of the 
anoavarap however* has not yet gained complete victory 
and forms with the original and proper uasikj'a aousv^a 
are still current. The tendency seems to be to avoid forma 
with imsalmtion either by substituting the organic 

value of the anusvam or by using the full form of the genitive 
plural (with the organic anuavibraj before a post position. 
Thus for " towards gods the form duvdniadc ia 

more commonly used than the correct defends; it ia* how¬ 
ever, often differently expressed as devdneyd jbodc. In 
detmicyd it is worth noting that though the c has been 
palatalized on account of the foUowiug its original nature 
as a dental affricate as before any other vowel* e.g, cd^ Ae, 6a* 
Au^ except the palatal ip c.g. ct, is responsible for the dental 
n TTilue of the anusvam preoerlmg it. 

The oblique plural is practically the only case w here the 
orthographic aousvara of M. still continues to possess any 
value in M, inflexion. We shall now note a few cases In which 
an anusvam appeared in .M, inflexion from a nasal consonant 
of Sk, but which no longer possesses any phonetic value, 

(1) Sk. group -ni- lost ife nasal very early. This loss 
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is in the SrI pliunl present ol M. in -ati and -aH< Sk, 
-anU) and also in the pKsent partidpte m ( < Pkt. 

See Bloch, §71 and § 255* Here tho nasal consonant appears, 
most pfobab1)% to have passes! through the stage of nasalizing 
the previous vowcL Kajawade actually gives m hh Jfl. 

I some forms of the 3ifd ph pres, fronl the J mneharJ with 
nasalized penultimate vowel, c.g. h^i are *\ kardii ** they 
do etc. It is unfort\xnstely not clear how far Bsjawade is 
relying npon manuscript evidence in giving these instances 
htit at the same time there seems to be no reason to doubt 
their authenticity* Some trace of the orij^inal nasal is also 
found in Piitan mscription (j^ka 1128) where the present 
paitieiple k&ld ■•becoming^'' is written with the anusvara, 
side by side with vtkaieyd ** to one who sells without it. 
Bajawade also gives a number of mstances of pTesent 
participles having nasalized vowela, in hi$ grammar of the 
Jndftfhrartr e.g. dHa " giving ”p “ obtaining, reaching *\ 

etc., side by side vrith those without nasalkation like 
mhamln, etc, See Vy, § 60* Tiua tiasalbatjon Ima at a 
Bukscquent period completely disappoarofl and neither the 
3rd pi. pres, nor the present participle any longer show any 
trace of the origlnji] nasal—not even a valneiesa orthographic 
aiiusvara, tf, Joshi* Pr, Ty., | 213 (1} and § 236 (3). The 
indeclinable present partidplc expressing state^ which is an 
old locative of the present participle^ has likewise lost all 
trace of the original nasal, o.g* 6o&d {tcArid) boifoiia ** while 
speaking ” not cf. Joshi, Pr. Fy., § 236 (4) and (5), 

and Bloch, § 262. 

In the development of the Sb. group “WJ- in terminations, 
it may be said tJiat w^e have an early occurrence of the 
change of denasalization which has been recognized by il. 
grammariflus in at least the mstancea dlscii^ed just 
above, 

(2) Sk. final -m. We have seen (p, 539) that already la Sk. 
the final -m was a weak smund. It has, however, left its 
trace In M. hy gi^'ing an anusvara on the preceding vowel. 
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Thb anusviira as wo aball flee below' hm ceoaccl to poeseSfl 
any nasal value, 

{a) Tbe final anusvam in the ^cond personal prononn ^ 
"*thou”, from Sk. ia not pronounced, e.g. tu ye 

come ”, 

{b) M. infinitives with the final anusvira go bade to 5b. 
formations in -tum^ See Bloch, § 265| and Rajawade^ Jn. Vy., 
§ 66* This annsvara has lost all its value. Thus Jtarw (ian*l) 
“ to do ” ; pahu {pahii) " to see ” ; dhaini {dhavij ** to run " ; 
utliu (u/AdJ “ to stand ”, ete, 

(c) The largest class of words baving an anuavara on their 
final syllable is ftimlahed by the neuter dedciisbti. The mle 
is that all words in the neuter gender* eJ^cept those ending in 
-fi, ha%^e the anusvira on their final syllable. See Josht, 
Pr, Yy.^ I 125h 5, The anusvara here goes baek to a final 
-W4 £>f Sk,* efi Blochj § 19L The exception of -a stems may be 
duo to the fact that this final has no real existence and is 
not pionounoed, cf. Joshi, Pr. Vy,, § 119» note 2. But it 
seema probable that w'e may have hero an early recognition 
of denasalization as in the developnieiit of the Sk. group nt 
(above (1), p, 559), It seems that final nasalisation w'aa lost 
sooner In the case of older iL stems endmg in -a rather than 
those ending in any other vowel, e.g. Middle Indian -^tk may 
become M. -a w ithout nasalization, even when > iL 
still continued to Ive nasaUzed, At a subsequent period, 
how'cver, all the final anum^aiaa have lost their value and 
neuter words are no longer pronounced with nasalized final 
vow cL The earlier loss of nasalization may have been helped 
by the fact that whereas other final vowels tend to be shortened 
the final being itself short, tends to be dropped out 
altogether and hence loaea its nasalization quicker, e,g^ 
yhan ighare) " houses '"> jAoro but has already 

come to be pronounced ghar though the final -o persists in 
the orthopmpliy. The acqueoce probably woa someivhat 
as lollowa t — 
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Sk. bilam > bifdm > Old or Pie- M. *bitd > 51. bi^ > fnl 
" A hole *\ 

like 

Sk. m > > M. jmo/C > tmfi " peai-l 

Whm Jlr, Rftjuw'ade notee that street Lawkeis call out 
dah'i:^ lor doAi (>^ if^iAi) ** cuida nrolita fot moff (>■ /no^l} 
with the ptula final {»/«* g I5)i wo may regartl these as 
instances of denasaIJmtion in the popular speech. Other 
instances of the loss of the mine of the final anusv^ of neuter 
words : tl {tfj ** seed from SL bijam ; jii (jH < Sk, yn^um) 
“ yoke " ; vaghru (mgkara < Sk* vgaghra- + rypa-) tiger- 
like aniiml **; ghode (gfio^ < 8k. gholahi-) “ horse ” ; karne 
<Sk- if-) doing etc. 

From neuter nouns the final auusvam had been extended to 
verba agreeing with them on account of the predominance of 
participial construetions, Seo Devadhar, Gr.^ 

p. lG4tnnd Bloch^ § 243 fi. Here too deoasalizatian has been 
carried out and ^ It cries ” ia pronouncetl fe radi^* etc. 

(3) We have already seen how the nasalization of the 
previous vowel resulting from an intervocalio -m- of Sk, has 
been lost in M. in the body of the word, e,g. type 8k. nfndi^mgd- 
> M. avas. See p. 5S6 above. In the body of the word Sk. 
-m- had become H. i.e. together with nasalization 

of the preceding vowel. In terminations we do not get this 
-a- but only the anusvam. For this reason we get the mb 
that in M. all verba agreeing unth the first person have an 
anuavaru on their final syUabb inasmuch as these forms are 
mostly based upon the old present with its remmisconces 
of the intervocalic -w*- in Sk. -hii and -maA. Sec Devadliar, 
Resumi Gt.^ p. 1G4; cf, Eajawadcp Jn. Fy.^ § 44 ; Josldi 
Pr, Vy.^ § 216-17| and Bloch^ § S30 and especially § 335-8. 
Tfrday these anuavims are no longer pronouncodf e.g, 

bdtn {bd^d -ie) “ I (muse, fern.) speak 
amAj bolto {bolaio) “ we speak 
ml karc {kari) ** 1 used to do 
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tinzAi laru (feuru) ** We used to do 

ml geh {gelo) ■" I went 

amhJ *, we went 

ml gek {gde) ** I (fem.) went", etc. 

(4) In M. deeknfiion tbe auiiBvnrafi going baek to Sk. mmd 
consonants have Ukewi:^ lost tbeic pronunciation. 

(o) neuter nomlBative plural 

Sk, -ani > -nim > M. -e > -e* 

e.g. ph*i{€ "fruita”j ghare (g[fiari) "houses”; 

wiwfe (fnu^) “ roots **; etc. 

The loss of the anus^^uru of the singular we have already 
noted above in (2) (o) p, 561. For the aausvara m the neuter 
deelensioD generally sec Bloch, § 18T and | 191* 

(6) Traces of the intruiaebtal aiugtilar in -ctw of Sk* oxo 
found in the tenninatiou (-^ of M. See Bloch, § 193. This 
teirnination is stUl found in isolated words and when so found 
it is pronounced without any nasalisation, e.g. -niufe (-e) " on 
account of " ; -praHre (*«) in the manner of ” ; -mage: (-e) 
" behind ”; -pudAe (-e) ” m front of etc. This terminii- 
tion is probably ineorporated in the postposition now in use 
vis, -fte {-iir) which^ however^ is also pronounced without 
any nasali^atioiit e.g. sdpdnc (-n^) “ by a souke "i otc. The 
same is the case with the instniiuental plural where the 
amisvara goes back to Middle Indian, Sk. -tbkih >- -cAim > 
IL -T (-f), which as in the singular seems to have been 
incorporated in the modem -ni (-Jif), c,g. d™iil (deudnf) ** by 
the gods *\ etc., cf, Bloch, § 193* 2. For the general erteusiou 
of the anua^iara—which has subsequently lost its nasal 
value—in the instTumeotal case see Joshi, Fn p, 110, 
" There is an anirsv^ at the end of ail the terminations of 
the instrumental,” 

(c) There are two old terminatioiis of the locative* -I (-f) 
and -a (-J), which have an anusv^. Tho origin of this 
anus vara is not quite clear. See Bloch j § 194. These old 
terminatious have survived in isolated words and postpositions. 
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especially In thosw indicatipg tkae or But wherever 

they still occur they arc no longer pronomiced with any 
ziAS&limtian, e.g* hali (hatJ) at hand ”; rfarf {-IT) “ at the 
dnoT ” I payd (-J) ** fit or on the feet *\ etc. The mdeelinable 
present participles fnmiah us with a Large number of old 
locatives in {-d). See above, p. 563. In these participles 
the final -a b not nasalized in pronunciation, e.g, Jeafta (-d) 
‘'while doing*'; dAuiid (-<f) “while catching"; pi^dtd 
{pa^tS) “ while faUing ctO+ 

Thus in the case of the tcirrunations discussed here even 
though older nasalization still continues to be indicated by an 
an us vara, this anusvara has come to be merely orthographic 
and has lo^t all its phonetic value. Tliis denesalization has 
been so completely effected that in using old proverbs or m 
reading, reciting or singing old M. poems the speaker iguorcs 
all the naflikya anusvaras even though we can almost certainly 
aay that the anusv^a miist have hnd a real value, viz^ that 
of nasalizing the vowel, at the time w^hen the proverbs hist 
camo into vogue or when the poems in question were composed. 
Thus an old proverb mani vsm ti dis^t is pronounced 

to-day as imnl iNjare te stvpm disc " thoughts are reflected 
in dreams Xamadeva, who lived in the fourteenth centujy^ 
writes as follows :— 

kaliipi^ce muli | jAa/e dh<^rmdce || 

w'hicli is read to-day m 

kaliyugdce mute \ ]hd!e dkannd^ mtok | j 

” On account of the Kali AgCj Dharma haa been totally 
destroyed." 

Tukaruma, who lived in the Beventeenth centiiij^ h quoted 
as sajTiigi ipate puhl wiJfo aso “ Be there a garland round 
his neck or not ”, whiel^ however, is orthograpliically: 
flfdce. paid mdla uee fa<KO, 

Thus wq can see what an important part dena^^albatJon has 
played in the history of the modem standard ^laratlil of 
Poona. The apparent leaning in learned cutdc^ towards 
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recognition of this plienom^non doav perhaps be partially 
explained by the gradually waning importance of Sk, and also 
by the comparative decrease in the predomiiLancc of persona 
speaking the Kokoi or Kokpaathl dialect. There is no longer 
any glory attached to the knowledge or rathor the show of 
knowledge of Samkrit, Nor ia it any longer an enmbk 
distinction, social or political^ to speak tbrongh the nose and 
emphasL^e all nasolLsatione. For all practical purposes the 
purely oitliographic anusvara continuea to be pronounced 
only in class-rooms and that too for facility m dictation so 
that the school hoys may be able to write the anuavara where- 
ever the Marathi graitunarH requite it. 



The Samaritan Hebrew Sources of the 
Arabic Book of Joshua 

By M. GA^STER 
(PLATE VI) 

TN 1S48 Juyjiboll publish^ ihtr Arohic text witb a Latin 
tranfiliitioti and elaborate introduction of a Samaritan 
Tvork, which he called the Sanmritaii Chronicle. Ho printed 
it from a MS. in the Leyden library deposited there by 
ScaUger; thifi MS^ belonijed to the fourteenth centtm'. It was 
written by two haiids^ the second part being of a somewhat 
later date. JuynboU waa quite justified m caLEingitachronicIe^ 
although the largest part of the MS^ conabts of the book 
of Joshua, It b a paraphrase of the book of Joahua af the 
Jewish Bible, containing chieQy the first chapters to 
which various legendary atoriea had been added. Hut the MS, 
contains much more. It starts with the appointment of 
Joshua as successor to Mose^, in the latter^a lifetimej, then 
the hifitory of Bileamp slightly differing from the record in 
the Bible, then also two different recensions of the death of 
Moses are given* after which, with a special heading* the book 
of Joshua begins. At the end of it the history h continued ; 
it is very fragmentary, Within a very brief space the story of 
the Exile, under Bokht Xosar—the Arabic form for 
Xebuchadnej^^r—b told, and then it is continued m the same 
brief fonn doira to the time of Baba Rabha—second or 
third century—the great hero of Samaritan hbtory. The 
Samaritans considered him as the one who had been able to 
throw off the yoke of the foreign rulers and to obtain for 
them a certain amount of pofitical liberty. 

Judging the book by this character, Jujnboll rightly calls 
it a chronicle and thb description agrees with that given by 
the Samaritans themselves to their hbtorj^ To the Samaritana 
the Pentateuch stands by itself. It b their only HoJy Book. 
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’With the death of bcgin^t ^ it weiie^ the secular history. 
Whatever bappeins hereafter and has been confined to writtng 
is no more treated as sacred scriptnre^ Their own history 
begins thus with the entiy of Joshua into Canaan, and is 
continued by their chronielers by adding the record of con- 
tempOTBTV events to those recorded before. It is quite in the 
style of all the oriental and medieval chronicles. The old 
remams intact. Every subsequent chronicle is thus more or 
less a continuation, sotnetimes more elabomtc^ sometimes 
more linuted^ but the old material remains unchanged, and, 
therefore^ this Arabic booh of Joshua could also be caUed a 
chronicle. 

Juyuboll, who has written a very important introduction 
examining the book from every point of view, eapecially 
the pbitologicaU has never as much as touched upon the 
Hources of this compilation^ It may not have struck him that 
the book may have been a translation from an older Samaritan 
one. At bis time very little was known of the Samaritan 
literature ; with the exception of a few ilSS. in Leyden and 
in London no sonreca were then available^ and, therefore^ 
the question was not even raised- Matters have ehuogied very 
conaidcrably since. I have been able to obtain a very large 
number of MSS.^ruost of them now in my coUeetJon in the 
British Museum—and also mueh infamjation from the 
Samaritans which was unavailable then. The problem, 
therefore, can now be raised with the hope of reachitig aomo 
satisfactory solution; it would also throw light on the 
Samaritan Hebrew book of Joshua, but of tbia 1 will refrain 
for the time beings and keep strictly to tbe question of the 
sources of the Arabic story, 

JuTObol] did not know that there exists also another 
more complete text of the same Arabic book. In thla the 
story beginB much earlier^ with the going of the twelve spies 
to Canaan. On the other hond^ it is not carried bo far down 
os In the MS. JujTiboU has used^ After the tale of Alexander 
the final chapter contama only the talc of Ammm and his 
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daughter, second or firet century b.c.e.^ In itself a proof 
of n higher antiquity than the Juj^boLl text found also in 
the British Museum hlS. No. Add* 1995§. 

It so happened that the SamaritanB had m their possession 
a MS. diSerent to that in the British Museum. It is 
of the same age as the Leyden JK. (fourteenth century), 
and it is also written by two hands. ^^Tien T w^aa engaged in 
the publication of the Samaritan Hebrew book of Joshua 
1 learned from them that they possessed such a MS. I wrote 
for it, but before my letter reached the Samaritans somebody 
else had stepped in and purchased it. This MS. then dh~ 
appeared, and I was unable to trace it untd guite recently^ 
when, through the kindness of Professor Marx, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of .4jnericA, I leamt that in some way 
nr other it had got into the Adler collection which had been 
acquired by that institution. At my request the chapters 
missing in Jnynholi were most courteougly Eent to me in 
photostat, for which I wish to thank Professor Marjc. Thi$, 
as well as tbo htB. in the BritLh Museum, ia written in 
Arabic, whilst the Leyden MS. is written iti Samaritan 
characters, 1 also obtained from the Samaritans three copies, 
two in Arabic and one in Samaritan characters^ ail of 
recent date. 

The true character of this compilation, howeyer, is that it 
was not originally meant to be a chronicle. It was a kind of 
special history of their great hero, Joshua. They acclaimed 
him not only as the great conqueror of Palestine, but also 
as the man who, together w'ith the high priest Eleasar 
(son of Aaiun), established the sanctuary on Mount Garizim, 
and thus preserved, os they maintain, the old law which, 
according to Samaritan tradition, commanded the Temple 
to be built on Mount Garizim.* Joshua, moreover, 

* l iiJ^vEr«] K to bp tbe parallel ta the .^poert-pLuJ story ol 

an Engluh tT&DAl»tion ot which jkppeftn in my Sivdia and Gimp, s, 
pp. 2M ff. 

* This is sn BsscotiiJ Inture of the f^aniMitaii creed, it U the very 
eeriiEiv^toTl-e upon which tbeiLr diuent from the Jawi ia bililt, and to tb|a 
rary dhy Ci-ulijm ij to Lfaem the S4crcd Mount. 
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Rpre^ontcd the tribe of Ephraim, The SamAtitons daini to 
be the desceodAiita of the tribes of Ephrauxi aqd ; 

Joahua thus becomes a national hero of the northen tribes 
of the Isiaelites, hi o wondeTj th ere fore, that they endeavoured 
to write, as it were, a kind of epic poem of the life and achieve¬ 
ments of Joshua. To this purpose everj' incident in the 
Fentateuch is eagerly seized upon and greatly embellished, 
and all these woven together into on a single lotnance. This 
explams why, in the same complete M3,, the history begins 
with the exploits of Joshua when sent with the other ten 
men to find out everything about the land of Canaan. It was 
a dangerous adventure and it is, therefore, one of the mftttffl 
of the first chapter. This contains a detailed account of these 
adventures, of the places which they reached, of the t- i n g? 
with Tivhoin they came in contact, of the manner in which 
they escaped, and numy other inridentB which happened 
to them on that errand. Then follows the story of Joahua’a 
military expedition against Bileam, amj the idle which 
ho played, then the tale of his campaign ngnioftt the 
Midionites, then his election and the r6io which ho played 
afer the death of Moses, and this leads up naturally to the 
history of the conquest of Canaan. 

In the first place, the question must bo answered: la 
this an absolutely independent work? Secondly, were the 
BOuroes used by the author Arabic or Samaritan ? In point 
of fact, this second question is practically answered, for in 
the prologue to the Arabic chronicle, published by JuynboU, 
the author sap distinctly that this is translated from the 
llehrao language. There can be no doubt that this work is 
not original. Therefore he himself o^rns, not only that the 
book is not original—which, of course, it cannot be since it 
follows in the main the Biblical record—but that he has 
translated it into Arabic from Hebrew sources. Thus neither 
is the work an original composition nor has it been taken 
from older Arabic sources. 

But there is another somewhat weighty piece of evidence 
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to be adduced which shows th^t the Samaritaijs thcmaelves 
knew that the Arabic was merely a translation of an older 
Hebrew SamaritBD text. It is found in a MS, wtidi I have 
obtamed fmm the Samaritans^ after the death of Ab SahhuSji 
whose name has been mentioned frequently as the "author 
of the Samaritan Hebrew book of Joehua^ The mystery can 
now be fully explained. I was able to acquire, through the 
intermediary of the Priest Abisha, the lai^st part of Ab 
Sakhna's library; practicady all the MBS, be left behind 
with the exception of a collection of pmyer books. 1 was 
anxiotis to find out whether, among hia MSS., there was really 
a copy of that Hebrew Samaritan book» for if be bad anything 
to do with it» if he were the real author^ purely he wontd 
have kept a copy. This is the general practice among the 
Samaritans, and ho made no e.xoeption. To my surprise no 
aueb copy was found, but something clt^ which beam on the 
queation before ub and e^Ubia the mUunderstanding which 
Iiarl arisen at the time. Among these MSS. there was his 
autographed copy of the Samaritan translation of the Arabic 
book of Joshua, made by him in 1908, therefora, 

questions were asked among the Samaritans as to whether 
a book of Joshua had been translated from the Arabic, or 
whether they had an mdependent bemk of Joshua, they took 
them to refer to the present work and they therefore told 
the truth when they asserted that Ab Sakhua had made 
auch a translation I The confuaioii which has arisen b now 
fully explained^ "WTien Professor Kable showed my edition 
of the ^marltan-Hebrew Joshua {ZDMG* IWS) to the High 
Priest, Jacob, he correctly replied that this was not the book 
which had been translated from the Arabic iuki Ht-brew'. In 
a way I was quite mnooently responsible lor the confusiou. 
For when doubts were first cast on the original character of 
the Samaritan Hebrew book I asked the S.imaritans to 
furnish me not only with a copy of the Arabic—of which 
I had one—but also with an exact translation of the text 
into Samaritan, 1 leceived three oopiea from tbiee dificrent 
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writers^ who alleged themselves to be the autbora. Eeferedce 
will be made to this later on. 

Tn the autographed ilS. of Ab Sakhua. then, after giving 
a short intioductioii^ he writes as follows : This book has 

been compiled in olden times from the %mtLngs qf our fore- 
fathers. We do not know who has done itj and a certain 
Ab'del ben Shaima suroamed the Zskki [i.e, the Meritorious 
One) translated it into Arabic.” The bestowal of sqch a 
title is very sigrdhcant^ It will be seen that he was a man of 
etceptlonal qualities, for this epithet is conferred by the 
Samaritans only on the forefatherSp the patriarchs, or on the 
most worthy among the prcdeoessora. Here we have a clear 
statement concerning the traDslation of the Arabic from the 
Hehrew% It b a definite statement from the man who has 
been the roost learned among the Sarnaritans in modem t iroes, 
one who had no reason to invent this fact that the book was 
an ancient compilation, originally written in the Hebrew 
language and then afterwards tronslated into Arabic. 

The reference is always to Hebrew^ not to Samaritan, 
and this is a point of no small importance j the translator^ 
or he who made the Arable paraphrase—for it is a 
paraphrase in many parts—had not used any teit written 
in the real or Aramaic language. He distinctl}^ 

says that he haa used //eferein souroes, that the stories 
which he translated into Arabic were written in the Iltihrem 
language. This is a clear indication as to what kind of material 
Ab'del ben Shaima utilised for his work. It will be seen that 
all the texts which have gone to make up this Arabic book of 
Joshua were exclusively written in Hebrew', Of course tho 
Hebrew is that which was current among the Samaritans. It 
has characteristic features of its ot™^ as will be seen later 
on. In these texts were introduced also Biblical phrases. 
In that respect they haYe been extremely careful in preaer\''ing 
the original form of the language^ whether it was Ramnri tan^ 
HebreWp or a$ in the quotations Bibbcal Hebrew’"^ In every 
case one can recognize at once the source of the Aiabi-c 
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version. Ab Snkhua then writes m the Colophon that he 
has re translated it into Hebrew — ho uses the word 
“Tirgamti^'. This is not to be taken literally* It m 
necessar}' to stress this pointy for it will throw light upon the 
fljrsrteiti of working, even of the most learned among them, 
who claim to have translated '* a work from the Aiabic 
into Samaritan. In reality^ however, he has done something 
different. He has simply utiliaed all the original Hebrew 
material which he recognized to bo the direct sources 
of the Arabic version ^ and this ho has embodied literally 
into hU work, though he describes it as the tnumlation, 
without any serious alteration. The difference between the 
old test and his copy is that he haa modemiaed the words 
from time to time. It is no less impoitant to notice that of 
the copies which came from three different men, who claim 
to be each one an independent author of the translation, 
two are nothing else but bteral copies of this text found in 
Ab S^ikhiia's handwriting, WTubt in a third one the same text 
is UBcd, but slightly altered. They are dated 1908 and early 
1909. They were quite oblivious of the fact that 1 would be 
able to compare the one with the other and hod out that far 
from being independent translations they were merely more or 
less copies of the same original. Thus they have facilitated my 
investigationji into the original sources of the Samaritan text, 
\Mth the publication of the Asatir a new light has fallen 
upon the history of the Arabic book of Joshua. If my 
assumption is correct—and no one has been able yet even 
to sugge^ the contrary, still loss to prove it—^then thifii work 
belodgH to tliQ Bccond or third eeutury b.c.h. ThU is, there¬ 
fore, at least about 1,500 years older than the Arable 
translation j and here we find our greatest surprise. It U one 
of the sources of the book of Joshua. As the Asatir ffuishes 
with the death of Moses only some of the incidents previous 
to the real book of Joshua can be found in it. But they are 
there, and they arc now found in their entirety in the Arabic 
liook of Joshua, and^ curiously enough, they are those 
JB4S. iVLX 1030. 37 
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chaptora in the Asatir wkicb are more Hebrew tKag 
Samaritikn. I am referring now, in the first place, to the story 
of Bikam, If we compare the text as found in the Asatir with 
the version in the Arabic book of Joshua, and still more with 
the sboii'e'nientioRed retnmsiation of it by Ah Sakbua, v,(i will 
find that they agree even to such an extent that some of the 
passages which were obscure in the old text are also obscure 
here, although an attempt has been made to clear them up* 
It is quite aufiBcii-nt for our purpose to accept Ids translation 
for the basis of this investigation, since he h^ access to these 
sources, and, as mentioned before, he was the foremost 
scholar among them. The description of the sending of the 
messengers by the king of Moab, the behaviour of Bileam ; the 
acceptance of the invitation ; the way in which he w'aa not 
allowed to curse but to bless ; then his flight; his advice to 
the king of hfoab about the daughters of Mi>ab j his encounter 
with Joshua; the words which be spoke and the manner in 
which he (Bileara) was killed—in all these the Arabic test 
and the Asatir agree absolutely, always beating in mind that 
the Arabic is a paraphrase. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that the author of the 
Arabic book of Joshua had before him a compilation in which 
the story of BUeam was embodied, precisely m the same 
manner ^ it is found in the old book of the Asatir or, 
possibly in some text like it, for tlie agreement is too close to 
admit of any other solution than that he utilized this hook 
directly for his purpose. There can be no question of any 
independent somce, nor any doubt as to the immediate 
source; the texts agree in most points so completely that it 
would be impossible to imagine the Arabic writer to have bad 
any other source than the Asatir from which to draw this 
story. It is unnecessary here to translate the text, since it is 
found in my edition of the Asatir and in the luitin version of 
Ju^-aboII, as well as in the English translation of Crane,^ 

frem the Arable. Wilb l»t«, by OliverCiaae, Xew York : .loho Alden. ISOS. 
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If we proceeil iiittliet to the chapter abox^t the death 
of Muses we find esiactly the same to be the cose. All the 
details found in the Asatir are faithfully repeated in the 
Arabic book of Joshua. I have referred to this dejieudeEiee 
of the Arabic boob of Joshua m my eclitiou of the Asatir^ 
page 179, See also pp. 303 S,i where I have been able to show 
also the tronsiuissloji of the story through the ages from the 
third century down to the period of the Arable traaslatiou 
through those fragments which have been preaerved id 
the Samaritan literature. The story of the death of Moses 
is found already Id Markab's w'ork (Beoond or third centiuy 
€.E.} and then, later on, m other compilations^ until it 
became part of one of the old Ghronicks. This story has 
been c^tefuUy printed by me, from the ktter, m the Asatir, 
pp. 303 ff. This section, which forma on mtogral part of a 
complete history of Joshua^ thus has its source in the Asatir, 
with which it closely agrees. It hoa been utilized for the 
larger work intended to cover all the incidents in the Ufe of 
Joshua, 

The most important part, however;^ is the: now intro¬ 
ductory chapter^ the fltory of Joiabua^a exploits in the loud 
of Canaau^ of w^hich, hitherto, no old Samaritan to At has 
been awilablc. By dint of further inveatigation and research 
I have been able at laslj to obtaiu from tho Samaritans In 
the fii^t place four leaves, written probably in the eighteenth 
century, and then at lost an aneieut MS, of the w'hole of that 
chapter, ivhich, in imiuy ways, is of decisive Importance. It 
consists of a quire of eight leaves and judging from a palieo- 
graphic point of view' it nmy belong to the thirteenth or, 
latest, the beginning of the fourteenth century^ if it be not 
older. The {>apcr ia already yellow with age, the margins 
greatly fniyod^ the writing in many places somewhat obliter¬ 
ated, especially on the firet and last pages, where^ through 
being rubljcd, m one or places there are littb IioIob in the 
pai^r. As to the high antiquity of this document there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, nor can its impottauce for 
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the hiatory of the Arabic book of Jo$bua, and for that of 
the old Hebrew book of Joshua, be ovet-eatimated. 

Before attempting to fijc the date of the Hebrew original 
it is necesfiary to establish the fact that it is of a purely 
Samatitan origin. Leaving the evidence of the language 
aside for a while it U sufEcient to point to w, 138-43 where 
we find the reference to Mount Harkiin as the Holy Mountain 
fully set oat* We find here already the stereotyped fom 
in which this dogma of the Samaritan faith was here 
enunciated. It is not only the Holy Mountain, it is the 
house of God, it is the seat of the nngols, the gate of heaven, 
exactly as we find Mount Garizim described in every ptayer^ 
in eveiy hymn, and in every composition of a religions 
character of the Samaritans. It is the cardinal point of the 
Samaritan faith, the fundamental differeacc betwenn them 
and the %Tcws* There can, therefore, bo no question that this 
composition is of Samaritan originH Then the fact that Joshua 
is here described aa the leader of the expedition into Canaan. 
It tallies with the Samaritan conception of Joshua* He is the 
national hero who aa nientioned before established the 
aancttiary on that very mountain. In the Bible Joshua is 
only one of the twelve, it is only afterw^ards that he and 
Caleb stiuid out from the rest. They gi\re a good report whilat 
the others disturb the peace of the people by an evil report. 

Then the evidimee from the language. One must bear in 
uiind that Hebrew has never been the national language of 
the Samaritans except at a very niicient period before AramaiE 
became their language^ Scarcely any ancient document has 
come down to ns written in that special language ao 
characteristic of that Hebrew used by the Sainaritans. Even 
the Ensita, the oonfessioii of faith of the Samaritans, 
contaming, as it were, the summary of the faith in its most 
inqxirtant details, ta only partly Hvbrew\ It is the language 
found in the Samaritan Bible in all those passages in which 
it differs from the Hebrew recensions. They ary due to 
Samaritan interpolations. 
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Then we iiare portiojxB in the A&atir and the additional 
portions in the book of Joshua. This oid document agrees in 
the main with t-Ms kind of Hebrew, In the gmmTnaticaL forms 
as well as in the syntax it diffens fmen the EihUcal Hebrew% 
but in details it seomB to approximate to the language 
of the Pabnyrene and Kabatean inscript iojiBh With the 
exception of the particle kad which occurs otdy once tberw 
is not a single Aramaic word in the whole text-. It is not yet 
time to attempt a philological investigation of t-bese remnanta 
of the ancient Hebrew' Samaritan language. But there is a 
certain imifonnity in all of them. Closely connected, there¬ 
fore, with this question is the date of that He brew" composition. 
It owes its origin to the same tendency of completing the 
banative of the Bible by stodes and legends which Bccm to 
find some slight support in the w ords of the Bible, or are due 
to the invention of the author. The question which arose 
in the mind of the readers of the Bible was: how could the 
spies go through the land of Canaan tinhanned and return 
safely ? The author of the story, therefore, repre^nts them 
a.s people fdgnmg flight from the Israelites, seeking refuge 
flomewhem in a safe places At the same time they were pre- 
[taring the w^ay lor the conquest by frightening the inhabitants 
and telling them wondeious tales of the power and might of 
the Israelites. The author iinds his justification fo r bis romance 
by the manner in which the story of the two spies going to 
Jericho is told in Joshua. In Chap, ii, v. 2, w'e read lirst, 
" And it w'as told the king of Jericho* sayings Behold, there 
came men in hither tomight of the children of Ismcl to seek 
out the land.^^ Compare bore v. 2, then w. 9-11, when they 
go to Hebron^ what Raliah said: “ And she said unto tha 
men, I know that the Lord has given you the land, and that 
your tem^r is faUen upon us, and that all the iuhabitants of 
the land melt away before you. For we have heard how tbo 
Lord dried up the water of the Red Sea before you, when ye 
came out of Egypt* And as soon as we had heard it our hearts 
did melt* npither did there remain any more spirit in any 
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man, bccaiiap of you : for the Lord your Godp ho is God in 
heaven Above^ atid on earth beneath.” 

The situation is practically the same and the very ^orda 
used by Rahab are the words here put in the mouth of Joshua 
in speaking to the various kings, ICow Hahab says we have 
heard of it l^lTierc did they bear it from ? bi this Samaritan 
text wo find then that Joshua had really spoken to the kings 
in that way when ho visited them in Canaan , Compare vv, Ifi, 
27^ and passim. Intimato connection between these two 
accounts is beyond doubt, since there are other references to 
the hook of Joshua in this first chapter and especially to the 
story of Jericho* In v. 82, in describing the trumpets, Joshua 
says that when they are blown they cause the walls of the town 
to fall, just ns it is told in the book of Joshua, A clear reference 
to the BibUcal bcx)k of Joshiia. And in another place, v, 81, 
Joshua h describeiKl aa ibe man for whose sake the sun 
stood still when fighting the Amalakitee* The war referred 
to here is the one in Ex., chap- ^vii, vv* B fl* But there is no 
trace of the sun standing still, on the ctintrary, the sun is 
^ing ita regular course, it was actually “ going down ", ibid.* 
V, 12, The SamaritoD author has used these details and a 
large niniiber from the Bible itself^ notably Ex. xVp for 
embellishing the story pf Joshua au<i his companions in Canaan 
and in doeoribing the power of the Israelites and the niiraeka 
wrought for their sake. It is from the Book of Joshua that 
the author bad learned of the large number of Kings mhabiting 
Canaan* No less than thirty-one are mentioned in Joshua, 
ch. lii, V, 24. The text is rather free from anachronisms. 
Joshua is visiting Kiag Ogi whilst in the Biblical book of 
Joshua Rshab mentions him as one who had been killed. The 
route which the spies are taking coming to Pamascua by the 
TPute of Edom and then long afterwarda going to llama tab is 
on a par with the other geogrwphical details found in the story. 
This entitles ns to regard this composition aji being of very 
high antiquity. The internal evidence* the philological as 
well as the legendary, all point to a time w^hen the people 
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mdiiJgcd b the oomposifcion of giich 1^genii® and when Hebrew 
was still TLsed by the Samaritan^j being imderstocKl, at any 
rak^, by moat of the people. 

It 19 not of course easy to Ex a definite date, but otio would 
not go far wn^ong in suggesting the HeUenistic j^eriod a» the 
time for this composition. It was just that period in which 
this kind of literature donrislied^ and the few retiinant^ found 
in the Greek language are all mare or less couched in the same 
terms. Nor ia .JosephuB free from such legends skilfully 
interwoven in his narratiTC. We have the best parallel in 
the story of Moses and there are many other legendary motives 
found scattered thrqnghaut his Antiquities. 

It is now neccssaiy to indicate the relation in which this 
old Hebrew text stands to the Arabic translation. It is 
prociseiy thiA chapter which is missing in the Jiiynboll edltioUj 
but it is found in the MS, now in Kew Yorkj which is also 
very old, and in my JfB,, which are comparatively modem 
copies* The question as to whether it formed part of the 
original text is, therefore, set at rest. There can, therefore^ 
be no shadow of a doubt that it belonged to the original 
oompilation; nay that it is the first chapter of the whole 
work. So it is also assujned in the Samaritan translations 
which have been sent to me from Nablus. In e^-ery one 
of them this portion is found at the beginning of the story. 
It ifl, therefore, not at all hiiprobablo that the copyist of the 
Leyden MS. had an incomplete text before him and^ whilst 
he omitted it at the beginning or did not notice its omission, 
he, oil the other hand^ added at the end some portions which 
belonged to the later history of the Samaritana, thus using a 
sJightly diifeTent 313. Of these additions no trace is found in 
the old MSS, and in the trauslatione made of them. 

It is remarkablu that the Arabic text as well as the so-called 
trsnslatioDS begin, as it were, almost with the ^'ery w'ords 
of this old ilocdinent-. It shows that* already at the time of 
the old translations they did not possess more of the text 
than we possess now, except a little more at the beginning 
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and fidm^tkiiig at the end. Of course, so loog as those old 
fragments had remain&d hidden it was impossible to trace the 
Samaritan origin, hut now that it has coma to light one can 
definitely establish the Hebrew^ source of the Arabic text. 
No doubt from the quire which I received the first and last 
haves liad been detached or lost. The Samaritans always 
begin their vriitinga, not on the firs^t page but on the second 
and if this had been tom off it w'oulJ explain also the dis- 
appearance of the htst jiagc to which the custos on the pre¬ 
ceding page points. In the modem copies> however, there b a 
short- bcjgmning and the stoty^ is carried on to the end. To 
anyone ignorant of the existence of the Hebrew text the story 
as found in the Arabic would have appeared as a kind of free 
manipulation of the text of the Bible, Noiv, howeverj com¬ 
paring it with this Hebrt^w text^ we find that tbe Arabic 
translator has done nothing but copy and embellish the story 
just as he found it in the old Hebrew texts ] just as be bad 
done with the other sections taken from the Asatir. It iSi 
theteforej perfectly clear that the Arabic version rests 
exclusively on old Samaritan Hebrew texts, all the pottiouB 
of which have now come to light one after another* the 
last, and ccrtainlv one of the most important, being this one, 
recently diBcoveted and now published here for the firwt time 
with an English translation and some notes. 1 have divided 
the text into verses for easy reference. 

As to the authorship of the Arabic book of Joshua we are 
informed by Ab Sakhua and by others that the author of 
this translation or rather paraphrase was none other than 
Abdullah ben Sbahna. This man ia a very well-known 
pcTsonality, He occupied a responsible and high jioBition 
in tho middle of the fourteenth century in Nablus. When 
Eleasar, the High Priest, die<l he entntsted bis nephew, the 
boy PiuhaSp the presumptive heir to the high pricathood, to 
the care of Abdullah ben Ehalma, It happened in the year 
1387 when Abdullah W'as already a very old uiEkii. He is 
sumamed the Zakkui or Z^ikld, the Meritorious One, an 
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honoriiic title which La tifaervcd bv the SaTHfl-rit^a only fur 
the loretathcrs or for nny of tho moat prom i non.t and meii- 
toriouft men of the past. He composed a large oiimber of 
Rjligioufi poems which form part- of the liturgy of the 
Samaritans to t-his very day, and wntton more or less in 
Samaritan. 

1 have now discoveTod that he ia also the atithor of a famons 
book, likewise full of Biblic^il legends, called the Molad 
Mushch. In this he described not only the birth of Moses, but 
he mtroduces also a large number of legends* He starts with 
the Creation, ho mentions then most of the patriarchs until 
he corned to the story of the birth of Moses. This agrees, 
down to the most minute details, with the same story found 
iu the Asatir, of course embellished Ts-itb a few more taka 
and legends, but eyerv detail, down to tho name of the wizard 
“Plti—-arc found therein* The agreement is ao close that 
any imlepcndeooe of the *\satir is out of the question. It is 
now ptoki that in w'^riting onr Arabic Joahmi be contlnned* as 
it weje, the story where he had left it off and started with 
Joshua, leaving out a few minor Lucidents which happened 
in the lifetime of Moses, and then csontuiued it down to the 
end of Joshua, even tanying the story further down to the 
time of Ammm, jirobably as far as the old Hebrew sources 
went which he had at his command. In the Mol&d ^lo&heh 
the hem is Moses, the only prophet^ and the Law-giver of the 
Samaritans! in this semnd piirt of the "chronicle^* it is 
Joshm, the military hero* the great conqueror of Canaan, 
This fact is, if necessary, another proof to show that the 
author of these two works hod drawn his mformation ex¬ 
clusively from old Samaritan Hebrew sources. In the 
prologue to the book of Joshua he distinctly describes his 
activity in the foUow^mg terms: ''AH of this is translated 
from the Hebrew language into the Arabic kngnage, 
after tho manner of a rapid irmslniion bfj w&rd of moutL'* 
What he means thereby is, “like a man who tells a tale 
orallv/' and this indeed is the character of ids two works. 
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From the &bovfi mveatigntbri It k ooav perfectly clear that 
he took all hb legends from Hebrew writings. This lua- 
qucstionably is also the case with the Book of Joshtia^ which 
he translated from the Hebrew Samaritan text dbcovexed 
and published by me. 

As for the date of the work it must belong to the early 
]>art of the fourteenth oenturyi since Abid Fat|ip in 1355, 
refers already to it as one of the books from which he has 
drawn his information^ and In fact folio wq it as closely aa 
possible^ using the very same Arabic text as the one before us. 

I am now giving here a translation together with one 
plate of the origina], va. 73-S2ia. 
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TlUNSLATraN 

(page 1) (1) Pray to God for our isakr^^t so tJiat we may 
return unto you m peace^ (2) Tliey wept after that with a 
loud weeping (3) and they went a\vay from him on the sixth 
day (Friday), and they came to Hebron, and they kept the 
Sabbath there, and they stopped at the cavo of the field 
Makhphelah, wtem our forefathers are, (4) And Joshua the 
son of Nun began to praise his forefatherSp and he wept with 
them, (5) and he contmued at great length in these things» 
and in what he spoke hefote them he said* (6) *“ Do you 
tvLt aa 
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koow that y^uT children have come out of Egypt a 

mjghty band and He fulfilled unto them the woid which He 
spoke to my father * AbnahaLnij. ** And after^-ards thev will 
go out with great wealth,” (7) And Hia words to my father 
Isaac, will surely multiply thy seeds Like the stars of 
heavem" And His words to my father Jacob, “ And thy seed 
shall ho like the dust of the earth." Happy are ye that your 
possession is fmm God.” (8) And whilst Joshua was 
speaking these words at the gate of the cave of Itkkhpheloh, 
men came from the two® Mags (9) and these were Abinmii^ 
Sheshah and Talmai, [page 2] the childreti of Anak. (10) 
And they said to thom,^ ” Twelve princes have come hither t 
honourable, and they are beautifully dresacd, and among them 
one more goodly than the others^ His clothes aro superior 
to those of the others, and he is their leader," (11) Then 
Ahimon sent and he called Joshua and the men that were 
with him, (J2) and w^hen Joshua camej he stood before him 
and his btothcra: (15) and Ahiman said onto him, '*TeII 

us of the things you have heard about the Children of Israel, 
and what they are seekmgp and of the place which they desire 
to obtain ? ” (14) And Joshua answered the king Ahimon, 
saying "We have heard of great things about the Children 
of tfiroel, and we are fleeing from before thetni for we are 
afraid of them/^ (15) Atiiman said unto him, " My son! 
wishes to see the lad who is the ruler over them all^ of whom 
it is said that their success dependa on him j and how he 
weakeniid Amalek who is the heai! of all the nations.” (15) 
(p*E^ And JoEhua the aon of Nim said unto him^ Have 
you not heard what he has done to Pharaoh aod his armv 
and his riders, and what he did at the Sea of Reeds, and how 
he cleft it; and he made unto them a road and they walked 
through it on dry land^ (1^) *ud Pharaoh and his oony and 

Fnaliftbl;^ onr fftthtr, btit Abbreviated, withDUt a -lafo^- oi abbreviatiiui 
bnl tia oLb=r word ii abbrEvmUd in tbif dDcunwnt. Aodi* Uie iwxl two, 

“ Text ii wrrupt, read tbftw. 

^ In thi Uxt ” bt md them Scrilw'B raktak*. 
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kis riders and bis ctariotsS all were amk tbetein ? (18) Have 
yon not beard that tbe bitter waters were miwJe sweet for 
them ? (19) Have you not heard that the manna came down 
from heaven for theui ? (20) Have you not heard that the 

Mighty One of tbe heaven and the earth spake with 
him mouth to mouth ? (21) And the king said iinta him, 

Tell me about the form of their cantps/" {22) And Joshua 
answered the king with Avoids which confounded them 
(amazed them). (23) He said, " They went forth with a 
mighty hand, and within a lew days they will reach this 
place. (24) And we have heard that they have three fore¬ 
fathers p these arc AhnUiam^ Isaac p and Jacob, and they are 
blessed by them. (25) And the sea was cleft for them^ and 
they will pass over to the land of Canaan, for they say that 
the Lord has mode a covenant with them to cause them to 
inherit it. (26) And they are seeking it (page 4) and they carry 
double-edged swords, and the Lord wUI drive their enemies 
before them,” (27) And when the childnsu of Anak heard 
these words their hearts melted away, (28) and after that 
Joshuii and hi$ men went away^ on the first day of the week 
(Sunday) going towards the toAvn of Dauc^shek^ hy way of the 
land of Edom, and they came to that town ; (29) and the king 
of the town called for jQ$liuap and he stood before him, 
(30} And ho asked him concerning the (iJbildfen of IfifaeL 
(31} And Joshua answered the king, saying, Behold, we are 
fleeing from before them i and the fear of them has fallen into 
our hearts/" (32) And the king sdd to hkOp “ Tell me all their 
manners (conduct}/' (33) And Joshua answered and spoke 
words which confoimded (amazed) them. (34) And he said^ 
" They walk with great triumphant shouU, and they speak 
very proudly, They go according to the command of their 
prophet Moses, upon whom be peaceJ (35) And they never 
cease pmising and singing hyrrm$ day and night to their 

1 Ratbfir a quaint rvmnrk by tb« SfTibe, vbo had 

Uiat Mctei woa thDo^ khU ha being bCcUlUPdu^d to niwmys oh ihia 

pbru^t pal it jn. 
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God, [36) jVnd the piUair (page 5) of cloud goefi before 
them^ and aU their enemlea are destrojed by their hand.” 
(373 And when they heand these wxirds th&ir hearts 
trembled. (33] And then they went on to the town of the 
third king on the third day. And they said unto them, '* Why 
did you come hither ? ” (39) And they aim we red and said 

We have fallen into a great plague (great slaughter) through 
the CJhildTen of Israel.” (40) And they said unto them 
" Speak unto ua about them, of all their ways (conduct) 
how they are carrying on/' (41) And Joshua answered and 
spoke unto them words at which they were eonfounded 
(amazed). (42) And he said unto themp These people carry 
themselves with great might; they hearken to a roan who is 
their prince (nijer)^ His name is (Moses) of the name of God 
(43) and all the angels * minister Unto him ; aud ho is of the 
tribe of Levi.” (W) And they journeyed to the town of the 
fourth king. (45) And the king sent for them and asked them 
as to what they i:fiuld tell concerning the Children ol Israel 
(46) And Joshua answered and said, Wo are fleeing from the 
Children of lamel*” (page 6) (47) And the king said, ** What 
have you heard concerning this people/' (48) And Joshua 
answered and said to hirOp ” This people is very numerouSp 
and they are like as the sand of the shores of the sea and the 
atars ol heaven* (49) And they cany the ruaelves with honour* 
And they arc the most perfect essence among the nations. 
Their food is the ma nna and the quails. (50) And whoever 
goes out againat t-htuu, thej" weaken him (vanquish). And 
whoever pursues them is destroyed, but whoever fleea from 
them is saved. (52) And whoever sits (qniotiy) before them, 
is shown pity/' (53) And they went from there and came 
to the town of the hfth king on the fourth day of the 
week. (54) And thU king asked them in the saine manner as 
the kings whom we have mentioned* (55J And Joshua said 

^ This iwsiifSH ii oTidMUly eorrnpt. For iniil3«si sloliiiii rf*tj porlupa 
MobL-cIi (elalbijD., " M>oacflp tbc miTt of GodTbo corruptkm obtains 
■Uo In Ab-S mlilmia. 
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unto him, people has come out of Egypt> and maxi 7 

things have happened for their sake, find the eea was a road 
tmto them^ (56) and Mosea praved unto God for tliem^ And 
God flghta for them, nnd they keep quiet. (57) It k better 
for you that you should flee from them^ for they are seeking 
to possess your landp” (5S) And they weut to the town of the 
siAth king and he was Og (page 7) the son of Anak (Le. giant). 
(59) When Og heard that they had come t-o hia town, (60) 
he sent for them and caUed them, (61) and he aaked them 
what they had to tell* (62) And they answered him “ We me 
fleeing from the Children of Israel.” (63) And he asked them, 

WTiat is the form of their camp ? " (04) And Joshua the son 
of Nun answered and said unto him, " The fear of them and 
the trembling before them is upon all the nations and all the 
eitiesj and they w-eakeu (defeat) all the nations and aU the 
people. Moses is their prince, for he is their prophet, (65) and 
you are already written down as staves for them. They wiU 
soon come upon you. (66) And with them ia a goodly youti, 
and he it was who smote Amaiek and his people," (67) And 
they wumt on to the to^n of the seventh kipg on the sixth day, 
(68) And the king asked them concerning the Ghildren of 
Israel, and he (Joshua] said tip to them (unto him) ** They 
rejoice in the laud of Canaan and in the prospect of their 
amiting all its inhabitants. (69) They pray (ask of) the Lord, 
and God hearkens unto them. (70) And this land is an 
inheritance unto them, (71) and ye will be slaves unto them. 
And the Lord their God is all-powerful (lit. He has the power 
over everything). (72) And as for their prophet, God fuliyk 
all his wishes,” And then they kept (page 8) the Sabbath 
tliete, (73) ^ And on the first day they went to the town of 
the eighth king. (74) .And the kmgsaid unto them, ** Who ate 
you and whence do you come, and which are the towns to 
which you are going 7 ” And the king Joshua ^ said, We 

^ rbotognpli from hm to v. 0. 

^ TblJ li tbc wTtY in which Jo^huft ^ aIwkji Apokeo of in %htt Si>tn>rii*Ti 
Bdok of Jwhtm. ftiitl » in lh» Aimbk: test- 
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do not know the toivna which we are seekings nor the towns 
whither we are deemg from before the Children of Isi^ei^ and 
we are rather confused in our words (or, wo have lost onr 
aim)/" (76) And the king said What is there found among 
you whidi ym could tell us about them/" [77) And Joshua 
the flon of Nun replied, “ We have heard that there was a 
man to be found among them who strikes the sea with his 
rod, anti it becomes a dir path. [7S) He strikes the rock with 
his rod, and water comes out. {W) Me calls unto his God and 
He aiiBwers him with a loud voice. (80) He lifts up his hands 
on highj and he weakens (defeats) bj$ enemies. (SI) And there 
is among them a youth, and the sun stood still for him until 
he destroyed Anialek/ (82) And they have two (page 9) 
trumpets, and when they blow (83) them they overthrow the 
walls of the cities in front of them/' * (84) ^VheIl the king heard 
these words he was stricken in the loins where he stoodp imd 
(35) he could not rise^ Then they went away from him in peace 
and came to the town of the ninth king (in the M3., by mistakcp 
“ the third ^’), The king called them and said to themp 
”Tell me about the (Children of IsmeL” {&&) And Joshua 
answered and said unto hJmp Their prince destroyed 
Egypt. [87) The world * goes on by his word. The seed of 
Israel cannot be counted for ita multitude^ (88) God is a God 
of mercy and loving-kindness. The dew of heaven is their 
food. It is their thought to kUi you '^(or to grind your bones 
dowu),* (89) And they went away thence and came to the 
town of the tenth king, (90) And he asked Joshua to 
report to him about the Children of Israel. (91) And Joshua 

* TnumferanH of Use wetl-known iDQiJcflt In Jo«hu4 to ibe wur t^AEiut 

Amidok, wherOp on the ecmLrKy, the ■□d ii dcneribod aa towftrdi 

tha nath. 

* EvijiiooUj referring to JErleko. 

* Thii inftjf be a corruption from hum ttifl " people for the word 
'OLnu, wiik ihe meuing of Uie '' world ”p iitralfoiitidin tha IVntAtetlcb. Ill 
Iho Arnhio it U eiwo OLoto worldEvident proof that the truiaJAtlcm hu 
bwn DUfte from S teit like thiv if not the tbt>' uLine. 

A vCTj ei^trurdiiMT? wblnh nmindi one af E£ckiel the poet, 

* The uninteUlgLhle yi^bawn (tj ehoutj be f«ed yitttiaa Lipriud). 
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said imto him, Thej coDSid^r it an honour to atnibe all their 
enemies. TheLr power (page 10) hi great* (92) Mosea their 
prophet pkft the sea for thoir sakes, and the whole of Egypt 
waa lost therein, and Israel got the name of ‘ The selected ^ 
(93) And they left aod eame to the town of the eleventh 
king. (9-1) And the kmg Joshua said imito this king^ “ We 
warn yoti* flee before the Children of Israel, and seek peaw 
unto yourselves (95) for within a short time they will come 
upon you, and yon see what they have done to the kings 
before you,” (95) And they left and eaine to the town of the 
twelfth king-* (97) And Joshua saidp “They are coming 
soon to your oauntTjp and they will dispossess all its 
inhabitaatSp, and they will take prisonesfs your women and 
your daughtei:^." (96) And they went away and came to the 
town of the thirteenth king on the sLyth day, and they kept 
the third Sabbath there. (99) And Joshua the son of Nun 
said imto them, '^Moaes by whom is fed the whole people 
of Israel {page H) is the master of the great name,^ w*ho by 
his prayer breaks to pieces aU his enemies, (IDO] Xothing 
else IB left for you but to Bee away. The day of your destruction 
is uigh.'* (101) And they went away and came to the town 
of the fourteenth king. (102) And Joshua spoke onto them 
saying* “ The Children of Israel carry themselves with great 
rule (power), God Is their help. He annihilates before 
them their enemies, even the kings of the nations before 
them. And they have a great prophet, (IBS) and they have 
in their hands the atonement of sins* ivhich are not in your 
hands,” (104) And they went away and cams to the to™ of 
the fifteenth king on the second day. (IQ5) And Joshua 
spoke unto them as follows, " The worship of idols is an 
abomLnatioii unto them. They hate all the strange gods. 
The mighty in War is with them, and He It is fights for them 

^ Gormpt. h wotd iLks lua dropped oet, 

• AflAfbronyitk. 

" A 'ftry ntosiksMo itateroeDt. i& bora the mikitvr td thn ^roat 

znyilcrjoDB, iha wGndEt^vQrking Naulo of Crod, 
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and He it i$ kills all their foetnen. (10#) And they went and 
came to the town of the sixteenth king, (lOTj And Joshua 
began (page 12) and he aaid there, High above all the other 
nations ate they. The cloud <K:jveta them. (108) Their name 
iM callcdt ^ The servants of the Lord," They are the masters 
of the land of Canaan and as far as you am concerned it is 
written down against you that you be slaves to them/' {109) 
And they wnent away and came to the town of the Geventeenth 
king on the fourth day. (110) And the king asked Joshua 
and he answered and said, 'Vlsrsel has great bonoOTt for he 
came out of Egypt with great wonders, (111) Moses opened 
unto them the sea, and be closed It^ Pharaoh died therein l 
in the wave thereof the pillar of cloud goes before him {i.e. 
Israel) to serve him/' [112) And they went and came to the 
town of the eighteenth king, (113) and be asked, and Joshua 
answ'cred him and said, " AH the nghteous men have gathered 
themseives unto (114) them, the master of the fast^^ 
stands among them, prays for them. There is no richer prayer 
than hiB. (115) And they will mmove your feundatioim/^* 
(116) And they went away and came to the town of the 
nineteenth king on the sixth day (pago 13). And they kept 
there the fourth Babbathr (117) And Joshua spoke to themi 
''The sanctuary is among them, and the master of the 
prophets, and the Holy Name is among them. (IIS) 
A wizard and a sorcerer is not to be found among them^ 
and they observe the Ten Commandments,^ and by their 
report alone they smite all the nations and kill all the wicked 
ones. (119) Ye shall have no upstanding agaiuBt them.^^ 
(120) And they went aw'ay and came to the town of the 
twentieth king on the first day, (121) And Joshua answered 
them to all their questions^ with words like these^ (122) And 
he said unto them, ** Them are among the Chiidmn of Israel 
40 divi fln. Mcnuil 

■ TIm of Ihil \a donbtfnL PerhA;^ fe>r melcor^hcm rc«d 

tackom'cli^la in ihc hiuq *- youT hkgb.pUoe*' 

■ A TEty J| '» h*rxs for tho firtl tanw GisUi 

uutrod of l|ir« ' ■ 10 TTordfl '" tJiu '■ 10 '^tnaaiindinGnilji ”. 
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youths without number, (123) who go to war pure of aU sin, 
and they are mightier than all the nations^ Their wrath is 
against you. They will not rest until they inherit your landp 
(124) And they went away and eame to the town JTatnatah, 
(1*25) And the king of Hamatah said to Joshua the son of 
Nun, “ Behold the forjn of my army, and my weapons of 
warJ" (I2d) And Joshua answered^ " Wdt thou be capable 
with (weapons like) these to go against the ChUdien. of 
Israel 1 " (127) And the king of ^matah said to him, 

“ Shall I not {page 14} be able to succeed in thU manner ^ 
And he said unto him (probably a mistake of the scribe, 
instead of K^j "which means "* No ”)-* {12S) And the king 
said, “Tell me, I prafi how do they wage war?" (129) 
Joshua said unto him, “ They blow three times with the two 
trumpctfl of loud sounding and their enemies all flee from 
before them. (130) And know that the angels are surrounding 
thenij and the Name (God), blessed be He, dwells in their 
midst, and He it is who fights for them against their enemies. 
(131) Their manner In war is that they smite day and night, 
and noYer cease, (132) And even during their Hghta they are 
continuaLly praising God, and never ceaae^” 

(133) And when all the nations and kings heard from Joshua 
these things then they quaked and trembling seized hold on 
them, and also they melted away* And there fell upon them 
fear and terror* (134 ) And Joshua the son of Nun and Kaleb 
the son of Jefuneh were rejoicing at the torrorof the inhabitants 
of the lands, and at the fear that had fallen upon them. 
(135) But the ten men were not like unto them. They thought 
evil, for evil dwelt iu their nature. (136) And they went away 
from Hamatah on the fourth day at daybreak. (137) And they 
%vcfe joyful of heart (jiage 15), They walked on for three days, 
and they rested on the fifth Sabbath on the way, (138) And 
then they went another five days" journey, until they came to 
Mount Gariiim Beth-El on the sLitth day, (139) and they kept 


^ Or B tew word« bate dropped out hero And » in tbe Arabic. 
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the sixth Sabbath therron, (140) and they sung many hynins 
there to their God, (MI) And Joshua m\d to his oompamona, 
“ Because of this holy place, the Name (God), bleaaetl be iTe, 
anid unto our father Abrahuinj " Get thee away from thy 
land and from thy bhth-place ’ and for its sake He made 
with him a Covetmntt aqd also with his sons Isaac and Jacob, 
eyea that Cdvcaa4!it which he swore unto them, that He would 
give to their seed this place to worship (serve] Him there. 
(142) Blessed are we that we have reached the place w^hich 
the Ijord hath chosen, the most holy placo of the w4ole earth, 
the place of the house of God, and the scat of the angtds of 
God. ft is the gate of heaven.*' (143) And on the third day 
they went from the xMounfe of Garimu, and came to the town, 
of Hebron, and they spent that night there, (144) -;Uid Joshua 
son of Nun sang the praises of his forefathers the whole night 
untLl the morning. (145) ^Vnd alter that they forded the river 
Eshtolp and they found the children of Anak in great 
mourning (page 16). (146) And when the inhabitants of the 
town saw them they said^ " These are the men who fled 
away/’ (147) ^Vnd Joshua and Kaleh rose up and took of the 
fruit of the land, and they went to Moses and Aaron in the 
desert of Par™„ And they were in great rejoicing and with a 
happy heart. (14S) And Moses asked them concerning the 
land through which they had gone. (149) And Joshua reported 
to Moses, and he said to him as follows t “ The land through 
which we passed ia a land flowing with milk and honey, (150) 
the loud is exceeding good, but the ten men spread on evil 
report among the people of IsraeL (151} And the Children of 
Israel went from the desert of Paron, and camped in Libnah 
on the first day, (153) jlnd whenever they came to encamp 
then Moses would command a man from the people to go 
and tie up the wagons of Joseph the pious ; and he washed 
himself in water, and he would come before the master of 
the prophets. Muses, and he would prostrato himself beJore 
God, and Moses^ upon whom be peace (!), wo util bless him 
{15S) And in the evening he would wash hJs hands and feet 
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from the basin, and he would come to the cherubim before the 
Ark of the IcstbnDiiy^ [to pray thAt] God may show kLm His 
iavcmr and the pagca, the princes, and the judges would stand 
there to serve him, until . . . 

Thus far the MS. 

Tn the Arabic text tmd in Ab Sakhua's the story finiBhes os 
follows :— 

** And the sages and the judges stood there ready to minister 
to him uutil he came out from the Sanctuary, then they kissed 
his hands and feet. In the same way also acted the priests 
and the Levitts, And his entry into the Sanctuary was from 
the East, whilst Aaron and his sons, and the wagon of 
Joseph, the righteous one, was in the West. And the wagon 
upon which was lying the coffin of the righteous Joseph 
used to go before the Ark of Testimony. And know that he 
whom God wishes to honour no one can contemn. Joseph 
was great in his lifetime and great also after his death. 

Thus the story ends^ 






Excavationsi at Kish, 1928-9 

{Lecture before tAe Royal Asiatic Socif^yf 12d IJemiiier, 192^) 


Bt hASomili 


I PLATES Vll-Xi) 


AST winter was tie seventh consecutive season of the 



Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field Museum Expedition 
at Kish, when Mr, Watelin, in charge of the excavationfl, reached 
vii^ soil 2S feet below plain level, and 61 feet helow mound 
level. At the end of the sixth season (1927-8). Watelin^ 
Mr, Henry Field, and Mr. Eric Schroeder found the series of 
vaulte^l brick tombs and four-wheeled chariots, described in 
-drt and Archeeoloyy^ 1923> Xovetpher, pp. 155-68, The Neo- 
Baby Ionian reconstruction of the temple Ehursagkalamnm 
by Nebuchafinc7-sar and Kabimidus^^ whose pavement 
30 feet below mound level, may be seen in the back ground 
on the photograph in Ittasirated Londm Notes, 1920^ 8tb 
February, p, 206. MTiere the deep wide excavations now 
appear, stcrtxl a large mound. ivLeii Mr, Mackay and I first 
attacked this great /oJ in 1925, This mound marked Z on 
my plan of Kish,^ contained above the red stratum or temenos 
platform (see below) a ruined building from the periods of 
Sargou of Agade and the first Babylonian dynasty. Outside 
the wall near the zigyumi we fcrtind that year a marble 
statuette after the style of the one published in Art and 
Arcktccli^j, 1928, November, p, 160^ with the cartouche 
on the right shoulder as figured on p. 602. 

Lines 1-3 are defaced, but line 3 has Kisb clearly. The 
flame of tbe temple Hursagkalamma had not yet given its 
name to Eastern Kish, known aa Hursagkalanuna on the 
contracts of a late period excavated in 1927-8.® Lines 

■ An and ()cfofear+ pp. lOS-U, TTili itMfDpJe is now 

fulty ii«4icT7bed lU ^icavQirnm dl IlMiI, vol. lit* by Mr, Wftlclis, 

* Excawiiioni at vaL L p 3 . x^riil, 

• a/ KUh, rol. iii. 
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read *4-fc-Wufn tmr ^r-ffin-na iiruk\ I first read the name 
of Ala-ilurn's fatiierp but it ia entiifely possible 

that tile sign NiGiy had also the value gin, aod that tTna Ja 
S argaa of Agade. The two sons of Sargon who came to the 
throne were RimuBb and In line 7, SAG-TUK- 

DU has certaiiJv the same sense as the late ideogram PA- 
KAB-DU written in the early period PA-TUK-DU, See 
also CT, 5, 2, No. S, ii. 3 ; OBI, 10ft, 4, 

Plate VII shows a pkn of Watelm's stratifications at the 
end of the seventh season, made by Mr, T. K. Penniman, 






anthropologist to the Kxpedition^ m^ho took charge of the 
human leniBina excavated in the tombs last year. The figured 
indicate metrai^ and opposite each important stratuiD he haa 
given the potter}*^ types and in the greet tomb area he has 
added types of stone and copper vessels, and a few copper 
implements. All our reckonings arc taken above or below 
modem plain level* The thick red stratum is the temenos 
platform^ and in it are found pre^Sargonic tablets of the same 
script as those found at Lagash in the time of Entemctia and 
Lugaloncla, that is of the period ctrcti 2SOO-2TOO. In and 
just above this temenos platform^ on which the two stage 
towers probably stand, the same pottery types occur os in 
^ Oxford EdiikrMs of Cuneiform TesrU, ii, 17* 
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the ceinetcT^" of the old palace. See E, AlackaVp " Keport on 
the ExcAvation of the " A * CeTneteir at Kiflh/* voJ, i. No. 1, 
of Field Museum Anthropology, iletmiTS (1925), and voL i. 
No. 2^ A Sumerutn Palace and ihe "A ** Cmteierj/ (1929). 
It IS probiible that the complete reconfitriiction of the temple 
area after the Flood waa carried out during the second or 
third dynaetica of Kish, about 3000 ii.e.: for the red stratum is 
flurely earlier than the graved found in it.^ Below the red 
stratum, running right through the mound and out into 
the plain, lies a stratum ol fine sand precipitated by a great 
deluge which covered the entire area, and long enough to 
precipitate a layer tmiformly 1^ feet thict. In this Flood 
stratum rows of amall fresh-water fish, embedded evenly and 
hori^jontally in the sand, are found in variouB places, pottery 
sherds and Iresh-water mussela are also found, settled in 
undisturbed position wdth the precipitated sediment of the 
w'aters w hich lay over the city. The photograph in lltusiToled 
Loiidan Aws, ibid., p. 207, shows some rooms ol a building 
at water level, and the Flood stmtum crossing the excavation, 
evenly and clearly Bcparated from the debris above and 
below it. The camera reveals this stratum only in the portion 
directly in focus. Its position is marked by the letter X 
Plate Vlllj taken from another part of the wide excavation, 
shows the same stratum, and it is found continuously at this 
level wherever the excavation was extended at this deptli 
again this winter (1929-30). 

The Flood stratum Ls invarishly unpierced. Whatever is 
found below it belongs to the pre-dUuvifln period. It is 
impossible to say whether the inhabitants returned 
immediately tn their destroyed capita) and carried out the 
great plan of restonitioUi marked by the thick tenienos 
platform laid right over it, or whether some time elapsed. 
One view is that the cities of the Euphrates valley were 
inundated during the reign of a powerful dynastyj and that 

' I un btiin uriiag my r^uerd d&t? for the Hcvimj ilytiBifty-f am publuhed 
III L4Up:^Ei[L-FuLbBri£igkiLn3, SVhuj Tah^M 0 / irt fii 
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Eifth immcdmttilj Tebuiltv This docs not cxploln the 
fact that, in the greatest period of Sumerinn culture found 
at KJshj the thick stratum of the brick tomba extending 
without intcrniptLon to Vpater levels through 18 feet of debris 
contains pottery types almost totally different from those 
above the Flood stratum^ Here the spouted pot b prolific, 
both in clay and copper^ whereas above the Flood stratuni 
it dbappears^ but persists sporadioalty in the palace 
cemetery, contempdrancous with the graves in the red 
stratuni. The great jar with wide fake handle, on which b 
depicted the bust of the mother goddess Ninhursag is never 
found below the Flood. 

Watehu haa excavated over 300 tombs and graves below 
the Flood, and consequcutly the material is ample for making 
a categorical statements The same thing b true of the 
ehamjiagno cup type of vasCp which f take to be plates for 
eating. They are not found at all below the Flood, whereas 
they are numerous and characteristic above it and in the 
palace. On the contrary, the whole period of the great tombs 
to water level b ohameterij^ by the extrnordinary object, 
Plate DC, 4ti and in Mr. Penuimau^s dmwung. These are 
invariably large objects and moulded from a single piece of 
clay. The average height is 2| feetp diameter at the base 
1 to i| feet. They recede m a slight curve toward the top 
where they again spread slightly^ leaving a dianieter at the 
open top about two-thirds that of the base. They are hollow 
from top to bottom, and the bottom is alsio open. Kidges 
run round the object in bands of various dbtances from each 
other, and there are rows of triangular holes, usually not 
piercing the texture eHtirely. So far as I can see, these 
triangular holes are mode to lighten the weight, but enough of 
them do penetrate the texture to suggest that they are censetB, 
If they are the of Babylonian rituals, it b curious 

that none have been found from the later periods ; for they 
were in common use, aocordhig to the texts, right down to 
the Persian period. 
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View ttf one part of the Excavations show iso tee Flood Stratoe. 
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Plate X stowii a one- and a two^spouted pot. The btter is 
confined to tombs very deep in tliia gtratum. TJie one ahowa 
here was reeovered at. the palace hy a shaft sunk by Wateiia 
to a depth of two metres below plain level. In the centre of 
this Ji^up ia seen a new t}ije of vaaej alwaya crudely madej 
found ill ^leat quantities in a thin atrntum just above water 
level. This marks a period between the great age of poly¬ 
chrome ware below water level and the long period of fine 
copper work known as the " tomb stmtum ” winch ia utider 
disenssioD. The only painted ware found above water level 
is plain red> found also in the strat um marked by the prolific 
conical cups with small feet. 

Plate XI p 4, show^ the only copper vanity case^ atnong many 
found in the red atratiun and in graves of the palaccT whose 
implements could be extracted. These are Identical in t^'pe 
with those found in the tonfija at Ur, and never occur lielow 
the Flood. Totally different also are the designs on the roll 
seals found alxive and btdow the Flood stratum. Plate XI, 2, 
ifl a seal from the red sttatnm, a so-called scene of Gilgnmish 
and Enkidu in comtiat T^dth a lion, GUgamlsh protecting a 
atag and a bull, while Enkidu attacks the lion, it bears an 
Accadian name, if that be the correct reading. 

The text m unusual:— 

<Jzzai 

The third aigg is unlike anytliiiig known m Sutnerian 
epigraphy aind i» cetiakly meant to be read directly Irom 
the Seal. If so, the text is ;— 

4^Jnsf IIt=- I£> 

Here the last sign f«»i is reversed, and the reading ia 
£lamtr(tr]-l-|i«n». The first sign seems to be » curiouslv 
'written KA. The second alternative makes an impossible 
Accadian name and Ilumagir is apparently the only choice. 

But if A does not have the value moffStu. On the other haefl 

JXAa, JntT 1030. 39 
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ft sign KA + SV + has the meatiing jriwil,* A sign 

KA + KAR* hjis the value puint “ secret", nnd so bos also 
the simple form KA* The seal, Piute XI. 1, was ulso found m 
the red stiutum and in the so-called “ gold burial ", because 
of the gold band on the head of the woromt, whose burial 
accoutrements were particularly costly. Plate IX. 6, shows a 
seal typical of the tomb stratum, found three metres below 
plain level. The animal file moUf is common to the glypttiiue 
of the early SmncrLiD period. Plate X shows two primitive 
stone seals with their impreasio'ns, right and left of the 
photograph. These are really prEsa seals and carry, as usiinl 
with specimens of this tj’pe, conventional and meaningless 
groups of dots and figures, demgned solely to give individuality 
to the design. These were found at water IcvcL In the centre 
is a roll seal made of bitumen, and covered with a thin sheath 
of copper. It carries u meaningless rectangle divided into 
three compartments. Tlic two at the light and left ends 
contain parallel slanted lines, and the centml compartment 
has two serpents in perpendicular position. 

Piute IX, 1, 2, has a roU seal with curious geometrical 
design, which although effective in its individuality, has no 
apparent mob/ at all. It was found five metres below plain 
level. The tablet, Plate IX. 3, is the only one found below 
the Flood stratum last season, but Watelin has found more 
fragments in the stratum this year. The tablet seen here was 
found 5.50 metres beloiv plain level, and is clearly not pieto- 
graphic nor so old as those from Jenulet Nasr, published in 
Orjotd Editions of Cunnjonn Tszts, voL vii. Since epigraphy 
is the most certain guide in fixing the chronology of the 
stratifications and the tablet was found in situ not far above 
the period of pointed ware, it is of immense importance, and 

* Sa in *e« H^^ph^^hea, Tii, 70, n. 1. Bo ia tl» 

yur dste* «f Dungi, dats fomul* i~tiimit-Dagan(ti} is tfia fall form. 

* cr. si. 25, A 5. 

* Meumer, BAI, 400; cf. Jrv-iu-TTtI CT,SX. 29 91, vitli EA 

8 [Bab^lonittat^ rj, ] 
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I give here a copy. It comes from the ovsl face of e tablet 
wtieh cattiecl at least two coloinns. 



The photograph made at Kiah haa beeu taken upeidc ilown^ 
Here the linear signs of the pictogniphic script have l>ecome 
Klightly cuneiform and of the same period as the Fara tablets 
published by Profeafiot Anton Beimel. 

This season (1929-30) a good many tablets have been found 
in the central part of the tomb stmtimi about 3 metres below 
plain level, and 2 metres below the Flood atratam. I have 
not seen the orlgibakp but the script is clearly later than the 


tablet above. For example^ the sign is made 




The flign is made 



The ligature for mpharu* total AN-SU-GUN appears in 
precisely the same form as on the Fara tabicta. 
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E,XCAVATION3 AT KISK, 1028-9 


Other «gD8 OD these pre-diluvian fragments retain extremeij- 
primitive forms. 



The former is apparentlv identical with TSBA. vi, 454^ 
A. iVj 3^ there identified with gunu of TliUTenii-Dangin, 
REC. 330 ? All the tablete found below^ the Flooii stratum 
are not later than the Fara texts^ but so far as the meagre 
material permits me to form an opinion theie ia not much 
evolution in the seript during the age from water level to 
the Flood stratum. This I should date from about 3800 to 
3300 B.c. The inundation of the ertj occurred at the end of 
this period^ which con tains the great chariots and b^t 
copper work at Kish. 


In the seventh season Wateliu ^ik a sliaft in the far comer 
of the excavatioUj at the deep area on Plate ^T^. At a 
depth of 3 metres from water level, or nine from plain level * 
he reached virgin soil. This work hatl to be carried out hy the 
primitive metliod of keeping the water back hy dipping with 
buckets^ but this yc^t wo have installed a pump driven bv a 
g^^e en^e, and a large space is now being excavated to 
virgin soil. This is extremely important, for in 1928-9 
Wstelui found not only quantities of neolithic Qiot imple- 
ments in this shaft/ but he found a dehnitely defined stratum 
of polychrome painted ware precisely like tliat of Jemdefc 
Nasr. This year, by means of the efficient hydraulic method 
mentioned above ^ the stratum containing polychrome pottery 
haa yielded a large number of fragment siifficient perhaps 
m some cases to be repaired into whole pots, Pbto XI, 3, 
shows the bottom of a Urge vessel in red and brown on a 
yellow slip. It is here tinned upaido down and pUced over a 
pUiu pot to support it. This ware is found tw^o metres below 


/ "Kotif *iir rinUiuitrie UOiiqiw 

10 ^, pp, 05 - 70 , 


ik Kiah/' p*r L, Cli, 


EXCAVATIONS AT KISH^ 1S28-9 


rm 


water level, and does aot go down to vurgin soil. Since 
pictographic tablets were found at Jemdet Kasr with the 
ssanie potter^r^ and the same pictogn^phic tablets have been 
found at Kish strayed to upj)er levdsj and above the red 
etmtum, it is certain that tablets of this kmd wiU be found 
if they anr^ived in this water-logged atratum. Judging by 
the depth and the evolution of the script on the series of 
tablets from 3 metres below plain level upw-ard to the tablets 
in the red stmtum^ which may be safely dated at 2900 b,c.* it 
is a Jow' estimate when we date the painted ware of Kish and 
Jemdet Nasr at 4000 b,c. 

For seven yeare the Fspedilion has sent to Oxford and the 
Field Moseum skulls and skeletons that our anthropologists 
might study the racial character of the peoples who lived at 
various periods in KLdi, In 1924, Mr. Buxton, Header m 
Physical Anthropology at Oxford, proved that the skulls from 
the cemetery in the palace are predominantly doliehocephalJc, 
A few bmcbyccphalic skuUs were found there. The same is 
true o( the skulls found m or just above the red stratum, 
which b contemporary with the palaeo cemetery. 1 took 
this to mean that the Semite repreaents the long-headed 
rate and the round heads are the SuTnerians. Air. Buxton 
refused to go further than to conclude that there were two 
races or a mixed race. Jvmv we have a vciy large number of 
ekuUs from EVeiy stage of the great tomb stratum, right 
dovm to water level, or from the period 40CX)-SSO0 e.c. They 
have been studied by Mr, Penniman, and found to be pre- 
pondemntly braeliycephnlic. Still the long-headed type 
persists here^ and Mr, Buxton decLares that right back to the 
deepest tomt^j at water level the population was already 
mixed. What the result will be if skulls are found in the 
still deeper trenches below water level remaiiig to be seen. 
But both of these anthropologhitfl agree on one ’^dtal point. 
The deeper the excavations, the more emphatic k the excels 
of round over long heads. This k clearly what we expect if 
the Sumerian is the round-headed type. 


&10 
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Plate IX, T^t ahowa a painted head found above the red 
stratum. It clearly liclongs to the period of painted ware* 
Pictographic tablets of the Jemdet Nasr type also kj in the 
same level, and it is obvions that the iphabltanta of Kish 
bad an antiquarian interest in the monuments of their remote 
ancestors. These nmialna from a stratum 30 feet bdow that 
in which they were found hod been preserved through 
successive generations. The bead is a typical amienoid, and 
probably the best evidence now at our disposal for studying 
a Teal Sumerian or proto^mnerian of the period 4000 B.c. 
It is the only model moulded to life wliieh has the colour 
of the hair and skin indicated in eoiouia. The torso of the 
statue has not been recovered. A deep round hole remains 
at the bottom of the neck of the head to receive the pro¬ 
jection Vh'bieh attached it to the bod}'. I described it fully 
in the J>a% Tde^rapht 13th December, 1929^ and agaiu in 
the L&ndon 8tb Februaryj where a 

drawing in colours by Legge is reproduced. The hair 
left on the crown by the tonsure of the period and the full 
beard without mauataches are black The sldn is a pale 
yellow. The reproduction in the lUmtrai^ L^nd^n News 
has too much red in it+ Mr. Button takes the colouring of 
the skin to indicate an olive coIouixkI skin. The irises^ 
eyebrowsj and eye lashes are black In no case is this a 
Mongolian, despite the skin. Tliat is definitely excluded by 
the shape of the face and head according to Mr. Buxton. 



A Fragment from the Pmdtya-sainutpada- 
v^ akhya of Va^ubEndtiu 


Bv OICSEPFE TCCCI 


TERY little^ aa it is koowUp r^imiiis m Sanskrit of the 



’ literal}'' activity rf \''usubAiidliu. If “we except some 
Jcariias of the 4frAiWjnrnHj-ioio* we have nothing else than 
the Fiiwifita and the rriiniiH, icccntly edited by Sylvain 
Livi. 1 may add that the Trismbfiam-karika has also been 
found in Nepal, and copies aic with the French Sanshritist and 
with me. I shall also mention the fragments of the vitd upon 
the Madhyanta-vibhiinif^ (or vibh^ga) hy Jlnitreya, incorporated 
in tho fUw of SthiramatiT which is being edited by me and Vidbu- 
^khura SaatrJ from the Nepalese manuscript. It will* there- 
forCj be of intepest to Buddhist scholars and to Indologista 
in genera] to see here published another shorty but not 
insigniJicant^ fragment from the pen of the same do3^+ 
viz. the Pmlilga-iamutpdda-vyiikkg^j a commentary upon 
the PraiKyQ-^mdpadasutrd referred to in the disonaaion 
of thia same subject in the Abhidhanna-koia {MoA-^yiir^ 
Mdo. sviiij 11). 

The work was alread}^ known to ua through its Tibetan 
traoslation (Cordicr, Calal^^e, iii, p. 365| Mdo. but^ 

as it is a very difficult and abstruse treatisep the vsJiie of the 
few leaves that 1 edit hers cannot bo sufficiently emphasized. 
Moreover^ our text deals with one of the fundamental pointSi 
I jihould rather say, the very kernel of Buddhist dogmaticSj 
viz. the law of the causal connection (12 niddnas) \ it supple¬ 
ments and explains the Abhidharnia-kQia^ Unfortimately, 

1 CK»p. ip ryMwa mnd iii* t, rntpitlAra UiJ Uflnl f 

V. rrjtt0 mpAd&fia ; ^Dcti^ dittctmiaD on tbe pratli^ vad thtt 

rttmjuniac zAcinliefis in cbip. iii. 
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A FHAOMEXT FROM THE 


the ftagment is not vety large, lii fact the extent TibetflQ 
traxLslntion coveja 69 folios; but the pages coirospondin^ 
to our text uto approximately only SJ. We may therefore 
infer that the sis leaves here edited represent about oae^eightb 
of the entire work.^ 

Of the twelve tibhan^^js into which it was divided we have 7 


I leaf of the first 
1 leaf of the 
1| leaves of the 
I leaf of the 
li leaves of the 


avid^-viblia 
nd-vihha t\ga, 

{complete}. 

ttpnddna-mbfta 
bbava-vibhia ffga . 


The palmdeaf manuscript from which my copy has been taken 
belongs to His Holiness Sri Hemaraja Samia^ spiritual 
preceptor to Hia Highness the Afnhiraja of Kepal. It is 
written in old Newari characters of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century and it is generally correct. It eon tains sis lines per 
page. I have carefully compared my test with the Tibetan 
translation and noted down all the passages in which a 
varia lectio between the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan 
tendering is traceable.® 

I cannot conclude these short introductory remarks without 
expressing my deepest gratitude to Hia Holinesa Sri Hemarnja 
Surma, Ho has not only been so kind an to show* me the 
most precious gems of his private collection of MSS., but 
also has graciously allowefl me to take copies of some of them ; 
while in the frequent meetings that we had at the Durbar- 
Library I had the rare opportunity of Icuming very much 
from hia unparalleled knowledge of Sanskrit literature and 


Kmm thfl col<>pb{iqi of TtrW chaptprs me drdmie ihnt Iho title 

In Tibelmn. but (Tib. ifnd. pa.}. VMai^a i» 

tlje nAm. of tUe Twsodi ebipt™, eaeb wnrspandine !□ e 


^ Tlifl ivlogrepb lued by mo h^lxmgt to tha CaJentUi Univendty, 

Add WM kmdly pul at my diepcMAl by the qnthorillcs, J t It a i™d copy 
pf the Nuihuig editiod. - ” 
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thiDgs Indian. Not should any Indologist foiget tbo noble 
work in wbicht with thi? eniigliteiipd help of His Highness 
the MahiTija of Nepal^ he h engaged^ I mcan^ the rescue 
from inevitable deatruction of these old remaiiLS of ancient 
Indian culture which can atill be found in the fortunate 
country of Nepal, 


I 

-■f lid^-vibhu iiffa 

(Tib. (oL 4a, ]. 1) . , . , fTlvf^iara!T I 

ifri i x^in \ 

fK^T?T»wr^7lTsrr I 

wwmt I “ ’B^cTr%serr< la ^ ^faiarT' 

g^jTfF a’ ” rfH ■ i 

aiTa^^*rV l ^T^T- 

TOiftjTOWf'rr^: i f*wf fa^-r: t i 

I 5^ ^vnT’nTas i 

I Ttif f| MI-yJM'l VRfiT t 

irfTPri^H I ^raTsT^^ VR I R R 

yfll<-<IT cT?^RT I RRR ^ ^T RlfiT I R 

I fRRTflt RRH^R 

’R I I ^RTRmTR RR^RRffr I RTO ^ ^5 ^ 

' W« tifr^d unoitpr fjra^mrnt ef Uiia dlficiple of ^eiK>eniriig 

wham BPC Ui» tm Jndian (In JapAue^e), Tol. ih p> 34lp 

«itl ZfK ™L Tip p. 2!i^. 

■ Tib.: ftgrpl - . daA ^ mdD. Ita . bu . yia . pt^i . 

■ TItii puaagD ii quDttd by HarLbhadm In 

(p. 19 ef mf fnrtitctemmj; edilien}. Sam^nifdyfiUFjta 

tvdMyviadwtH. But [K!rlLap& the cominon iCiarce U the oi 

VaflutfAndhci. 

* Viz^ HHOAilaA and Fpdaa/a^ (uddcAt}^ 
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A FILAGMEXT FEOII TEE 


I f? ^^nrRTF: ^ ^^^T. v i 

^fRi?rr*T^i?rT(T t ^ 

fT^mnrnrnT i [retro] ^TTT^^’jW^5X»rra^5 

r fT^^^"r^®?rr*r^wr*ra: i ?’Tf*i'ai«lrtjf*T »rTf^ 
3 ^: Hrft|^» i ^in ?rf?r i »Tfq 

fiffg irfcur^ i " t^t- 

fH=^?hrTtft^jn^rnTTT*?i^>nTT: " I 

VfTl U4HaN4l*i 

^ijfTTTTm*T I "^n;^ HJJT’T^rfTtrgTTlT'ill I Xt^T^fl'- 
W<T%iT4ri' I ft^H^^^rtTfTTra¥ I 

fw<iTa^!ji?Tf^%»pnTWT^^iTj»i I ¥r^si^‘ 

ffn i fl<T>TO^gf^TT?iOTff i 

IT^ I f^snrr^i 

Trra% I ^T ft wfiiTt f i ^r«rT ^^r?T “n^ 


I ^nrfH ’Ti^ ■juiwtfTi 1 ^fg: *t >jm i ^gfY 

I ft«Mr?T; ’‘TWTfiriEff t Tf^Trf^»i 

4tW %g6*6rf I TTT^ilT^ I 

X^ .... (Tib. foL &b. I, 4). 


* timti Ji iiiM«♦ but ttri^ is inWA^Ac iffurtlini; t* Amarm (iii, 5 =• 

2400K oaid in Jjotl94 is BjmQfiym of zniafortune, or unlocby omcti, 

* Tbifl cxMUjplo IB fully lUiidtmtni by H^bb&dn, op. cil., p, J24, U 

m pof is upildD dawn, uacIcBzi^ or with holoA^ it cannot bo iLaod for rolkollng 
r»in water i in thrO fini ca» tbero is aprawia, in the second in tbo 

third GiutvQMkawi. 

* rwm. par, dbf«. ba. tutaa. gj-ja , {«• , ginhj , am. . j-id. ia . 

loii - U^, dan, b&nd ^ do , £«». gsuns h- pa. cii. p'yir, Jto. lu. 

* Soaiw ^Jufaflt&o ap. do k Vall«o PoEuain. TM>rk de4 dauu mums, 
p. 71; JfaMkVUfa^ iiy 2^ - Pmsannn-poddp p^ 9 [and Bots 7 by ibe editor^ ; 
^A4id!&a rjfio-itjdu , 
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II 


Yedana-vibliau^a 


{Tib. foL 39b, 1. 6) 

I iHmni ^ I 

iTWTWT^ra I ^Tf^^vrar 5’H?5 

1 [ftw ^fWT fllTHTTfa?^ 

t 1 ^rr^*!? 

^ I 

5iit^*irairrfti: *nr9Rm»?TwnTT^^^ 

Tnifl ^ tTTfT^* TTTor 

T^glr^ ^enNi; i ifq 

qf^fuft-g'S I cT? i ^ > 

H^mr <3 1 If <iq T (;nq Rqi 1 ^=*1^ ^Tirr- 

?r«frqT^ 5^5 ft: i qi^TfVs^ 

’I %'M I f:^finff^irrq ^q^Trt 


gff*nrmTfWtqT’fft i ^ M i ^*j* f- 

«?TT*T**rft^'r;gt?[ft^q^ns^T*i?T, wr * 

^fliar 5 :i 3 RT?:^(n:«iTfT i [rctm] morririf wt 

^siwm:. wrw 


q^r 


5;wnirfrwrni i ^ wrft 

qf^if I fwiararfY ift ^Tfr ift ftirr ^a^ 


* i^kg/hKfi4J . sig- For nil Ihc diacimAlfin K« d^AfiAarma-lvidi, 

vip 3 ff. jTmtto. fey (b Itt ViUJr# Fock«»m, Hi, 127 ff.) 

* de«. ^di. do^» ehee . rtcigis. tiiM . bd^?. bai . rg^i'u « d^, dag . im«Ui. par « 
giiu . p* . yin . par + rtog . par , bycd « dq . Jto , na | yuJ . gji . bya < hmg ^ 
^ba'. iig.; Lhc LqeAf a rfftd ifewforv Ia^|i4 rponr^fAi. 

■ Tib, ^ * = iMi*yn. 

* Tib. addrtciniJfAdiifii wift * de + ftdra, baj . gnaa . ababa . gfan , rfied . tia. 

* Tib. del. ia> . (^od^) + adng . bailal, g£an i £i. ba. gaq , j|g ^ yin. 

* Dqqbtful ; accGtiiing tq Tib. it ?bou]d bo : ^Afdfiafij ^nadb Hn&, boa. 
kyad . ykl. dll, 'qfe . ba < vian , pa ^ ana ^ Ifl'c^ . |>iu .b^a . rwma. la. ilan^ 
par + bycd . pai , p'j'ir. m. Cf. Ab^idh. iii, p. 130. 
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I " ^ ^TT” I ^TFffl f%- 

fgTTfT^i^THi?<iK(qqT »t 

1 " ^ir?^f^F^mTSrt ^V 7! n T d1rt r 

mirfftsi 1 fii ITrftw I TTfftre ^ TITftW ’' 

Tfw I w^n "^rp?Fl^fla‘m»rt^n35f*T^l itfv N ^ 

i ^*fT sTRi^fTffiraw^iTOxi: i 

^f^w^r^Tunr; i ?t^ e jr^i^if %*it*t, i 'i ^ 

|'nrr^^4iT i TmT«nitg*ii<JH*iH t Twnnrw^s 

f ^i^*fhnf^»fiT^ f ^r?f^^ifYF^i%; i ?i^ Ti^fTirr- 

TmiTT ^ q qr^ q ii Hi T wq 

* 

[TT?ft(5^i5?«rr^^TWT*rt * 

T ffwJ-ttAAq fi^ 

%^»nrTra]m g^f^T i ij'Jin i ^ihit ict^ 

f?*fn:: ‘ r ’^'^rfti H^ra^rt ^fl’^xrr^*5|’r |wnn: tn^^- 
[■ajfV'ig i^HT^TTT I 'f%^?Tf^^Tl^^f?r i ^] * 


III 


>il^fT7W I I t*n 

%VTH^ 5^>wT 1 ^ 5??: ^5TTr^41 ^ w< I fiTurrurt 

Ti fwsT mET’rr ^rfkrrRRi;’ i ^ |fa qrr m 


‘ ifti(Uii, DfvtUrfitlUir. 
■ Svltan^pi^, m. 


! "B*I^-*>‘-*«*-P>r.tle.,LiS.i..t,lttt,.pji.Bi*.Tln.nr». 
i„ ,^™’ ■ '■**"' . l-Swl. p* 

,CM«(Aarii«i.fo*j, iif t,ai t. STA&n,. tit., p. 26 . 
iii.1 ^ ‘ ™<> - tu . dbju , b* , gi 


^ giU^t, kyi« . ba , 
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E7WTOT heittet: I ^:^'rat E?Erat 
fT^TE^ 1 g g^T if^T E?W^- 

Twra; i ’ i 

Ei^^i^ng^T sfinTfiT^Errai; i EwiftETrE^itE^wir- 

* i ew 'e MEEm “ e 

we: ETTJrg’qEfjfsn^E i ^rwrft q?rm g^fterrqT: 
Trara; i iifq g wg ffrq%r%^T wi«Rra?TT- 

ET Wiawr^^EffT E55tT(II^re?TfW1T EEETI , ilT 
EfETEWE Tre^E I MteY q^TEwfwrftrafiiTurorr: i 
^eTs ^?fTfE^E*q^Tir '* Erfw 

E>q«fw?t I '^rfq E EET^ffT * wrf^fft ^ ^??*E **«\ ?rnrr^- 
Ef‘ETETtll*HEgqor iTiftw r«I el] JfM I 

Ere EEmTm eewt i “^fE^irew^ tf^EE : 

irft*Et?TET Etqrr i ee% - TfE i m ETanr^qr^ 

igqrE^i lT I [retro] EiWTETEiaiET^Ttrr^^ 
fE^E I Ef? fffWE^nWET Em EfWTE *’ WTEt 
E^ETEt 1 E^EWEEETW^lWrE, 

wt ETETfq^ w»at E^Eraf^er® i eT^ e^etewet am 
3(nNlTfEI E^eTe, E^EtsfE gmEEj: I ifEE^ft- 

EEWTEETEHEf: I EWEEWET |feftWEIE, fti EE 
ETEE’te fteKEfir l he EETTEfE EHETET EIE^ gWT 
Eqffi I tE JE: ««i\Mi E MEfE I EfEEEfE%EEtEtE, I E^E" 
EET[En e]^* EEtETETET^qfE ET. EE: EWfE EW% 
fEEfan E*^fEEE, EE^EEWi El t EET EEirq ETTHEIT- 
!'■ MiiBidg En Tib. 

* Tih. MddH pnsiya^ i irwi . pni . rkycn . jrin . no, 

* MajJhiinA, iit, ^ vatanMl^ifQ pUifAc HimAn^ ahhinaAdtlii 

abhimdoii ajjlvx^fi Cf, Afihidharmii-t.u In-2a ^ili^ ?)■ 

* Tib. m^di dAiirfivii rgyan . e'Mi. poE. c'oa . kyi . m»iiu . grmfkK. 

^ 'on ^ kyiik. ila . ]a . bda^ + f;o . rw^m . . ilain. 

* not In Tib. For tbe pwngo ^L j|, p, 07. 

"* SarpyutiHt Eii« 09. 

* CL jAAiWAarmo-Jt.^ v, 1$^ 2a (to 3. iii, p. 7). 

* fdii. u. bon , Old , ^noA . OAi . blon . jia + 'm . moan . pa . yin . U-. 
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A TRAOMENT TROJl TSE 


I 

1 gwnni iranft ^ i i;^Tr'i 

TTff Tnrr Vm ^ f?P!f%ii»i: \ ^l%^rirT ^wTr^rmraniwiiS' 
^T^T'4?5 I ?pf'* *ffl*l^TTT n'»«1 I 

TTw^; I “jWT^n firw^iT^^T 
” 1[fjf 1 

IV 

[verse] tmi | ** ^fTT: i 

TtH aTf«a7;«rt Tpfm^ ( ‘*nz ^usTT^rruT’ 

fwr** ^fiTfitifrv: 17^1 I “^i; 

w TTrftflT" tfiT I J^r?- 

^xnur^rtiifii I ^ 71 i t 

If mwr^irarTi ¥i7sjpfnir*x I I ^ 

ft^TrXWTT 1 froft f? VTTTf flra^ ^TffH^T ^*11 

JWTTTTwFr^'Rlt 

^r^Trnr^i^f^qqi^fq^^ ^wrf’x^ixm^T^nfX i 
W^TWTTTi 

Tixf^ f^rtv: I "^^TfiTrarar ^T*n uanifTriw 

^r«fVw?y<nT7?f - > ^ ^nf!iT7i^T([flj*ii7gu(ii€ii sf i 

HwTqfTRfU \IXtWT ^HTTXT»T7ffTTBf737Tira7ft Tf 

mn I f^vSm i -‘^rumrt TrfTnfri^Tr"* 

TfW f%^T- I “XjfifJT^ f%^ Wrftn^Tt 1 wfMri^ WT 

'• s<i^^m, iiip flfl, 

* iw«. . ml, ^hyut > bur. tgjqre r«. Satft^m, Ir^ p. 205. 

* del. dim, twI-BJi * tin ^ pmi, P^h . rq, 

‘ Ai^i^iata, t* 116. 

* Not in Tib, 

* IT, ao^l. 
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I fsr*iR: i *i i Huyiiii l^iiii- 

jQq'qm'liqR I Trwf'T^'TTfl, TrailHBiq^ I infr 

>(!trg]irTf^w^ii nwr^n: ?r5^T^TJirT?t i 

B!ft(e*i«f*li^<m*aTRt jwrTB^rf: r«th: t 

Ujiadana-vibhaiigo 

TB " T ^ gT^T^ ^BT gT»TJT " I ^ WRlR: 

fis I ’TrfYf^i£BT*(!T^^(i; « i 

RT^iJ4»5<H'lifl BITOT 

TTH^ Ti?I HBfiT. ^ H ^TTTB: I i ^RT- 

I f^^T^BT < I *1 f« Ctt I ^BTT£r?prB%(T.H Brr*n^ 

MlRPrf i ^»TTB^ irofTT, I 

^ 5 BTTRT^: BW^Qr^TOfRfTT I 

I TlifB^hT B ?BTObS% TWW TH^ I BfTRT: 

^ lii 

B^^sTO^'BiT T¥Tf»TOTn: I =^?j! “BnwVBnBTT^ Bfn 

B^TBt *' “ ^ I HBT I 

ir BTTOT M ^tDriB ^ > I 

^flf ^fSRRTOB: I BMiTb ffER- 

wrfn I B^Bflf?H^ btt^ t dBiBUtiU^TTn- 

wrr^ I BBBIBRt 

BJTO I BT^fB ^feTTisrwT^ifrBrrasrTOB ® . 

**■«*■ i ■ - . 


1 Tibn i^od. cui. m-tlod 4 pBi 

* MSS. HH±(t4fddA< Tib. ^dod . p&l. Vdb . tan«Ina»po , dc »■ 

dag * pi , ta'ip. bTa. dagB * fm ^ no | 

’ Tibr i gai » to - ♦dod r pa - tA*Q\ ^ Ttwd » ciA | fdod » tikjcm - baj , 
liiH. tan . I# II ^dqd ^ pa . dd . (Ug . ma . abyor . na | mg . tn . mg . biin , 
gnod . par . agyur l| AhAiflAarms-i»Aa* b p. ^. j?i£/laTtijfidl4l 

i, S. 

^ dc ^ dah . ^brol. bad»ta^nl. b'lima. 

^ Um tber« ii a gap. (^ from Tibn 42a^ I. 1, to Tib. 46^, I, 2.) 
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A FRAGltBJfT FBOil THE 


V 

ir*fr4f%i t w?T^ »r an an vrtf- 

I ^(TT apft aj^r^titran^ 

iF^Tiar i 

^qi^iarailimaT I?IH%afnif»T ( “^qT^TTfl '^m.* 
qiifq Ifq^tii:t ^ 7 nr?i i ^*^ ' < 1^1 

I ’wajTr^trT^Tw^^nrfq! i ^umr^ 

'J<S^aflTlT?tsT^ TKT^ ?^»Ts(a^lirn*n^'* 

■Tiraran ^an^pr^ ai j ^ ^rfr^T'^TT I " I'j: 

WTrarm aiitqTii ^aftrra"* i;f7T ( frarr 
airq^ v*iT wiaf^ aj^ Ti £t^^i^Mi€i 

irarar ” Tf^ 1 wan** ir: Hjfrw" 

TW^anf^ I inirfiif»raai%(X, ^irr^T«r^ ^tjst iraiaft ^"Rf^- 

vannrt ^WX fWWflar^RafKPTTfyWlWr 'f ^ I 
ilfTfRiT 1 '■ ftRangian 

fai^n'Ta?5^#iir^ 1 ’y»RrfsrgjT%fi;, 

I Tlpiajif I [rulnj] ?T^TWTf^ faranj't 

ai iRTannar^irrwr? (RT ^*HT?f I 

^UffaiT VlfH^n JlfiaaftanSi, aiRigirr^R 

aRlH I irarfwr^afT ^^•It I J 

^ I nm^rarsiT^Tair?!- 

w^Rfaire^^ I 


■•^^WaTgiarT^^TWRT^in^iifanqF: mmf: 

wja 

?,?!^* **‘*!!^ ^ Tfa t »r: 5?r: i aran; | qiT»R|fr 
^ laftr anrap; 1 

a^ffR^«r^i}¥rR xfn ^Ti^»r i annirfii^j^paft ir: mmtm 

• Soil. tepft,. p*. jnoA, . p,. 

* /l^n^: ' '*•' * '“ - P* ■ • P^ ■ 
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*ninc^»^g7<^ I JTw^Tn:^ i 

77^: I “ g^gT^’Rp^^gr ' i ii 

TiwTXTsr- f%f VT^ I Tig w^nm^T ^rrfirltlTT i 

grrsTfT fltrfhtiT iigWn [^ ^ ^ nm Ttn]* ^m: 

«i^T«rtg« \ " 'R:gm; i firaTaigt i n«w: i i 
jfmTuin’, 1 wigg: i ^gnrnig: ” Tftr» yt^t ^ 
^T^rgiw^ g;f?i?rcgT i liffH ii^ ^ wfliii i htt 

iprl^’l ^ i ^ 'g 

»ig^" Tfg* fggiT: i TraTfir^^ifTi i ''g[T»T»ig: ^rm- i 
grigriR a i t >i B ffl ^ g ai q gT <Mw<g<T »TTwr»ifafirf1^TgrTiT^T: i 
iT^ ^ wuft ^rt f^Tirgi: i ^q^ig: w^mi i YrwA^inTfg^^- 
tirf^ i nr^irog: ^rnr: i 

Yl 

^TgFUT^igufHwfJltJT " * ^f?T t gnrrfii yi«vt5 

Afg g^gw g^Rigin mta^f>ig<TT g h Hfggrgiwmgi i 

g Hg: i gwgw^rg «g %Wfra: grniTf?iTg>rif^]^’i** ' 

*• >■ ■> 

Hgwggi^T i g?: i ipt gff 

ggrTT’niiT g ^ l%^g- i ^g*it^gigiainBini wig i 
gg g^^gw ^gpirg’® gr^gigw i sfg tg fggig- 
gng gT[ggTj ’ gmr^ groW i ggr ggrggg gtgturfg 

1 SDj^pl. ftcrordiug lo Tib- i do a biin . dn . Iha^, imi. mwiM , kjiA * 
t«'if . b&r ^ mm . mAon ^ pai p'jLit. nbrah , ri»H . e'u . Ila . Lu . djth . bu . 
imm, 'o, ma - htia . no. | BTld . [«^ yan . . ia . Hb . [ Ina . bir. Icc ^ pai. 

p'urt ^ pt3 . liift K '0+ 

^ Upro ^S> bjui AAata^ vliicli Eb utit in Tib, juid Lo bv muplBccd. 

^ srUi . po « gaum . p &, do . ^^mg ^ aid . mdu p ido , g^aii p la^. irid a pa« 
bdun . tu A gEUQi. to. 

* Cf- dlbAid&amtf-b.p III, p, Fot ih.m Bfid tli* foUowilig pafEage cf+ 

'^*^**^ editicM*. voL iiri. p. 612, 2, 3, 
^ 1 booe failed lo Idem if J Ihia pasEnge iu tlio JiiaiicjpraalAdpia. 

« Tib. Ib . A pal. e^d. pft. >'tn < par« dgQis^ ^ pa««io. 

T i^Du ^ kyi. Iigyun A b, bafl - ■n'ags - kyi. byo . btmg. dc . lu , akyes * pa. 
JEAB, Jt?W 193<). 40 
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A ntAOaiEifT fhoi the 


^rOr^twnTf^ift wra^rrest 
WHIT I «w wwiii*ir«Ri fWWTWfH^^n, Tl^ 
ww WHH wlwfiwMcTr fww’rw^teni: i w?!m- 

I wthwtwwt 

wwr^ WWW I wHf WT wirwwT jwwwTfirfww^ sraj^f^- 
w^fw I wwa^ifiT^ wwWr tgrtT i^ i w www ( w^w 
t^ww I 


W W^Wf’W WWlftr wfri WWIwSTfw I 

WTWWif WT^ wiwi WWftTT I TfW » 

TJWWfil W WTW^WrWTW WTW WlLrotio jf^wfww- 
WWTTTftl^^WWWR^ ( ^ ^ WWT^W I WwVifq ^rfwWT* 

wwwt: H^sm: w<iNi^*iww wifwfwwwwNr ( wwwr 
^'^'TTTT’nwTwvtw^ I ww^^mrwTw^^^Tr i f^iwsTTwr* 
wyww ^WTWTWTWTw^WTTrWwr" %ww I THimi 
w4twwi: wwtt^ ww iw wwJwwr^Sj wwrwwit 
wiwdl^ni.-HJiftl*rr ww ^5i I WT w^wujfwwTrraiw 

^ w wwfw i 

w ww Hwii^TtfwKw^it^wwwrwi ffwi^wwfrwirwrfii 
q^^lw wtwwtwt; wfwrwft^rwTrRw ^[^wiw^^wfw- 
WTW Wqr^gtii^ fiT * > ^fWlt WWt] * 

HWfw. WWTTWW "iTliii- 

^ZTTfm^TWflWpft WW , WI^WtTWtiHTTWl* 

wwT^tni^m^^rjVT^fHwY ^rrw; ww jwiiw^rTwwwt 

Hwfw 1 ^WWTWTWWnwt H^TOWTWi; WW^WTWTcT I 
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Vi Tr^’Vrr^ ’i 

tnrfH I if^iTfrcT^^ ?F^TTn^ 

I ^ 1 5*T^<i«T6|T ^TT' 

^T»IS H< T *^ I »nrw PT^W^l lT"^ I 

iTS^ g^^Cfir] (Tib. fol. 48b, l. fi). 














iPitj 




■i 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

ltdiak notes on the second sinodlar 

IMPERATIVE AND ON HIPPONAX 
The only vcrbiil forms tjma far definitelj known in tbe 
Lydian inscriptions^ are in the third prcaent indicative or 
optative : JhisMibid ho destroys " he 

buriefl (?)**» " may te take vengeance iaisar- 

lokid (?). vq{i}bGp^U "-may he (they two) destroy Of 
theflCp katsarlakid La twice pretMKled by two deity-nanica 
(23*- once by one (24 and once |17^) the text is too 
mutilated to give any information* Similarly t'j(?)6ap^ 
ia twice preceded by two deity^names [I ’ [Aramaic version 
twice by only one (3 ** 5 *). Tbe aimilatity 
of the verbal endings -id and -^ti to the Indo-European 
A^^tem h obviouBp but Littmano veiy" wisely observes* 
that porbaps Lydien had a verbal inflexion built on principles 
totally different from those of other languages 
Three Hesychian passages among the Ljulian glosses 
collecfod by Buckler (pp- 85-7} seem to give evidence for 
another verb-form ; wurpoAea' TrATjfftiifc {cod, 

irAijoicir AuhitTri; ^aorifa icpoAcu^ 

ipxpv- AvS^rri ; and ioj-irt Sfvpo, /luSoi. The first is 

t E. Liitmuin, SardU, n, L eO-TOt Uiy^^ tfa® roviMul 

trenBcripiloiifi and iEuiCripticm^nuinbct* girCQ hy W* H. Biickler^ Snrdij, 
VI, ii* IxiMJen, 1024. *n? hew foIbwveL 

■ Otn'C '■ ihr finml kfiUstm wIiwtIi may by mifitakB neTwr h&Tc 

btfcji Such ommiona on the part wens not un¬ 

common ** (Buckler p< 

*■ p. 7® S on Ljdkn ^ifnerally, cf. J. Frowsr, " TUr Lydian Unguagis/* 
in Siud^ Pr^Httd lo Sir WiUiam Ram^y, pp. 

Monebt^rer, ; E. H* Stiulcvwir, " Rtnmrkfl qq tko Lydlim 
ImcTiptianfl, " in i (lWi5). flSu7a: J. F^rirh, in >L Ktwrt, 

dtr Vi>fyexhkAlt^ ip L4I, Berlin, lfi24; Dcctcit, '"Lydia 
($prachp)H" in Pauly-Wlpwwop Meakit^ychp^n^t dtr cia*jwcAeR AtUr. 
ium*Ki*JKn*ckaJi, KilL 2153-61, S?imtgart. 1027; A. Nebjingp in 

Op Bckrwddr, Mmllmkon dir indoyermnniifMn AlUtiuimhindet^ IL -i-% 

Berlinp 
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evidoatly to be written )Saw^;ri KpoXm parallel with 
Kpokta., and the third seems to find a semantic parallel in 
“ vlena etc. Both components apparently ocour else where 
ia Heaychiua i in paefaytrWpos' o 6E>ijaov 
irapd VTT 7 FWTO*cTi (frag, 107 Borgk) fop *0amifiKapo$y^ and 
jvpoAta(|nrAYj{rca^€ Sdrroyj apparently a Helleoi^ed inflexion 
of a Lydian word. 

The parallulism of paiTK^Trt and ti^vt (jSaori^a remains 
thus far quite obscure) seems to imply that the Lydian second 
singular imperative ended ia -pi, although no words with 
this tertmnation. have so far been found in Lydian texts. 
If the eoggestion here o^lvancccl be correct, it would appear 
to give additional evidence that the laugtiage is not Indo- 
European. 

In connection with HjpponaXp a few observations may be 
oflered. The inscriptioos associate pkdani and aritmui 
(45*"^ 23*' The former ia+ ver^^ probably^ the 

Lydian representative of the Asianic word-groop from which 
was borrowed the Greek deity-name and it 

may Well be that an actual Lydian curse underlies Hipponax^s 
fragment 3l ; 

'arro c?' oAfffetev ai K^TToXXmy. 

The Hippooactian ^rdA^yy (1 \ i5\ 30 A, B. 42 ■) k certainly 
the jwAiJiAnA of the Lydian mscriptions (2 16 *,4l ^ 42 *,50 ■) ®; 
and some other words peculiar to him poA^fbly belong to the 
same language. To this category one may tentatively assign 

ojfaina^ &c5mi[ ( 1 *; cl. Hfisychius ^cotTra^S^ 


* for y=r in Hi^rcbju* d. C. K Hfttiidati®, EiHhUmng i* di€ 

Otarnm^ik. pp. U7-IS, [*Spdg. mi; Bcr^k, lul 
n»ds paaimmpaf. which ooGnM kss probable. 

* St^eaot, pp. it ^^; fflf VBrigq, kllampu tn derire ApaQo'A mnw 

MjuKatatU Had fleri^,p«fJl,*e**v 
p, 1.25 , Miuwh, IMS f E, BpiMoq, £wiHntjuitr« itvmxiteei^ de hi Iqiww 
pratSfae, pp. 70-1, lOM-T. Pfcril. l»]0. 

* Of. Tketcef, Chiliadtt, r, 465.0 


fWfi II A»ioit .ral 'i«n Trif 2. 

wpir imApu; d oiVinif Ijmhirro. 
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viKvpra (49^—fomi!—cf, Hesjchiua viKvpta^' 6ouA/ifSouAi>?)p 
^di/uTiCf (M *; glo6a4^ tn one MS. hy ;^aip€)j * TriffOTexrraddttnjj 
(94; “ Vims^ Lydi linguA eia^iilanem [al. luimrem] portum 
fiignificarc dixerunt *\ Semus, ad x, 1T9)^ a^STjs'^atrrtf 
Trap' ^/iTTrciwa^fTt {HeayctiiisJj and |ictuAicrn5pf^^»'' Trmp 
*/irm3iwn-t ilJSiOt' [MS. AetttgV ti 

{HesycliiiiB),* 

Loins H, Gray* 


TtlE SHADOW-PLAY IN CEYLON 

Poaitive reiercMicea to t-te cxiet^ence of a sliadow-plaj in 
India are A'cry rare. Jaeobp G^^chichie Schaif^ai/^t^SM 
1925, p. 28^ remarks of Ceylon “ Anch aus Ceylon liegcn keine 
gesicbertcn Nacliriehtcn vor"\ Under these cifcum9t4Mice$, 
it iseema worth while to call attention to J/aAaoarftM (Cu^ 
vant 3 ii\ Ixvip 13S, " Apjong^ the many Tamila and othera 
(employed asapiea) he (Gsjabahu IL r. 1I37^S a.d.) made 
anch as were practised in dance and songi to appear aa showmen 
of leather puppets (cfiriumi-rdpa) and the like/* Here mmma^ 
Tujia, leatlicr hgnres^ seems to afford positive evidence for the 
ahadow-plav in Southern India and Ceylon in the twelfth 
century* 

Axanda Coomaraswamy. 

» 0 . H&fftuwia, QriecAixht Du^€H^ tli* CJ^ttin^n, 18®8 : §« 
BcT^k. Rid Idc. 

* A H. SajHs, in Clemk^ 1?^™, xxxix |1923), 1^J9, anggiwt* lliat ihe 
Mpm mad iMOjtiXMLS of AulAjfrtfiNa Palalina^ tii. 709, m weU u thxs 
HMVchiJia q4* m Lydiwi (of. ^ G. A- 

GflrW. in PanJy.W'itMw*, Tiii, 1898«9 (1813). For Bjpitoaiix"i 
Xar^oAcFr (I*), m G. H. Bollingt m 

laitffua^^ iiS (1927), liippeiMH xbo n&aa tlue Phiygian words 

(85; d". Hrrodotua, U, Y) MiJ MfFiaT<«r cited tiy Polina:* ir. 

T9; of. nF^orW iPtu&apM'qf m [tlMycIuua|; of* 

IlkfiviH fr^g. 130^+ .Jflhanrini Lydtia, da liip 20: ciffl W 

qI doSiir J^ftattrAir jniA#i<r9i34 tnsptar, tbo Tflfd 

crd>Aw la n*t Lydiftn in origin* but wr 4 borro™! from IratiiMl (Aveatm 
tar^-. Old Fcrtdkn &aid-; cL E H. Gtiy. in JAO&^ iiml (190T|* 334J. 
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THE LEGEND OF TEL1DINU3 AND 30^^E 
UOC3IAN1AN CAROLS 

In the last number of the Jmrrtal of the Asiath 

Society, Prof(!S9or Snyce has published the legend of Telibtaus. 
An far as ooe is able to gather from the fragment it is clear 
that ure have here a kind of passion pla^ or, as Professor 
Sftyce says, a parallel to the legend of Attvs and Adonij, 
On page 309 the following description ia given of the plight 
in u'hich the world finds itself during the time of the death 
or disappearance of Tdibmus, and the change which takes 
place on his recovery or resuscitatbo to life, 

20. Telibinus cornea back to the court (pamassa)his laud 
be surveyed} 

2L the frame of the door (?) remained ; the nwf of the 
house remained \ 

22. the temple of the gods was staoding ; the fuel of the 

hearth remained; 

23. in the gold the sheep lemaioed there; in the ox<sta1I the 

oxen 

24. remained there. So the mother carried her child \ the 

sheep carried its bmh; 

25. the oi carried its calf, and Telibinus (restored) the king 

and queen; them 

26. to life and strength (and) future days he appointed. 
Among the Boumaiuan legends of Lady Mniy which are 

HometUncs used as Christams Carols, which in reality are 
merely versified clrarms, there are a large number in wliich 
these essential features appear. 1 have published some of 
them in an English transbtion in my StvAien and Tais, 
p, 1120ff. and I am giving hen? a portion of two of them 
The paraUclisiu is absolutely striking. I do not venture to 
suggest any direct connection between the legend published 
by Professor Sayce and these Roumanian, separated as they 
^ by BO many thousands of years. But the coincidence 
i^ry cunotia, and it can only be ciplaineJ if the legend had 
become a charm or incantation, as it may have been, and then 
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transmitt^ the some as many other charms through Greek 
or Bjxanticc sources probably by the MMUcheana and also 
by the Bogomils, oral or written, until they becairie part of 
the popular literature of the peoples of the Balkans in 
Europe. The line of demarcatioii between a carol and a chomi 
is very dliheutt to draw, especially when it is recommended 
so as to bring ^hmtjon to the people. 


1 am giving here only the 
p. 1123, lines 7-120. 

(7) , . . a perfect cathedra], 
And wonderfully beautifijlly. 
Who can be seen in it 1 
Who site tbctein ? 

Indy Mary sits 

In the midst of the altar 

On a golden etool, 

(14) With her face towards 
the east. 

She locked into the books, 

She looked to different partSp 
To all the saints 
And all the just. 

She looked for them 
And found them, 

(21) But only her Son, 

The Lord of Heaven 
And of the earth, 

However much she searched. 
She could not find Him. 

Then she took 
A white book^ 

In her right hand, 

The holy book 
In her left hand. 


essential parts of the carol, 

Then she looked 
And ahe searched 
Down the waters of the 
Jordan, 

And she saw no one i 
She heard no one. 

Then ahe took off 

The white dress of the angels^ 

And she put on 

The black robes of a nun. 

And the white staff 

Tn her right hand, 

The holy staff 
In the left hand. 

And she looked. 

And she searched^ 

Up the waters of the Jondan^ 
And she saw no one 
And ahe heard no one. 

Only John 
St. John, 

The godfather of the Lord. 
And os soon as she laid her 
eyes 

On bim^ ehe said to him 
** Listen, John, 
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St. John I 
Hs£tt thou s^m 
Or hast thou hcsid 
Of my Son, 

Of thy Godson^ 

The Lord of Heaven 
And of earth, 

And of aU the CbmtionH I ** 
^^Holy Mother, 

With the sight of my eyca 
I have dot seen Him, 

(67) With the hcariog of my 
ears 

I have heard of Him ; 

That he La iuthehaads o! Jewa 
And of unbeUeving heathens. 
For they have come together 
And captured Him, 

On the * Great Thursday ' 
With great fury 
And great hatred, 

On the field of Pilate 
They have pursued Him, 

And on a cross of pine wood 
They have fastened Him; 

A crown of thorns 
They have put on His head ; 
They have girded Him 
With a girdle of thistles; 
With ash they have fed Him 
And they have put on Him 
A shirt of nettlea. 

With bitter wmo they have 
quenched Him ; 

And they have passed nails 
Through hia hands and feet. 


They threw at Him three 
hatchets 

And three rivera flowed. 
And if thou wilt see Him, 
Haste thithern 
To the fountain of Pilate, 
Where the birds are standings 
Taking a mouthful of the 
water 

And giving praise to God, 
And when thou reacbest there 
Wash thy face, 

W'ash thy arms. 

Look towards the east. 

Thou art sure to see Him, 
Like a luminoua morning 
star." 

The holy mother listened to 
him 

And then she took to her 
journey^ 

Weeping 
And crying. 

With a loud voioe up to 
Heaven p 

With rears tolling to the 
ground, 

\^Ticre the teati fell, 

Golden apples grew. 

The angels gathered them up 
And took them up to heaven. 
And w^heiever her foot trod, 

(117) A red ear of com grew 

np, 

The ear of the com 
Like the ointment of baptism. 
The gift of the Lord. 


«■ + ^ 
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and p. 1125, U. 170-214, 

(170) ... * And ahe looked 
And she saw, 

Her beloved Son, 

Like a luminoim morning star, 
Coming towards her in hoU- 
neas. 

When fihe saw 
She said to him ^ 

'* 0, yon flower of basUio, 

O, my Son, just come hither, 
And tell me in sooth 
Why Thou bast given Thy¬ 
self OVCTi 

Why host Thou allowed Thy- 
self 

To fall into the hands of 
strangers, 

In the land of the heathen ^ ** 
Why hast Thou not sought 
(to escape) 

Wliy didst Thou not % (Le. 
hide) 

On heaven and upon earthi 
And under the earthy 
Under the roofs of houses, 
Through the bunch of flowers 
of the maidens^ 

Through the bunch of flowers 
of the youths, 

Through the mangers of the 
oxen. 

Through the folds of the 
sheep T ** 

** 0, holy mother, 

My beloved mother* 


I have not given myself up, 
Nor have I left myself (in 
their hands) 

For My sake, 

Nor for thy sake* 

But for the soke of the whole 
world ; 

For until I give Myself up. 
Until T haw left Myself m 
the hands of others* 

One neither saw 
Nor heard, 

(218) The voices of birds. 
The song of the ploughman. 
Nor a sheep with a lamb, 

Nor a cow with a calf^ 

Neither mothers loved their 
childmn. 

Nor were the fields. 

Green with gitias^ 

Nor did the fountains run 
cold water; 

And whoever died. 

Went straight to Hades (lad). 
But from this time forth 
Torches will be lit in heaven, 
And they will never ba 
extinguished. 

And they will gather together 
And draw near 
The birds to their oestlingSj 
The sheep to their lambs, 
The cows to their calfs^ 

And motheis to their children. 
Then will be seen. 
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Tlie fields green with grass. And whoever dies will belong 
And tho fountains with cold to God." 

water, 

In another variant, p, 1120, lines 201-165, the search for 
Jesus U described in the following manner. It Agrees much 
more with the council of the gods and there is no parallel 
for it in the New Teatament apocryphal literature. The odd 
thing about the council of the gods in the Telibmua legend 
is that the saints are already there before the Cmcifiiion, 
an evident proof of its pagan origin. There are uLao other 
parallels in the Boumanian popular literature, such as 
the Btealing of the sun and other incidenta found in these 
old-world legends. 


(120) , , , There stands a 
white church, 

IVith au altar of pearls 
With beads of wax, 

With gates of citron, wood. 
With thresholds of mcense. 

In the midst of the church 
Stands A golden stool. 

With legs of silver 
Fastened to the ground 
But who sits on tho stool ? 
Sits the holy Nikita 
With a short doublet. 

With a drawn sword, 

In his right hand. 

And a white book 
In his left hand. 

And by the lighted torch 
He aita and reads. 

And reading he sajrs, 

—Ye holy ones, 

Ye Fathers, 


Stand sdll, stand 
And listen 1 
Holy Nicolai, 

Holy Archangel Michael, 
Holy Grigore 
And holy Vosile t 

(147) Have you not teen, 
Have you not heard 
of the Son of Mary 
the Pure Mother, 

The Lon} of Heaven 
And earth ? " 

“ VVe have not seen Him, 
But we have heard 
That He has been caught 
.<\nd put in a barrel of 
nails. 

They dressed Hire in a shirt 
of nettles. 

And put DU His feet red’hot 
iron shoes, 
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Tliej girt Him mth a girdle 
of ha^lhoru,” etc. 

(Here follow detuib of the 
Passion.) 

When the captain of the 
cimrch 
Heard this* 

He went down from lieayen 
Down into Hades 
Upon the Cross 
Until he reached the Lord 
Christ. 

And wlien he cama to Hades 
(lad) 


Hl' bfoke the bolts, 

He shattered the iron gatcSi 
And he took 
Jesus out of Hades. 

And after he had saved 
Him, 

He took His sottli 
And carried it up to heaven. 
To sit at the right hand of 
His Father, 

Which was most pleasing to 
him. 

M. Ga^iter. 


XVinTR IXTERMATIONAL CONGRESS OP ORIENTALISTS 
SfiCTtfario^: Mus^EthnogTapbiqoe,BnpeDburgC7/69p Leidciij 

Holland. 

First Notice 

In accordance with the decision of Lst Septemberp 1928, 
at the last meeting of the XVIIth Cbngre$a at Oxford, the 
X\inth Congress will be held in HoLlnnd. A Committee 
has iicen formed in the university town of Leiden to make 
preparations for the coming Congress, This Committee has 
provisionally decided that the XMITth Congress will meet 
at Leiden [the meeting-place of the Vlth Congress in 1883) 
in the week 7tli to I2th September^ 1931, 

The Committee address this first notice to orientalists 
and oriental societies begging for their collaboratiou so 
that the complete snocess of the Congress may be assured. 
The Committee will issue a i^econd notice in a few mouths 
time, accompanied by a definite invitation to the Congress. 

J. H_ Kkamers, 
Sectefary. 

Alaf, leso. 
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Caste js Ixdia. By Emile Sen art, Tr^sbted from the 
French bj Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E. ^ x G, 
pp. xiiii + 220. Lopdon: Methuen & Co. lOSO. 
Price Ss. net 

More tlmn thirty yeara have passed smce Emile Seimrt^s 
scholarly monograph on Caste ^ was first published, and it h 
a signal tribute to the authoritative nature of the work that 
a new ifditioa of it in the original language, sliould have 
been caUed for so recently os 1927—a short time before the 
author^s death, Tte claim to be regarded as authoritative 
remains, indeed p imchaUenged^ and it is doubtful if anything 
that has been discovered since the book was originally published 
has added materially to Our knowleclgo of the subject. 
And if the book h less well known to English readers than it 
deserves to bcp the reiisou is not far to seek. Emile Senart in 
spite of—or perhapia because of—his scholafsbipp wrote in a 
style that bafiied the Englishman equipped mth nothing more 
tluip an average knowledge of the French language. Happily 
thU obstacle in the way of a wider circulation of the bock has 
at last been reuiovefl i for Sir E. Denison KosSp taking advan¬ 
tage of the recent reprint of th^ original voluruCp has now 
given the English reader an admirable version of it in liis 
own tonguOp For that service a wide circle of readers should 
be duly grateful. 

Kot the least of the merits of the bock is that upon a subject 
which invitoa diHcuraive writings the author should have 
found it possible to compress not only an illuminating picture 
of the Cbste system in opera lion at the present dajj but a 
closely reasoned examination of its origins, within the compass 
of a volume of 220 pages of moderate siac and excellent print. 
He gives au interesting account of the working of the Caste 
flyatem at the preBcnt day; but it is in the chain of critical 
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reiliioiiiiig by which he arrives at his coBcluslcoa as to the 
origin of Caste that hU geniiia is most conapicuously displayed. 
At the time when the book was first published there was a 
dominant school of thought composed of Hindus—and 
of Etiropcana “ who followed in their erring footsteps with 
regrettable docility ”—which, basing itself upon the Brahtnauic 
scriptures, saw in the mimcrons compartuientfl of the Caste 
system notlung more than sub-divisions of the four grwt 
classes—the of the ancient Aryan race. In these 

days when an origin independent of the four ciassea is generally 
assigned to caste, his maistenee on the folly of confusing caste 
with class may seem to be a little laboured. But at the 
time when Senart wrote there waa need for such insistence ; 
and if opinion has now ciystallised in fovour of the view 
which he then urged, his ia the credit for having led the way. 

then, was the origin of a social system which is to be 
found in no other country in the world i The author considers, 
only to dismiss, the theory of common occupation put forw'ard 
by Kcsilcld and less dogmatically by Iblieteon, and that of 
nice advanced by Rialey. HU own Investigations led to a 
diSerent condusion. Briefly he finds the origin of caste in 
the ancient family constitution which was common to all 
Aryan peoples, but wldch in India evolved on lines which 
dillcTcd widely from those which it foflowed in other lands. 
With considerable ingenuity be traces back to a common 
origin the Hindu castes and the Roman city. Even in Rome 
it was a long time before the restrictions on the freedom of 
marrUgc were broken down and the jifs conutfi won by those 
outside the patrician families. The difference in IndU was 
that the restrictions were never broken down, and the jus 
ewittfeii, consequently, never won. \Y]iy ? ilainly, jn the 
Author 8 view, because the civil and political ideas which led 
to a alow fusion of the claases in Rome were altogether lack-ing 
m India. “ In India the theocratic power blocks all evolution 
in this ^etion, and India has never attained to the idea 
either of the State or of the fatherland. The sphere of interest 
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cootracta rather thim espaads. In the reptibiics of antiquity 
the cbas-conceptioa tended to develop into the wider idea of 
the city * in India it grows more sharply defined and inclined 
to confine itself within the narrow limits of the caato ” (p. 1^). 
But for the full argument recourse must be had to the booh 
itself. In the opening section of the book in which the author 
deals with caste as it ejdst^ to-day^ he speaks ol the power of 
the caste Panchayat lor dealmg with offences^ and while he 
observes that under the strong hand of British administration 
these tribunals ate loaiug their holdi, he also asserts that in its 
domain it is supreme. A notable example of a caste Panchayat 
assciting its authority came under my own notice in Calcutta 
in 1917, Gertaiii merchants had been proved guilty of selling 
adulterated gki. The case created nnnsual excitement among 
the orthodox Hindus, Bmhmans to the number of 5,000 
assembled on the hanks of the Hughli river and through a 
Jongj hot August day and far into the night performed the 
ceremony of purification known as PmyaacAiUi The 

castes to whom the guilty persons belonged assembled smd 
appointed representatives to form a Panchayat to take charge 
of the matter. This court sat from 11 a.m, until 8.30 p.m. 
before issuing its verdict. In the case of the Agorwallafl 
heavy fincs^ amounting in one cose to Us, 100,000, were 
imposed, and a number of persons excommunicated for a year, 
and in the case of the Maheswaria certain members were 
excommunicated for life. It provided an admirable example 
of a practice referred to on page M of M. Benart's book, 
namely, that of appointing a special Panchayat to deal with a 
specific issue, and it showed that caste is still a power in the 
land. 

In coDclnsinn, a word of praise must be accorded to Sir B. 
Denison Boss and hb collaborators for the success with which 
they have overcome the special diScultiea in the way of 
giving a satisfactory English rendering of M. Senart’s book. 

Zeti^d. 


jius. jcLT leax 
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L jNt>£ MTSTfqtJE AU .VovEN AoB; Hinbocs ET MtrSCnsiANS. 

By Yus CF Husain. 10x 6}, pp. xv-J- 211 . Paris; 

Adrien SfaisonjieuTe. 1929. 

Tte aqthor carefully disclaims exbanstiveneaa or a critical 
treatment of the tests cited and translated; the former 
would, of course, have been impoasible within the limits of 
some 200 pages, which nevertheless cont^ a great amount 
of very interesting history presented in the only conviacing 
way, that of copious and wcli-seiccted quotations through 
which a c^tral tbesis is developed; as to the latter, the 
present reviewer is not in a position to criticise the teat and 
tnuudatioQ of the citations and can only say that the author's 
^ognizable merits give confidence that in this respect too 
his work 19 adequate. It is unfortunate that the book is written 

in a language which wiE prevent many educated Indiana from 
reading it. 


The liter’s central thought is that Islamic mystioism. 
tofowi™/, found its spiritual home in India from a very 
early time, and that on the other hand Islam was a powerful 
formative influence in Hindu reliuiou, moveme.f« .i.. 


jour oil le mouvement vera ]e i 



author’s final words are: “L® 
Brs ]e rapproehemeDt dcs deux 
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religions s’af&rniem de nouveau, ce ne sera pliig sur dea bases 
mjstiquea,” It is not clear what this means ; but the 
oi the book is an admiiabk statement of the faeta^ and will 
put most readeiB in a better position to diaw whatever (If any) 
inference is to be drawn from them. 

H. N. Kandle. 


The Vision of Kwanxon Sajia. By B. L, Broughton. 

7^ X 6, pp. 154. London: Ln^ &; Co. 1929. 

Mr. Broughton says that the story whioh he tells is extremely 
popular among Chinese Buddhists and was related to him 
by Chinese Mends. la it he or the Chinese narratoia who aifo 
responsible for the introduction of miships and wireless nmats 
(p, 49} and of optic gbeses " (p. 52) 1 Not that they matter 
much so far as the telUng of tho tale goes; if he had not 
apologized for them in hia Introduction by suggesting that 
such things " seem to confirm the hypothesis that our uni verso 
is curved in a higher space^ and that all arts and sciences are 
re^discovered again in the perpetual leeurtenoe of evolution 
and involution they need not have troubled any reader. 
And, for those readers who are not attracted by this example 
of Mr. Broughton^s standpoint^ it w ould be better to skip the 
Introduction and get On with the tale. For the tale is a good 
onc+ and was worth teifing in English. It is the myth of the 
feminine amidm of Avalokitcivara {Kwannon) a Bodhisattva 
who embodies the Buddhist ideal of samtly womanhood. 
She was a Princess w-ho lived once upon a time in a mysterious 
land (which ilr. Broughton is “ irresistibly tempted to identify 
with the sunken land of Lemuria and after suffering cruel 
wrongs from a tyrant father gave her hand and eye to cure him. 
of the ills that his wickedness had brought upon him^ thereby 
attaining not her herself alone but for her father and other 
rdativea the status of Bodhisattva, so that they all lived 
happily ever after. The tale belongs to the Sukkivati cycle 
of ideas, and a great part of ita interest is that it Is a refiectiou 
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of the pcrfcrvid imaginings of the of Paradise by which 
the Buddhists of the Gicatct V’^ehiclc compcqsated (with what 
degree of consistency can of course be doubted) for an other' 
wise complete condemnation of life. How much of the 
imagining Js Mr. Broughton^s and how much comes from 
his Chinese sources it is dil&cult to say. That is the drawback 
of a book of this kind. 

H. If, Rajtdle. 


Fallacies Axti tueir Classificatiox according *ro the 
Early HixDn Logic. By Stefas Stmuk. Roccuih 
Orjeatali5t3^czuy Tom. vi. pp. 191^, Lwow. 1929. 

The principal intcreat of M, Staaiab's paper is in the account 
which he gives of the passage in the Nydya-varUilta {on. 
Ntfaya smraT, ii,4) in which Uddyotakara develops elaborately 
the formal syllogistic set out by DiAniiga in his n^u-cakm 
or " wheel of reasona This " wlwel ” is a mere application 
of the trairiipya or three canons of syllogism which were firat 
explicitly formulated in Vdicaika-kiuddbB logic manuals, 
although they can be read into {e.g.) V, i, 34 

end Vatsya^'ana’s bha^ thereon. 


The phrase ttbhayatM bhSvSt in that passage easily f onnalices 
itself into the sapoise bbSw vipakp: ’bhdvah of the trairupua. 
And Sugiura says that in feet the frairup^ doctrine was 
a^buted to “Sockmock that is Aisapada the author of 
the by Buddhist logicians. But the truth seema 

to be that the genuine Naiyiyika iampraddpa, which Uddvo- 
takara set out to defend against kuiarkikah (Buddhist inter- 
opers into the ^tra such ns Diffeuga). never fell a victim to 
formalism, Lddyotakara never tires of attacking the 
and. although his criticisms are i^riably 
directed gainst the inconsistency in the formulation, the 

I » surely that he teiects the whole spirit 

fe which such formulse originate. Why then 
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does he devote a long Bection to the eLabomtion of a achcitie of 
EPrllogistic “ moods '* wtdtli M. Stasiak can compare to “ an 
ahacua or a logical machine " I If it is true that the genuine 
Xaiyayita is not a formalist, what is the point of tabulating 
forty-eight possible forms of the ayllogism, when even the 
Bauddba wa$ content with only nine ? The solution of this 
difficult}" b, 1 believe+ that the whole passage ifl in the natuie 
of an argtinmifnm hmiincm meant to show that the 
Bauddba has failed even to exploit bis own petition satis- 
iactorily. Uddyotaknm orgoea that Dinnaga^s appUcation of 
the imirup^ in hia h^u~mkm U at once inoonsistent and 
inadequate ; inconBiatent, because he docs not see that the 
example ($ound is non-etemal because a product) which ho 
gives of one of hia two t}"pe$ of valid syllogism is on Buddhist 
principles ieuafant’a^n {everything being nou-eteraal for the 
Buddhists ^ that a vipakm^ a case of an eternal thing, cannot 
be adduced); and inadequate because^ in addition to the 
failure to note the various forms of kat'&tunvayin and kem- 
lavyatirekinf the inclusion of which would increase the number 
of possible moods from niue to sij^teen^ be has ignored the 
threefold possibility in the relation of ^ett^to pak^a (^Ul S is 
3b S b ll, No S is 31) which multiplies the sixteen moods 
by three. 

It follows that I disagree with 31. Stasiak's view that 
Uddyotakata^s teaching is opposed to that of Gautama, as 
also with his statement (ao far as it applies to Uddyotakaia} 
that the Kaiyayikas “ nut only fought their opponents^ but 
plundered their armoury If Uddyotakara borrowed 
Diiinagsb weapon lor the moment, it was, 1 conceive, for no 
other purpose than to demolish DinuHga with it. Nor do I 
agree that “ In India, one of its greatest, if not its very greatest 
philosopher Dignaga was the first to immask logical fallacy 
It seems to me that Uddj^otakam (incidentally, M. Stasiak’s 
denomination of him as “ the author of the Uddyota ” must 
be questioned) as a great exponent of Nyaya b teaching a 
profoundcr logical doctrine than the formalism which Buddhist 
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(or Vai^efika ?) logicUm evolved after plundering their 
oppcnenta' 

These are HiatteTB in Trhich (especially in view of Uddyo- 
takam 9 constant habit of wrapping up hia positive teaching 
in polemic] difference of opiiuon La inevitable, and disagree^ 
mcnt does not mean failure to appreciate. M* Stasiak has 
done a useful service in being the first to draw attention to 
this section of the Nya^-vaMika^ and hia able paper is a 
contribution of value to the study of the Xyiya, Hia adapta¬ 
tion of the A E T of weatem logical symbolism to the erpression 
of ekadeia-mttit^^ and aiYttitm (of Aeiw in pakm^ 

&apaksa and vipaha), with the addirion of a dash to express 
abaenco of sapaksii or vipaksa^ h an ingetiious device for the 
notation of Indian syllogistic. Thus he uses A A A to symbolba 
an argument in which the Ac/u is pak^v^^pahHf^ sapaJbopyq- 
paka and vipak^i^apaka^ This h convenient, and worthy 
of general odoption. 

IL N, Randle. 


1. hA Peektube Lm>ienj,-z i I'^poque dea Gnmda Moghola. 

Par Ivan Stchoukine, Dpcteui os Lettros. 15 x 10 
pp. 214+ii, 100 plates, 31 figures in text. Pam! 
Librairic Ernest Leroui, 1029. Fm. 350. 

2. Le 3 MDfTATL'REs bojiENNTLs dc Tipoque dea Grands 

Moghoja Bu Mufl6e du Louvre. Par Ivan STCHoiTKorE, 
Doetew hs Lettres. 10 x 8, pp. 106 -f- ii. 20 plates! 
Paris ; Librairic Ernest leroux, 1929, Fra. lOO, 

These two books will be of great service to all students of 
Indian pointing. In La Peinture 7ndw»«-,whicli deasra-es 
a loiger notice than can be given here—M. Steboukina treats 
his subject comprehensively, except that he deliberately 
omte questions of iconography, and also hardly tenches on 
the difficult matter of sttributions. 

The is arranged in three parts. In the first is an 
Bdnurably documented history of the development of Indian 
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painting, with an estimation of its place in the national 
cnltnre through the ages. In the second the author analyseB 
its qualities under the three headings of “ La Nature 

Les Aniioaux and L'Homme ”, giWng separate con- 
fiideratioDp ’a'ithLn each heading, to the convciitions of ancient 
and medieval Indian, Persian, Mughal p and provindal Indian 
art. The third part consists of a synthetic account of "" Lea 
lois des ensembles dans la pemture Indiemia and here also 
the comparison is carried on between European > Persian^ 
and Indian practice, in compositionp colour, and technique. 

Tho main conclusions of the book are ; Firat^ that the 
infiucnce of Persia on Mughal painting was not, in essentialsp 
a profound one; secondlyp thatp on the contrary, Burupean 
inducnce was much greater than is usually admitted ] thirdly, 
that, nevertheless, the essential character of Mughal painting 
derived from indigenous Bources. S!. Stchoukine holds that 
the later history of Mughal and provincial painting shows 
a regular reciprocal approach, the two combining in the 
eighteenth century in one main stylcp which eubsequcntly 
shows a steady return to aueient forms p local schools being 
mefely variations on the main style* The hard aud fast 
distinction between Mughal and Bajput painting, he thinka, 
cannot be sustained, depending aa it doea on ^^subject^^, 
not on artistic form. 

The book is highly original, both in method and in some 
of its conclusions, and is clearly the result of long research and 
independent thought. 31. Stchoukine has an interesting 
and lucid style, and a highly logical mind. One sometimes 
suspectsp indeed, that he is led too far by his logical 
scheme, as, for instance, when he tends to depreciate the 
compositional qualitica of Persian drawing, and to accuse it| 
oomprehouHively^ of a dislike of symmetry, which is not by 
any means, at all periods, one of its characterLstica^ But he 
has given ns an admirable book. Perhaps the greatest of ita 
many merits is the eareful analysis—the fullest which we have 
fleen—of technical features ^ finely illustrated by diagrams. 
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There is a good bibliography^ and the leproductions leadi 
a high Btaudard. 

The Louvre Collection of Indian drawings ccusaista of 160 
examples, of which those of the Mughal school form the 
majority. By no means all of these are of the first quality, 
but the collection, taken as a whole, is an extremely fine one ; 
it is also repreHentative, except for sixteenth century work. 
M. Stchoiildne’s cataloguo ia a model of cotictseness, the 
descriptions, colour notes, and references being all that 
could be desired, aente, scholarly, and to the point. 

Among the most interesting of the illustrations are the 
portraits of Mir Musaviir, of I'tibar KJian (by Bichitr), of 
the Emperor Jahangir liolding the portrait of hia father 
Akbar (by Abu l-Hasan), and of Shaikh Husain Jami and 
an attendant (by Gorardhan); with a remarkable page of 
ealUgraphy, eontaming in the margin, among other curious 
features, a copy of a Diirer etching. 

M. Sfc^oukine, in his mtroduction, gives a description of 
the ori^ of the collection, of whicb the nucleus came out of 
the spoils of Kapoleon'a victorious campaign in 1806, and of 
its subsequent enrichment, in modern times, by important 
additions, especially by the splendid bequest, in 1916, of 
M. Martcau. A summaiy of the various works and schiola 
embodies several valuable critical appreciations. 

J, V. S. Wilkin SOS. 


The Whhk Mumy. By Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C.S.I. 
0X6, pp. 264, Constable. 12s, 6<f, net. 
p. MtW, in.m object in Kcolling fonjotta, 

tpitodt« tb» blWoty o( th. Bnlisb in Indi. .ppoc to lov. 

Wn to obtain toriy jnaioe fc. Sit Geotp Bnrio*. ttmponiry 
Go.om.t.Gen™l of Indio, nod G.votaot .1 ll«lt«, .goinii 

** ta tbe jodgnient ol histoiy bns gono. Thio 
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of the Officers of the Madras Army, iVe regards the ftrat pomtr 
the author claims tiiait Sir Ceorge Barlow rightly considered 
that he waa bound to follow the instnictiona which 
Lord Cornwallis hacl brought out from home. This peTha|is 
rather iguorca the point that Barlow himself had heea a 
strong supporter of Lord Wellesley *s forw ard policy. Taking 
the most favourable view of Barlow’^a conduct, it would 
justify the somewhat cTOical view of Wellesley's latest 
biographer, Mr, P. E. Roberta, that Barlow had the civil 
^rv^ant's characteristic virtue ol being able to adapt Inroself 
to any policy dictated by liia chief TIic bast friendly opinion 
of hLs policy is that, in the words of Thornton, “ he manifested 
a degree of monil hardihood commantliiig admiration, if 
from no other cause, at least from its extreme rarity/^ The 
abandonment by Barlow of the Rajputana States to the emd 
mercies of the Marathas and Pindaris was obviously open to 
the reproach ^ not unJenown even at the pTCSont day, that 
temporary peace in India is purchased by the sacii^ce and 
desertion of our friends. It is, however^ with Barlow's conduct 
in Maiiras that Sir Alexander Cardew b principally concerned. 
It is easily shown that the Coast Army was in a thoroughly 
bad state when Sir George Barlovr came to Madras, He was 
in no way responsible for the creation of this imsatisfaetory 
condition r but the real criterion of hia actioirs is the manner 
in w'hieh he dealt with it, aud wo do not think tliat 
Sir Alexander Cardew is likely to obtain a reversal of tho 
verdict of the historians, which in thb respect also has gone 
heavily against Barlow, The author admits that the action 
taken by Barlow's Government against the oflicera who had 
aigned in a ministerial capacity the improper General Order 
of the Coramander-in'Chief was entirely unjustified. Aa the 
Governor-General, Lord ^linto, said in a private letter it was 
a niOfit unfoitunate and impolitic measure It greatly 
increased the simmering dbeontent of the Company's Army 
officers: yet it is doubtful whether that diacoutent would 
have burst Into fkme but for the Govemor'a further action. 
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On the 1st May the Government suspended four officers of 
high rank, and removed eight others from their eornmniid, 
on the ground of their having signed a meiuorial to the 
Governor-General. Sir Alexander Catdew does not notice 
the aasertion of WLboa+ the historian of the Madras Army, 
that the intention to forward tho memorial had been 
abandoned before the action of Government waa taken. 
Ip any case, no effort wa« made to allow the officeis, several 
of whom protested their innocence» to make any defence, 
and the orders of Oovermnent wete IncoDsistent with Earbw's 
assurances to the Governor-General that matters were settling 
down. There can be little doubt that the order of 1st May 
was the final spark appUed to the conilagration, the materials 
for w^hich had been long accumulating. There can, of coursct 
bo only one opinion of the mad and ciiminat folly of the 
officers theinaelvea. Sir Ale.rander CarJew might well have 
quoted the conaidered view of it which Wellington found time 
to wTJte from Badajoa to Sir .lolin Malcolm; nor was tho 
latter backw ard m hb description of the insarnty of the officem. 
Sir Alexander b very sevcm on Malcolmb conduct, and 
practically arouses him of disloyalty towards Barlow. It 
may be admitted that Malcohn relied too much on hb personal 
influence and on hb powers of diplomacy, nnd that the terms 
which he proposed should be offered w'ere dangcrouslv near 
to surrender* But it is fair to him to point out that he under¬ 
took the mbsion to Masulipatam, where the dbaffected 
Company a European regunent lay, with great reluctancCk 
and that Barlow moat have beep aware what line Malcolm 
intended to take w 1th the mutineers. Malcolm, moreover, 
went to the pomt of greatest danger; he kept t he European 
Regiment, the rank and file of which were as disaffected as 
the officers, quiet, and hb letters to Hyderabad admittedly 
bad a great effect in indueing the offiecra at tliat station to 
submit, and thereby caimng the whole movement to collapse. 
Nor was Sir George Barlow guiltless of other emts ; he sent 
an obvioiudy unsuitable oflicer to command the Etirepeau 
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Be^unenti And be delayed the coming of Lord Minto, a delay 
to which Wilson attributes much of the inaumction. The 
test which Barlow caused to be odmioktcred to the officers 
was doubtlesa a legitimate meoauie ■ yet it must have beetl 
a cruel ncce^ity which compelled so good an officer as 
Ck>louel James Welshj along with 1^300 of the 1,450 officers 
of the Army, to refuse to sign it. We may allow Sir George 
Barlow his full measure of praise for the firm courage with 
which he met the mutiny; but the manner in which matters 
were tranquilUzed after the ajrrival of Lord Minto would 
suggest that more judicious action might have prevent^l the 
outbreakj jnat aa the equally mutinOitB combination of the 
Bengal officers in 1796, to which curiously enough 
Sir Alexander Cardew does not refer, was successfully met. 
The author attributes the recall of Sk George Barlow to the 
influence of the discharged officeta and to the system of a 
shifting body of merchants In Leadenhall Street, There 
must, however, have been other rca3ons which lost Barlow 
the favour of the directors whose policy he had been eo careful 
to follow. There were the niimerous disputes with the non- 
official Europeans, in most of which Bariow was doubtless 
in the right- There may also have been the ill-auccesa of his 
efforts to iutroduco the Bengal Revenue System into another 
Presidency, Butj above all, there was Barlow's personal 
unpopularity. Lord Minto observed that he was "'hated* 
indeed, csEecrated* though unjustly The Duke of Wellington 
once ohserv'cd, of the appointment of a nobleman to the 
Governorship of Bombay^ that, though his ability was 
doubtXuip ""his good manners will keep people in good 
humour and in order/* There was no doubt about Barlow's 
ability ; but unfortunately equally little of the effect of his 
manners. Although we do not think that the author will 
upset the verdict of history as recorded by Kaye and others, 
he has produced a very interesting book„ 


P. R. C. 
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Tee Dcrrcn in Cevlon. By B. G, Asthoxisz, l.S.O, VoK I. 
84 X 6^ pp* 198. Colombo : C,A.C, Press, 1929. 

This voliune of 1B9 pag^s repnesents on attempt to supply 
for the general rewlcr “ a connected and complete, yet concke, 
account of the Dutch occupation of Ceylon, whiob extended 
from A.B* 1640 to 1796—a periwl of 156 years For thia 
task the late Mr, Anthonisz, once Archimt to the Ceylon 
Government, was peculiarly fitted by hia intimiite knowledge 
of the records and by his careful and painstaking sehokr- 
ship. It is eatiafactoiy to leam that voL ii is to be published 
shortly^ as the period following the fall of JaHna in 1658 to 
the collapse of the Dutch rule in 1796 Viaa never been treated 
fi& a whole in a really complete manner. 

The volume under review begins with an account of the 
formation of the Dutch East Imlm Company, and then 
proceeds with the history of the Dutch in Ce^vlon from their 
first appearance in 1662 until the fall of the last Fortngxiese 
stronghold in 1658. The last tw^o chapters deal with the Dutch 
Colonization in the Island and their Civil Entabliahinenta. 

The work is marred by the reproduction of the Dutch 
spelling of li>cal names, Eometimes almost impcsaible of 
recognition by the general reader; and it would have been 
better had the Portuguese personal and other nanm^ been 
given in their correct form. In spite of this defect, however* 
the book with ite maps and illustrations cannot fail to be of 
use to the public. The list of authorities^ given at the head 
of each chapter, enabled the studeut to go to the original 
documents without undue research. 

H. W. COUHISGTON, 

Cbeb die Semitischen FNfi NicuT Lvdischen Grundlaoen 
DER Malaiis?cu-Poevnesischen Kultub. Von Enoee- 
BEUTUs E. W. Gs_ SciiHoOER. Buch II ; Das Verhlltnis 
der Austroneskehen zu den Semjtischen Sprachen, 
11J X 9* pp. 93-210 + ii, Gottingen, lledan printed, 1928. 

The thesis of Hecr Schroder^s book U that the Austronesisn 
whieh eit-eud from Madagascar on the west to 
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Easter Island od the eastp have been at a very early period 
of hiatory profoundly infloenced by a primitive form of 
Semitie speech, an " AusgaiigKiprachc ” which “ united in 
itself the different characters " of the tonnes known to us 
as Amhic, Hebrew, Ammaic, ™d whicb had impressed 
strongly marked Semitic featureis on the voenbnliiry, 
morphology, and syntax of the Atustroneaian langxiagcd. 
In itself, this hypotbests ia conceivable (wdth some reserves, 
to whicb ft'e ahull refer); the question is whethEf Heer Schroder 
has demonstrated it. 

The philologer who seeks to trace the derivation of words 
Heedst if bis results are to attain any certainty p ample document 
tatbu by which he can trace phonetic aud other changos 
step by step. In the absence of such evidence hia theories 
are apt to become mere speculations. Even the speech of 
highly civilised peoples, fixed by cultural conventiom and 
literature, undergoes in course of time extraordinary altera¬ 
tions. Without previous data, who could imagine for instance 
that the modem Persian fful is from the same original aa our 
rme ? Fortunately, in dealing with the Indo-European and 
Semitic groups we have abundance of records, so that within 
each of them philology stands on fairly safe ground. But 
with Austronesiaii languages the case is different. No very 
ancient documents of any of them exist, aud most of them 
are only known in modern forms. The difficult of comparison 
is further compbeated by the fact that these tongues are 
peculiarly liable to sporadJo modificationa auch as metathesis, 
insertion and omission of consonants, redupbeation, etc., 
which in the absence of stabilising traditions such as are 
furnished by civilisation have often changed their words 
beyond recognition. Hence the inquirer who is so daring 
as to essay a comparison of Semitic with AuetTonesian tongues 
should first seek (as a few scholars have done) for some lines 
of historical development within the latter which will enable 
him to distinguish old from neWp and supply some relatively 
early forms and types which with due reserve may be compared 
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with Semitic. Judged from tbia standpoint Heflr Schroder'a 
work m very uitfiatbfactoij, and hia reaulta wholly uncon- 
vincingH 

It ia per ie t'ery improbable that Secoitic could have serioiialy 
modified the morphological and syntaotioal structure of 
AuatroDcaiaD. Experience suggeata the contrary: forex&mplej, 
we see that Malay^ after being for centnriea m close touch 
With Arabic and ubgorbing from it a large number of woida, 
has been quite unaffected by it m regard to atmoture. Dur 
initial donbta on this head are not set at rest by Heer Sehrbder^s 
treatment. Many of the parallels on which he inaiats with a 
certainty emphaaised by copious use of capital letters are 
probably only fortuitoua coincidence;s, while many other 
equations advanced by him seem to ua arbitrary and forced. 
A typical example of the latter is his derivation, of Fiji 
diiindiihd from Heb. qadhar^ *' via *qaddt^ *d<iqdl ” - if such 
statements arc to be accepted on an ipee dixU^ philology 
cesses to be a scieoce. That there are in some cases striking 
fiiimlarities between the two groups of speech may be grauted ; 
but it remains to be proved that these features as they appear 
in Austronesum are (a) e&gentially unchaugod since the t^^e 
of the alleged contact^ and (6) not mere coincideucas. Likeness 
of forms does not always prove identity of origins^ The 
resources of huiuun speech are inmtedT ^ that comcidences 
often occur between unrelated languages. Thus interrogatives 
arte used as relatives in a good many languageSj Indo-European 
as well as Semitic; the Austroncsian pers. pron. 3 sing.iya^ 
etc.p might be compared with IE* os well as with Semitic 
hiya^ and the Fiji interrogative cei rqjniiids one of IE. 
neither parallel proving anything. 

If Wo did not know their antecedents, we might make out 
a beautiful case to prove that the Keltic languages have been 
as prolouiidly modified by Semitic as Heer Schroder believes 
Austronesian to have been. For example, in Wclab wo have 
the pronouns hwn this'' (masc.) = Arab, Aat«i and U ahe ” 

Arab. ; we have plurals in -ow and and a prefix 
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y»i- giving to active verbs n middle or passive senae ; moat 
wonderiiil of we have the genitive denoted aiitiplj by 
position after the leading substantive, while in such coruitituo 
tiona the definite article is not allowed before the first member, 
nudhiovi Israel = Arab, fcawi IjsraTl “ childreii of Israel ” 
or the children of Israel Such resemblances may be left 
to the supporters of the British-Israel doctrine and their 
congeners; hut they are useful as awful e.xamples of the 
dangers which beset philologeTs who stray into uncharted 
paths. 

Another feature of the work that invites criticism is the 
imperfect knowledge of Semitic which it displays and the 
unscientific manner in which this side of the subject is handled. 
There are many mistakes in transliteration of words (e.g. 
the monstrous ml~d^bbar " on p. 154 and “ mdchappU ** 
on p* 159)+ Still more serious is the assumption r unn ing 
throughout the book that the proto-Semitic which is supposed 
to have influenoLNi Austronesiau contained nil the specific 
forms of the classical languages quoted^ which is os if one 
should assert that Greek dicerej and Sanskrit 

kaihatjitum already existed full-fledged in ludo-European. 
Very pckseibly a certain number of Semitic words may have 
been absorbed by Austronesian and subjected to its peculiar 
processes of phonetic and morphological change ; but that 
this borrowing was of unmeuAe antiquity and that it profoundly 
altered the chnmcter of Auatronesiau ia a thesis which, in 
mj opinion, Hetr Schroder has fiiiied to prove, in spite of the 
great learning and industry wlueh he has applied to it- 

L, D, Baexett. 
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Reviews on Indonesian and other Subjects bf 
C. O. Blagden 

1. TitE Effect of Western Infi^uexVce on Native Cn'iLiSA- 
TioXE ix'i TRK IIalav Abcbiprlaoo. Edited by Dr. B. 
SCHRIEKE. 1D| X 7, pp. vii 247x Batavia : G, 
KcIff&Co. 192S. 

This k a coUectioa of eleven articles, preceded by a brief 
Introduction from the i;eiieTal editor, that have been publkbcd 
in puisuancc of a icsolutjon of the Third Pun*Pacific Science 
Congress {Tokyo, 1226). They appear under the imprimatur 
of the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, and deal 
with a variety of subjects such as administration, hygiene 
and ethnography, economics, laugunge, law, etc., with 
reference to several different portions of the Dutch East 
Indies. Needless to say, they embody some v*erv valuable 
and interesting infoematioii, primarily concerning the Dutch 
colonial empire but also of importance to other nations that 
have colonies. It is to be regretted that the English versioa 
of these articles, though for the most part ijuitc good, is 
sometimes not ns clear as could have been desired. But 
most English readers will readily overlook such minor 
dehcienctos in consideration of being able to read the work 
in their mother tongue. 


3. OtnuiEDEs VAN Balt, T. Het onde rijk vmi Pedjeng, 
Text, Door Dr. W. F. SruTreRHEni. 16 x 6J, pp. 216. 
Singnradja, Bali: Kirtya Liefrinek-von der Tiiuk. 1939, 

Tliough the island of Bali became a place of refuge for 
Javanese Hinduism when Islam finally prevailed in Javn, 
it had been Hindu for many centuries before that time. This 
point is iilustratetl in the present work, the first of the 
publications of the Kirtya Liefrinck-vmi der Tuuk fotinda- 
rion, which gives the results of the author^s investigationa 
in an important centre of southern Bali. After an intro- 
dnetoty chapter on the historical and legendary data ami the 
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topogrophj" of the district from the archmologioal point of 
view, the work pFoceeds to deal with the mscriptions und 
monuments found. Of the former some are in Sanekrit, others 
in Old Balinese Or Old Javanese, but unfortiinaielj they 
are for the moat part fragmentary. The chapter on the 
monuments goes into details and nma to 96 pages ; but it 
will be easier to appreciate it when the promised voltinm 
of illustrations has appeared. A final chapter contains the 
authorifl provisional conclusions under the heads of history^ 
palssography, topography^ religion, and art, with speciaL 
reference to the period between the end of the ninth centmy 
and the middle of the fourteenth. 


3. The Races of Java. By Dr. D- J. H. NyLssek. lOj x: 7, 
pp* viii + 122 4- vii. 25 sketches ^nd 9 maps. Welte- 
vreden : G. KolS & Co. 1929. 

This is No. IV of the publicatiorLS of the Indiseh Comit4 
voor Wetensohappclijke Onder^oekiagent and it was prepared 
with a view to the Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Gongresa 
held Last year. The sub-title modestly calls it “ a few remarbs 
towards the acquisition of some preUminaTy knowledga 
concerning the infiueace of geographic enviroojiient on the 
physical structure of the Javanese ^But it is much more than 
thatj for a good part of It is baaed on the careful exaRUnation 
of a brge number of Individtials in selected areas i and in 
conneetbo with some of these a nurnber of statistics aro 
given. The subtitle applies rnaioly to the earlier chapters. 
Chapter ii discusses the position of the ^lalay Archipelago 
from the point of view of its geogniphical relations with 
other countries, and stress is laid on the effect of seasonal 
winds and ocean currents in facilitating movements by sea 
in those regions, which on Map II are shown as extending 
from cast Africa to central Polynesia. Chapter lii deals 
more apecifically with Java, and Chapter iv with the general 
principles of the mvestigations conducted there. 

JW^kS. JCLt 19^. 4t 
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The conclneiops provisiotiaUj arrived at are that in Java 
one can discern thiee lacial strainsj which may be termed 
Eastern (or South Mongolian)* Western (or DiaTido* 
Aostra]iaa)p and Meridional (which seems to have certam 
African characteristics) i and that the fii^-named atoiin 
probably reached Java after the other two. 

A bibliographical list and an indei add to the value of the 
work ; and the sketches* which arc mostly line drawinga of 
heads^ help to illustrate the tort. 


4. De TtEMONSTRA]STtE VAX W. GeI^VXSSEX DE JonoH, 
Uitgegevea door Dr. W. Cax^xd. x 

pp. XV + 127, 1 plate* 1 map. ”8-0111 vnnhage : J^tartinua 
Nijhoff. 1929, 

This work coostitutcA No. XXXI of the publioadona of the 
^DseboteQ-Vereetu^g, which brought out ite first number 
in 1909. Mo«t of its issues are accounts of vojages in the 
six^nth and seventeenth centuries i but the one under 
review » of a different type. It is a description of things 
in general in India about 1625, with special reference to 
Gujeiat Besides a good deal of information about matt™ 
political, topographical, and economic (e.g. textiles, and the 
^c of western India with the llalav Afohipekgo, the 
Peroan Gulf, Arabia, Europe, etc.), the work contains detailed 
^unta of various Indian communities, such as Muslims 
Hmdim (particularly Jains), and Parais. Considering the time 
when It was written, this may fairly be called a very good piece 
0 wor , the writer having been a servant of the Dutch East 
la ta the Spice labrida before he 

T'*'” *“>»«'■ Tk. 

work kiu bcni weU ,ait«l ud pmduMd. 
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5* Le Japonais et les Lanuues Au^tsoasiatique® : £tude 
de vocabiilaire compni^. Par Nobuhiro Matsoisoto. 
( = Austro-A&ktica^ docuiDcnta et travaiuc public® $ou® 
]a direction d® Jean Przjlii&ki, tome L) x 
pp. 3 : +117. Paris: Paul Gcutkoer. 1B28. 

As the title indicates^ tliiA ia the first volume of a series in 
Tvhich it ifi proposed to atudj matters coimccted with certain 
peoples and langiLagea of South-Eastern Asia. In the preface 
M. J* FrKjln^Jfi cxpkiDs that ** austrcaaktique ” without the 
hyphen refers to a certain group of languages, while with the 
hyphen the wortl is to be taken in its etymological sen^, 
Pcisooally I think it would have been better to follow the 
lead of Father W. 8chiiiidt;r w^ho invented the temij and use 
Austroasiatic for the iinguiatic group that includes 3Ion^ 
EhnioFp etc,^ Auationesuin for the other group that 

up to hia time had been termed Malayo-PolyneskUp and Austric 
to include both groups. 1 agree with M. Przyliiski that the 
idea of the relation between them is a purely linguistic 
hypothesis. It ia one which I accept in the same way that one 
accepts the theorj' of evolutioiij in one or other of its forms, 
becag^, as at present advised, it seems to be the best esplana- 
.tion of the obser^'ed facta. 

But that does not imply a very dose couiief:tion between 
the two linguistic groups, whose mutual rdation was compared 
years ago by the late Professor H. Kcm to that which is 
generally believed to exist between Uamitic and Semitic, 
The use of the word AnstToasmtic to cover both of them 
strikes me, therefore, as being misplaced and unfortunate, 
because it tends to cover up very (x>nsidcrable differences. 
The relation between these two groups is in fact a very 
complex matterp Probably of iiemotdy common origin, 
they must have been separated for a very long time to have 
evolved on such diveigent Unea. But 30 ine members of each 
group in much more recent times came again into contact 
with some of the other group, so that there has been mutual 
botrow^ing. 
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Out of the 113 $eta of words which Dr. J^fatsumoto has com¬ 
pared with Japaaesa ones, rather mote thup half appear to 
be AtistroaaiatiCf rather more than a fifth Austronesiaa, 
aod rather letsa than a quarter eommon to both groupo. This 
is in itself a somewhat remarkable proportion. It haa long 
been surmised that a certain strain in the composition of 
the Japanese people came from the Malaj AiohipelagOp 
and I>r. Matsu moto pointa out that physical and cultural 
anthropology, as well as comparatiye mythology^ give some 
support to the idea* Moreover it is w^ell known that the 
aborigines of Formosa are Austroneskn^ and from that 
island to the Lu-Chu (or Ryu-Kyu) archipelago is but a step. 
A ‘priori, therefore, Auslroneskn linguistic influence is probable 
enough. But the case is quite different with Austiossiatic, 
properly so called. Ejo^pt La the Nicobar islands, the 
populations speaking Austroasiatic languages ate confined to 
the mainland, and nowhere do they approach at all dooely 
to Japan. It k all the more curious that thk linguktic 
comparison should attribute to them a preponderant influence. 

The author in hk Introduction makes it quite clear that ho 
does not claim for Japanese a common origin with the two 
southern language groups concerned, and m at some pains to 
reject the theak of Heer Van Hinloopen Lahberton that 
Japanese is an Austroncsian form of speecL His task, there¬ 
fore. is reduced to the identification of loan-words, and that 
raises some diflicult questions. What degree of apparent 
agreement in form and meaning, and how many cases of such 
agreement, suflice to support the conclusion that aU or any 
of the words in question aro genuine Joaa-words and not mere 
examples of fortuitous coincidence ? No responsible scholar 
m these daj^ would identify the Malay jnati " dead with the 
Arabic ninii^ or the Sanskrit Nirfyii. Japanese admits no final 
wnsonant, except n. and consequently part of the evidence 
la often mevitahly missing. One cannot reject offhand the 
possibility of such proposed equations as waio '' entrails 
woton "belly" kiti^ " mbestines, liver " = 
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Madder jmm (a hjrpothetjcal form iiilerred from an actual 
hitza) ” nav'd ” = pw*Ei^ navel ”, ia»ii deity " = jtumotf 
“ dcmoQ But possibility is not certainty. 

It must be admitted that in some cases the agreement is 
very do3e> e.g* = tai, ft “ hand ame = amih “ rain ” 
*' swamp ” = snuYih paddy-field ”, nomu i= imint, 
drink ”, tomona-fa ** accompany companion 

But these are hardly typical of the whole, in many inetancea 
there ifl really little or no lesomblancct e^g. nuta = tinin 
" forehead mi (?««) = USoh ** body ”t AoAoro = 

“ heart The attempt to equate the Japanese miiH ** direc¬ 
tion, front ”, both with the Mon-Khmer muk ** nose ” and 
the Malay rntdlia “ face ” seems to me hopele^. The latter ia 
Certainly a loan-word from Sanakrit, and the caae la not helped 
by the suggestion, borrowed from il. J. Bloch, that muJeha 
may be of r^vidian origin. That would not make it Austro- 
asiatic or Austronesian. It may be noted that Old Javanese, 
though it has no native aspimtes, presences the spelling 
mnitAa; and Mon has the word in the form mui *"face”, 
side by aide with its native fntjA "" nose 
The author is too fond of combining in one group words 
which are oh^ioii$ly uiitoaiicct4?d writh one another. For 
example he compares a hypothetical Japanese word kapo 
(inferred from an actual kako) '- face ” with such forms aa 
jtopo “face”, kdpo " cheek found in certain aboriginal 
dialects of the Malay Femnsnla and rather doubtfully supported 
by some Austroasiatic parallels. He then throws in the entirely 
unconnected word pipi, which in a number of Ausironesinu 
languages means “ cheek ”, Another example ia mi “ fruit ” 
= Mon me ** seed, numeral auxiliary for fruits ”, followed by 
a string of Aust ronesian forms such as bi(Ji^ 6oA, buah “ fruit ”, 
which can have no bearing on the matter* It U also doubtful 
whether the Japanese word can be fairly compared with the 
Mon one, for the latter, though it may he pronounced wie, 
m spelt But in these compariaons vowel quality does not 
count for much. 
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Dr, Miit^iimoto has produced an arguable case ; but as to 
whether ho had proved opiniotis will differ^ and I confess 
that I am not yet entirely convinced. Ahei all, when the 
ncoeesary deductions, on the lines Indicated above> have been 
made from hie evidence, the remainder will not amount to a 
very large percentage of the Japanese vocabulary. Will it 
be enough to exclude the poaaibility of fortuitous coincidence ? 
That Bcems to be a point for a mathematician to consider. 
One thing is quite dear. If there has been genuine borfouing, 
it cannot have been from Austmasiatic alone, for some of the 
Austroneaian parallels are equally plausible. 

From the point of view of scholars who may desire to verify 
the author's materials, and who may not themselves be 
familiar with the literature, it is unfortunate that he gives 
no bibliogniphieaL list of his obviously numerous sources for 
the Austroasiatic and Austmnesian words he citeSn There 
are, however, two useful indexes; and it should he added that 
in his Introduction he has given a good deal of interesting 
information on the various attempts that have been made in 
the past to link up Japanese with other forms of speech. 


G. Fouk Faciss of Siva. By Rob£&t J* Casey. SJ x Gf, 
pp. 270, 32 plates, 4 plans m tiie text, 2 maps in the 
covers. l>nitlon : George C. Harrap Sc Cb,, Ltd. 1929. 
12a. 6d. neti 


Books about Angkor and its fla?b)nment tbn-»ten to become 
embarraaaingly numetaua. The work under review is plea^tlv^ 
lUustrated with a number of good pbotograplui and it k 
on the whole readable enough, though the author mdulgcs 
in too m^h “fine writing” and mystery making. For 
example Chapter i is a lurid account of a European explorer 
in the C^bojan foresta, who scouts the tales of hidden 
cities and records his scepticism in his notebook. Three 
^ys later he finds himself at Angkor. “ And this." aavs Mr. 
Casey, for all that it la a hearsay story, reconstructed on the 
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du^y foundAtioDfl of & traditioQ so often repeAted that it 
partakes of the character of a myth, must be very nearly an 
liistorical recital of the ntaimer in which Mouhot^ the French 
naturalist, came to Angkor and brought back to the world 
the amazing puzzle of the Khmer civilization.” 

This conclusion is not confirmed by Mouhot^s own words in a 
letter wiittcn on 20th December, 1S59, at Pinhalu, a place 
not many miles above Phnom Penh, between the latter and the 
great lake: I arrived last evening at Pinhalu^ in perfect 
health, and am now about to go northward to visit the 
famous ruins of Ongcor and then return to Bangkok" 
(fratieiff in Indo-Chimf C^mtxdm and Laos (1864), vol. ii, 
p, 248). How, after thatp could Slouhot have doubted the 
existence of the ruins ? 

The authort having studied Angkor under French tuition^ 
gK^es us French transcriptionfi, such as Fou Naup Djambou- 
dvipa, Tcheou-Ta-Qiian^ and Groudas (but on another page 
Garonda, probably a printer's error)^ This habit rcsidts in 
epeUings like Pammaeevera and Arya Deca* which conform 
to no Bj-Btem. tHher misprints are Pellot (for Pelliot)^ Saint 
Chapelle, and PhimpnEakas (for Phimeanakas). Ricc' 
paddies/' for paddy-fields, is not BugUah ; and I wonder who 
nowadays supposes that the Ramajai(ifi was written some time 
before 2000 b.c. Chapter Axviii deals, rather sketchily, 
with Javanese temples. 


7- OuTLJNEa or the Anthropology of the Tmou-ARjCHi- 
FELAQO. By Dr, H, J* T. Buljuer, With an Appendix 
by Dr. phiL et med. K. Sailer. Photographs taken by 
Mrs. C. Bijimer-Wepster. lOi x 7, pp. 234, xcLx plate*, 
3 OJiistrations in the te^i^, 2 maps (I in the covers). 
Weltevredeu : G. Kolfl Sc Co. 1939, 

Tills work m No. Ill of the “ PiibUcaties van hot Indiscli 
Comity voor Wetenschappelijke Onderzoeldngen, Batavia ”, 
the preceding numbem ha\'ing been devoted to expeditions to 
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Samba and east-central Borneo respectively. The area 
represented in the prrecnt volume is the one vheie tire brown 
race of western Indonesia meets the much darker Negroid 
types allied to tie Papuiure, and gives rise to a variety of btends 
which Lave been carefully measured and photographed. They 
are well described in this book, which embodies all the 
evidence, statistical and pictorial, fumisied by the examina¬ 
tion of a large number of individnals. The inlormation, 
inevitably somewhat technical, U conveyed in an mtelUgible 
and interesting manneT, and the photographic lUoatrationa 
are esftremoly good. Appendlt II gives the full details of the 
measurements made, Appendix 1, by Dr. Sailer, is in {jcrman, 
and is concerned with specimens of hair from the same region. 


8, TainTlt, DE MtJ>t)EL-jAVAA.VS{:UE PAltCATAJrrBA-BZ- 

WBEtElNO. Door C. HoOVKAAfi, X lOj. pp. 135, 2 
folding tables, 9 tail-piece illnstTations. Leiden : A. Vros 
1929. 


This l^yden Ph.D. thesis is a valuable oontribution to the 
literature of a big snbiect, namely the extension and distribu¬ 
tion of versions of the PancatontTa in various countries. It is 
mainly conccnicd with three medieval Javanese recensions, 
which the author has summarised in considerable detail and 
eoraparied in parallel columns with Siamese and Laotian 
versions. Ail these have a great deal in commj.n and may be 
^d to constitute a distinct group; curiously enough, they 
Ugm with a fmme-story resembling to some extent the 
frame-^ry of the .Jmhmn Sighis. It appeam also that this 
group ^ special points of agreement with a Canarere Version 
of the Panestantra by DurgasiriiLa. 

T^e author alM refers to the relations between the Pauca- 
tantra and the ‘Storira of a Parrotwhich have likewise 
popularity; and in his first chapter he 
Ih^r!^ fefftnnwres to Paficatantra 
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9. Festbundel uitdeoevek door met Konineluk 
Bat AVIA ASCH Ge^ootsotap van KT:TNaTEN en Wetes- 
BCBAFPEN EU OELEGESEElD VAS ZIJH 150 JABEG EE3TAAN, 
17X8-1928. Dewl L 10| x 7, pp. ii + +29, +1 plates. 
WeltevTcdisn: G, KolfF A Co. 1929, 

In April, 1928, the oldest of the esUting Asiatic Societies 
celebrated at Batavia its I50tli aanivcrsaiv and in that 
connection it has is$ued this first volume of a conamemorativo 
work, to which twenty-seven acholais have contribntcd 
articles in four different languages. Dutch, as is natuial* 
prcflomipstes with 19, German has 4, and French and Knglish 
each have 2. For the most part the articles deal with matters 
closely concerriing the Dutch Bast Indies^ and include such 
subjects as Hnguifftics, Iitemture, archaeologj" and art . bistoiy, 
law, music, foikdorct etc. Among articles not particularly 
connected with the Dutch East Indies may he mentioned 
one bv Professor Shur^ Kure on Von Siebold and his iuffueuce 
on modem Japanese civilization and another by Mr» K. 
Coomaraswatny on certain Indian sculptural motifs. 
JL Gabriel Ferraud'a article on the Malagasy language, which 
iu spite ol its gcogiapliica! position rightly belongs to the 
Indonesian group, and im important article by Herr Otto 
Dempwolff on the AuBtroncsian wonls and formativea in 
Polynesian have alao something more than a purely local 
interest", and the same may be said of Heer J, C. \"an Eerdc's 
article on the kind of borter (mentioned in the Pmpfus, etc.) 
where the parties do not meett and Professor J. P. Kieiweg 
de Zwaan's contribution on the sanctity of feet and foot¬ 
prints (and ol artificial representatioua of them), and likewise 
of other things connected with the body* particularly of 
eminent persons. The discussion on these subjects starts 
with a special reference to the island of Kios* but a number of 
parallels from elsewhere are introduced. Jlr. J. Kunsrt''a 
article on Sundanesc vocal music w'ill be of interest to such 
mudckna as study their subject on broad comparative Hnea ■ 
and Indian aTchoeologists will lind congenial matter in 51. Gk 
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Coedfe' account of a Buddhist statuette, He<t Th. van Etp’a 
article on the encasing of the base of Batnbudiir, and Hecr 
de B. Haan’^s aocoont of one of the temples of the group 
known as Chandi Sewn. 


10. JOHANSES Rach en eijs werk. Door J, DE Loos-Haax- 
MAN, De topogralische heschrijving der teekeningen met 
medowerinag van W, Frcis-Mee^i door Mr. P, C, Btovs 
VAN Tresloxg Pmns. 12 X 91, pp. 2T + 141* (of which 
60 are illustrationa). Batavia : G. Kolfi k Co., n.d. 
The first part of this work contains a brief preface and an 
equally short biographical note on Johannes Rach, foUowed 
by about twenty pages on his artistic career, his methods and 
subjects, the development of bis style and the dating of bis 
productions, his coUabomtors and pupils, and the various 
collections that contain spetimens of bis work. The second 
part, m wluch the pages arc marked with an asterisk, com¬ 
prises iRustrationa of some of his sepia drawings with 
descriptions of them on the opposite pages, lists of his works 
in several coUections. and finally an index of proper names of 
persons and pbces. 

The picture are of strictly local interest. They are 
^n apes, with buildings and figures, or seascapes with 
ships, etc., all dealing with Batavia or places not very far 
away from it; but they are of historical value, havlnn been 
done ]ust about 150 yearn ago, Racb arrived at Batavia in 
<64 as a gunner on 14 florins a month, rose from the tanka, 
eventually becoming major, and died in 1783. The book is 
pnbiMbed under the auspices of the Royal Society of Arts 

in "iSs®®“«®®tion with its 150th anniveraaiy 
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11. BoEOBCDt'R: SiE OriginsI Etchings. By JAKPootrrES'AAE.. 

Explanatory Introductioa by Dr. N. J. Bjom, 15J x 11|, 

pp. 4, 6 plates. London: Luxac & Co. 1930. 

Dr. Kroni furnished m Lis introduction a brief account 
of Borobudur and of its religious meaning as a monument 
of llahayana Buddhism. A short foreword by Mr. Laurence 
Bifiyon introduces Mr. Poortenaar to the reader as " an etcher 
whose ait is known and esteemed not only in his native Holland 
but also in this country Of the six etchings, two represent 
aspects of the monument aa a whole, two are devoted to groups 
of the stupas which crown it, One to a stairway, and one to a 
Buddhist statue in its niche. The long series of reliefs are 
not represented, though, as Dr. Krom points out, they are a 
vital part of the religious message of the moiuunent. It may 
be pmsumed that they were not considered to be suitable 
subjects for the etcher’s art. Without any pretensions 
whatever to judge his work from the technical point of Ndew 
of an art critic, I may be permitted to express the purely 
peiEoiuil feeling that etching is a medium fur less suitable for 
the representation of this monument than photogaphy. No 
doubt this is the view of a Philiatme who is more interested 
in the details of the building than in nny impressionist 
effect. The first plate, giving a distant view of Borobudur 
as a whole, is the one that to my mind is the most satisfaetoiy, 
and next to it 1 should rank the Buddhist statue. But I am 
quite prepared to believe that from the technical point of 
view they are all good work. 


12, *Adat Eadja Radja Melaiob. Dour Dr, Pm. S. vak 
Eonkel. 7J X 51, pp, vii + 113. Leiden : E, J. Brill. 
1929. 

Thia is the first edition of a small treatise written in 
A.H. 1193 by a Malay at Malacca, at the request of the Dutcli 
Governor, about the customs and ceromoniea in uae among 
Malay princely families on such occasions as births, marriages 
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and deaths. The text (of which a sttail pottton bad already 
appeared in G. K. Niemann’s '«> Mdeisd^ 

geschHfien) has been collated tom three London MSS,, the 
princtpa] one haTiii^ been lent for the piifpose by om Society^ 
and the variants aie shown in the footnotes, The eleventh 
chapter of the SSjarah iiSlayu, which also deals with royal 
ceremonial, has been reprinted as an appendix to the newer 
work. Not much more need be said about the latter, except 
that its contents are of coqgiderable interest; the collation 
seems to have been done with care, a brief preface expiabs 
the origin of the work, and the Arabic tvpe and printin? 
are good. 


13. IsDiAs Influences in the Lasds op tub Pacific. By 

W. F. Stutteeheiai. lOi X T, pp. 9. WcJtevreden'; 
G, Kolff h Co., n.d. 


This article contains a brief sketch of the penetration of 
Buddiiism and Hbduism into the Far East, more especially 
with reference to Indonesia. In this latter region Hinduism 
ultimately bod the deeper influence, though throughout the 
greater part of the area it was afterwards supplanted bv 
Ishun as theofficial religion. Dr. Stutterheim raises two pointe, 
which in Im view create dilBcultbs, vii. that to be a Hindu 
one must be bom a Hindu, and that to a Hindu ttavelline 
overseas IS forbidden. These things may be so in theory, 
hut aorely the problem aoivittir auibular^v. In India itself 
tri^s, and individuals have even ia recent times 
Wn reived mto the Hindu fold ; and we know from hisfoiy 
^at Hindus did in fnct travel and trade overaem, a good deal 

caUed Saka era m Indonesia and Indo^ina (which 
13 Mmmon in Southern India also) can reasonably be 
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Introduction' to tee jAwXMi^D'trHiKiTAT wa Lawami*u'e- 
BiwIyat op SAPfun'D-DiN MunAaniAo Awpi. By 
Mueammad Ni2AMu"D-DfK| PhuD- (C^tab.)p E. J. W, 
Gibb llemoiria], N.S., VoL VIII. 12 x % pp. G. 
LondoD : and Co. 1929^ 42^, 

The Jatrdmi*u'I-Hikdyat voa lMwdmi*U^f-Riwdgdt (“ Com- 
pendium of Anecdote and Fluahes of Traditioiia *^) of al-*Awfi, 
of whicb the preeeat volume treats, is a huge oolbetion of 
anecdotes oa a large variety of subjectsp drawn from many 
sources^ and written down between a.H. 025 and 630. It is 
divided into four parts, each of which coaaista of twenty-five 
ehapters; the total number of anecdotes i$ 2113, which are 
taken from about nmety-threo acknowledged sources, and 
probably Irom as many more which are unnicntiooed; the 
whole forma one of the most volnminons works in Persian, 
and occupies 397 folios (12 in, by 91 in., qusrto size) of 29 lines 
per page, in the mamiscript B.M. Or, 6855, which is not quite 
complete. Of the other works of Its author^ the earliest, 
the Lubdbu'l-Aibah, an anthology of the poets, is well known 
to scholars through the edition of the late Professor Browne ; 
the second, a Persiao translation of at-TanukhPa At-Famj 
ba'da'^-Shidda, is little knomi ; a third probably a coUco- 
tion of all the Panegyrics composed by ab'Awfi on various 
occasions in praise of Tltutmish and his patron'Wazir ”) has 
apparently not been preserved. 

The present volume forma an rntrcniuctioii to the study of the 
Jiiwdmi\ the text of which exists at present oidy in MS. ; the 
author also has in hand aq edition of the text, hut this cannot 
appear for a few more years, Chapter i consists of obser^^ations 
on the life and works of ab'Awfi, and establishes his 
as Sadidu'd-Dio (not Kiini'd-DIn). The more probable dates 
for his birth and death are A.ti. 572-635 (=a*d. 117G i 7-1233/3), 
His life is di’vddcd into three periods * (n) birtJi, child¬ 
hood and early education, a.h, 572-97, mostly passed m 
BukhdrAj (*) itinerary period, a.h, 597-617, compriemg 
viaita to (among other places) Samarqaad^ Khwaraxm, 
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Shohr'i-nsw, Kbhipur, Sijistiii, and a retum to Bukhiid, 
with a journ^j to India, where he finally settled, becoming 
Chief Judge of Gujcit under N&uni*d'I)in Quhieha, ruler 
of Sind; here (e} the third period of his life was passed in 
literary productivity. The author gives some notes on 
aI-*Awfi’s translation of ab-TanOkhfs Al-Famj ixt'da’th- 
Shiddtt, 

Chapter ii treats of the poekion of the Javdmi* in Femian 


prose, and its value as a mine of historical and biographical 
anecdotes. The author then passes on to consider the use 
made of the Jatcdmi' by subsequent writers—the borrowings 
and abridgements to which it was subjected, and the trans* 
latiouB which have been mado from it. The investigation 
of the horrowings must hav'c required much laborious rosearch ^ 
to the author s statement that '* at least ten direct quotations 
arc traceable in the geographical part of the iYudlafu*f-^fu6 
of ^lamdull&b ahhfustawf! we may now add thirteen 
TOch occuir in the zoological part, and that al-Mustawfl’a 
indehteduess is probably even greater, since he stat^ that ” in 
this section everjthing that I have not transcribed from other 
books is taken from the account given in the ‘Jjd'i&w’f- 
Moihliqdt Md tlie Jdmi‘v%ll{kdsdt‘\ Doubtless many 
more quotatioas remain as yet undiscovered in the botanical 
and mineralogical sections of the XushMu’l-Qulib. 

In Chapter Ui a conspectus of the soutoea of the Jottdmi* 
IS given, with notes on many of them, and indications of the 
anecdotes borrowed from each. Chapter iv describes aU 
the Wn MSS. of the thirty-seven in number, of 

which twenty-three were esamiaed by the author; those 
which were not examined are many of them late and unreliable ; 
th«r *.]« „ 1 , i. 

o e MSS. almost comstamds with the cbronolomcal 
•miftMi j .hoot ten old nnd mlioble JISS, >in indioated. 

Mttbliibed, In Cbapler o the titlea nf the (out narta of tim 
wo-t, «.d of ,m hmnftwi ehap«m, ^ Smt 
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part are chapters treating nf aiich fiiib]ecta as the Miracles 
of the Prophets, Witty Sayings of KingS;, Efficient Wazirs 
and their Diplomacy, MusieUDS and the Influence of Music ; 
in the second the virtues aie conBidered—Culture and Good 
Manners, Secrecy and Keeping Coimsel, Grace and Nobility 
of Character, etc. ; in the third the vices, under such headings 
as Strange Anecdotes about RohhcTB+ Mean and Wretched 
Creatures, Chaste and Virtuous Wotnen (but why ench a 
chapter in such associations'?); in the fourth, strange 
occurrences of al! kinds™thc Efficacy of Prayer, People 
who succumbed through Love, Peculiarities of Strange 
Animals, the Facetiouaness of Eminent Pemns, etc. 

Chapter vi gives a “ suitable descriptive and aynopticaL 
title ” to each of the 2llZ anecdotcfl, and occupies pp. 140- 
201* more than oue-third of the volume ; it is here that we 
best see the matter and manner of the book ; a few titles 
taken quite at random read as follows : al-Man^ detects 
a mker who concealed hia wealth and posed as a beggar | 
** Ishdq b* Ibrahim al-Maw^ili liberates a slave on account of a 
witty remark" t "" uI-Ma'inun and al-Mu'tasim test the 
hospitality of Wli b. Hishim and find him an ideal host ”; 

the fmguisb of a youth of Baghdad at the loss of his favourite 
girbmusiciau, and the generosity of the Hdshimf who restored 
her to him.” Finally Chapter vii reclassifies the contcuta 
of the Jat€timi% since " the original achano of the anther is 
v^TY unsatisfactory ” ; in the reclBsstEcation a number of the 
anecdotes arc arranged under chronobgical headings, from 
“ legendary and scmi-historical through the periods of 
Muslim history' and the various dynasties; others are grouped 
os stories about religioua persons, stories about secular persons 
(secretaries, poets, astrologem. artful persons, witty and 
humorous persons and many Other claasea). Ethical stories* 
stories of encounters and exciting occurrences» geographical 
anecdotes, accounts of the physical properties of objects, 
natural history* etc. An excellent index completes the work* 
The extreme interest and importance of the Jemdmi*, and 
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of Dr. Niumu'd'Din’s Inlfisdui^im, will b« obundantljr 
pvjdent fiom what has beea written aboTO, And yet it tw^ma 
to me tlmt Dr. Ki^mu’d-IHii, while not, perhaps, 0 ™- 
estimating this importance, nevertheless bases it on the wrong 
grounds. Thus he speaks of the authenticity of the material 
{p, 55); of the remarkable range of soiirces that gives the 
tfftK'ifjm' the historical value it enjoys (p. 24); he laments 
that al''Awf( has abstained from giving contemponm' 
history, and that there is practically nothing of flrat'hand 
material, which would have been of immense value to ns 
(p. 25) I he complnms of the lack of dates In the historical 
anecdotes, of the arbitrary arrangement of anecdotes about a 
particular individual in difierent chapters and under different 
headings, and of the absence of chronological scijuence or 
systematic design, as being great hindrances to the utility 
of the work {p. 25). That is, he conceives that the value of the 
Jflirdmi* lies in its being primarily a storehouse of authentic 
historical 


But surely this is to misconceive mattetB, The wort was 
written to be a source of delight and amusement; and who 
can doubt that it has amply fulfilled this function in the 
past, and that it will continue to fulfil it. even for us occidentals 
of to-day, as soon as an edition of the test can bo provided ! 
HiatonTOl value it has, but not as an accumulation of authentic 
facta; its value lies in the provision of a background. Works 
which do not pretend to be "histories - wUl often prove, 
^thin their limits, truer sources of history than the chronicles. 
It IS BMTtely too much to say that practically every “bis- 
lon^ ■■ wrrter distorts his " facts " in the interest of this 
or that faction or clique ; but the backgroimd-the mode of 
We of operand lower classes, the dress, the food, the ouatoma, 
the ap^L, the salutations, the general conditions of the time- 
no author thi^ of distorting these ; aU these things are part 
of his very mmd, and of the minds of contemporarj- read™ ; 

ere IS no object in attempting a falsification here, nor 
PO®si y of success if it were attempted. The value of 
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the Jawdmi* ia of the samp kind as that of The Tahte Talk 
of a Ale^opotamian Jxid§e^ which been given to ua bj 
Professor Margoliouth; or, in its own degree {to compare it 
with onp of the great books ol the world—and Profeaaor 
Nis^mii'd*Djii wiU then hardly complain of my want of 
appreciation of ita merita) as that of Sa'di's Gutisidn, that 
charming picture of the thirteenth century^ a joy and a delight 
to pemsc, but n€4 a source of historical ixiforfflation about 
Luqmiin, or Anuahirw4o, or Bahnim Gur, or anyone else. 

All Persian students w ill bo grateful to Dr. Ni^AmuM-Dln 
for this beginning of his work on the Jaiedmi *; the labour 
has been great, but he will be repaid by knowing that not only 
is Its value great toda)% but it will be greater still when^ in a 
few years, the present volume can be used along with the 
text which he is editing. The work is scholaTly and thorough ; 
the author's critical ability and range of erudition are evident 
throughout. We wish him all eucccss In his further progress 
towards his goal. 

Moat of the Gibb Memorial volumes have been in octavo; 
this one makes its appearance as a handsoine quarto, pre- 
Bumsbly in order to accoinincKlate the tables on the pages. The 
Trustees and the publishers are to be congratulated on the style 
and general get-up of the volutne. 

J. Stefhen^x. 


A Baohdad Cnao^fiOEE. By Beuben Levy, Lecturer 
in Persian in the Univensity of Cambridge. 9x6, 
pp. X H- 279, 4 plates. Cambridge ; At the University 
Press, 1929. 

As appears from the introduction to this pleasing chroaiotc, 
the author has been impelled by the fascination of contem¬ 
porary Baghdatl into attempting a reconstruction of its past. 
The result ia a lapid Hurvey of the Abbasid caliphate (in its 
narrower sense), since the period dealt ^ith m tliat of the 

iTTLY 19^. 
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five centuries during which the Abbasid Houae cndumlt nith 
Baghdad as ita capital for uU but forty years. 

Mr. Levy baa used a largo number of woiksp Ambif:, Persian 
and European, manuscript md printed. Hb matter ia 
generally familiar^ and yet it b so arranged as to suggoat 
freah tlioughls. llont histories of the caliphate are concerned 
almost estcluaivcly with politico, whereas thb h concemcfl 
mainly with culture and maimers * they are apt to deal also 
either (as Muir's) too cursorily with the Abbaaida, or (as 
Weil's) almost too fully, to provide such a view as Mr. Levy's, 
The point of his book for the Orientalist k, accordingly, the 
provision of thb view. 

All the calipliatc (in its larger sense) looked to Baghdad 
throughout the Abbnsid period as the centre of Iskm^—as did 
even the anti-caliphate of Egypt after lU foundation, in 
matters of culture. We liave here ilepictcd, therefore^ the 
development of the Moslem polity at what b perbiips its most 
important stage. Above all, Mr. Levy makes clear why it 
was that Moslem society was retrogreasive iu essence, an<! 
decayed in fact namely, that its civilii^tion ivas not developed 
from its beliek, having been acquired as it were feody-iriade* 
Pot the mixture of sophisticated Grcek-Peraiftii culture with 
comparatively barbaric Arab religion was^ in fact, unfortunate. 
In thought religion won, and speculation was practically 
suppressed, to the promotion of bigotry. In mannere (con¬ 
sequently) luxuTj^ nutempered by good sense, tended to oust 
the simplicity that had originally accompanied a simple creed. 

^ Mr. does not, it is true, dissertate on these consiilcra- 
tions. But the picture he drawa SMina to me chiefly to suggest 
them. Hb nacthod b to recount all the major events that 
^fcll the capita!, and to portray ty-picaleharactem, gencrany 
by anecdote. He eschews the mention of politic^ as far oa 
possible, but, perhaps for thb very reaaan, provides an 
uncommonly dear riew of the caliphs* situation from one age 
to another. He mturally refers frequently to the topogmphv 
of the city, but has not embarked on a fresh investigation of 
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this vcxfid (jnestioii'^Ioiibtless it is for reason tihat hli 
provides no map. In another vexed question, tliat of the 
transliteration of Arabic names, Mr. Levy is notably inoon' 
oUtent—perhaps intentionBlIy so. For instance, on p. 41 
we get in one line iMu'azsam and Kadbimain, There are also 
a mimber of minor historical points on which he has slipped— 
OS that (p. 86) it was the Khuld palace that came to be called 
the Hasani, or that (p. 1130) al-lMdf was murdered by the 
general Munis; that (p, 164) the Adud al-DawUb was 
actually the founder of the ‘Adudf hospital; that (p. 186) 
al-Malik al-Hahfm was put to death by Sultan Tugtnil-bcg; 
that (p. 20-4) the Ni^ni al-Mulk was dismissed from office 
before his assassination ; or that (p. 212) the Masj'adite line 
was founded by ^ndaqo h. The practice of kissing the thfeahold 
of the BAb al-Nawbl. again, originated much earlier than 
Mr. Levy suggests—it was certainly in vogue during the 
reign of al-QA'im ffifth century}, if not before, and so cannot 
be connected with the burial of the “ Truc-Crosa *' {p. 238}. 
These are details, however, that do not compromise at sli the 
value of Mr. Leyj’*s work. Four excellent photographs of the 
city in its present state lend actuality to the narrative. 

Haroli> Bowbs. 


The DfwAN op IIakTm ^.l^ra-i-KHUSHAw, together with 
the Bawshaiia^i'nama, Sa'adatnanm, and a prose Rislla. 
Prijited and published by the ^fehran Library. 

The closely printed volume of pearly 800 pages contains 
the Djw'fin of NasIr-i-KhiLsraw and other works as stated. 
The text of the Diwan has been prepared by Agha Haji 
Suyj'id Niianillah Taqawi, Agha Parwia, and Agha Minawi 
from the 'f^^hrau printctl edition of a.h. 1314 compared with, 
and supplemented from, a number of MSS. It is preceded 
by a Foreword rvritten by Agha £iay}'ld Hasan Taqixadeh 
and a separate Introduction by Mirra Mujtabi Minawi; 
it has an index of names, and an appendix by Agha Mirra AJi 
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Akbar Khan Dihthuda, The binding is attractive (exa^pt 
that leaver seem rather apt to become imstitched); the 
printing is excellent; the general appearance is most 
creditable. That is not to say that there are no nusprints ; 
the list of errata extends to seven and a half closely printed 
pages, and there ore a good many minor errors upnoticed. 
But the misprints are not generally seriaufij and it is fair to 
remember what a mass of print is involved. 

The notes to the Djwan contain various readings and the 
explanation of a Certain number of rare words* But the 
explanatory notes might have been greatly Lnereased ; they 
are very bttle more tlian are to be found already in litho* 
graphed editions» and^ as the writers observe, the teict is full 
of difficulties. The metre of each poem is given, but thcro 
arc many inaccuracies and slipa. The br^ poem Is stated to 

be —the proof neador might 

have got this right; on p. 15, 1. 4^ the metre should be 
iJiji-Ct simply ood the last 

fort is and not ; p* SI, 120, the metre b 

not simply i the metres arc not 

fully and correctly given m many other cases, e g. p. 28^ I 14 : 
p* 33, 1. 5 ; p. 393fc I, 16 (where 1 first opened the book at 
random)* 

The Foreword written by Miraa Taijbadeh is a 
valuable and interesting article. The writer admits hb 
indebtedness to Enropeun seholars. He gives a general 
account of the poet^s life and works and beliefo, basing it 
upon passages m his writings, and discarding the tales of 
Dawlatahah and the famous Pseudo*Autobiography^ (Vide 
Browne’s article, JMAS., 1906, pp. 313^62, and Literary 
History^ voL ii, p. 218.) It is, of course,, impossible to repeat 
here what the writer saya+ but the following salient points 
may be noted* Naair was bom in Qnbadiyfin under Balkh 
A.H. 394i of good Persian family and no ‘Alawl—nor a native 
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of He set out oa his seven yeaia^ joatney to Egypt 

snd the West in a^m. 433^ and in Egypt he became a follower 
of the Fatimld Khalifas^ andj pasaing through the lower 

grades of the Isml'iliya faith—aod t/b— 
became a Hujjat '"Proof”) and was appointed 

to the Khurasan Circle —Khurasoji having the 

e:^tended mcaniag of that time. He retamed to Ealkh^ 
and a few years later—at all events before a.h. 4^— 
opposition to his propaganda forced him to fly, first to 
^lasaodarao^ thence perhaps to Nishapiir, and Anally to 
Yamkan, which is a valley to the south of Jirnip a town 
6 or 7 leagues south of Fay^had^ the preseut capital of 
BadakhE^hin. There he died, probably in a.h. 456, and there 
he was buried. The wnt^ adopts the speUmg Yamkanp 
hut Mirza Mnhanimad Khan QatwinJ in his introduction to 
^\ttar^a Tadhkiratu'l-awHja writes Yiungfm. Na^'s extant 
writings all date from the latter part, of his lifot but none 
of them can be aoouratoly fixed, except the Zadu'l-Musafimi, 
which wag written in a.h. 453. The writer discusses at 
length the date of the Kawshana'fnamap for which 
astronomical data arc available^ and considers that A.n. 460 
fits in with more of tbe^e data than any other year^ 
Taqizadeh's Foreword Ls followed by a subsidisjy intro* 
duction by Agba Mirr^ Mujtabi Minawi, who gives 

certain information about the sources from which the text 
has been taken. This iofonnation is not as full as it might be. 
He Tcfcm to the prose Bisala—a treatise written at the 
request of the Amir of Badakhshan in answer to th« philo¬ 
sophical and religious questions proposed by an earlier poet 
ID a qaslda of eighty couplcta^ The text given is from a 5IS. 
recopied for Agha l^lirza Taqawi and another M3, belonging 
to Agha Haji Himyu Malitu^t-tuljir. Mirza Mujtahi 
mentions the alleged descent of Na^ir from 'AIL This was 
the general belief of the time of 'Attar, who writes :— 
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Nn^ii unF an 'Alawi, but onl^ in th« sense of a follower of *AIl 

ConsideratioDB of space will only allow a few words as to 
the Appendix fay Dihkhuda. It was otiginally intended that 
this should contain critical notes and emendations Iry 
QaEwini, but that sefapLar was unable to undertake the work, 
Dikkhuda'a notes are chiefly conjectural emendations. They 
are interesting, but sometimes hardly convincing. A certain 
number of notes ore, however, of a more usefnl type, c.g. 
that on Ghumdw ” on p. 619, and that on “ Adhar burzln " 
on p. 65i, Dihkhuda states that ho tuts since been shown 
three prose works on the TsmaTliyus, which offer further 
useful iDfonnatiou, with which he hopee to deal in some later 
article. 

From these remarks it may be pthered that the 
work now icviewod can be eriticized and ts not free from 
defects and imperfections. Notwitlistanding this it is a 
valuable piece of work, for which Orientaliste can be grateful, 
and the fact that it has been done in [feiiran bv native Pcisiaa 
scholars is of good augury for the future. 

C. N, S. 


A Litebary HtffroRY of tuk Arabs. By Reynold A. 

Nicrqi^onv 8x 6, pp. ijtxii + 505 ^ Cambridge : 

University PresS; 1930. 

Professor Xieholaon's Literary History has held for so long 
a foremost place in the esteem and affection not only of 
Arabic students, but of all who are intcruated in Ea^ro 
poetry and the civilization of Islam, that a new edition is 
amuTcd of a warni welcome. The passage of nearly a quarter 
of a century has not affected the suiencas and quality of hia 
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judgmeuta, and the almofft Tcrhatim reprint of the text givefl 
little cjiiifle for regret. For the rest^ a few pagcB of supple- 
meDtary notes summarize the results of more recent research, 
and the bibliOgiapiiiee have been revised and brought up 
to date. 

H. A. R. G. 


Turrev axi> Syeia Reborn, A Record of two years of 
Travel. By Harold Arms^^ong^ 9 x 6* pp. x +376- 
London ; John Lnne^ The Bodiey Head, Ltd,, 1930. 

This work is a record of the authot^^ iL^peciencea during two 
years of travel in Syria and Turkey:, as one of the Delegates 
of tho Commission for Assessment of War Damage. Perusal 
is rendered easy by the divkion into short chapters^ averaging 
about B ve pagea m leugthp and It should be decidedly agreeable 
to those wbo^ like the ancient Athenians, enjoy Hstenlng to 
vituperation, which the author lavishes !a fidl measure on 
persons, places, and communities- Some specimens may be 
quoted : ** From Alexandretta to AlcAandria^ whether they 
be Amhs, S}*Tians, Jews, Levantines, or Egyptians, these 
tradesmen of the coast towns have not one virtuci not one 
lovable characteristic, mental, moral, or physical” (p. 46). 
** Wherever the missionaries have influenced the SyriaUi 
they have taken from him any stability and virtues which his 
own traditions and beliels could give him, and they have 
oflered him nothing to 611 the gap. They have vulgarized 
him in the clothes he wears, in his oudook on life, in hia 
speech, and his manners and his aims ” {p. 42), ” With the 
old Goda the Hebrew drove away joy in the beauty of the 
body and of Kvingp the piirity of sex* and replaced laughter 
with the weak wan smile of spiritual superiority ” (p. 82). 

" Beyrouth (inside) wa^ a town without a soul, with the 
hardp blatant, vulgar charactor of a ^larscilles dancing-girl ” 
(p. 1). “Adana was an unhappy town. It was ugly, 
unpleasant and unhealth)' ” (p. 135), Aleppo was an evil 
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place. Ifc was only ]ate Maj^ but already the sua was baakiog 
its heat down into the narrow iitr&eta as in an oven—heat 
so thick and heavy that J coidd Uke great handfida of it and 
squeeze it out like putty between my perspiring fingers ” 
(p. 94 : surely he ought to have preserved some of it for the 
uBo of physidata). ** I would not have advised my worst 
enemy even to vi^it it (Antioch )i much less to buiM a house and 
live here ” {p. IISJ. ‘ ■ It is recorded that St, Paul was born 
here (in Tarsus)^ but having onec left TarauSp after his cyea 
were opened^ he never rehimed. After a short enforced stay 
I appreciated his good judgment (p. 129: the record of the 
Acts ie different). The author states that on a certain occasion 
he “ woke foul-mouthed " {p, 159), Probably this happened 
several other days. 

His descriptions of places rarely visited by Europeans 
will have some value as contemporary recorda^ and some 
interest attaches to his state menta about the e Sects of the 
present regime on their inhabJtanlSp and Ms foreeasta of the 
futurci which are apt to resemble those of Horace's TiresiaSp 
0 XflcilwHfc, quicqtiid dicam ouf erii^ md MWi. But most of 
these matters are outside the scope of this Joamoi, as are hb 
judgments of Mg contemporaries, such as T, E. I^awrencc and 
Mustafa Kemal. 1 may close with the epilogue of hia oon- 
troveiay with the former 

* hinally our arguments slid down on to a lower plane, as 
to the respective values of the Arabs and the TurkSj and w'c 
partenj, having arranged that if the choice should come our 
way and in those dajrg it was possible—^we would pit a 
hundred Turks agamst a huadrod Arabs and back oar aMrts 
on our fancies. It would have been a poor beti for I must have 
won^ oa ten Turks would have chased a hundred of the best 
Arabs m wolves chase sheep ** (p, 90). 

The history of Yemen makea it imccrtain whether 
Mr, Armstrong would have retained his shirt. 


D. S. il. 
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Die Staatenbildltkgen is den aeaeischen TeilexS der 
Turee! sett DEM Weltkhiege kach Eststehukg^ 
BEDEtmTNG TOTi Lebensfakiokeit. Vod Erich Topf. 
(HambuTgische Univensitat : AbbandJimgen aus dem 
Qebbt Jer Auslandskimde, Band 31* Rcihe A, BandB.) 
12 X Si* pp. X + 260* Hamburg, 1929. 

Thb wcli-arranged, and wdl-documented 

work bctoDga to a region from whicb our JiMimaJ is excluded— 
contemporarv politica. It furnisher a deaf and intelligible 
accoxuit of the mode wbettm the Arabic speaking coimtriea 
which before the Great War formed parta of the Ottoman 
Empire have acquired their existing political status and the 
vicissitudes through wMcb they have passed. The author's 
anti-Britisb and anti-Freiich bias h very marked ; yet pethapa 
his condemnatioD of British policy U not more severe than 
the judgments to be found in the works of English writers 
sTich m Lawrence» Phiiby, Harold Jacob, and Bichard Coke. 
Study of the notes and references will help the reader to 
appreciate the historical importance of the magazines The 
Near East and India and Oncii/c J/odcnio* of Mr. A. J, 
Toynbee’s Islamic ITorW niuw fie Peace Seitlemmtj and of 
the Letters of Gertrude Bell, which laat have won their 
popularity more by their personal and domestic touched than 
by their contributions to the history of Irak. 

The book should have pcrraaiient value as a succinct 
record of highly complicated series of events, and as a collec¬ 
tion of official agreements and treaties. It would be scarcely 
possible to diacusa any of tbe writer’s judgments or con- 
clufiions without trespasaing on forbidden ground. Yet even 
here we may protest against the deficriptioii of Greece and 
Portugal as English vassal states” (p. 105). 


D. S. M. 
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^Ij&j^ kj^ J^VL iBRAfiiM 

Pasha jk Syuia j HistcuT of the commencement of the 
new movement in the Near East, the conditioD of SjTia 
ID the time of Muhammad Ali^ etc. By Sulaimak 
Abu Izac al-Djn. BevTut, 19 ^ 9 , 

This ^fork is a histodca] monograph written m the European 
stylot and based on authoritative printed books in various 
languages, and to a smaller extent on MS. materials. The 
author b no mean stylist, since it is not easy to leave the book 
uullnished if one lias once started reading it. To the Egvptiatts 
Ixjth ^luhammad Ali and Ibrahim Pasha arc heroes of the first 
order; but that is nut the view whioh this Sjuian B'riter 
takes of thenij though ho admits the mihtarv ability of the 
latter. The reasons which he enumerates for Muhammad 
Ali s invasion of Syria are j^imjJar to those which dictated 
Napoleon^s aggressions ; chiefly the need of sources of revenue 
which would enable him to carry out his plans in Egypt 
and for himself without rcndeniig the burdens imposed on 
the Egyptians intolerable. Tlic Syrian communities either 
told the invader that they regarded thomseivcs as the 
conquerors property, whether the Ottoman Sultan or 
Muhammad Alij or being allured by liis promises welcomed 
him iq the hope ol an improvemont in their condition. That 
hope was speedily found t^i be delusive. The system of 
extortion dc^dsed by Muhammad Ali surpiased ail the efforts 
of the Ottomans. Disannament and enforced enlistments 
aroused imivei^l indignation. When, after barely ten years 
of this occui^tiou the European powers inferven^, Ibrahim 
Pashab fabric collapswd like a house of cards. 

It IS not clKir that the Syrian tvriter has added anytluiig 
of imiMriance to what is to be found in the narrative of 
A, A. P^^ton, who had some share in the events, Since the 
former cnticizcs the French government of the time some- 
w iftt fieVCTeh, it Would appear that the press in Syria enjoys 
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more liberty imder the preBent than under tlie Tuildab 
rfgmie. 

D* M* 


Tue Smell of Lebanon. Twenty-four Syrim Folk-songs 
collected by S. H. Stefhan and with EngUali VeTsions 
made by E. PovnfS MAXHEfis. DJ x 7|, pp. 50, FrancU 
Walteraon, Talybont Dyffryu^ Merioneth p lOSfl. 21tf, 

This little work resembles G. Dalman's Palastinisch^ 
but b on a Very miicb smaller scale. The odes are 
in vulgar Arabic, and mostly erotic in charucter j they are 
accompanied with verse trsnsiadouB, of which the following 
may serve os n specimen :— 

0 seap 1 w^ill not fare you 
For my love made a quest on you, 

0 roscj I will not wear you. 

His crimson is confessed on you, 

O koblp 1 win not grind you. 

His darkness is to find on you^ 

0 bed, I will not near you, 

Since my love showed his breast on you. 
Without pronouncing on the beauty of these vciuea, which 
must be a matter of individual taste, it may be observed 
that they are obscure where the origmol is clear. For “ his 
crimson the original has “ the icd of his cheeks ” ; for 
“ his darkness ” it baa " the blackness of his eyes Furtherp 
since nuhud in the Last line is correctly rendered in the Lexica 
as sofOfrifttd^s Aodtirt it is clear that her should 

throughout be substituted for his. The need of rhyme has 
made the translator substitute / luiff not fftsav jou for / will 
fiof pick yout seriously altering the sense. On the whole 
this ** smell of Lebanon ** is of doubtful fragrance. 

D, S, M. 
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Wisdom of the Prophets (in thx Light of Tasawwxt'), 
Being r synoptical trajislatioD into Englisli of Sbayk 
Muhiyuddin ibni-i-AU ul Arabics famous standard book 
on TasawTsiii Fums-ul-IIikam CBc^ls of Wi&dom) ^tt 
Analjiiical Xotcs on cnch Faa and a Idle of tbe SLajk. 
By Khas Sahib Ehaja Kha.s% B.A. 9x6* Printed at 
the Hogartb Pres^, Mount Road^ Madras, IWS {?). 

Tlie " Adage-gems ** of the famous my^ie Ibn^Ambi^ 
revealed to hirop he assertSp at Bamaacus m the last decade of 
Muharram, 627 (llth-SOth December, 1229), dcaervei^ 
translation into European languages as much aa my Axabie 
tf eatiao. Some of its ideas seem to anticipate human progress 
by half a millennium ; such as that mercy to the creature 
takes precedence over piety to the Creator: that no worshipper 
has ever worahippHi any but the Divine Being; that we 
should not thmk evil of God. And it is not surprising that 
the book should at times have been publicly bumedH 
Translation is indeed a didicult imdcrtakuigt partly because 
the philosophical and theological terms employed rarely 
coincide with English terms ^ and partly because the work is 
usually accompanied wh-h a *'* mixed commentary apt to 
be inextricably mixed, Since Profeaaor Nicholson ia unusually 
well qualified for thia task it was disappointing to find the 
rendering of only a few extracts from the "work in his Studies 
in Iskrnic Mysticism. And though Mr. Khaja KhanV work h 
sponsored by M. Massignon, whose contrihutionB to the study 
of Islamic mysticism have earned just eulogy, it is disappoint¬ 
ing, if only on the ground that instead of oflerlug a faithful 
rendering, following the gmdauoc of the best commentaries, 
it furnishes a paraphrase of excerpts. Thus whereas the 
Gem which i$ found in a saying of Isaac (chapter vi) starts 
with twelve verses^ Mr* Khaja Khan gives a paraphmsc of 
two, and says nothing about the rest. His opinjou of fbn 
Arabi aa a writer is certainly not very high : 

The Shayk is in the habit of running of! the Hue ; some¬ 
times ho mils ofif at a tangent in explanation of a mere word 
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tbat occurs 5n his thcme^ Rud does not finally ravert to the 
point from which he digressed. He is carried away by his 
thoughts and is not tmder the eontrol of sequence. Such 
treatment will be objected to by modem writers. The 
Shayk's trend of thought is more ot less Carlylean. Portions 
like these have been omitted as well as portions that did 
not seem quite germane to the subject.” 

Certainly the dress in which Fbn ^Ambi clothes hia ideas ia 
at least as fantastic as that which Carlyle gave to Sartor 
Resartm, But it wouhl be a bold venture in the latter case 
to omit digressions and portions that did not seem quite 
germane to the subject, and the same may be aaid in reference 
to the Adage-gems. Ijct us hope then that we may regard 
this work of Mr. Khaja Khan as a Forortfi^, to be followed 
bv a complete and faithful renderingi which will enable those 
who have not acccea to Ibn *Aiabi's original to appreciate the 
boldness of his innovations^ the ingeimity with which he 
introduces new wine into old bottles, and (at times) the 
brilliancy of his wit. 

1 >, S. M. 


TiiK Jews in* the Christian Era t From the First to the 
E ienTEENTH Century, theu! Contribution to 
rrs Civni^TiON. By Laurie Maonus, 9x 6^ pp. 426^ 
London: Ernest Benii, Ltd.^ 1929. 15s. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus has been able to condense within 
426 pages a spirited survey of the history of the Jews from the 
beginning of the Christinn era to the eighteenth century. 
The book is divided into ten chapters, each one with a 
pietmesque title and graphic snb-titles. There are at the 
end a number of explanatory notes in which some of the points 
touched upon in the course of the description arc more fully 
developed, but it was not an easy task. The history of the 
Jews who are scattered OA'cr all the continents is quite unique* 
and it is vciy difficult to do iuU justice to each of the phases 
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through which the Jews have pas;£ed in their manifold and 
checkered oarEsr^ and vet Mr. Magniia has teen able to draw 
II. lively picture in which the intefe^t is BEstamed frotti 
be^^ing to end. Thw book ditfcifa to a large extent from the 
many liistories which have appeared notably during the 
nKsent years. People^a att-ention seems to liave been turned 
more and more towaids the elucidation of the problem of 
Jewbb life and activity in many lands and over such a long 
period- W itbout lofling hitiiself in detailsj Mr, Magnus keeps 
iiteadily in viciv the great current of internal development and 
the part which the Jews liavo playetl m furthering the 
civilbation of the nations among whom they bved. He sbowo 
oonvincinoly how closely the Jews have been able to adjust 
themselves to their euviromnent and to conditions under 
which they were placed and how' many of the phenomena 
which strike the superficial obsen'cr in the activity of the 
Jews in various parts of the world and tbeir treatment ,1 
especially during the middle ages^ ate due to those political 
and economic conditions under which they were forced to 
live from time to time. 

Taking the middle ages as an example^ Mr, Magnus plumps 
for the reformation, and he givea a very vivid picture of the 
medieval society <livcstcd of its r-oiuanticisin and presented 
in its true aspect auch ag it emergejs now from unbiased 
historical research. Ha gtrip^ the medieval knight of He 
armourp he shows that the consequence of the feudal ayetem 
was the concentration of Jaws in the towns ainee it was for¬ 
bidden to them to own landed property. He furthermore 
shows that they wem made to be the to^U of kingH and the 
^ghty ones or, rather, the acmena hebind which the rulers 
drained the wealth of the country. There is another and very 
im^rtant feature in this book, viz. the constant parallelism 
which the author draws between the literary activity of 
the Jews and that of scholars and poets of other nations in 
ancient and t^em times- He lays especial stre^ on the 
mflueuee which this Jewish thought and work liad upon the 
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devoiopmL^nt of th.t Earopcan civiUzatioti and he thua 
illuminated hia dfsscription of the history” of the Jewa by thU 
constant reference to the historical hackg;roiJiid. Although 
he himself owns that do historum can he quite ob|ective on 
the whole he eudeaveuis to keep free ftom too ttujch syiqpathy 
with one party or another, and he succeeds in remaining 
unbiased in his ]ndgment, often brilliantly expressed, on 
men and events. It is a valuable and stimulating con- 
tribntioa to the his ton* ol the Jews, 

M. Gaster, 


La PREttiSToiRE Orientale, By Jacques be ironGAN. 
Ouvrage poathume public par Lours Germai^\ Tome iii, 
L'Aaic Ant^rieure, U] x SJ, pp. 45S. Paris: Paul 
Gcuthner^ 1927, Price for the J vob.^ 300 fra. 

In this posthumous work do Morgan completes his descrip* 
feion ol the preMstorio civilization of mankind. The book 
is divided into ten chaptetSj thia b the third volume, and here 
the author starts with the begumings of aria and crafts in 
Syria and Mesopotamia : he proceeds then to describe the 
obsidian in Western Asia^ and the formation of Chaldea 
and the plain of Susa. Then the various stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the arts and crafts in Chaldea and in Elam, tba 
development of the stone implement? in Eastern Asla^ the 
settlements of the colonization of Clialdea and ElatOf Hellos 
and the islands, the first appearance of metals in the north¬ 
west of Asia, copper^ bronze, weapons, dress, and trinkets; 
this is follow'Cfl by the first appearance of iron, cemmics^ 
and so on up to the linal chapter^ which is devoted to the 
origin of the pictorial waitings. The conclusion at which 
the author arrives after a careful investigation of all the 
monuments and after paying special attention to the objects 
found in the various tombs is briefly aa follows: Leaving 
aside the glacial periods treated in the previous volumes the 
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ndthcr to the conclusion that the first s|iark of human 
civilisation was Been when the first furnace was lit in 
western Asia for smelting ore. This could only hnve been 
done in the neighbourhood of copper minesg thence that 
eis'tlizatlon spread in the first place over the whole plain of 
Syria and Mesopotamia p Palestine, Arabia^ and Eg^^t; 
Europe was then still covered with ice down to the Pyrenees, 
and Sihem enjoyed a much warmer climate than it had 
since, hut the tremendous mountain luirners in the south 
and east prevented the population that had grown up in 
that part from spreading. The west was dosed hy the ice 
barrier. 

According to the author the Semitic element coming from 
Arabia chiefly hy way of the Pemian Gulf, filtered in slowly, 
and it was able entirely to subjugate and to absorb the 
Sumerian element; this Accadian-Semitie element w as long¬ 
headed and it further developed the primitive elements of 
culture which are found in that region until it brought it to 
a very high state of perfection. The author then claims 
priority of this civUi^tion over the Egyptian and he contends 
that although a Libyan dement may have been settling in 
smnU numbers on the banks of the Jfile it was this Chaldean 
or Accadian eloment W'hich worked ita way from the punt 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean w'hich conquered 
They brought the Chaldean civilization to Egrptp 
and thus the problem is being solved why no primitive 
begumiuga can ho found in Egypt. In Siberia the Indo- 
European or Arian nation developed and after a long period 
was able to penetrate into the south p occupying Persia and 
India and driving some primitive races before them or 
annihilating them. The glociet had meanwhile disappeared 
from EuropCp the Ek>rian element came dowii from the same 
quarter occupying Helloa, but the most important dement 
in the history of civilization was the Cdtic nation, to which 
the author devotes long chapters. The time is that of the 
Hoisted monument, the Celts w ere the comers of the ancient 
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civjli^atioD and found tbeir way, probably by the CaucaaiiA, 
into Europe^ bpingicig first copper and bton^ and the art 
of smeltings and about 1,000 b.p.e, also iron ; iiitli their 
aiTival the prehistoric period practiiiAUy cornea to an end. 
Of the MoDgolian element the author do® not speak at al!, 
although he hints at a possible second poptiiation bviog in 
Siberia and then journeying south and east. He speaks 
with scorn and indignation of the rapacity of the Spaniards 
and the fanaticism of the priests who ruthlessly destroyed 
tbe ancient civilirationB of Centra! America^ and he pomta 
w'ith indiguation abo to the same processes being carried 
out in our times by mbsbneis and priests who help to deatroy 
the primitive races whenever they come in contact with them. 
The author also traces the beginnings of the pictorial writings 
to ancient Chaldea and he pays special attention to the old 
ceramics, which he divnd® into tivo distinct clnssesj the one 
colotired, chiefiy the Elamite and Chaldean^ and the crude 
one* chiefly European w'ith the estoeption of some Greek 
ceramics. 

Many wdll proljahly dissent from his theory of the priority 
of the Chaldean over the Eg^-ptian civilbatlon or finding the 
homes of the Ajian or Indo-European nations in Siberia, 
but the author brings very weighty arguments in favour of 
his theory and he Ls convinced that further research® among 
the ancient monuments imd burial places scattered over that 
part of the world will fully justify Ids views. 

The book contains no less than 3S0 illustrations* the last 
of which is a map showing the route taken by the nations 
that invaded Europe in the course of the ag®^ and there are 
three beautiful coloured plates of two vases from Susa and 
also the inde£ of all the three volumes. 

SL GASTOit. 
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The Emperor Bom anus Lecapenvb anb his Reign, A 
study of Teath-Ctentury ByzAJitintfl^ by Steven Runcc- 
MAX. 9 X 6 t PP^ mp. Cambridge Umvereity 

Preasj ]920, Price Iflj. uet. 

The author Is a fellow of Trmity CoUeget Caiubridgep and 
in dealing with a Byzantine aobject naturally depends chiefly 
on Greek and Latin anthoritiee ; the bibhography (pp, 254-61) 
Hbows^ however, that he is aware of ArabiOi Sbvonic and 
Aitoenian and Caucasian ** (Georgian) material published 
On the subject^ though through no fault ol his, the inJoimatioii 
derived from the last group (p. 257 D) might have been much 
inllerj for during the bet quarter of a century a great deal of 
epigraphic and palaeographic work has been done in the 
Caucasus bearing directly or indirectly on Byzantbe history; 
it is unforttmatcly not yet easily acceosibb for Western 
Btudentd. The chapter (viij, pp. 151-77) on Anneuia and the 
Caucasus might have been the better for revision in tho light 
of publications of more recent date than those of fifty or sixty 
years ago. As to the Somekhis (note 5 , p. 173 ), who are 
described as “ probably of no significance this is the name 
by which the Armenians to this day are called by their 
neighbours the Geoigtans. To make the history of JBvzantiuna 
fascinating to the general reader needs a gift of style far out 
of the conunon^ and we cannot demand that the subject 
should bo the monopoly of writem like Gibbon, Bury, Dieh), 
and lo-rgO p but Mr. Hunciman has done a vast a mount of 
research well worth doings and his ncAt volume wiD, we think, 
have mom vivacity and grace of language; the pmaent book 
is promising. 0 

Manxes Skuld : Zua VEawAxoTacHAPTRLEiiaE: Die 
KAUKA arscHE Mode (reprint from Beitriige zur 
ollgemciiien und vcrgblehenden SpiachwWnschaft 
10 K 7, pp, 80-13a Lund, 1929, 

Diiring the last seven years Hr. Skold has contributed 
seveml works to the publications of the Univereity of Lund, ou 
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anlijecta chieflj Indian^ but indudbig llung^Ti^n and Osset, 
His present essay is of a decidedly polemical ebaraeter^ and 
coDdemns in strong terma the recent works of Profesaor N* Y* 
MarTp of the Rusainb Academy* and Hr. Ferdinand Bork. 
It is curious to note that Hr. Skold could not find a coNeotioii 
of Msir^fl wort in Lundp but had to go to Russia, and even as 
far as Tashkent, to gather materials for his criticism* which is, 
to say the least, tinged with disapproval of the political 
regime under which Mr^ Marr has lived for the Last twelve 
years. Ur. Skold is probably right in some of the things 
he flays about the monstrous length to which the Japhetio 
theory baa been extended, but it would have been better 
perhaps to limit his deprecations to the field of hnguiatics ; 
to go outside this in a scieutifie journal reminds Eome of us 
rather of the now long past period when in heated con- 
trovcisy irrelevant matterB were brought into discufisiozifi 
between Orientalists. 

0* W. 


ExptottATJONS IN Centeal Anatolia, Season of 1926* By 
H. H. VON DER OSTEN. 12 X 9, pp. 167* with xsiv 
plates, 242 tiguiea, and map. Chicago i University 
PreaSp 1929^ net. 

This is volume i of /fcsc«rcA^^ in A and voL v of the 

Oriental Institute publications of the Umversity of Chicago. 
It contams eleven brief monographs flummnrizing what 
Mr. von der Osten saw dtifitig his survey in 1936, espedafiy 
in the bend of the ri\"er Halys, and is a useful contribution 
to Hittite studies. The photographic iUustmtions are 
generally clear. Two more volumes dealing with the Aiishar 
Huy ilk Season of Exploration in 1927 are announced to 
follow shortly* Such a record of work, in a region where 
the continued existence of antiquities is imperilled by any 
attention drawn to tlieni, is of great importance to archeeoln- 
gists OH a guide for their labours \ itinerant students 
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necessarily desire to limit tteir luggage, and it Jieems a pity 
tbat the book could not liave been issued in a more easily 
portable form. Mr, von der Oaten’a journey in Asia Minor 
lasted nearly tbreo months, and the distances covered were 
4,4^8 kilometres by automobile, and IT& kiJonietres on foot 
or horseback. In the introdnctloQ {p. 4j a description of 
the three ** Hittite ” types of pottery will be found. On 
pp, 66-7 Mr. T. G. Allen describes the black granite statuette 
(PI. vi) seen at Kirik Kalch an " A Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian Contact with Asia Minor and compares it with 
figures in Chicago and Berlin. 

0. W. 


UisToiRK OES Qrakds PufiTBEs d'Anon de Karnak. Par 
Gustave Lefebvre. lOJ x fij. pp. 003. Paris ; 
Geutbnor, Frs. 150, 

M. Gustave Lefobvre, of the Egyptian Service des Antiquit^a, 
has written a very readable, as well as nselul, history of the 
high priests of Amon at Kamak, from the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty to that of the XXIst, a period of a thousand veare 
(c. 2000-1000 B.C,). He has collected all that is known on 
the subject, combined with a critical examitiatkiii of former 
work on it^ notably that of ]>r. Wreszinski. He confines 
himself rigiiUy to the high priests of Amon at Kamak: 
there were high priests of Amoa elsewhere, even at Thebes i 
but the real pontifts of Thebes under the Empire were the 
high prints of Kamak, and these only M. Lefebm adinite 
to Mb history, whereas Dr. Wreszlnski aeems to have included 
Mme of the others. He gives all the evidence known to him, 

followed by a Bun«ning.up and a precise documentation of the 
authonties. 

The sT^ing-np la very good. In it M. Lefebvre sketches 
succinctly the story of the rise of the simple chief priest, 
the of the chief temple In Thebes of the 

god Amon, whom the kings of the XiTth Dynasty chose 
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to fjiuke, iastead ol Mcntu. the origiHaJ deity of the Thebald 
flfi wbU as of HcnijoDtliis, their chief god. Only one or two of 
the chief prieeta of Ntxul tavt (“ The Thrones of the Two 
Lands ” Karnak) at this period are known. It is with the 
beginning of the XVfllth Dynaaty, when Thebes developed 
smhienly into the capital of a great empire, that thev rise 
into pfomincnce. Under J^tsbepsut the high priest Hapu- 
senh is not only high-prieet, hut also vijeUt, Tliutniuae III 
se|HiTated the two offices ; making Bekhmira' rider and 
Slenkheperra'senb high priest. But Menkhepen%'»enb had 
many civil offices as well; he was muuster of finance, for 
one thing, and many other things also. And loth ^piiaenb 
and he were in reality the Popes of Egypt, for they were 
given the dignity of “ Chief of the Prophets of Upper and 
lA>wer Egt'pt ” : the priuiacy of Amon and hia great high- 
priest was midoubtcd. A later pontiff, under the XVTIIth 
Dynasty, Bakenkhonsu I, and his successor, Meriptah, bear 
the even mote definite title of " Chief of tho Prophefa of 
all the gods and Pta^masc, who officiated under Amen- 
hotep HI, uses this as well as that of ** Chief of the Prophets 
of Up|ierand Lower EgyjitPtatiniase is also vizier, whereas 
the intervening high priests since the time of Thurinase III 
L^d not been permitted to become the highest minister of 
the land like ^apiisi'iib. Then came the leiigious revolution 
of Akhenaton, and when the high priest of Amon reappears it 
is with ghora dignity. He is, it is true," Chief of the Prophets 
of all the gods,” but only of those of Thebes; the other 
temples had been able to assert their independence. Under 
Seti f, however, Kebentiru reasserts the claim to primacy 
as “ Chief of the Prophets of Upper and Lower Egypt 
The next great pontiff is iSakenkbonsu IT, under Bameses II, 
who rivals the ^ndcur of Menkhcperra^scnb in ecclesiastical 
matters, but only at Thebes : he is not primate, nor doea he 
hold any civil office j the king saw to that. His successor, 
Boma-Rei, who nourished c. 1240-1210 b.c., also had no 
civil charge, but is primate again. And he is the first to place 
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hia figure on the wails of Kamnk, ituder the weaker rule 
of the successor of Eamegea, Bakenkhonsu 111^ under 
Romcfics in, Jstiil has no ciril dignities t none ol these high- 
priests were also ministers until Rameses-nekht {under 
Kameses IV), and, alove all, Hs atnbitioua and powerful son 
Ajcenhotept who treated with IJaiueses IX as an equal, 
fasktoned hb image with that of tlie king at Kamak on the 
same scale as that of hla master, and seems to have aeiml 
temporarilv the financial power of the crown until by a c&up 
accompanied by violence* the king overthrew this too 
orgulous priest, who x^rhaps perished, another Becket, at 
the hands ol the royal knights. Eejoicing filled the court, 
and, a thing unprecedente<l, a new' era was Itegun (nineteenth 
year of Ranieses IX, c, 1138 n.c.)* and the king now counted 
his years of reign Irom The Renewing of Births ”, marked 
by the fall of his mbproud subject. Never before bad the 
high-priests tried to form a djmasty ! royal policy demanded 
that this should not forni a precedent. But the king was 
successful only for a moment. He fell out of the frying-pan 
of ecclesiastical into the fire of military domination. Not 
long after, a genemlt ^ribnr, [perhaps he who bad overthrowm 
Amenhotep, was made high priest , no doubt- in order to check 
the ecclesiastics by putting the power of the high-pricsthood 
into military hands. Hrihor became a dictator; and it was 
not long before when the last Ramessido passed away he 
ascended the throne as the first of the ” Priest-Kingsand 
founder of the XXTst Dynasty. The historv of the dvnaatj' 
of prints as kings is not traced by M. Lefebvie ■; it belongs 
to the story of the kings. But he show's that the Idea that 
Hrihor wtss a legitimate high priest, allied by marriage to the 
Ramesside family and inhenting the throne bv marriage, is 
erroneous^ He was a soldier, made bigh-pricst for reasons of 
policy, and soon turning into a dictator and eventually king 
himself. 

It ii int&Testmg histoiy, and SI, Ijcfebvre tells it well. His 
analyflis of the documents and critical cscamination of the 
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previous tfixte and eluounatiDn of auppos^d high pn^ta 

from them ifi wtl] done, We may odd a gmall contribution to 
hia list of sources; in the Bntisli Museum we possess, beside iu- 
scriptions mentioned by him^ four scarabs of X Vlllth Dynasty 
high priests: Thuti (Ho. 2829 l)p Hapusenb (Nos. 21568 , 
lItokheperra''5ctib {Xo. 17773), Each bears the 
title of the high-priest as iepi n dwioo, and 

IJapufiCTib has on No. 21568 in addition his civil dignities 
as GhancoUor and Sole Friend, and the title ma^aihraw^ which 
shows that the scarab was funerary^ hJapusenb died many 
ycarji before bis mistress. Queen ^atshepsnt, and was buried 
in great state, and Thutmase III could wreak no vengeance 
on him beyond the hamniErijig out of the names of hk detested 
consort in iho high-priest^s tomb-iiiBcriptiotkB* 

In this connection it is rather surprising to find that 
II. Lefebvre seems still to accept in its entirety the Rethe- 
Breasted theory of the rAMifrirmi of Thutmase III and 
Hatshepflut (p* 72), XaviHek criticisnis were, of course, often 
very wide of the nmrk, but some of hia points told, os aleo did 
von Bissing'a ; and 1 do not think that tlie theor}' is generally 
accepted now as it origmally was fumiulated : a great deal of 
unnecessary complication as to the exits and reappearoncea 
of Tliutnmse I, Thutmase li, Thutmase III, and ^atsheiisufc 
has been discarded {see my of the Nmr 

Eojst (1927), p. 286 ff,). But M. Lefebvte continues to regard 
Tbutmaae 111 as a son of Thutmase L, and so brother^ not 
nephew, of IJatshepaut. 

The high priest Sarabinaj or, ratherp Sa-rabi-rabi-na 

(•& T J M m T ^(§ y 

^ included by Wreszinski in his catalogue, 

ia, of course, to be rejected from the Ikt^ as M. Lefebvre says- 
He was “ high priest of Anion and the Eimead of gods in 
She iiefer"i not at Kamakp and was also prophet of Baal 
and Astarte ; that k to say, he was, as his name indicat&fli 
a Semite, a priest of foreign gods as well as of the local Amon 
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ucAT j hia tomb was foimd at Saqqimt. But it is 

quite impossible to dato bimj as M. Tjefebyre does {p. Ill), to 
an epoeh later than the XX%"tli Dynasty TJie documents 
as to Saiabina and his iotnb aru ptiblishi^d in the text of 
Lepsiiia’s Deninta^leTf ed, Naville and Sethe, p. 16. His name 
and priesthoods point decisively to the end of the XVlIItli 
or beginning of the XJXtli Dynasty, as also does tho style of 
the inscriptions on the objects anid to has^e been foun^l in 
hia tomb (at Beilin). And among them ^as a gold fing 
^th the name of Akhenaten. Further^ aniong objects 
presumed but not cerlaiiil y knoTvn to come from the tomb^ 
ivas the well-known canned wooden “ Komidel of Sambina ”, 
a ILiuoan Cretan^ or possibly Mycenecan (Xqjrian work 
of art, which can only data between the sixteenth and 
fouiteenth oentnries b.c.» and most probably belonp to the 
'Aniama period (latest photographic illustration^ Bossert, 
350). Now, the probability that tbia roundel was 
actually founil in Sarah hia^H tomb is heightened by the fact 
that IjOpsius^ of course p knew nothing of what we know as to 
the date of the roundel quite apart from Egyptian evidence ; 
lA^psius knew nothing of llycenie, of KnossoSp and of Enkomi. 
Yet he assigns to this tomb of a man with a name typical of 
the foreign immigrants of the XlXth D^masty, in \vhich a 
eignet-ring of Akhenaten was found, an object of Minoan- 
Mycen^an art. It looks as if he were right. Hut M. Lefebvra 
says : " Quant k la bague d or au nom d'Amenophis IV, elle 
uc prou%'e en aucunc fa^on que lo tomb^au est du temps de 
ce Toi. J attrihiii'iais plutot les objets dccou verts dans 
k toffibtau et le tombeau lui-mcme k une epoque post^ricuro 
k la KXV flynastie.*^ Is a ring of mi XVIllth D^masty king 
or person likely to be found in a tomb of the XXVth Dynasty 
M later ? Who would treasure a ring ol the heretic under the 
Suites 1 If there is anything more dear than another it k 
that objects of Akhenaten date only from .ikhenatenk time, 
and that the idea that the name of Akhenaten could be 
reverenced m Saite days, aa those of Thutnmsc HT anti 
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Am^nbotep III is? mthi^r absurd. Neithe r new' ^ editions 
of his scarabs and rings or heirlooming of Gontemporary ones 
ifi possible. The only possible mcauB of getting the ring of 
Atheniiten into the tomb of Sarabma, if the latter were of the 
XXVth Dj-nasty^ would be to suppose that the dealer who 
dug the tomb purposely salted it with a ring from Aniama. 
This is probably what M. Lefebvre thinks likely. Against it 
k the evidence of the rounded and above all the namej titlea;^ 
and inscriptions of Sarabina^ w lucli are not of the XXVtb 
Dvnasty or later, but of the XYIlIth^XIXth Djiiasty. 
It Ls th&n natLiml to suppose that the ring really bdonged to 
the burial, and that Satabiua lived in the time of Akhenaten^ 
On p. H»7 fjcfeb™ &till retains the erroneous leading of 
the name of .ilkhenaten s ephemeral aueoessoras ** Saakare 
There is no doubt whatever from the layence ringa with his 
name that it was g-menkhkara'. M. Lcfcb^TC approves of 
Mr. Battiscombe Gunn'a meaning for the name of 

Tut'ankhatoi! p ** The life of A ton is pleasing 

p. 252); but perBonally I still prefer the old inter- 
prcitation as Living Image of Aton ” (laterj Amon), to 
which I cannot see the objection that Mr* Gunn finds f after 
ullp the Aton itself ttm imaged as the sun with rays ending in 
hands holding the symbol of life^ and Tut'aukhaton might 
well aspire to be “ made in the iiimge ot ” the one god believed 
the Aton, I think that tlie use of tui, meaning “ pleasing ”, 
in his Horus-name was a holy pun. On pp, 124, 

lol* “ Pahenneter ” should be Pabenmeter (Phemnnter)* 
By the way^ even if the first Yolimie of The Xlth 
Temj]^ Hi Deir d bahari (Eg}-pt Explomtbn Pund, 1907) 
is quoteil as by Naville alone (which, of courae, it waa not: 
sec the title-page), the third wlume is distinctly stated on 
the title-page to be by us both, aud this Yolume^ at any rate, 
should therefore be quoted always as “ by NavLUe and Hall 
not as " by Na’^rille aloiiep as it is on p. 238, a -propos of the 
iiiBuription of the higb-priest Amenemhet, found during our 
excavations. H. R. Hali., 
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The Eleiients of Japakese Writing. By Comsiandeb 
X. E, IsEjfosGER, H.X. (Beta,). u 'x9. pp. 253. 
Rovfil Asiatic Society (James G. Forbug Fund Publica* 
tiomi, Vol, Mil). £i 5*. 

TLis book would have been better entitled, “ How to read 
Japanese." br its main purpose ia to show how the Chinese 
chameterB, And tbe^ abbieviatious the Kana, as used in printed 
Japanese, may be>a4i^dr translated into English. 

The book is dividedihfe^^ro Sections, prefaced by an 
Introduction. Section H will IjiH^efnl to atudeuta. The 400 
Chinese characters it contains are prese’^, with their tommop 
pronunciations and their meanings in English, twenty at a 
time. After each twenty characters there aie^Nplanatoiy 
notes showing how the chamclem are used by thev Japaneae 
not only singly hut in combinationa of two or more chitractere. 
how thes^ combinations of character are pronounced by 
tte Japanese, and what the pronuaciationa mean in liuglish. 
T^re are additional notes in which the structm* of the 
chameters is esamiued and the student's attention dt^wn to 
smulanties and diiierencea between chametem. WT^u 100 
charaetera have been esamuied, useful phraae, and sSt^ae&> 
in printed Japanese are introduoed in wliicL the lOOchoActers 
reappear. Tlie Japanese reading of the pi,rases and SRi%ces 
»e.^ tv-»R.„„„ ^ 

^ ^ f mto 3(„ 

an- 1*^ “H'* l>«v« hcan anmiaad tb#t 

™ “?*■ » S"<> of iatmdarim tic at^at 

h .rS’ 

to rl*'’” -ocabularv. Batiuarier 

to hia book kav. 'aaya u tke latroduelloa 

Japaatoo, »hicb ho „„ „ttaia f„a, „tl,« ,o„,oaa. ‘ 
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SectioQ I of tlie Ixxik, to which CominoTidcr Isemongi&r 
has given the difficult title “ Theor^ticji] and practical 
Considorationa ol the of Studyhits four Chapters, 

la tliapter i Commatidi^r Isemotiger de^cribea how the 
Japunese borrowed the Chinese sy^stem of ^Titbig and nioflified 
it to suit the needs of their oH n bngnage. In the Introducrtlon^ 
he recoauaends the beginner first to read Chapter i so to 
get a brood view of the wholi? sobjeefc. But he has mnde 
Chapter i iinnecesaiLrily difficult for the heginoer. He intro¬ 
duces the Chinese cbaxacterB hy saying that they are simply 
wotdjs. This will mbiead the fjeginner to whom a word is 
something composed of the letters of an sJphnbot, and much 
of Chapter i will piuzie the boginnef becniise he hn^ not been 
shown p at the outset, that the Cbin^ chatneters are 
essentially pictures and not words. 

Chapter li explains the usea of the katakana^ the hlmgaua^ 
and rQtdaji. Commander Isemonger giv^ much space to 
examples of the ns^ of these g^^naliols, and the student wko 
has mastered the contents of Chapter ii wiU have a good 
knowledge of how they are employed. The Chapter^ however, 
contains many gnmunfitical terntSi f^uch aa negative 
gerund “ second bases (indefinite forms} of verbs *\ ** first 
(negative) bases of verbaj” ' post poaitkp,*^ teniwoha," 
the meaning of which the etudent will have to look for in 
other text books. 

In Chapter iii Commander Iseiaonget explairts how it has 
come about that a single Chin^ cbnraoter mayj Ln Japanese^ 
be pronounced in four or nwfe differeiit wa\^ and have sev'eral 
different meanings; and in Chapter i^ he deals with tho 
origin of the Chinch ehatucters and thei^ growth from simple 
picture writbg to complicated ideographs. There Is useful 
material in Chapters iii and iv; hut it would be more easily 
aasimilable if Chapter iv wore in its logical place at the beginniiig 
of the bookp and if the student begun by learning that the 
Chinese characters were origiimlly pictures drawn with a 
brush. There are: difficultioa for thft beginner in Chapters 
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iu and iv becalm Commander Isemonger* m m Chapter i* 
refers to the Chioe^ characters aa " words ” and at the same 
time uses " worda ” to mean spoken sounds. The generat 
impressjon given by Section T of the book is that Coniniander 
IsemoDgcr has made his subject more difficult for the begmner 
than it need be* 

The format of the book as a whole is good, and convenienti 
for atndy^ There are a few blemishes in the e.g. :— 

Page 20, section 34 : “ it h omitted after " emptoycfl 

Page 52, section 136 : “ in the event gf any serious effort 
being made " ahould lie in case any serious effort should be 
made ” 

Page 58. section 144 ; " when working on the characters ” 
is a edecism out of place in a text hook on language. 

Page 58, section 146 : Tlie paragraph begins " Now the 
Chinese Language ”, anti the phrase is repeated a little further 
on, at the beginning of paragraph 150. The repetition grates 
on the ear. 

Page 60, section 150 : '' differ ” should bo ** differs 

Page 63, section 163 : “ between ” should be ” ainong " 

Page 66, section 169 : XAMASHIMA should be NAMA- 
8 HINA, and the characters preceding the woni should be in 
the order NAN SHIN and not SHIN N.4N. 

Page 6ft. section 181 : *■ Japanese and " is omitted before 
* ■ foreigners 

Page 73, section 203 : DANJO is inconectlv given the 
abfitmet meaning "«e 3 c ”, 

Page 76, section 211: " compound " should be “com¬ 
pounds ”, 


H. A. M. 
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fioB04iiitJX. Dictiamiiiire EncjclopMlque de Bouddhisme 
d^i^pr^ 1^3 chiEioi3e3 japotwiisea. Bj Sylvain 

Levi, J. Tailaxusd, Faul Demieville. Fremier 
fascicule: A-Botnbai. 11 X pp. iv + 96. T6kya: 
Maisou Franco-Japonaise. 1929, 

Tlie Asiatic Socictlca which met in Loudon id 1919^ Fans 
in 1920p BniaseU in 192L expressed by unouimoiUB vote a 
desire for a Dictiouaryof Buddhism foundod on Chinese and 
Japanese tests. By the liberality of M. Otanip of KyotOp 
and M. Wada, of Osahn^ it m now fotmti possible to respond 
to that request in the produetiod of this valuable work^ of 
which the fiist faacicuJe 1ms recently been published^ AH 
those who are idterested in Far Eastern Buddhism will 
welcome the appearance of this first number and lijok forward 
with pleasure to further issues. 

The compilers are limiting themselves at present " an* 
termea techniques et aux noma propres d^ordre surdaturel 
In a Uitcr book they hope to deal with historic persons, namea 
of places, and canonical and literary' works. Only Chinese 
and Japanese sources are repra^nted^ though Sanskrit^ 
Palij Tibetan, and the works of European orientalists are 
coDsulted for clearing up difficultica m the two principal 
sources. The work is admirably iUnstrated with reproduc¬ 
tions, all from Japanese originais. The Japanese dictionaries 
of Buddhism of 17i6p 1911, 1914-22. and 1927-28 " ont m 
d^pouiU^ de fa(:on methoclique " ; the compilers have not 
ncceasarily accepted the interpretation of those works, but 
have made carefti} and original ivseaich in the canouLcal 
scriptures. Thus they have produced une CEUvte veritable* 
ment nouvelle, on la parole do la Bonne Loi et Ics interpri^ta- 
tions dcs doctcuis hindous. cLmok et japonais de tons les 
ages, fu^nt mises a la portae de Fesprit occidental ”. 

Tlie Chinese characters are transcribed according to the 
Japanese pronuneuitlon and the entriea ate arranged 
accordingly. This was no doubt necessary, but it somewhat 
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limits the use of the dictionaiy to readere with a knowledge 
of ihitt iMkgusge, until such time as the work is completed— 

is protoised—with aa index of the charaeters thomselyes, 
either according to their radicalsp or the number of strokes. 
Takpp for instance, the difficulty of finding such a word as 
patdka under BatL Of course, it would he equally difficult 
fox a Japanese to find it under its Chinese equivalent Fan. 
A list of abbreviationa is wisely supplied in a Supplement to 
the present fascicule. Its necessity will be observed from the 
foUowing brief entry ^ H £1 & ^ abhijit; 

Mvy. 3207 tib. bji bziA, ch. nyo Nom d^une maison 
lunaiie. T1300 11 Quand on nait au temps oh la lune quitte 
la maison nyo, on a beaucoup d'bonneurs. La to, n^est docm^ 
que par Sgak. IL Cl.* Shuku/" It would not have been 
difficult to add that the nyo EoanAion is the 10th of the 2S 
zodiacal agn«. Under Ahadan/^, “ faire sortir la lumifere ” 
seems somewhat laboured for fU I®. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the usual small character type, ao dear to 
the Japanese, has been used throughout For its size it ia 
lemarkabl}' clear* but an exception might have been made 
for the opening characters of each entiy. 

There ore entries of length and value, such os those on the 
Sanskrit a* which occupies ten closely printed columns; 
Amida has 12 columns, Ashura 6, Baramou (brahmatta) 7, 
Bishamon fVaMnivaua} ICl, Bodai (UxJlu) J5, and Bombai 
(chant) unfiniahed 8. Other shorter entries are of equal value 
to these, an mstance of which k the one on Araya (Sk, dhya), 
in which the tiinayana and maha^'ana ^lews are contrasted. 
The Supplement gives ten pagein of a pto^Tslonal list of “ termes 

techniques *' French-Chines^-Sanekrit. 

To gi^e a cordial welcome to this hist instalment of so 
valuable a work k os easy os it is difficult sufficiently to con¬ 
gratulate all who havcp with such induetiy and learniug, 
conferred this favour on us. The dictionary, when finished, 
should add to the number of occidental studenta of llahayana 
Buddhism who are at present deterred from venturing on 
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page after page of text, peppered beyond the power of 
absorption with Sanskrit transliterations and terms used m 
an abnormal sense. 

W. E. SOOTHILL. 


Stft Edmund Hobney: An Actoecoorafhy. With an 
Introduction by D* L. Mubbay. S| x pp. xiy + 
396. London : Constable & Co.^ Ltd., 1926. 

Edmund Gnmani Hombjj after learning German and 
French so that he spoke both languages as well aa he did 
English, left England in 1S41 for Lisbon, where his Uncle 
Soothem was Secretary of Legation and married to a Spanish 
lady. After a year and a half in Lisbon, Hornby accompanied 
his aunt to ^^ladrid, where he seems to hare become a sort 
of Don Juan mal^ri /ui, and to ha Ye acquired Spanish 
unusually well. Later, again he accompanied his invalid 
aunt to England, where having entered his father’s Law OfEee 
he was called to the Bar in 184B^ Some two years aftcr^ 
he rescued a young Italian lady from drowning, and married 
her in 1856. After some four years of difficult hnances 
chance befriended him and planted his feet in the direction 
that led to his future very useful and successful career* 
This chauce turned on the true meaning of a Spanish wotd 
in a certain contract in which Hornby, when consulted i. 
con tested t he accuracy of an official translation* Hornby 
was seat for by Lord Clarendon, then Foreign Seemtary, who, 
himself a fine Spanish scholar^ approved Homby’a view. 
From that date, he writes, 1 got bundles of papeta shied 
at my head from the F.O/* And in due course he was sent 
out to Constantinople to manage with a French colleague 
a loan granted by France and England to the Turks to carry 
on the Crimean War, This naturally brought him into contact 
with Lord Stratford de RcdcIifFe, the British ambassador. 
And Hornby records that this first contact was sharp and 
unpleasant, indeed it desen'cs to be described os a violent- 
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bump, HoweveTp tKanka to the Ambaaaadreaa. it onded weli, 
and Homby became tbe Great Elchee's hard-working and 
trusted ad’^iser in conncotjoja with the ConfluLir Cnurtsoftbo 
Levant. Indeed, it was high time. At Lord Stratford’s 
ftuggestioBt Hornby drew up a regular judicial scheme for 
these Conaiikr Courts which wa3 adopt^ to the very gteat 
advantage of all concerned. After serving for some twelve 
yeara in Turkey^ Hornby was asked by the Foreign Office 
if he wdidd iindertake to go nut to China^ and organke the 
British judicial aervice in that country and Japan, with the 
status of Chiel Judge. He accepted the poaitinti, and having, 
while in London, drawn an Order in Council dehnlng the 
jurisdiction of the new Court, proceeded in 1866 to Shanghai, 
where he established the Supreme Court, and incidGntaliy 
iaatied extremely valuable Instmctions to Conaulai Officers 
in their judicial capacity^ He remained as Chief Judge 
in China till 1876, when his official career terminated. 

Such ia the ^keiota] outUne of Sir Edmund Hornbypublic 
life. 

The book ia an autobiography, and as such appears to be 
the self'-expreBSJon of an honest, frank, energetic* and very 
able man of the world. It is the record of one who had seen 
men and cities, and who weighed both with a cool and keen 
judgment^ but was not without sympathy in most cases. 
There are few dull pages, for Homby had a atrong sense of 
humour. Indeed hia account of an interview ho and his 
brother, then mere boya, had with the then head of the 
Rothschild firm at Frankfort, is really entertaining. The 
brothers had a Bill of Exchange for £33, for travelling expenses, 
^ot being satisfied with their reception in the bankas outer 
office, they fomied the impression that probably the bank 
could not find ^ large an amount at a moment^a notice 
Rothschild, who was evidently enjoying the sitiiatioa* on 
seeing the Bill seemed struck with the amount and 
appeared to be ** intensely relieved " at Hornby's suggestion 
of ten pounds down and the balance later J The sequel and 
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the kin-diiess shown to these two raw youths m dellghtfiillj 
told. 

Hornby held very decided opinloos, and often expresses 
them trenchantly, and certain passages, pages, and even 
clmpters, are likely to meet with disagreement^ surest 
doubts, or excite exasperation in various quarteia. 

What will probably prove the moat mtercsting part ol the 
whole narrative to a majority of readers is the account of 
Hornby*a service in Turkey as the special adviser in judicial 
matters of Lord Stratford dc Redcliffe, whose trusted friend 
be soon became^ and always remained, until the Ambassador 
left Constantinople. Yet the firwt mter^dew between these 
two waa a sort of official hurricane, and that the same evening 
saw peace with honour restored on each aide was a tribute 
to the high character of Lord Stratford, the right feeling and 
good sense of Hornby, and, above aU, to the signal illuatration 
afionlcd by the Ambassadress of the pregnant words quid 
ftmina possii. 

L. C. HopstiNS. 

In Geheimem By S. R. Mit 31 Abbii- 

dungen und drei Karten. 7|; X 5|, pp. 226. T^iprig ; 
Fi A. Btockhaufl, 1929. Translated from Bussian mU> 
German by E. Frlur. v. Campenhausen. 

This book gives considerable informatign about a bttle 
know Q part ol Centra! Asia formerly called Uryankhai and 
forming since the War the Soviet Bepubbe of Tana Tuva. 

A kind of No &fan*a Land Ln pre^Wnr daj^, the Russian 
Govemmeut had serious thoughta of annexing it by that 
quiet process of imperceptible advance so characteristic of 
Rnssain coloniaation in the past. To have done so would 
have been a breach of the treaty by which Russia had parted 
with this territory to Cliina in exchange for that of Usuri 
(the strip ol Pacific coastal teiritorj* stretching from Korea to 
the Arctic Ocean, and including the peninsula of Kamchatkap 
together with Sakhalin and other islands along the coast). 

jiLAS^ jTn,T 1^30. 4^ 
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Chinese indifference to its possession bnd stimnbted Rubsiao 
interest in it. The first step towards annexatioD was taken 
when the Govomnient took the inhabitants under its protoe- 
tion ”( a tuessuie against which Sasonov strongly protested 
on the ground that the Powers would regard it as a first 
attempt at the partition of China^ 

Early in 1914 Minzloff was sent by the Russian Foreign 
Office on a secret minion to explore the country. Travelling 
ostensibly as archaeologist^ he wm at the eamo time to gather 
informatjon aa to iti soil, populatian, mineral wealth, and 
general fitness for ixiionial settlement. 

Owing to tlic outbreak of the War, fourteen years were to 
pass before it was possible to puhllah the material obtained. 

His book is a pleasant and readable account of bk travels, 
of the country and its inhabitanta. The last chapter is 
devoted to the results of his researches. The soil of Uiyankhai 
teems with vestiges of the past. Graves and implements of 
the Bronze Age abound, and the information Minzloff gives 
about such HpccimciLS of these as he found and examined is 
valuable material for the study of comparative archaeology. 

Minzloff makes no claim to have studied the country 
exhausUvely. At the same time, his book probably contains 
the most general information about it, other travellers, 
amongst these the English cj^plorer Douglas Camithers, b^ng 
more interested in particular aspects of it. 

C, JIabel Rjckjhers. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

{AimWnBC, 1930) 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
im April, 1&30 

The Maique^ of Zetland, Pre&idcnt, ia the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society 

Mr. Kutbudia Sultan^ Sahib Prolessor Cboeth liam. 

Bahadur. Mr. Md. Abal Hoaan Biddiqi. 

Mr. Jogendranath Dutta, 

Six nomiDatboa were approved for election at the ne^ct 
General Meetings 

Lieut.-Colonel Stephenson* LILS. (ret.), read a pajwr on 

The Kntural History of Medkeval Islotnic Authora 

Dr. Gaster spoke and the President offered the thanks of 
the meeting to the lecturer for his interesting paper. 

An abstrnct ol the paper follows:— 

Colond Stephenson said t — 

In the Islamic East writcie on sjoologj" were in the past 
not, as in the West, physicians, but literai^'^ men. The earliest 
zoological writings consisted of coUeetJons of the names 
and epithets given by the Arabs to the animals of the desert, 
illufdratcd by quotationa from the ancient Arabic poets; 
f here were also a niimbcr of works devoted each to a special 
animal^ c.g. tlie horse, enumerating its nami^, the tumics of 
the ports of its body, its desirable and undesirable qualities, 
descfibing its colours, etc. 

Passing oo to Ja^ (d, a.d. B69) we find zoologj" still a 
branch of literature “ his Ktiah al-IIayau'^n gives the 
grammatical structure and mcaniugs of the names of anUnalB, 
with anecdotes, reflections, and literaiy lecollections, rather 
than their descriptions. 

The id-fiikayat Collections of Storks*’') of 
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Mahammud ‘Av^fi (fl, thirteenth century A.t>.) is a huge 
gathering of aneedoteSj on all kinds of subjcetSj which coutains 
four short chapters on aoimals. There b no logical division 
of the subject^ and the whole zoological portion is hardly 
more than a collection of fitories, with some account of the 
supposed UBcfuI properties of the animals, A number of 
fabulous beasts are also described^ 

The *Ajn'ib al-MakMuqdi (" Wonders of Creationof 
Zakarlya al-Qazwtnl was written in Arabic in a d. 1^63, 
and subsequently translated into Persian. This U n cosmo- 
grapbjj and henoe aomewhat more seriously scientific in 
purpose than the Jsuwd" ; the zoological section, however, 
does not form a Urge part of the w'ork One hundred and 
thirty anitnab are described, among them again a number 
which are entirely mythical. 

The Nuihai al-Qtduh (“ Hearts’ Delight ”) of IfamduUah 
ahMiistawfi al-Qazwtoii completed a.d. 1S40, waa apparently 
meant to lie a popular educator in science, from astronomy 
to psychology and ethics. Ita author^ aa usual, was a litemty 
man, a poet and hbtorian, and bad no proctioal acquaintance 
with science. The zoological part follows the method of 
previous writers; 2M animals are briefly described (thirty- 
seven kinds of fish, however^ being counted aa only one 
animal]. Mythical animab again appear^ and there arc a 
number of crude mistakes, such as that the elephant has no 
joints in its legs (thb is found in many ancient and mediaeval 
works, wcfliem m well as eastern), and that the porcupine 
ehoots out ita quillfl. Aa in previous works, but more system¬ 
atically, the medicalt and also what may be called the magical, 
iLBes of the various parts of the anJmab arc given* 

The bat mediaeval zoological work is the ffu^dl d- 
[Jaydirafk of Damin, a lawyer, which was completeti in 
A.J>, 1371, Ifc is a large work, of 1,38^ Arabic pages ; hut 
though it is BO bulky, the arnount of aoological Lnfomiatioti h 
scarcely more than that cgataLned in the eoologtcal part of 
the iVtizhttl, perhaps ode-tweatieth of ita size. It is real I v. 
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like the earlier worka^ pbdlolQgical and literaiy in ita objects, 
and is cempased mainlj' of anecdotes, graonnatical 
dis<iukitions, citatjons of proverbs, traditions, legal decisions, 
the interpretations of dreams of animals, etc. 

CVjttipared with Aristotle, all these works show a great 
decline ; none of the authors ivere obsservers, but only com¬ 
pilers without critical faculty. The condition of zoological 
science was, however, much the same in the west also ■ the 
period was one in which indep^dent investigatiDn was at a 
low ebb. 


Ay^iVERSA^Y AtEETl2iQ 
l^h May, 1&30 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chflir. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 

Mr. Bibhu Pada Bancrjee. Mr. Kallash Nath Bhatnagar. 

Mr. Md. Adhui Uamid Khnn. Dr. A. L. Dutta. 

Mr. Md. Aziznlla Ehan. Mr. Md. Jamaluddin Rooini. 

Nine nommations were approved for election at the nejct 
General Meeting. 

The President : I have to ask yon to pass a vote of sympathy 
w'itli the relatiAefi of two very distEnguished Orieritalists who 
recently died, and who were honorary iiicnjl> 0 rs of tins 
Society^ I refer to Dr. von Le Cbq, w^ho was elected an 
honorary meniher in 1923, in Tecognition of hia services 
to Oriental research both as an areliaeologist and explorer ■ 
and by a somewhat pathetic coincidence the death took place 
within a few da}^ of another diatmguished honorary fneml>er 
of our Society, who was a colleague of Dr. von Le Coq* worked 
in the same field and in the same museum. Professor F. VV. K. 
Muller. 

May 1 remind the members of this xSoeiety of the great debt 
that we as English people owe to Dr. von Le Coq not only 
for his great scholarship, but for an act of great gaUantiy 
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by whichp good manj years ago oow^^ be saved the Ufa of 
an English travoller+ When he and Captain Shearer, as he 
waa then, were travelliiig (rom Kashgar to Ladah; Captain 
Sbeui^T fell ill and was uimble to proceed further on the 
journey* Professor von Le Coq, who was only a travelling 
acquaintance of Captain Shearer, left with him all the valnabte 
stores, taking the lightest possible eqidptncnt bimadft and 
although he had hlmsdl been sufiering quite recently from 
ciebiLrty and djiaentery, he made a journey involving the 
croaaiDg of some of the highest passes in the Himalayan 
tnoimtains on no less than three occasions in fourteen daya, 
in order that he might secure succour for his atek fellow 
travellep+ He was successful in his mission, aud succeeded 
in getting Captain Shearer to safety* For that distinguished 
service he was awarded by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
the medal for sm-ing life on land under circumstances of great 
persona] danger, and for the first time in the history of that 
medal it was ordered to be struck in gold. 


Report of the CouNaL for 19294930 


The Society has lost by dc 
MembcTf Sir Ernest Satow, 
memberB 

Mr. A. R. Puraswami 
Aiyengar* 

Mr* George BelL 

Mr. Tara Chand (DelhiS. 

Mr, A* S. Cochran. 

Mn W. Coldstieam. 

Dr, Rftghabar Dayal. 

Rev, Dr. O. Hanson. 

Dr. C, A. Hewavitame, 

The following members ha 
Mr. C* E* Ball. 

Mr. J. T. 0+ Barnard. 

PrefeesoT 0. Raycnond Beazlev 


dh a distinguished Honorary 
and the following ordinary 

H.H. The ^laharaja of 
Jhalawar* 

Khan Bahadur T. Malak. 

Mr, B* Frokash Del Mitter, 

Rid Bahadur Bardar Hetti 
Singh. 

Sir Ramesvsra Singhs li^laharE- 
jadhimja of DDrbhanga. 
Rev. John TuckwelL 

resigned 

Dr, Karanjakaha Boanorjeo. 
Mr. Charanjjva. 

Mr. B* A. Fernandes. 
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Mr. M. Jinavij&ya. 

Sir Gcoi^e Maxwell, 
Murray. 

Rai Bahadur Sbeo Narain. 
Mr, E, J* Pilcher. 

Munshi Mahe^h Pmaadr 


Mr. Hem ChaDdia RaL 
Pandit £, Nath Shatma. 
Reif, W, Sbarrett, 

Mr. T, 1 . Tawibyah- 
Kev, E. J. Thomp^jon. 
Sir Liouel Tutiikins, 


Under Rule 25<f the following have ceased to be members of 
the Society *— 


Mr, Ni S. Adhikari, 

Mr. Sred Azhar All. 

Mr. U D. H. Ball. 

Mr. Saaadhar BanerJL 
Professor L. Ganga Biahea. 

Mr. H. S, Boufior. 

Mr. Pierre CardeLUac. 

Prefcasor Tata Chanda 
Babu Nutbihari Chatarjj. 

Mr. Sanat K. Chatter]io. 

Mr. Rai Bshadur Murishi 
Sen Harbari. 

Miiulvi A. R. Dard. 

Mr. Nibaranchaudra Das- 
Gupta. 

Mr. J. Mohan Datta. 

The Rev. Tbofi. Fish. 

Mr. MauDg Mauug Gyi 
Mr. Slajid-id Haaan. 

Sir Lionel B. H. Havrartb. 

Mr Sid. Lalifuddin Idiisi. 

Mr. Chandra Bhal Johri. 

Mr. Shiina Chandra Kapoor. 
Mr. M. F. Khatey. 

Mr. Rar Pratap Singh Etmwar, 
Mr. Riuz Ahmad Kureishy. 


Mr. N* X, Mfijumdar. 

Mr. A. K. M. Sfohideen 
hlaricair. 

Pandit S. Nath Miara. 

Mr. W. R. Samiappa MudaLiar, 
Mr. Rai Bahadur C. Naidu, 

Sir. Nar Namin Praaewi. 

Sir. R. Prosad. 

ProfesBor SI. Sid, Rahimuddiu. 
Mr. Syed Mobinur Rahman. 
Str. Lala Sant Ratn. 

SlTi Bagalakanta Roy^ 

Sir. Brajendranath Sarkar. 
professor S. C, Sarkor. 

Sir. Lalit Kumar Sbab, 

Mr, Nand Lai Shah. 

Mr. Samnol Singh, 

Sirdar Harbana Singh. 

Mr. Har Swamp Singbal. 

Sir, V, N. Singh. 

Sir. P. I. D. Sinha. 

Mr. Kumar Gangananda 
Sinha. 

Sir. Akehay Kumar Sircar. 
Sir. Nufuniun Sircar, 

Sir. J. G, Thompaon. 


To dll the vacancy caused by the death of Sir Ernest Satow, 
the Council selected the eminent scholar of Chinese» Dr. 
Bernimixl Kurlgren, of Gfiteborg, Sweden, 
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Tlie lollowing have taken up theit electioa as Resident 
Members :— 

Mr. D. D. Dleksea. Mr. O. W. Sheppard. 

Lieni.-tol. E. R. Bo?t. Cdl. J. Steplicnson. 

Mrs. \\\ Sedgw ick. 

The following as Noa-Rcsident Members; — 


Mr. A. E. Affifi. 

Mr. 8. MoMuddio Ahmad. 

Mr. S. Sivamma Krishna Aiyar. 
Mr. Sajunlal Kasim AIL 
Mr. Asa Ram Kaushic Asar. 
Pa&dit Shri YisJivajnbhox* 

Nftth BajpaL 

Mr. Surendm Nath Banerjean 
Mfi WamsaSheodas Barllngay. 
Mr. Puraa Gopal Basu. 

Ml. BaLktshen Batra. 

Mr, Bisben Rsa Batra. 

Monshi MiL Aosaruddin Sahib 
Bekhud, Afi^r-ush' 
Sbuam," 

Miss Elsie Beokoid. 

Mr. Nand T>al Singh BhaHa. 
Dr. MatJiumal Kallaty 
Bhaskaran. 

iEr. F, C. Bogga, 

Mr, D. A. J, Cardoza, 

Mr. Hakam Chaad. 

Mr. Ycerasimha C. V. Chetty* 
Mias Sasan Lowell Clarke. 

]iirf- Laibhai DLolakeva. 

Mr. Radharamao Gangidi, 

Mr. C. H. Abdul Gbani. 

Mr. Ifazari Lall Gupta. 

Mr. Kamchhodlal GyajiL 
Pandit Yiyoji HarL 
Mr. Jagunnath Hoare. 

Mr, fiyed Sabir Husain. 


Miss Kamecd Husain. 

Mr. Bheo Charaa Lai Jain. 

^Ir. K. r. Jlia. 

^Jr. Kish ore Cband Joshi, 

Babti Situ ram Kunaujia. 

Mr. Gopi Krishna. 

Mr, Kuniariah Gopal 
Krishnan. 

Itai Sahib .4sharfi LaL 
Syed Abdul Majid. 

Mr. Jjal Chbangankl K, 
Mathiir+ 

Ro%'. Father C* 

Mr. Seth O, M. Modi. 

Mr, Fad Abdul Molieet, 

Mr. Aahutosh Mokkerjee. 
Munshi Rashid Alimed. 

Dr. S. Alsngapflitti Noldu. 

Mr. Chand Naraiu. 

Mr, 0. J. Sundaram Nayadn. 
Mr. K. Palanniappaii. 

^tr. Amamath Fargal. 

Pandit T. A. K, Pstby. 

Mr. IL C. V. Philpot. 

Rao Sahib C. Y, Doraswami 
PiiUi. 

Mr. Patashu Ram. 

Mr. F* K, RamaswamS. 

Mr. V, L. Kamyana Rao. 

Mr, L. Latta Prasad Rathore. 
Saiyed Masum Ali Rixwi. 

Major 0* Hookah 
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Mr. F. B. Hosenrlial 
Mr. Kwnwar Chmd Kanm 
SatUa, 

Mr. T. K. V. Sarnia. 
xMr. MatA Piasacl Stoxena. 

Mr, Auclet Sen. 

.Mr. G. M. S<?wdl. 

Mr. K. SbanmiLkhflin- 


Mr. S. K Shc^baboildin- 
Mf. Kuiiwar Prcm Bio^h, 
Tbakur Paiua Faint Singh, 
ilni. dB Beauvoir St^ks. 

Mr. M. L. Yanuft. 

Profossor Kbwaja Abdul 

Wajid. 

Mr. M. ZaiQuInbidin. 


The following os Xon-resident PompoundeR l — 

Mr. F. H. Beawiek. Mr, TribhuvaDdas L. Shah. 

The Raja of Ealsia. Khan Ahmad Sahib AH Soofee. 


Lecturer . — The following lectures have been delivered : — 

“ My Central Aslan Espeditioat** by Dr. W. Fikbner 
(in conjunction with the Central ABuin Society). 

" Tnvvcb in the Alni-Pamira/" by Mr. \Y* Rickmec 
Rictmers (in conjunction with the Central Asian Society). 

" The Arabians,” by Mr. Eldon Rutter. 

" The D)Tka 3 ty of the Al Bu Said in Arabia and East Afticap” 
by Mr. Rudolph Said-Riietc (in conjunction with the Central 
Asian Societ}'), 

"The Aqsa Mosque and the Church of Justinian/^ by 
Mr. K, A, C. CYeswell. 

" Alexander^fl Campaigns on the S^orth-west Frontier of 
Indhip” by Sir Aurel Stein (in conjunction with the Central 
Asian Society), 

** Results of the Excavations at Ebb, Season 1928-9* 
bv the Herbert M^eld {for Oxford) and Field Museum 
Expedition," by Professor S, Langdon. 

" The Chittagong Hill Tracts by 3 It, J. P, Milb, 

** The Origios of Arabic Poetry*” by Jlr. H. A. R. Gibb. 

“ The Drama in Ancient Egi|.qjt/'' by Dr, A. M. Blackman, 
The People of Sinkbuig,” by Mr, R, F, A, Schoenberg. 

" The Natural History of Medieval Islamic Authors," by 
Lt.^Colonel J, Stepbenaon. 
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The Finance report lor 1929 shows aga^in an unusnall? 
heavi" expenditure oq the house, as a report from the buUders 
showed the necessity of many sanitary improvements. Even 
with this the sum of £75 is still showu as a re^^ipt over 
expenditure and £125 representing compouadcTs'enbsoriptLons 
haa been treated as Capital and invested according to the 
Hulcs. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has juiit undcrtahcn tlie 
pubUdation of the text and traoslatiou of a Jfewari MS, in 
the Cambridge University Library. The MS, contains the 
Newari transhition of the shorter form of the Vicitrakan^i- 
kav^ana, and the work of editing and translating it t$ being 
done by Dr. Hans Jorgensen^ a Danish scholar^ 

During the year a much needed reprint of the Har^a-Cariia, 
vot of the Oriental Translation Fund by the latfl 
Professor Cowell and Professor F, Thomaa^ was 
brought out. 

The Pri?c Pubheation Fund has pubikhoilg ns promised last 
year, the volume by Sir George Grierson entitled Territmit, 
and ill addition an importaut work, Th^ Outlines of Tibeio- 
Bunna7i Lingttisiic Morphologiff by Mr. Stuart N. WolfendeiL 
Tlic expenses of thia latter volume are entirely bqme by 
Mr Wolfenden. 

The Forloiig Fund has published the volames announced 
last year i Phonetic Obi^^ratiom of Indiaji GrffmmurionSf 
by Professor Siddheshwar Varma j The Ele7nents of 
Japanese by Commiindcr Isemoiigcr \ and two 

volumes by Mr. Hadi Ibisaiip Falaki-i-Shirieani, His 
Life find Ti^ne, and Faiaki-t-Shirieanir His Z)irmn. 
The Dictionary of the A’fpafi Ixingimyc^ with Et^iolofficat 
Notes, edited by Professor R, L. Turner, to which the Fund 
has contributed £200, is now in the pressT and is expected to 
be publiahed this vear. 

The PnbUc School Gold Medal has been won bv Mr. C. L. 
Rosenheim, of Bromsgiove School, Worcestershire, for his 
essay on “ The Rebtioiis between Great Britain and 
.UghanJstan , The Medal b being presented to-day. 
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Th« taak of revising the entries in the Catalogue is 
proceeding, but owing to the ptesaure of other work on both 
Dr, Barnett and Mn EUk, the Council feara that the printing 
will not be started this year. 

The catalogue of the Chinese LihmT 3 '' has been re^nsetb and 
ghould Later on be reprinted. 

The Chinese books have been put in order and placed in a 
room by them selves. No additiona have been made to the 
Chinese Library for many years, and your Council have in 
view the desirability of steps being taken to bring it up to 
date. 

The Camegic grant of £400 a year for three years is now in 
its third year. Owing to the liberality of the Trustees^ much 
very necesaary binding has been done, and valuable additions 
have been made to the Librarj*. 

The recommendation of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing yoar 1930—31 are as foUow^s : — 

Under EuJes 29^ 30^ 32, Professor Margoliouth retires 
{rom the office of Director, Dr* Barnett from the office of 
Vice-President, and Mr. Driver^ Sir Denison Ross, and 
Mr. Yetts from the Council. 

The Council recommend that Sir Edward Maclagan be 
elected Director, Professor Margoliouth and Sir Denison Kosa 
Vicc-Prcaidenta, and Dr. Bamett^r BIr. Clanson^ and Professor 
Turner ordinnr)’' members of the Cbimcil. 

Under Rule 31, Sir Jh Stewart Lockhart, Mr* Petowne, 
and ilr, Ellis retire from the office of Honorary Secretary, 
Honorary Treasurer, and Honorarr Librarian respectively. 
The Council recommend their re-election* 

Under Rule 81 the Council recommend Mr. Hopkins and 
Sir Richard Bum as Honorary Auditors and Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse k Co. as Auditors for the ensuing year. 

It is with very real regret that the Council have to record 
the impending retirement of their Secretarjr from the office 
which she has filled with so much advantage to the Society 
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lor &0 lonp. For s period of years iLra, Frazer served 

the Society aa ABsistuiit Secretary luider tile late Professor 
Rhy» Da^nds, and from I9l>l witli a break of ten yeara between 
1917 and 1927, up to the present time, she has placed her 
wide knowledj^e and e:cpcrionoe at the Society's disposAl^ 
Tho Council desire to take this opportimity of placing on 
record an expression of their gratitude to Fnixer for her 
services and a sense of the Joss which the Society is sustaining 
by her retirement. 

The Hon. Treasurer : I am glad to tell you that onr 
fmancial position this year has deGidedi 3 '' unproved and is 
considerabt)'’ better than it was this time Last year. Our 
membership has increased , and it ia membership that really 
counts. The donations include the £25 from the Duke of 
Westminster to which reference was made last year, but 
which only came into this year*^s accounts. The Jmnmt 
account is the one which is perhapfi the most BatUfnetory as 
regards its iiicreaije. It is about £130 more tJmn last year, 
and includes £232 for additional copies sold^ a rather large 
amoiintj but we hope to have a surprise of the same sort 
this year. For the reat, ilividctids are slightly increased ^ and 
we hope this will continue, because it means an addition 
to our ijivcfitcd capital funds. The Jimmul h mamtsined at 
a high levelj not only in quality but also in quantity, and tbis 
gets reflected in the receipts. \Ve wind up the j'car with an 
increase in our credit balance of £72 over last vear. The sum 
of £300 appearing on the accounts as on deposit at the end 
of last year includes £200 earmarked to assi^d in the printing 
of the catalogue W‘hcn ready. Of special funds there is nothing 
particular to say. They speak for thcmselvesi and vou see 
wdiat w'c have expended there, I will conclude by saying 
once more how grateftd 1 am to the Assistant Secrctarv, 
Mrs, Davis, for aU her help and asaistance and the work she 
has given to the accounts during tlic vear. 

Sir Edw ard Gait : The Society has to deplore the loss of 
one of mo.st distinguished honorary memkni, Sir Ernest 
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Satow, who waa famot^ both as a great diplomiitist and as 
a seholar, possesaiog aa exceptional kdClV^'l^^dgc of the 
Inogoago, litemturOp and history of Japan. Tlie Society haa 
also to deplore the loss of a distinguished Indian ordinary 
member, Malismjadhiiaja Sir Rameahwara Singh, of 
Dsrbhanga« He was held in the highest esteem by orthodox 
Hindus throughout India, and did a great deal to promote the 
study of Sanskrit in Bihar. 

The Society has had a successful year. The Joutiud haa 
maintained it$ usual high standaitl Seven volumes have 
been published, indudiug a much-needed reprint of the 
Har^a-Caritar by the late Professor Cowell and Professor 
F. W, Thomas. Thanks to the generous Carnegie grant, 
great improvements have been made in the library; over 
100 new volumes have been purtliased ; 300 books and 
manuscripts have been bound, and a great number of 
pamphlets have been arranged according to subjects^ and 
placed in 300 pamphlet cases^ Twelve lectures have been 
delivered under the auspices of the ScM::iety, four of them in 
qonjunction with the Central Asian Society. The number 
of libraries aubscribiug to the Journal has risen from 195 to 
2^ in the last five years. WTien we come to tlie question of 
membership the position is not so satisfactory. The Society 
seems no longer to bo attracting menfbers from the great 
Indian Services who formed such a large proportion of the 
active workers of the Societ 3 '‘ in the past. In the last three 
years we have only had two new recruits from the Indinn 
Civil Service and not a ainglo one from the Indian Educational 
Service. The articles in the J&unmt cover such a wide range 
that only a comparatively small proportion of them can 
appeal to any orrlinary individual, but the JoTtmal also 
contains reviews by expert* on aU-imporiaut Oriental publica¬ 
tions which are most useful to any one wishing to keep 
himself abreast of the progress of knowledge m this sphere. 
The lectures also deal with subjects of genemi interest. Then 
there is the library. Apart from those personal considerationa, 
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the mere fact that our Society is the maiiistay of Oriental 
leaearch in this country should be sufficient to attract a con¬ 
siderable niimbet of members of the Indian Services. Possibly 
a special effort might ho tnade in order to bring the advanUgea 
of membership to the notice of memliers of the Services in 
India, and also to those who have retired. 

Since the conclusion of the yearp Mrs, Fnrser, our Secretary, 
has tendered her resignation. Mrs. Fraster has only been 
Secretary for three years on the pre^nt occasion, but she 
was Secretary previously for thirteen years, and before tliat 
served for thirteen years as A^istant SecrctaTj. Sbe posaesses 
a wonderful experience of the work of the Society in all its 
brunchedp and it will be very difficult to find an equally 
competent successor. Tlie Council, in the paragnipb m the 
Report which Mrs. FruKcr did not read, have placed on record 
an expression of their gratitude to Mrs. Frazer lor her services 
and the sense of the losa which the Society is sustaining by 
her retirement. 

In conclusion p the Society ia very greatly indebted to ita 
Prefiident for hia wise guidance on their work^ and for the 
constant supervision which he exercises over all brMiches 
of the Society's activities. 

Dr. Grahame Bailey; In seconding the adoption of the 
Report, tny mind is led to think of the advantages of a society 
such as ouTSr and one that 1 ehonld apeciallv like to mention 
now is that of fellowship with distinguislied scholars. Those 
who can attend the monthly mcctingH have the opportunity— 
a very valuable opportunity—of getting to know men whose 
names are known all over the world. 1 think that is a matter 
of considerable importance. A second direction in which this 
fellowship may ba experienced ia in our list of honoiary 
members, Jt is a very important thing that men who are 
digtinguished in other countries feel that they have a special 
bond with us, and naturally if they meet any of our members 
abroad or have an opportunity of visiting this countiy, those 
bonds are etrengtheaed, and that means the strengthening 
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of the bond* between the eountde^. The tliird attraction 
that occura to me is the eacouragement of young scholais. 
I think that is part of the Iellowslup of our Society. As regaxdn 
the work that we do in publjcution^ we ou^bt to take note 
of the authors we are enabled to asaiat. Several works of 
importnneo arc being published, and pcrbaps without being 
invidious, one might say the most important- of all just now 
is that on which Professor Turner is engage^l. The Forbng 
Fund has contributed l2tKl towards its publication, Thoiigb it 
has the title of a dictionary ita range is very much wider than 
that word suggests. It is really a comparative dietionaTy of 
many of the languages of India, and wiU be of the very greatest 
value. It is linique in its owm sphere, and nea^rly unique in 
other spheres, and vitiil be invaluable to many* 

The President: Before putting the motion w hich has been 
moved and seconded, may I in a few' words egress my 
gratitude to Sir Edwarfl Gait for the verj" kind remarks w^hich 
he made with regard to myself as President of tins Society* 
and may I also associate myself with him most heartily in 
all that he said with regard to our Secretary, Mra, Fraser, 
Dining the past two years as your President, I have had 
ample opportunity of gauging the value of the services which 
are being rendered, and for many yearn past have been 
rendered* to this Society by iirs. Frazer, and I can state it 
as my deliberate opinion that in her retirement the Society is 
sustaining a loss w'hich it will indeed be very difficult to make 
good. And now may 1 juiat say one word about the ./ouniof 
of the Society, which under the capable editorship of Mrs. 
Fraser has attamecl a vcri^ high standanl of echokiship. 
Indeed* the very fact that the Journal Las become ouch a 
mine of erudition has given rise to some critiebrns. It has 
been said that it is far too heavj^ reading for the ordmary 
reader* or for anybo<ly who is not a specialist. It baa been 
said that many of the articles are so technical that they are 
intelligible only to apecioiistd in that particular branch of 
learning and research with which they deaL 1 do admit that 
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the articles whieli find u piBco in oiir Journal ate often of a 
standard which h above the taste of the geoemt rcadcTp and 
I go fPTthcr than that and 1 say that if they were not^ the 
Journal would not be fnlfilliag the purpose for which it 
exists. After all. Our Journal does not exist to provide light 
hterature for the general reader. It cxiats in order that it 
may luake accessible to those who require it the latest result 
of the research work of scholars in their different bTanches of 
learning. Let me mention as a proof of the value which 
scholars place upon our Journal that only a short time ago 
two Oncntal Univeraities applied to this Society for complete 
sets of it. We found some little diEEculty in bringing together 
complete seta ; mdecd^ we were not wholly successful in 
doing flo, but tn spite of that^ each of those two Univeraities 
has paid a large sum for the Toliunes wo arc able to supply. 
And then our Libraiy^ — that serves a somewhat siniilsr 
purpose. We hai^o a valuable collection of something like 
40p000 volumes which are at the disposal of students in 
Oriental subjects. And we are engaged at the present time 
ona heav 7 task—that of providing an adequate catalogue of the 
many valuable books our library coutaios. In this connection 
may I take the opportunity of placing on record the debt of 
gratitude which this Society owes to the Carnegie Trust ? 
Without their aid the completion of such a catalogue would 
have been altogether beyond our powers. 

May I put the motion to the meeting that this Heportt 
which haa been proposc<l and seconded, be adopted. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations for 
the re-election of ofi&cers, the 111 ling of vacancies on the 
Cduncilp aud the appointment of auditora were accepted. 


PuRLTc School Gold Medal PaESENTATiox 
After an mter. al for tea, the meeting reassembled, and the 
President presented the Public School Gold Medal for 1929 
to Mr. C, L. Roaenheinip of Broimgrove School. 
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The President; It faJla to lot aa President of the ^oynl 
Asintie Socicfty, to present thU afternoon the prizes and tke 
gold medal which have been won by the sueceaafu] writers 
of essays upon “ The fielutlonfi between Great Btitain and 
Aighanistaii ”, But since we have reached Bomething m the 
nature of a crisis m the history of this gold medal, may 1 just 
remind you very briefiv" of the original intentions of thoso 
patriotic Indian gentlemen who founded it. It was founded 
nearly a quarter of a century ago to encourage amongst the 
boys of our public schools in thia country interest in the 
affairs of India. The Royal Asiatic Society was invited by 
these gentlemen to administer the fund which they had 
created j and to oee that theLr wishes were given effect to. 
Under the rules which were drawn up under the terms of the 
original trust in 1907, some seven schools were Ikted as being 
eligible to take part in competitions for the prizes and the 
gold niediiL The intention of the founders was that in each 
of those seven schools a separate competition should take 
place between scholars of the schools; that these examina¬ 
tions should be held by, and under the management and 
control ofp the school authorities, and that the winning 
essays should be determined by those authorities in each 
case. When that had been done, the winner In each of the 
different school competitions was eligible for one of the 
prizes p and it was laid down that those who had won prizes 
should then have their essays submitted to the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in order that they might determine 
which amongst all the prize*winucis was the most meritorious, 
and BO award to him the gold medal. It was ako laid down 
as a condition of any school becoming eligible for this competi¬ 
tion that they ahoulJ undertake to give a course of instmerion 
to the boys in their school on Indian history and geography* 
But I am sorry to my that experience bos shown that it has 
not been possible to carry out exactly the mtentions of the 
founders. The preasure upon the cuniculum of the public 
Bch(>ol 3 of the present day U so great that it is pmcticaily 
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impossible for them to arrange for separate coursea for their 
boya on Indian history and geograpliy; and then again as 
a result no doubt of this pre^ure, it was found by degrees 
that the Rcvcn schoob origmelly listed as eligible for taking 
part in the competition were quite im^apablc of providing 
enough candidates to make a really satiafftctoiy competition. 
The Royal Asiatic Society therefore added very largely to 
the number of schools wluch were eligible, and 1 think this 
year that no leas than eight^^ Echoob could ^ if they had wished, 
have arranged for boys to enter for the eompetitioti. Out of 
those eighty schoob four competitors osdy have been produced. 
1 have meutioiied these (acta this afternoon because the 
Council of the Ro 3 ^al Asiatic Society have now been driven 
to the conclusion that some alteration will probably have to 
be made in the conditions of the Trust, and it is poasibb that 
during the coming year, therefore, no competition will bo 
arranged for, since we are in negotmtion at the present time 
TATth the Board of Education with regard to making certain 
rather important changes. 

Having disposed of the history of the Trust-, let me come 
to the particukf essay which we have liccn asked to consider 
this aftemoon. Th e winning prize, whicli earrica with it the 
gold medal p has been awarded to ilr, Charles Leslie Rosenheim, 
of Bmmsgrovc Sehoo], Worcesteiehirc. The second prisse 
winner is Mr. Arthur Hatold Bowman, of Nottingham High 
School; the third prize-winner b Sir Archibald Philip HopCp 
of EtoUp find the fourth Candida to to whom a prize has been 
awarded b Mr, Dcjmb Alan Routhp of Winchester College. I 
am told by the examiners that these prizes have been well and 
w^orthily w'ou. Let ua just consider for a moment what are the 
easeutiftls of a good casay on a subject of thiakiad. They are, of 
course, in the first place a picture of events of unchailengeabb 
historical accuracy; but a mere recital of events in thdr 
correct chronological order h not in itself history. History 
ifl something more than that. The mere events recited in their 
chronological order arc of importance as constituting the 
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dry bonca of history, but before it becomes a living thing, 
those dry bones must be etotbecl with flesh and hlood^ That 
IS to say the causes of the different events whicb strung 
togetlier must be exainiiied and so far as possible explained 
by the cKsaiiTstt and that in its turn involves a consideration 
of the personalities of, and the motives actuating, the chief 
Hgures in the drama which is being described ; and then 
there must be an adequate description of the stage on which^ 
so to apeak, the drama takes place. The winning easay shows 
that its author has realized the influence w hich geographical 
conditions so often have upon the evolution of human history. 
He hoa poiatefi Out very rightly that the physical character 
of Afgluuiwtan has been very laTgdy rcspouaible for the history 
of that country. He has pointed out that it ia a mgged land 
of mountains difflcult to be traversed, mbabitetl by a congeries 
of wild tribes, possessed with tlie love of freedom and 
independence, which one ao often hnds associated with 
mountain peoples; and I think it is probably true to say that 
if Afghanistan, instead of being a land of rugged mountains 
such as the author of this essay has dc^5cribcd, bad been a 
fertile plabi* then the frontiers of Great Britain and Russia 
in Asia would long before iiow^ have been coterminous. 
Then the writer of the w^mning essay has realized the 
importance of considering the personaJities of the chief figures 
engagcfl in thB story of the relations betw cen Mghanietan 
and Great Britiiin, It must be quite obvious to everybody, 
1 think, that the exulwmnt personality of a Viceroy like 
LortI Lytton, the dominating personality of a Viceroy like 
Lord Curzon, the reserved and restrained personality of a 
Viecioy like Ijonl Xorthbrook, the personality of a Viceroy 
with the liberal sympathies and traditions of a man like Lord 
Ripon—all these personalities will react very differently 
w-heo thev are brought into contact with difficult and delicate 
problems such as those which have arisen in the course of the 
relations between Great Britain and Afghanistan. 1 am 
interested, for eiamplc^ ia his description of the policy of 
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Lord Aticklaod whon he was Vioeroj, He rather naturallv^ 
perhaps, condeiniis it somewhat severelvj but he goes on to 
Bay of I^Ttl Auekhidil ; “ yet the Govertior-GeiioraJ waa an 
hoDoat man. He had done exceUetit w-ork in the past’, and 
was a man of peace. Aiid he explains that Lord Aucklatid^a 
policy could not be attributed solely to Lord Auckland^ 
but that it was Iat;ge]y influenced by the fear amongst the 
iKrectors in this countTTp of the ambitious policy of the 
Bns^ian Empire, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I mnst not wcarj* you longer with 
ob3er%''ationB of this kind^ but I w'ill conclude by offering tbe 
pjrize-wLnnera my warm congratulations on their bidustry ami 
their fluccees. I have very much pleasure in handing to 
Mr. Rosenheim botli the prize to which he Ls entitled — the 
specially bound copy of Lord Roberts' Forty^me Years in 
India —and also the gold medal to which he is entitled as 
the winner among the oompetitorfi. And 1 now have the 
pleasure of handing to the other prize-winner w'ho has been 
able to come here this afternoon^ Sir .-Vrchibald HopoT the 
prize which has been awarded to him, 

0r, Routh]i Headmaster of Bromggrove School ^ I sure 
that almost every headmaster places tlda competition of the 
Royal Asiatic Society on a totally different footing from any 
other. It is not that merely it is the ol<]est+ That is a small 
thing, but it is that it most wisely requires that tvery school 
competing shall have as part of its normal teaching Indian 
history. In other words that there abaU be in every 
school competing a proper contrihutiou made to the 
teaching of almost the moat important subject io our 
curriculum. But there is something else. There m 
one thing of which the public schools of England have, I 
a mre right to be proud, and it is the contribution 
they have made through a long period of years to tbe govern¬ 
ment of India, l am not referring simply to whose wbo have 
altoin a vejy high place in that magnificent servicCi but to 
those who very often in remote districts and under difficult 
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circuniatance;a, bear the burdeQ and heat of the day and do 
in tboir tiuHS a very great work. It h notorious that it ia 
not so easy at the pr^at day to find men of the same oalibre 
to dll their places. A competition of this land by stimulating 
knowledge and intered^ hi a public achool may 7ery easily 
awaken here and there an enthusiasm amongst some upon 
whom this burden in the future should properly fall. I desire 
to thank the Society for this competition. 


19/A June, 1930 

The Marquess of Zetland, President^ in the CboiT. 

The foUowing were elected members of the Society i — 
Mr. Mumtaz Hasan Ahsan. Mr, Chimanlal J. Shah. 

Mr. William Kdward David Mudamc B. F. Wadia. 

Alien, Major Arthur Deane MoLony^ 

Syed IJtilat Hilsbid. Mr. S. S. Basawanah M.A. 

Mr. Mohaminad Mir Khan. 

Lt, Dewan Kameshwar Nath 

Puri. 

Five notninatioQfl were approved for election at the nest 
General Meeting. 

Professor D. S. Maigoliouth read a paper entitled " Side- 
lights on laiamic History and Gustoms in the Fourth 
Century A.H. 

An abstract of the lecture follows :— 

When the fioyal Asiatic Society published the first volume 
of Muhassin Tanukhi's Table-talk of a Mesopotamian Judgej 
no other of the eleven volumes was known to be in existence ; 
since then a copy of the eighth volume has been identified in 
an anonymous MS^ of the British Museum, and Is being 
published in the Revue de VAcad^nie Ambe of Damascus, with 
English translation in Islamie Culture. Of another volume^ 
the second, a copy has been obtained by Ahmad Pasha Tim fir 
of Cairo, who haa generously permitted the lecturer to have 
rotographs made of it. In this paper selected anecdotes are 
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tradsUt^, iUusttatiELg the cdntributiods which this volume 
fumUhes to our knowledge ol the history aad customs 6f 
the Caliphate during or near the anthorV time. 

The fiiat anecdote gives a complete account of a poUticai 
intrigue connected with ^lu'tadid's vuiet al-Qasiin 
'Ubaidallab, of which Tabari's Chronicle contains little more 
than a hint; the Becond puts Mu^tadid^s chamcter in a 
favourable light. The third illustrated the espionage exercised 
by the Caliph on hia visier, and the mode whereby it was 
frustrated. The fourth is a case wherein a master claima 
the right to put a slave to death on a frivolous ground, and 
the fifth one wdierein a father claims the same right with 
regard to his daughters. The sbrtti oxplairis the modes 
whereby intelligence was obtaiiied^ and illustrates the com¬ 
mercial morality of the time. The seventh is an account 
given by the celebrated Saif al-daukh of the incident which 
led to his becoming an independent ruler. The eighth 
elucidates the relations between the first Buwailiid sovereign 
in Baghdad and the Caliph whose rights he had usurped. 

A cordial vote of thanks was pasBed to the lecturer* 


21tr 1930 

At a joint meeting of the Society and the Central Asian 
Society, held at the. rooms of the Royal Society^ Burlington 
HousCt Sir Percy Cox in the Chair, Mr, C, Leonard Woolley 
gave a lecture on “ The Eicavationa at Ur, 1929^ ”, with 
lantcTQ iilustratiouB. A prieis of the lecture will appear 
in the Ctetober Jourmrf. 


Will any member give or ael] to the Society Bengal Pa^t and 
Preseni^ voL % pts, 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in n supplement. 

The Librarian would be grateful for the preaeutatiou of 
any of the following works of which the Library^ m in need. 
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Infonuation as to the exiatenoe oi copies for sale would also 
be welcomed;— 

SiAltotAem /fldicw, Saaskiit, etc.: No. 4 : Niti-Sora, 
]_ 1849. So. 9: Sahitya-darpana, text flod traasl., 
1850-75. So. 11; Paittirlya, etc., Upaoiaads, 1851-6. 
No. 27: Svn iplrlij m-pntvaeana-bhaOTa. 1854—6. So, 32; 

SBiya-siddhilnta, etc., 1860-2. No. 41 ; Saiplcliya' 
prairacana-sutta, 1862-5. No. 69 : Kaccayana's Prakamoa, 
1867-8. No. 75: PaittirTya-pratiiakhya, 1871-2. No. 102 : 
Narada-smiti, 1885-6. 

China Branch K.A.8., Tmnsacliota, pta. v-vii, 1356-9. 

Giomale Sodeti j4«blicw Ilaliam. Nnova S^e, vol. 1, 
£bsc. 1, 1926. 

J'ouriHil of the Indian ArchijKloffO, toI. i, vol, iJt, Nob. 1,2,3. 

K, BataeUiasch Gcnootschap Tijdschrift voor Indiecfte 
Tool- en VolkeahAnde, Deel 69, afl, 1,2. 

Ze Mmitm, Nouvclle s^rie, vole, iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

N ofaisMkilic CAiwiicfc, vol. ii, So, 6 j vol. iii. Nos. 11, 
12; New Set,, Nos. 9, 10, 1863; Proc&idings Irom the 
beginning. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Egyptian Art, vol, i, 

1883. 

Pkcmix, TAe, vol. iii, No. 27, Sept, 1872. 

Sodan Notes nnd ifcwrds, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii. No. 1, 

Toyo-GahtihOf vol, xiii. No. 1. 

PicfiiKi Onefitfll Joiirtwf, vol. xxis, pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrifl der Devischen MorgeiU&ndischen GeieVechafi, 
vol. vUi. 
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Adanu^ F. Ttus Ge^^logy of Ceylon- Camndian Journal of 
Eescai^hr 1, lOj X T. FrQtn ih^ Aitih&r. 

AUeu, W. E. D.h TKo iMarcb-landH ol Georgia. Ceographical 
Joiimel, voL T4, 10 X From ihe .JulAor. 

Annual Bibliography of ludinu ArcbsE^logy 19^. Kem 
Institute. 13 X 10- Leyden^ 1950, 

From tha Kmi Inxdiiiien 
Archatologia, pnbiiahed by tbe Society of Antiqunriefl, vol. 

T9- 12 X 10 * Q^ord^l92S- Frojnthe Society ofAnliquaries. 
ArcLawlogical Survey^ Ceylon* Memoirs, voL 1* 2. Ptntea and 
plftM. 121 Colombo, 1924, 192G. 

^’jnojn the Aroketological Commwion^~ 
Armstrong, H., Turkey and Syria Kebora. Map, 9x0. 

London [I930]p From Mcttrs- John Lane. 

Ball, U|»ndra Nath* 1, The Reign of Anrangxeb. 2. Medieval 
India. 7| X 51- ifflAorr, C^tdio, n.d. From the Author. 
BaltmSaitifl* J*t fi hides mr Tart mMi^val en G6orgie et en 
Armenie. ISJ x 10|, Paris, 1929- From Aerotu:. 

Benvcniste, E,, The Persian Religion- 8 X SJ. Paris, 1929- 

From 3ImTs, Gmikner^ 
ilhaudarksT, D- R,, Soime A^pect^s of Aneient Hindu Polity* 
9 X JJf/MTfs, 1920, From thr Hindu UHiversity* 
Bhudeb Mookerjii lodiaii CiviHzatioD and its Antiquity. 

- Easu-jak-nldhi, compiled la SaDskrit and tr. 9 X 5|- 

From ihe Anchor, 

Bihar and Orissa Hist. Gazetteers. Puri by L, B. S. O'Mallov* 
reviflod by P* P. MansGeld. IQ X T* Patm, 1929. 

From the GovmjmoM of Indio. 
Boyer, O., Contributiou a ITiistoire jnridJqne de la dynoatie 
babyloDietme. 12| x BJ. Paris, 192S. 

From Mi^ssro. Geuihner, 
Buchanan, F** An Aeciotiiit of the District of Fiimea in 1809-10* 
ed. by V, H, Jaekson, 10 x 7. P^T^nfl, 1928, 

From the B. and O- Beseorch Sodidy, 
Burma Oazetteeri. Shis'ebo Dist-* voL A, compiled hy A. 
Williamson, 9 x Banyoon^ 1929. 

From the frofrmmenj of Burma. 
Bumay* J.p Note am le nom dn Cap Liant. Siam Society Journal, 
vol. 25, 1929, 10 X Tj. From the Author^ 

Carterel, G-, The Barbary Voyage of 1S3S, 9 x Phikddphia, 

From Mr. Boies Fenro^. 
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ChaUenge i>I Ccotmi Asib., Tlie^ by A, Mfln-oiah. 31apf, 
10 X 6, Lojidon^ 1929* From iVorht Poiiriiiii>4 Prei^s. 
CoamaraswaiDyf A. K*, Catalogue of the Indian Colloctiona, 
Museum of Fine Arts^ lloatoo, pt, 6* L2 x 9, 

U^S.A^ Fram Uu'. Trml^s. 

Couibc&ux, B., Histoire Politique et Religica^e d^Aby^inie, 
3 vols* Paris^, n.d. From M* i^euthncr. 

Cqqt Rtudea aor le droit babyJouicD. 10 X &* Pori»^ 1920. 

From Afessrj* Gculhnef- 
Delafosse, M., La langue mandioguc et sea dlalectea L Intro¬ 
duction^ etc, 8^ X 1920, 

From £«de dea Lang ties Or, 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Ml^. in the Maharaja Serloji^s 
Library j Tonjore, vol, 1^-6, 9^ X Sj, Srirangam, 1929, 

Frofn the lion. J^ecrf^iarg, 
DumbelL P«i Loyal India^ 1858-1928. 9 x Zopzdou, 1930* 

Frofn Ale^sr^. Cofislable, 
DumezU, 0,i Le problfeme dca centaures. Bib], d'Rtndefl+ t. 41. 

lOj X 7+ Paria^ 1920. Ejchange, 

£eo]e Fran-^aise d'Extreme-Orient. Inventaire du fonda chinoia 
dc la bibboth^ue, t. Jp fade. 1. Hi X S. /innoi, 1929. 

Exchange, 

Finn, Mrs,, Palestine Peasantry. 74 X 5|. 

-Reminisceneea of Mre. Finn. 9 X 6. London, n.d. 

F rom M iaa Finiu 

Fmsefn H.^ Memoir of Gen. J. S. Fmaer. 04 X OJ. Lofidow^ 
1885. Fwn Mra. R. FT. Frazer, 

Furluni, G.^ Religionc babilone^-aasim, vol. 2f T miti e la vita 
religinsa. 8 X Bclogna. From ZanicheRi, 

Garden'd Bulletin, Straits Settlementa. Vol. 6. On Chinese 
Medicines by B, Hooper. 3!alay Village ifedieine by 
I. H. Burkill and Mohamed Hnuiff. 1930. ID X 5|. 

From ihe Authors. 

Gat has von Za rathnshtiu, Diep Ubeisetzt von H. Kazenizadeh- 
Iranochlihr. SJ X GJ. BerlirL-StcglitZj 1030. 

From Tramlaior. 

Ghooh, J.p Samkliya and Modem Thought. Si x 5i. CalmittOf 
n,d. From the Author. 

Gboafaalp IL Contributiona to the History of the Hindu 
Revenue System, 91 X Gi^ CalcuHaj 1929, 

Froppi ihe Uniceraitg of Caic^ta,. 
Goddard I D.j The Buddha's Golden Path, 7i x 5. Londoif p 
193Q, Ffojw Mtatra. Luzac^ 

Hakluyt Society^ 2nd Sor.i vol. 63, 64. The Besert Rente to 
India, edit. D. Cnrnithers. New Light on the Discovery 
of .lustralia, edit. H. N. Stevens, 9 X G. LnrtJon, 1020, 
1030, S ubscnplwn. 
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HArgrtiaveav^ H** Haodbook to the Sculptni^ in the Peabawar 
atiUKium. 9 X C0iciam, 1930* 

From Goveniment of India. 
Heads ol AdministratbELa in India and of the India OfficCp 
corrected to lat Octol>er, 192B. Qj x 6|. Calcuiia^ 19^29, 

the High Commi^i^fttr, 
HeimaiiD, Studien 2 ur Eigeoart indbeben Uenkem. 10 X 7* 
1930. From Me3^9. Mohr., 

Hitt I, P. K.p Onginfl of tlie Drtiiie People and Helicon. Columbia 
Untv. Or. Studies, 23. 9i x 6Jf. London, Nevf York^ 1928. 

Ff&rn Oz/ord Press. 

Hiiilte Studiesp 1, Manual for BoginneiSp etc.* by G. A. Barton. 

10 X 7* Partff* 1928. Frotn M, Gaithner^ 

India, Revenue Dept. Froccediags, lodes. 1819, 1821, 1822, 
13| X SJ* Ooiammundt MadraSf 1929. 

From the High Commlssiontf. 
Indian Historical Rccorda Comndssioo, Pfoceedinga, vol. 11. 
Meeting at Nagpurp 1928. lOt x 7. Cokuita, 1929. 

From the High OommissioTisr^ 
Karlgcen (B.)i The Authenticity of Ancient Cbineae Texts^ 
Bnll. Mnscnio of Far Eastern Antiqnitijes. 11x8* 
1929. FfOfn the Author, 

Laoustp Coufs de Berb^re marocBin, 2“* ed* liibL de 
rinst. des Hautea-Btudes Marucaincs, fc. 2* 81 x 51. 

From M, Getiihner, 

La \ allce Pousi^iUp L. de, LTude aux temps des Maurvas Histoire 
du MondCp t. 6p i. x b, Paris, 19i30. ' 

„ . t:, m From Messrs, de Boccard. 

MaeJer, r.p Troia conferences aur rAmi^nio, BibL de Volgafiaa-' 
tion t. 49. 8 X 5i. Farit. 1929. Excfutj^gt. 

Aliidraii Govt. Mujwiim, Bulletin, new ser. vol. i, pt. 1. Budilkist 
&ulpturca (rom oMr OoU Village. T. N. Kamachandrau. 

From the Gaeemmmt Maseum, 
Uababht^atn, Bhagavad-gitu, Vereca in tte lorm of hjinna 
by Mabiraja. 10 X 7. Barada. 1928. 

„ . , , From B. Hamhartlat, 

Mamndia Molian The Pogt-Caitanya Sahaiia Cult of Bencal. 

1 if 6i. ColctfMo, 1930. Ff&m the Vnipereitif of Caleuita, 
Maaoreteu dea Oateua die altcstea Huudschriften dee Alten 
Teatftmcnta, hetatisg. von P. Kalilo. 9x6. Leipsitj, 1913. 
1 - . u . , rrom Ihr. .4. E. Cinrfei/. 

I ^ ^<JCitedu, L'ancienne QatnOp caEnpngoc 

de foudJea 1927. UJ x 91. ParU. 1928. 

u- TP * . From Gevthner, 

Nanjundayya, and .^^anthekrishna Iyer, L. K., Mvaitre 

Tnbea and Castes, vol, 2. 9X6. Jiyaore, 1928. 
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Neelj A. Diivid-, InitiatiooE lanmiques. B| x 6, Paru, 1330. 

From the Aiithor. 

Ojbap Gatiti^ukata IlTracand, Iklitdhrakdui IphimtTya Banmlqti. 

3} X 6}. AUahabGd^ 192S, From the Ilindu^ani Academ^^ 
Pali Text TraoEL Ser. 16. The Book of the Kindnrd 

SayiiigBp pt. 5. tr. by L Woodward. 9x6. Lo7idrmt 
1930. Sobscripion^ 

Patrologiii OrientalLs, t. 21. Lc aTnassaire do Ter Isra^d, tmd. 

par G. Bayan. II J x 8. Pam, I93(i. hougfil. 

Pavry, B., The HeroiROE ol Ancient Pembp Storiea from the 
Shihntiina. Platea. 9 X GJ. Cftt/ibrid^e, 1930. 

From the UnivtrEity PresE. 
Piuajab CivU Secretariat, Press List of Records, voL 22, 1862-S. 

131 ^ ^1- Fahore, 1929. From the Jlirfh CamnmEioner. 
Quatrains of 'Omard Ktayyim, text witk EngliEh prose verskn 
byP^Rosenn 51x4}. London, nA. From Messrs. Lu^oc. 
RappfljKJrtp S,, Agada u. Exeges^ bei Flavinfi JoBephns. 10 X 
Tf ifiip 1930k P’rswi fAc Aofhor. 

Rise of the Sokoto Fulsni, being a pamphrase of the Infakul 
MaiEuri of .\!oh. Bello by E. T. Arnett, 10 x 7. 

From the Ll Oot:ernor N. Frovit^ces, .Yiycns. 
RobertH, Field-PlajsJial Jjotdp Forty^oDe Years in India, 2 vols, 
9x6. ZonJon, 1897. Boo^ht, 

Roat, E. R., The Katujre of Ccnscionsness, 9x6. London, 
1930. FiDiw Messrs, ((nef Norgale, 

Sabrvp M.p L'Empim ^gj’ptien soua ^ Mohamod-Ali 1811-49. 

101 X 7. Paris, 1930. From M. P. Gruthner. 

Saikghadasa, Vaandev&hindip ed. by Catmavijaya and Puiiya- 
vijaya. Prakrit, llj x 8. hhamogart 1^30. 

From the Editors. 

Sclijdtb, F.p The Currency of tbe Far East. 131 X 9 p Xon^foftp 
Oslo, 1929. Fraa Messrs. Lazae. 

Schrader. F. O., The Kashmir ReeertBlon of the Rhagavftdglti.k 
Pamphlet. Stuttgart, 1930+ From Messrs. Kohlhiimtner^ 
Siddhanta Bindiip tr. by Prfttaprd M. Modi. BJ x 51. 

" Bharna^r, 1929. From the Tranship, 

Simon, W.p Tibetiseh-cbinesbiche Wortgleiehmagcn. lOj X 7, 
^ iferf in, 1930, From Messrs, de Gmyter. 

Siren, 0.+ A History of Early Chiniisc Art, voL 3, I3x9i. 

London, 1930, From Messrs Bmin . 

Sketch Book of the lady Sci ShGnagon transJ, by Nobuko 
Kobayasbi. WLtdom of the East Senes, 7x5. Lotidon, 
1^80. From Mr. J, Murray. 

Stohonkinc, L , Mlnisturea indiennes du Mtisiie du Louvre. 11 x 8|. 

- - La point me mdienne h Fi^paqne des grmids MogUols. 

131 X 101. 1929. From Messrs. Lerouz. 

JHAT. JVtJT * 930 . 41 
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Susdma'niinA, L. L., J. Cow^Pfotectioo in Indin, 9x6* 
2. Maghfil Land ficvcnuc System* 7J x 5|. Ifadra^, 1927, 
H'oiiflj, 1929* fnm the AtHkor. 

Thomns, F. J., Was tbe Apostle Tbomaa in South India t 
Pamphlet. 

Thumb, A., Handbucb des Sanaknt. 1. TeiL X ZZet^el- 
het^, 1930. Ftom Afesara. C. TFinter, 

Titus, M. T., Indian Islum. Religious Quest ol rndia* 9 x G, 
Lontlen, 1930. J^tom Oxford Press, 

TounaeliofE, 1. P.. The Carcasses of the Mamwi ni.h found iu Siberb. 
Trans. American Philosophical gociety, vo|, 23* 12J x 9|. 

. Pkiiadelphiaf 1929. From the Fkiiosophicat SSoeidy, 

Lniveraity of Calcutta, Journal of the Department of Letters, 
vol. 19. 10 X CJ, Caiwtto. 1929. From the R^itlrar, 

Vaidya, Cmtama^i Vinayaka, Ilindu'bharatka utlrant. 7^ X 5, 
Benam, J929. From the Pvliisker». 

Vedanta-syamaataka, cd. by Dmeah Chandra Bhattacharjcc. 

^ 9 X &i. LtihorCt 1930. From Sletefg. Moti ftol Bctnorsi Doss, 

\ ebkata Humanayya, N., Kampili and Vijayanngara. 10 x 71, 
Madrae, 1929. From the Author. 

WarmiogtoD, E, H,, The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India. S x 5i. Camhridne, 1928. 

n rti ■ Bought from Camttfie Grant. 

Wegener, 0,, Cluna eine Landes- u, V^olkektmde. lUns, 9x6. 

ur From Meesrt. Teubner. 

WeilJ, «., Busea et r^ultata de la chronologic dgyptieane, com- 
plements. lOJ x T. Farie, 1928. From M. Geuthtusr. 
WilsoD^ Sir A. Thm Jllclvilic Papers^ Journal Centro) Afimn 
Swety, col. 18, 17, The Road to Isfahan, Asiatic HcTiew, 

Wolfendeu, S. N., On Ok Myit and She Polr. Burma Bescurch 
Society Journal, vol. 19. 12 X 9J. Bansaon, 1939. 

From the Author. 

tJutlines of TibetO'Burninn Linguistic Morpholouy. Friiie 
.*, P“Wi*ation Fund. 12. 9 x 6. I^ndon, 1929. 

W olfTOu, H. A*, (Jtescu’s Critique of Aristotle. 10 x 7. Cambridge, 
U.S,A., 1^9, From fiorvard Omixreiiu Prets. 

oii^, C. Mr., The Internatioual Relations of ^tanehuria, 91 x 7, 

V From Cambridge Univettity Freu, 

* ^ oiTStique au meyeu ago. lOj x T. Farie. 

From .Meiiere, Maieonneui'e, 
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Z^tschnft der deutschen mor^enMndischm 
N,F. IM. viii. Heft 1920. 

dimmer, II, Der ^VKonig der dunkkn Kaminer 
Bcgricb^ .1* Her Syriacli'Epkraimitjacte Krieg und seaio wdt- 
poUtLsclien ZusainmeiihkDge. 

RubcD^ \\\ Uljcr die Bebattea id dcD alien Upanisad’fl, 

Printz^ \W Eine sonderbare Bbagavadgita'Aliagabe, 

Rosen, Situ v. Thiolnuinii. 

M, b. Heft 1, 1930- 

Itaibovitch, J. Bic Petrie'acheii Sinai-ScliriftdentmaleT. 

Ahnjn&> K, Christlicb&a im QotaTi, 

SteiobrUcker, Dr. Charlotte, Islamische Buchcinbande, 

Balcke^ C. NeuciJ QWr H. F. v. Dies. 

Hcmpelp J, Rndolf Kitteb 
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Pi»T IV.—OCTOBEE 


The Decipherment of the Moscho-Hittite 
Inscriptions. 

Bt a. H, ^AYCE 

HE Btimbex of Hittite hlcroglypliic inscrJptioiiB known 



to ns him ijicri&ased consiclciiibly of late years. 
Unfortunately a large proportion of the texts is either broken 
or illegible^^ not infreiquently just where a complete text is 
most needed. Thanks* however* to our increased knowledgej 
it is now possible to comet former copies and supply in many 
misamg characters or words. The result is that I can 
now improve to a large extent upon my old attempts at 
translation ps well as correct mistakes and misreadings. 
Another result is to show that the fundamental elements m 
my deciplierment are correct; it is true that I have made 
many mistakea* as ia inevitable in pioneering work of the kind, 
but on the whole it was based on sound principles and a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the phonetic values or ideographio 
meanings I have attached to the characters turn out to be 
right. Those who wish to see the evidence for these will 
find it given in detail in my articles in the Proceedingi of the 
Soci^y of Biblical Afcla^ology. In mj present notes I shall 
give it only where the idenlifications are either new or 
corrections of thoae 1 formerly proposed. 

At the ouf^set it is now clear that the hieroglyphic script 
must be classified under several different types. First (1) we 
have the script as it is found at Boghaz Keui; only a few 
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specimeas of it are known anti these offer neither ^mmatlca] 
suffixes nor examples of a phonetic use of the characters, 
except iu the case of proper names. (2) Sccondlv' we find the 
Hama till to or rather North Syrian group. Here the 
grammatjcal sitfRxes apipear as well as phonetic characters j 
the chaiaetera themselvea have become more conventionalized, 
and some of those which are found in the later iuscriptions are 
not employed* hloreover, the “ wortl-divider ” ia only just 
coming into use; mdeed, in the earlier texts it does not appear 
at all except lor phonetie purposes. ^3) Thirdly comes the 
Cnrchemish or North Sj-rion group. Here the texts are usually 
well and correctly written—C I. .4 1, h, being an exception 
to the general rule—the “ word-tlivider " has coiue into uae, 
the employment of ideographs is restricted and in many 
instances their phonetic reartiing is attached to them. (4) 
Fourthly we have the Mer asb group, which includes Aleppo 
and the province called Tarkhundaa * in the Boghaz Keut 
tablets. Here, again, the “ word-divider ” is prominent, but 
the forms of the characters vary from those of the Carchemish 
group. {5) Attached to (4) is (fj), where, however, the script 
is of a much more archaic chameter and the " word-divider ” 
is rarely employed. (<}) Sixthly them is the Early Asianie 
group, represented at Emir Ghazi, Kambel, etc. Here, again, 
the wotd-dj\*ider is absent, and characters are still distinct 
which are confused together in the later texte, (T) Lastly we 
find the Tyanian group in which the script is tending to become 
alphabetic. The wonis in the later texts are carefullv divided 


It « wBrUi notico ihiit ths Lyct«. therns^lr« Trlcim-li, Grwk 
whe™ «th.. ethnic „ n, Hitlitc, to tlie 

.m. TT^mi-l, v.juld b* Iho equivdem of tfan 
^huin -ni. Ot Ih^ i„(. lirqaiin-tsmiwi. 

(people) of U ,0 T.rq«»os.city,” ,(the Mrr ,^.1 the 

^wTun^r b 7 "" ^ inh-bU*ni- of iho of 

Qt«L lo^npliotw of A,|. Minor. Ttr Trll Abmir in«riptioii ,ho«i ihst 

.t ™npf™ntal ia the JUero^lyphK to*i. by tl*o bo«l 
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from ooe imotlier -aDil tlie ideographic use of the cLaractera 
13 the cKCeptlott rather than the rule. 

Id all these forms of script by the side of the monumental 
writing we have a curatve script, distinguished by incised 
lines of little depth and frequently presenting reduced forms 
of the charactera. It is difficult to r$adj the slightly incised 
lines being frequently illegible. 

The Tyaoian k the lat^t form of Ifoacho-Hittite writings 
and belongs to a period when the Phrygian alphabet was in 
use, and iVlIta or Midos^ the opponent of Sargon^ bad already 
created his empire. Tu fact^ I believe that the use of the 
** woid-divicler in the Later texts was modelled on its use in 
the Phrygian inscriptions, though the Asianic alphabets 
themselves, like the Aramaic and Phmniciaiip had probably 
derivctl the idea of separating words from one another 
from the Cappadocian ctineifonn texts, where a w^edgo 
w*as commonly omployed for this purpose. In the Karabuma 
inscription which belongs to the Tyanian group the “ word- 
divider ** is still unknown. 

The characters were employed to represent more than one 
language. At Bogbaz, Kcui, the language would have been 
either Official Hittite or Proto-Hittitc, and the fact that on 
the Tarkondemos seal the goat's head represents 
(Greek Tpdyo^) instead of the Mosebo-Hittite is while the 
Indo-European ditm{s) takes the place of the Moscho- 
Hittite indicate that in Cilicia it was employed to 

expre^ a language allied to Greek. In the cose of the 3^Ioseho- 
Hittitc language itself there w’ere local and temporal 
diflerencca. The vocalization differed^ for example, at 
Carchemish and at Mer'ashp and the fact that the same 
character could denote ^ and yi and iciy while another 
{as in cuneiform) is at onoo and A* point-s to the existence 
of local varieties. But the determination of the vowela is 
still in an initial stsge^ and it is only in a few instanced that 
we can indicate with certainty the precise vow'el that accom¬ 
panies a particular consonant. The Assyrians, however, in 
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thcii tianscriptioti of Hittitc and Mowhian names experienced 
the same difficulty. All that we can say at present is that 
roughly denote a, t, u, and e. again, 
was pronounced as in English, and consequently could be 
represented by a vowel, while final s, at all events in the later 
texts and more especially before a consdoant (as was first 
pointed out by Professor Jonsenh teniicd to be dropped, 

The numeral | was u, or perhaps iki in its full form, and is 
accordingly used to represent the vowel ii. But at an early date 
it was confused with the oblique line\ , which denoted that 
the chatseter to which it waa attacherl had a phonetic value 
that was not its ordinary one. On the Tarkondemos seal, 
for example, it represents the Assyrian e, the suffixed 'ine-e 
"am I” being represented by [jff.. that is mi‘ pronounced 
me. In C i. A 6.6, the buirs head, ntt, is given as the phonetic 
equivalent of 11 ]]. Ou the other hand, the vocalic r after 
a vowel could be represents! by the oblique line as in the namn 
of CarchemUh, where the first syllable is sometimes written 
ha + oblique line, tbough it is possible that the quiver 
(ho) was really in its full phonetic form iar and not ia, and 
all that is iotended is to draw attention to the fact that here 
the character is used with its rarer phonetic value, In 
contrast with this, the numeral 3, kas (or, rather, kes according 
to C i. A 6. G, where its pronunciation is given as ie i>) 
with the oblique line attached m kti (Greek * 0 ) and more 
rarely he. 

Excluding the authors of the inscriptions of Western Asia 
Minor as well as those of Hamath and perhaps Mer'ash, the 
common title of those who inscribed them was Mosebian " 
or " Wiskian (Meahech). In the earliest of the Carchemiab 
inscriptions, that of Yakhas or Yakhnns (C i. A 1, 1), it is 
written Aft-is-KAX-ia-a-Mil-nJ-DET,^ and again (in 1. 6) 

I Tit* photagroph M KTcU M njr Qwn eopy ol tb* t«it La™ mi *fld npt 

# ^ wmot w<f thaold Lavr tLn luae 
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MISNAS “the Mo^hmu Sim- 
god In a text oi Kunfm (C i. A 11. b 3) we have MIS-3ft-t- 
*^Iand of the iloschiana while one of 
ImeLi (C ii. A 15. </ 4) gives us A/is 
A monument, now at Kaisariyeli ^ Ims on side J (I* 5) Tua-na- 
mw-DET, D,^ a-mi4s swordsman of Tyana 

(and) Meshechand again (in L G) J/i-is-ya-KAN-tii-ij. 
In the Bulgarmaden iueeription (M. xxxu^ 3, 4) we read 

n-u “ (I) the king of the realm, master of the tenitoty^ the 
Moschian, (have poured out winep wi-ai-n, have aet up (1) 
ati inscribed atone)corresponding to the Tyana text on 
the leaden tolls found at XEilah Sliergat (ASS. f. .Set?. 2) 
w-fftij is-^4ana-nii a4u~u Mis-Ktl-km-n-$ ku-yi “ (1) sole 
king of the reolmj the Moschianj have built (the fortieas, etc*)-” 
At the end of the Karabumfl inaeription (M. xlvi, 3) a ro' 
examination of the squeeze shows that the reeding is: 
KAWIS Tna-iiajjfi-ri-fcS DET* MISNA-si-[5] Trdn(a)-no-^ti- 
ni-iiS-MI ftfii-s S a-fu-wis Mi-u-kun-a-mHa) kuan^nd 
Tyauian king* son of the Sun-god, king of the Venetians 
Ip king of the ^loschiana, have erected the sanctuary It^ 
is probable that JIazaka the name of Kalsaiiyeh in classical 
time$ signifted "" the Jloschbn city 

From the name **Mosckian^" we Lave to distinguish the 
title and ami^his, which interchanges with the 

ideographic thief dirkman or swordsman 

(see, for example, C i. A 7. h 2 ; C ii. A 15. d 3, 4 : d-mi-s- 
kd-Or-s^ The discovery that cursive ©. 

represents M is due to Dr. Cowlej, and has cleared up many 


* Lewy in Atehiv fitr Onen^oTxhung^ Liu 1, p, S, 

» Wordniivjdcr.'" 

* Tha mune the McncliLilu ppUi^irateid U fur u Lydta Slid in thft 
GnB«n‘Li"diMii inHripUend. accordingly, wo find th* pto|>er namu 
Mofikhi&tL'Ofl, I^InakhiSn, Moakhim, n-nd Moaklio*. 

So on thft Nigdeh TOlumn (M. LUi) yi-U^a AQU-n ea Afa-a-R(a^j i-w-i-la 
a-inKt-tu4 ** TMs Atoao Kaeia* Iw i^r^ted in the t«mple (iiteraV^y liHgk 
pUc^) (being) ektef 4W£>rdnii3ui Lit. Mgb pringt. 
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their transcription of Ulttite and Moachian names experienced 
the aame dif^culty. All that we can sav at present is that 
Toughlj^ denot-a a, i, w, and e. li, again, 
was pronotiuced os in English, and eonseijuentlT could be 
represeotcc] hj a vowel, while final $, at all events in the later 
texts and more especially before a consonant (as was first 
pointed out by Professor Jensen), tended to be dropped. 

The numeral | was u, or perhaps na in its full form, and is 
accordingly used to represent the vowel«. But at an early date 
it was confused with the oblique line\ , which denoted that 
the character to which it was attached had a phonetic value 
that was not its ottlinarj- one. On the Tarkondemos seal, 
for example, it represents the Assyrian e, the -me-e 

“ am 1 ” being represented by [|[fH that is mi pronounced 
toe. In C i. A 0 . 6 , the bull s head, ini, is given as the phonetic 
equivalent of ]|[|. On the other hand, the vocalic t after 
a vowel could be represented by the oblique line as in the name 
of Carchcmisii, where the first syllable is sometiines written 
+ oblique line, though it is possible that the quiver 
{ka} was really in its full phonetic form kar and not ka, and 
all that is intended is to draw attention to the fact that here 
the character is used with its rarer phonetic value. In 
conttt«t with this, the numeral 3, few (or, rather. Jtwaccording 
to C I, A 6. e, where its pronunciation is given as Jte-is) 
with the oblique line attached is ku (Greek ko) and more 
rarely Jfre. 

Excluding the authors of the inscriptiona of Western jUia 
Minor as well as those of Hamath and perhaps Mer'ash, the 
common title of those who inscribed them was '* Moschian" 
or " Miakmn ’* (Meshech). In the earliest of the Carchemish 
inscriptions, that of Yaklias or Yakhaus (C i. A 1, 1) it is 
written J/i‘-iVK.Us.foj^.„i(^).DET.> and again (in ’l. 6) 


* Thif plioio^pli M Willi 
^ OB la the pahliahod text^ 
of the< K iulri^n fl, 


■i my own copy of tlw toxt boto mi' and not 
It li wmb cflrTKt W« ibouu IHTO Ih* name 
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^iJS^fAS "the iloscUan Sim- 
gcul ”, In li teJct of Kanas (C i, A 11, 6 3) we have 

" land of the ^loschkna ”, while one of 
Imeis (C ii. A 15. d 4) gives us il/is-i-A"dn-«{a)-lIl-tttt-DET. 
A monument now at KaisariyeL^ has on side d (L 5) Tua-na- 
mij-DET. D,^ a-mi~is " swortlsnian of Tyajm 

(and) Jlcahech and again (in L 0) Mi-u-q{s-KAK-m^. 
In the Bulgomiaden inscription (M. xkxu, 3, 4) we read 
a h]- AS is-s- iiajwi-s-jHi (fl) d-mi-s-miifa-m-is M is-KE-kas- 
n-iA " {!) the king ol the realm, mastei: of the territory, the 
Moschian, (have poured out ^vbe, have sot up {?) 

an inscribed stone) ”, corresponding to the Tyuna test on 
the leaden roils found at Kalah Shergat (ASS. h Rev. 
u-mis u-mtm-mi a-tH-is Mia-K^kas-n-s kti-yt‘ " (I) sole 
king of the realnit the Moschian^ have built [the fortteas^ 

At the end of the Kurabuma inscription (M. .vlvi, 3) a re- 
eiamimtiDu of the squeo^Eo shows tliat the reading b: 
NAWIS Tua-vam-n-u DET. MlSNA-iJi-[s] 
ni-iVM.1 atu-s S J/t-iS-lon-n-iflifa) kuan-nd 

Tyuniau klng^ son of the Sua-god» king of the VcnctianJ 
I, king of the Moschians, have erected the sanctuary It^ 
ia probable that STa7.aka the name of Kaisari^^eh in classical 
titues signidecl "" the Moseliian city 

From the name ” Moschiua '* we have to distmgTiish the 
title mmkas and ami^kus^ which intorchanges with the 
ideographic “ Chief dirkmaii" or ” swordsman ” 

(see, for example, C i. A 7. fi 2 ; C ii. A 15, d 3, 4 ; 6~mi-s- 
a-mis-ku-^^ The discovery that cumiveGDf 

represents kd is due to Dr. Cowley, and has cleared up many 

^ Lewy 'm .4^1^ /ar Orkntforachang. iii, i, p, 8. 

* WoninJiviclrr.'' 

■ The TUimc of tho ^[aficlii&iLi pcnctnitod aa fi^ Ai Lyclia And in tba 
Grsco-Lydilui irweriptipaA, Accordingly^ wa flad the praper n.anea 
MoiilduAiicM, SEoakhl^tiH. MoakhioA, niiil Mo&kfaoff, 

^ So on the Nigdch colnimx (M- lUl) yi-it'a AGU-a et Kn-a-7t(a}^M t-M-i-Aa 
q.mi.j.ttt.J IhJa KikiiAi Loa eracicd in the tnmple high 

place) (being) cht^f s^ordjmttn''* j.r. high piijHt, 
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difficulties.) Since amis means awordsamn “ [more strictly 
" rlLrk-man *’), the sulfix ot -stm will have a superlative 
aenee ; cf, the Hittite mili-skm “an eunueli^p A-mU b 
literally “ man of the dirk Whether its initial vowel, 
however^ is really a word signHying “ man ” in questiomble. 
At all events, the simple vowel a frequently takes the place of 
the determinative of “ man The latter in the earlier 
texts ia usually depicted with a “ word ” issuing from the 
mouth, and there seems to have been a verb a^i which meant 
“ to speak “ {see M. 1, 5. AGU-« es-mt q-n 

The atone I have erected, thU gate-way 1 have 
dedicated " ; on the leaden plates of Assuc the verb is the 
Hittite fmmi and appears in the variant forms d-i?u-wt{a)- 
yc-mi (c I), (/ 1), {c 1), 

that ia nuttkiye-mif the initial ideograph being 
merely a detcTininative), 

Poh'^hony was naturally a chaFactenstie of the script^ 
which was employed to represent more than one langnage and 
the eharactera of which wete pictogruphio. Efforts were mada 
to counteract the ambiguity which arose from this bv coupling 
characteTS which happened to have the same phonetic valuea, 
and sometimes by adding ideographs which denoted the word 
intended to be expressed. But in fiome instances the 
polyphony was liuo to the confusion of two charactera 
originally distinct. Thus the two pictures of the boot ^ and 
leg fed I were originally separate as in the Emir Ghazi texts; 
the first (Ml) leprcaented "the earthor "hind”, and 
accordingly had the phonetic values of cr^j^ vii^ ui^ and 
probably othera as well, while the second was m, pi, fri. 
In all the later texts III has the values of both signs. The 
cursive forms gf the characters repreaenting the arm and 
hand have caused extraordinary confusion. The upright arm, 
for example, was (ia), - father^* “ lord." but it came to 
be confused with another character which had a wholly 
different origin. This depicted the double-edged axe ^a =3 
ka, ga, which assumed various forms in the cursive script. 
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and finally tH3came indistinguisiiabk bom alia. We find itj 
for example^ in the Hi3hme of "the Rivcr'land” of 
iis-ka-d-ifu-nii-Qti.^r Timtiakaa, which 1 belbvomuat represent 
Damascus (C li. A 12, c 3). At Palaaga (M. xXj *2) in the 
name of Ga-me-i-ir (Gimirri) it lias become and it is 

poasihic that the same chamcier is meant in ASS. e Rev. i, 27, 
It can be written not only horiMntallj* bxit alflo verticaUj 
and setni-veiticailjp like the hand holding a dirk 
fNA + JII “king"" (ttfltnts or generally alteTnating 

with aifc« and atn^ hnt also used in the Carchemish texts with 
the phonetic value of The dirk had the phonetic value of 
wiij- and coosequently carae to be superseded by the knifei 
the determinative of "cutting”, which accordingly assumed 
the value of mi, mu being reserved for the picture of the dirk.^ 
The original value of the knife was h\ possibly also mtfi; 
hence jt interchanges with li in M. lib I and 4, There were 
two forms of the knife, one with a straight and the other with 
a curved handle; in the later the latter was confused 
with the seimetar^ which also had a curved handle, but the 
phonetic value of it is unknown to me. The determination 
of the value of the double axe^ which interchanges with C^* 
is due to Dr, Cowley's discovery of the value of the latter. 

The dirk is frequently used to express the firat syllable o( 
Misnas " the Suo-god ” (Greek Masnes, Manes, written 
3Tasanes on a Lydian coin]. But the name is written in various 
fashions, sometimes with and sometimes without the picture 
of the Sun. Tljus we have Mis-ni-s wie-t-is “ my Sun-god”, 
as in the Hittite texts (C i. A 6. 1), Mis-n-b Kas-i^h 
" Knsian Sun-god ” (C i. A 2. Ih MlSN-n-i-i [C i. A L !)« 
J/ij-ii(a)-jtunna-5i-in i/^5-n(o)-ji-i-i7i AhlE “city of the 
Sons of the solar priests (and) sons of the Sun-god ” (C ii. 
A iS.d 4b MlSiNAyi-m-^U~i “ in the land o| the Sun-god " 
{M. ii, fi). At Emir Ohazi (11, 1, 4) under the winge of 
the flobr disk is on either side the ideograph of " king "" 

^ StVp for example, M. XJLXiit I, coiaparod 

with M. v'u 2, 
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$ttrinoimt«d by d m '* high heaveQ I si also appi^ata 
uadcr the ceptrc of the dJak aod above the solar column ill 

the middJe of which is a picture of the sun, the columq itself 
fitending upon Ml ** the earth ”, Between the tdeogiapha 
of *■ king ” and the colonm we have the first sellable 

' being Tepresented by the dirk standing upon a quiver ot 
«ut stone («i). The whole reads of (or toj the Sun of heaven 
and earth, even the Sunfgod) the supreme king The same 
" edjcule ” is found at Yasili Kay a near Boghaz Eeui, 
where it is aculptuzed behind the head of the god Attja, 
Another similar “ edicule ” at Yasili Kaya is put in the hand 
of the priest-king, but here the place of the central eolunm 
with solar orb is taken by the figure ol the piiest-'king himself 
who grasps the handle of the dirk in one band while the place 
of i« ** heaven ” above hU head is taken by the ringlets of 
hair of the Sun-goddess. (For the picture of the latter, which 
ifi used in writing the latter part of the name of Milid ot 
Malatia, and which therefore seems to bo the borrowed 
Assyrian »7f«f “ goddess ”, see M. xxxii, 1. The character 
also appears in an unpublished fragment from Carehemisb 
which reads: .., WM-ff[a-]tei [3/i ?-] ILlTTI-s ..,, perhaps 
'■ king of Milid ”0 

Polyphony was assisted not only by the confusion of 
different characters with one another, but also by the use of 
parts ol a picture in order to express the whole. The bead of 
an animal, for example, takes the place of the animal itself. 
The first pliable in the name of Tyana is sometimes denoted 
by a chariot, or rather two-wheeied car (e,g. C ii. A 12. h 2), 
sometimes by the body of the car, sometimes by a wheel, 
sometimes by the driving b<»iTd (e.g. M. mdi, 1). The head 
of the beifer (nd) ia generally carefully distinguished from that 
o the ox (omi', mf), but in carelessly written inscriptions we 
find It occasionally confused with the latter. 

A a occura from time to time in a common title of the 

Moscho-Hittite kings. This is “ great", “ lord ”, which in 
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C ii, A 15 b * * 3 ia accompD.Qif^f| hy its pboaatio equivalent, 
the exact readiiig, hy rbe way, wbieb I bad asaigtted 
to the ideograph in the Proc. SBA^ long before the diacovety 
of the inacriptiori in question. Samctime^s the title h ^rritton 
AKUNI n^fUa-yi-^ (M. xxxiii, % where I formerly supposed 
the nd to iTUirk merely what T have called the ngglomerative 
usage of the Moscbiao scribes who enJeavourecl to avoid the 
ambiguities of polyphony by doubling or even trebilog 
charaetera which happened to have the same pronunciation. 
But in view of the fact that the Moschian word oomaponds 
so closely to the Phrygian al-enam-hv&&^ which has the same 
signi heat ion« I am iiicline^i to t hint that fid here has the 
value of If the compound possibly meaning lord of the 
people ” [Greek Xaos). In M, xvi, 3, however, we have 
AKCJN-ufln(a)-o-[ii}n{o)jt-a-i, i,e. fihimnanas. 

Separate from akunn- b ** a stone more espceially 
" a suctkI stone It b always employed in the inscriptions in 
the sense of a bo^^las. The name Agusis (C i. A II. b 1, etc., 
C ii. A 14. i I cL Annah of Arctietolog^f ii, 4, p. 173) would 
signify “son of the b*etyP", The AssyroBa by Ionian epic 
of Agusaya, the North Syririn Is tar, discovered and translated 
by Professor Scheil, would have been that of “ the child of the 
sacred atone Her consort was AgusimJs (Agusi-wis), whose 
image seated On a throne, borne by two- lions and an eaglo- 
bended man, was dbeovered by Hogarth at Carchemish 
(C ii. B 25y The inscription on the akirt of the deity ceada : 
**Thk godb pboe (Hano-fnfa) of the divine *4^-AGUSI-mi 
I (y-a-wib-fl) have made for the people of Nina (Ninus vetus) 

. . , May ^Ignsimb bless the land ” (Mlna-Mo) (G i. A 4. d). 
In C i. A ] L & 3 and ehewhere mention b made of “ the 
sacred ox-horned column " otma^bah '^of {J^-GUS-b-st- 
mi) Agusimbwhich w'as toado of hewn stone ” (KAT-ika- 
I^TI-jas-n!i"(o)), and the name of the god occurs again in 
M. xi, 4 (*4^11-51 AH). In the Tell Alimar inscription {Annah o/ 

^ Xh^ niifni^ ef " the goddi&fla Agpjca ii foiud in ad iikictffjjtjDn 
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u, 4, pL sxiviii, 2) A^imta is called “ the Tyanian 
[god) and is asocLated with 

Tarkua, king of the gods (UAJf-i-ia-j NAWIS-m-i'i) and 
the deikiea KLTANNA-A^Ad/-KUAN-itfi?i-KUAKISj as well as 
with Kam-nii-d-it, who is depicted at TaaiJi Kaya (Ko_ 16), 
while “the ^loschian god” who is also depicted 

at Yasili Kajn [No. 14), follows next. The name of Agnsimb 
is represented by a serpent Lat. anguk), followed by 

the bsety! and mi-s. At Kizil Dagh the lull name b 

expreasod by the figure of a serpent with (FQ m<t Or mi 
attached to it [Ramsay ami Bell, Thmisatid and Churches^ 
p. 510+1, I), Sinne the deity here forms part of a triad, the 
two other raembera of which are Attys and Tarkiia (Bandcs- 
Hadad), Agiismiis must have been regarded as a goddess 
correspondLng to Mama at Emir Ghazi. Elsewhercj however^ 
as at Fraktio, the name is applied to a god whose name Is 
written Affit-u-mi for Agu(s)mi. The bietyh it tnuat be 
remembered, denoted both the male and the female deity. 
In C ii, 2 the initial vow'el b written after, instead of 
before gu in accordance with a practice, first noted by 
Professor Jensen, of Kometimes aOixing a prefixed vowel, 
more especLaJly if it is a, to the character which represents the 
sylbhlc of w'hich it b actually the prefix. In C i. A il, a 5j 
we have BET. X-ku-AGlsSl-mi4n as on the atatue+ but a few 
lines further (fr 3) the name Is written .4^u-GUS-iVnii(-«). 
A common phrase in the inscriptions is a-gu-kwn-gi 

[C ii. A 14. % C i. A 6. 9, etc.) I am priest, 1 am priest 
of the bsctyl Cb the name of the North Svrbn city Bit- 
Akukania (Luckenhill, Reayrds of ii, 24). 

It flraa in the neighbourhood of the Tabals. 

The king was also usually the high-priest, the citv being a 
Hierapolb or Ilqly City, and oonsequently coultl have tbe 
determinative of god " m well as of ** city ” or '' dUtrict " 
attached to it. Tima we have (IJ)ANA Karkamis “ tbe divine 
Carcbemieh as well as MIA or NA " the city " or “ district 
of Carchemiah”. "The Holy City” was denoted by the 
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compound a compound of tua»i> “priest” fiepro- 

i»entcd by the priestly robe) end miya “ city ” (C ii. A 15. 

A 14. fl3i Kb.013IIYA-A^an(fl)Wffl^^ iL v, 2, 
vi^ 5^ 6, wtierc the leading seems to be miya-kuit-ni-Sy cf. 
miffl) htams ka-a-uri, M, I, 5^ and ASS. g. Rn\ 2^ Acr-KAAll-o- 
KUANlMIYA-i^fan-MlA. At Pruktin* 31. xsx, ’kve find 
Ku-ana-mna-DET. “ Holy Country "). 

In the Tyanian group of texts Imm takes the place of 
MIYA “city ’^ Thua we have Aa-KAMI-a^twaH-JIlTA 
{a. Rev. 2)/KAin-Ao-wie^-3IIYA-AT/^jn (b,2), U-ta-ka-m-i 
“ city of Hyde ” (g, 1). Kami^ is related to 
"^Mortresa” (11. xxxi, C 2, whence the 

name of the classical Kamisa)^ and denoted a “ fortress- 
town It corresponds to the Greek in Asianic 

namea like Henuokonie^ Esouakome^ Laptokome, Bekokome 
{Eamsay* HiSlorical Geography of Asia Minor^ pp. 412-13). 

Ip the Mer'ash texts the priest-king of Tarkhundassa is 
described as Tarkami-kamia “ of 

the city of Tarkamos who must have been the ancestor of 
the royal line. In one of the Hamath inscriptions (3i. 

B 3) the country is termed “ the bnd of Tarkamos ” 

which the name of Name- 
kamis “ Xamiab La substituted in another text (M. iv. A). 
According to Tiglnth'pileser I Xame was the tiame of a river 
near Serisaa on the western side of the northern Tigria, 

The Moscho-Hittite empire succeeded the older Hittite 
empire and is that refeirol to by Solinus (xli.t) i “ Cilicia 
antca ad Felusiimi -^Igypti pertinebat, Lydiis, Jledis, 
Armeniis, Paniphylia^ Cappadocia sub imperio Citicum 
constitutis/* The IfoAchians seem to have been one of the 
chief of those “ peoples of the north “ who, about 1200 b.c. 
destroyed the older Kittite empire and occupied eastern 
Asm Minor and Northera Syria ; in fact, if we may trust 
Solinus they made their way to the south of Falestine. At 
any rate, they attacked the Egyptian territoiyi whem 
Ramescfl III micceeded in defeating them and ao saving 
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Egypt from tho northern bfirbarians. TiglAth-pileser foiuid 
the J^Ioscfai in occupaticin of what had once been AaaiittliLO 
territoTT in the upper regions of the EnphiateB, and, m wiU have 
beep seen above, their luime appears in most of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic texts. Their chief centre and capital appeaia to 
have be«ii T^ooa, At one time their power extosded to 
Malatia, and so comprised the old kingdom of Ekanl-galbat, 
Kanos of Carcliemlah, for example, calls lumaelf " lord of 
Melid ** (C I- A II), Another priest*king of Carchemiali was 
*' ® Tyaniftn of the land of the Cilicions, chief ewoidsman of 
Tyaua ” and “ lorfi of Melid " {/lAtrf-ItKin-e-i'mial'uana-tf'Ni-W 
AlUS-a-MH-yi-s^ifl-a Twi-una-nt'XIS'S'^tiiia , , . nJtunos 
; C i. A -I, a 2). Similarly in M. xi, 3, ‘‘the 
Corchemishian bigh-priest" is entitled ‘'the Kesian king 
of Tyana ' (Ttfano Acs-^'s). On the rocks of 

Giiiun XSiyas Khsttu-kuanis (" Priest of Khattu ”) ia “ lord 
of Melid, swordsman of Catebeniisli ”, “ ^loschian king in 
the land of the Veneti ” (,1/iS'kaa a-na-miyft TFana-ti-t-MI- 
DET,, Olmstead, Traitls in fke A'enTPr East, p, 33). The 
Gurun texts must be a record of conquest. The Tysna group 
of texts belongs to a much later period ‘ the earliest o-f them 
(M, xlvi) on the rocks at Kara bu run seems to imply a conquest 
of the district by the ” king of Tyana ” (11. 2. 3), as it begins 
mth the words: “This place 1 have occupied {ya-n me «(«)- 
XA-m) being king of the city of the fortress town of 
Kamisa” {kam-mi tfia AanJ(ro)‘MlA-m«^i MiYA-a), Sinos, 
king of Sinasmia ” (cf. Siuis near Kaisariyeh, Hamsay, 
p. 272). 

The \ eneti, or Evstoi of Greek writers, who left their nam e 
in that of the city of O^vara or Venosa, play a prominent 
part in the Carchemieh and Tyana inscriptions. Thus in the 
inscription from Carchemish, now in the .:Vshmolean Museum, 


mDiu-zaanian " cLcub^-dijtrict 
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we liavq Tra-wflfia-l^ ANA-fl^/a-o-is {iraitoftois), which U 
written Fra‘n(a)-\\ AS X-tu^e-mis-yi, Witru!tue-tiiiayf.j in a 
^vnnizin text (^L xxxiiii 3)^ At- Citrclieinhsh wc flii rl expr&3$iojis 
like O'OTtf Trane'ft-if '* A Venetan by race ” (11. li, -1 ; ef, 
Ci. AM.aSJ; r«crji(m.n(aJ lil-t-DET. WAXA-fi-isi 
MI*t lIIYA'inS-iil-at-tiajMi-lII-i J/t$-i-Xwji-R(a)-lIl')ni(d)>i 
IV AXA'f(»W"lII-wji(a )'0 A V enct&n of Tynna, sk Vonetiiii of 
Hierapolb (Koaia ?), a Venetan of the IfoscUatis *' (C ii. 
A 15. <1 4), So. too, at Ivriz (M, xxxiv, A 3) Thias, soa 
of Uwinias,^ b called (f Qltu lord in the coiintiy 

of the Vencti ” and at Tzgin (H. xix, 1, 5) “ lord of the countiy 
of the Veneti ” (imia irffMa-fa-a DET. at-la). One of the 
leaden rolls of jVssut has “ k-ing of the Midas-city, of the city 
of the V'^eneti of the Veneton land here . , . of the Veneti " 
(ono (or fliu) .Ifi-fiia-ME MIYA-<i VVAXA-i/ano-ari-yaj 
WAXA-«e-(aJfi‘-ye-is-jnfl.niia . , . WAXA-o/i-wtb-o), It 

follows that in the eighth centurj' b.c. the dbtrict of Tyana, 
the city of Mita or Midas, the opponent of Sargon, was that of 
the Veneti. At an earlier date their territory would probably 
have extended to Masaka. 

It will have been noticed that in the Carchemish text 
(M. xi) the Roine of Tyana b coupled with that of the Kesiana 
or Kosinns, the Kasai or Kases of the Byrantine writers, 
also termed Xosin. According to C i. A 6. 5. 7, the Moscho- 
Hittite word for " three ”, las, was pronounced Jhiis or Aes. 
Hence in M. xxxii, '2, we find it written Ke-yis^ia Mu'-a-NA-na 
the land of Kes . At Carchemish the more usual form was 
KoamnafflJ “ country of Kes " {e.g. C i. A 6. 3, Ees-infta 
aAu(iii>ni “ for the Kasian lord ”, but we also find Kaais 
{mism Kesis, C i. A11. i 1). In the early Asia Minor inscriptions 
the form ia A'u-«-i-(wiw), (M. 1, 4, 3) " laud of 

Keisi ” or “ Kuiai ", I found the same name on the original 
atone of the longer Hamatb Inscription in the Constantinople 
Museum (I 1) ; here the reading b: flA-«m-n(aJ-[Bo]-o-yi-s 


* Or Swiiiiu; tlw corroapondiiig ii Oiviat. 
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yff-A'^flii-fiA-DET* XAWIS MEYA-d 

mia a-na in^^r of Yakhan, king of the city of Hamath^ 
king o£ the land of Kms The King of Hamath^ to whom 
the moaumetits belong would ^ therefore, ha ve come liom Asia 
Minor. I sec the sani^ title iindec the form Kiisana “ Kasian ** 
in the Biblical Chuahan Rbh'ftthnim, king of the River-laud 
(Judges iii, B). The HamathJte king is called .4r-a/i-mi-ti]-(j) 
and since the first character may poshly be used 
ideographicallT for the full w erd ari^ jrtstead of phouctically 
for the syllable be may be the Biblical {SemiriKed) 
Rish^athEum.^ He was ** king of the ^fu^nans ” or Amorites 
" in the city of Xanas the w ater-goddess, where he was 
also priest of **the high-place of the b»tyl by the river in 
this land of the river of the xMunians {M. VI, 3, 4). 

Nanap also written Xinap is represented ideographically by 
the picture of a well or spring (JL vi, 2,5. Xx\NA-nc ATi-unn- 
UAX-KL\4X-MT-jMns-iyw-mia-o "The Hierapolia of Xana \ 
cl. 31. XXI, ip where it has the detenninative of a winter-baain)^ 
In 1914 I pointed out that in C j, A M, b S, the name of the 
goddess is represented by the head of a home^ the water- 
horse of the Highlands and the Greek hippocampus. Here 
w'c read: KAXA (or NINA)-ne-^i-j DET, Ahr-ia-mt(a)-w ) 
iVd-ana-^ XAXA lho^we-head)-a^-^?^KlI)ET. A'AaJ-KHALMl-mi | 
ffli-awa-5 [ XxANA-nna^i-fl-'ffira DET. XUf^kXj-KlLlL- 
NANA^i-* ** the Ninatian god of CarchemlEh: i.e. Xanas 
(or Xinas) of Xinas^ in the land of the Khalmisians : in the 
bnd of Nanas Nanaa is (termed) KUAN-KaLVL We learn 
from Ammianus Marcelliniis and the Life tf Ap<iUQnitts 
9f that in the classical age Carchemish (Jerablus] 

was called Xinus, or, as ArmnjAtius terms it by way of 

^ In xsK 'Ati ia tlko MEM cf the goddeM who if furihcr fyntbolhed 
by a Un\ [like KlifJiulf}, and Mrrapomii to lha of tht' J^orth Syrtfn 

AraitMto inwiptfiOEui. AcconLLrig to H>Tant. j.p. iifti 

ril^oii ■■ god ■' In Nwth Syria, On ih& othor hsnd, tbo knilv had 
the- Taint of O' u well i» mu *□ tbat ihe roy*l naiq^ i*^ld be rwl Ar'attin. 

* In C r. H. a 4, tho hor^a'i bead, with tha wing of Ptgaiio« Itho ajmbol 
nr diTimty]^, a oxphunod by 
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distinctba from Nineveh, "the old Nlnua " (Niims vctua),i 
Ninas, Kanos, the " Water-city ”, will have been ita sacred 
name. Ifencc the inhabitanta of Carcliemish are frequently 
entitled “ the Ninatians " ; e,g. C i. A 4, d ; A'oyt NANA- 
Me-in ua?Hi-n “ I Jiave made the Nination god ’* (Aguaimis) ; 
C i, A IL 6, “king of the Nitiatiana " fNAKA-rte-ri-m). 
In C i. A 7. y I, Xeisia in stated to be “ priest of Nina ”, In 
the Hamath inscriptions (M. vl, a, 5) the city “ of Nana " 
must be Hamath, and Nanessoa vras a city of Tyanitis. So, 
too, in ASS, d 2, Tyanitis is describ«l as " the land of the city 
of Kina ” or the lioly Spring, while in g. 1 wc have Tu-van-is 
NlNA-lHSKA-fMa-ji(aK-H-nic-ff KAMr-:HE U'dHBrt-sj-jnij 
“ Tyana the twofold city of Nina and the Snn-god, of the 
A’^encti" {whence the alternative explanation of Tyana as 
"the Chariot-city” and as Tna-na “the twofold town ", or 
possibly " town of the Twins ", that is the Water-goddess 
and the Sun-god). On a Hittite seal {Af, iliii. 8) round the 
figure of Fegasos, the wingcrl horse—the symbol, it most 
be rcmcmbererl, of Nana—runs the name of the owner 
iVrt-«flo-in-w, Nana(3)bis, and on the other side of the seal we 
have the winged " king of the gods ” figured like Assur, with 
thetw'o divine names attached to him " the goddess Khalmis ” 
(identified in the CarchemLsh text with Nanas}, and the god 
Aramis, called king of the gods” in the Ooicbemishian name 
Aramis-sar-ilani published by Professor Pinches, and " lord 
of earth, supreme over the 9 gods " at Carchemish (M. x, 2), 
where he is eoupled with Khahnis and the king states that he 
has planted his sacred vine-tree (i‘sw no a). Amobius tells us 
(Contra Geatrs^ v, 6) that Nana was the daughter of the 
Phrygian river Sungatius {the name of which is repeated in 
that of the Sagum, the modem Sajui near Carchemish) and 
she became the mother of Attys through gathering the 
pomegranate of Agdistis. 

Am signilied “ water ” in Mosebo-Hittite and in the pluml 
' So, too. rbiluolnitiu in his ii/e of Apollaniitfi of (jUEji 
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can be used in the aense of “ river{C i. A 11. c 3^ ne-M 
Khul-a-na-i-^U-'TJtiQ “ the river of the land ol Khulann 
prehably the Khiilaya or Pj^TamuJi of the Bogha^ Xeui 
texts). But we also fmd 7n-mis and m-nas^ The special 

word lor river ", however^ was li-ras results from a 
comparison of C ii A 15* % ^dth liiie >1: sco also C Uh A 12, 
3.^ The Greek which has no Indo-Enrdpcau 

etymology, rojiv perhaps be related; Tethys was a 
goddess like Nana. The word explains the phonetic com¬ 
plement of in the Haniath texts, where " the River- 
land ” is ivritten DET. TETI-^i-na^ (II. iv^ A, B), Cf. 
M. xxij 4f TETI-fj(?)-itdnH A commoii title of the earlier 
Moschian pdnees is that o( king of *^the 9 Rivers e,g. 
M. X* 4,5, “ lonl of the 9 Rivera, who lovea the 9 sanctuaries ” 
(KjV-MES). The title comes dowm from the period of the first 
Hittite empire; in KUB. xv, p, 30^ 58, 59, wo are told that 
9 birds and 9 Loaves of unJeav'ened broad were oSered 

to the 9 Rivera and in a previous passage of the same 
tablet (2S, S) mention is made of 3 birds being offered 
“to the 9(sacred) springa ", In 31. xlviii, 1, 2, we read of 
“ the 9 (sacred) horaea [y^jrais or corresponding to 

“ the 9 lands of the Sun-god at E^ri'Kdi (1 do not know the 
reading of the name of the bttcr city). 

The two charactcra ni **water*' and tciir 

“ river " came to be oonfounded together; hence the use 
of the second with the phonetic value of and ni as well 
as the signification of water The same misuse of " water ” 
for river" is to be found in EnglLsh geographjTp The 

^ Am <|J[ fctid me* roiuitaiitiy confoundflil together in the 

Inter texte. TbEy nrt boih drHTc4 from thu euse pircILognipfa ftnd the 
■HQnd ought to be n Bopwte ehnrfMtcr ^ W this Eleached bud Ihmidng 
n npect oS thumb, 

* See C ii. A 12. 3, wh™ - tho rirett*) of the Ri™.toira of Kin*'' 
aw mentioiiw 4 i. The finjEre nniDo nppc&ri to bo iwribed ot ooo of 
Sehliimbe^r * naif (M. xb 17); on noother Snl 3) the plAOeof Nin* 
U ti^n by thnl of tbs SuD-giML Bow the nmne wii prDiiOEiil«a I do 
ODt topw, CouM ii luiTj tecq Ibe eity of X| which plmjn m Um m pftJt 
m the EgypUnn mordj t 
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idao^Tfipli of “ wat*t-b^in ** the place of 

TEXr, more especially wbere ti “ weir' or “ spring m 
meant. Hence ita employment phonetically for nis (C i, 
A 4. a 2), Blit a spring waa mare correctly represented by 

** Wator-baain ** was asmii/as in Mosohian 
(M. i* 5; xx^^iv, C 1), 

The water-bowl could In? used Id place of the water- 
baain. But in tbb case the inscriptioa on the bovrl (il, i) 
seems to indicate that ita plionetio value was k^mi. At any 
rate, where determi natives are attached to it, they are always 
those of land ” and “ place " (MI, MIA). And it k found 
before the uame of a god when, elsewhere we aliotild have a 
word like kami fortress ”, 

But the reading and conae^juent identiAcation of many of 
the countries mentioned in the Moschlau tenets atU] aw'olt 
discovery. One of the countries, for ejEauiple^ frequentlv 
named in the Carchemish and Mer^ash texts ia denoted by 
what appears to be a conventional representation of the eacred 
tree. In one passage only is a due given to Sts phonetic 
equivalent. In C u, A 15, I, a text otherwise distinguished by 
the numerous instances in which ideographs are accompanied 
by their phonetic equivalents, we find the phonetic 
complement fa or H attached to it, and in the middle of it 
what xfl apparently intended for qa, ka^ If so, we may conchide 
that the name was Kata-T^imi(a), This would certainlv 
be the Eataonia of classical geography, the Qode of the 
Egyptian monuments^ 

Imeia or Tatnlis^ (C i, A 6) writea; " I am Priest of 
Kh a lm i s , my Sun-god , , , chief of the people 

of AVan(?)-Hmi (Iran and the people of 

« i, , kanus (*-flBii-hLAMl'-#jiiii-4aN^MX-i}, The same two 
names reenr in the Tell Ahmar mscription ii, 4, 3, 4) 

and We Icam from the Bogcha inscription (M, li, 1) that 

1 Aftordin^ to Strabo (lit, I) jta rhiot city vm Kcumoim, no tbot it would 
corttepand t-Q tbo KiaiUWwllio or tho HopI 

* Cf. ihfr CiOoiio lULDietA '^Ifnos 4Dd 

JOAS. ooToaiut 1930. 
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both coiintTi^fl bordered oa tLe Hah^, nortb ol Tyana and 
a little to the west of Kaifiariyeli and Mount Atgffiius; there 
was a time, consequently, when this part of the world was 
under the same ruler as CarcheniiBh, In C li. A 15. fr, 
Imeis IS '* Priest in the kjiJ of the TarkianSr in Carchemish 
of the Khalmissians the Kbalbaba of the Aramaic inscription 
of Pananuuup of Yadi (l.S),and Yadi is named in tie inscription 
of the Mer'asli king (il, lii), who describes himself as 
“ belonging to the eitj' of TaEfcamos, priest of the Meriaab 
region, son of Maraistis, higb-pric^ of Yale ” 

In the second line of the text the name is written /-o-if-fsi- 
ifi-DET.Jp and at the end of L 3 y^i-tL . . * Yati is the Yaeti of 
the Assyrian texts. 

The name of Kataonia may perhaps be the equivalent of 
the Greek (in I at all events^ 

in/o, hfii, signihed "to cut stone"; C i. A IL b2, 3, 
kuam-mi^ GV-TA-lca-ti^iii-f/{$ " temples of hewn stone 
GU-TA-wis-ili-wua "cut stone budding"^ GU-DET.^j- 
" 1 cut stone”, KA-i«-ti-JIPyiVifiia “the hewn 
atone biuldmgft (of Aguaimis) ” ; JI, xxxi, C 2, GU-DET.-fl- 
TI-i(l)'^t-m " 1 have cut stone ". 

In one instance we can trace the lino of Mosoho-Hittito 
conquest. The earliest of the Corehemiah texts is that of 
Ya-khan-a “ the llittite aupreme over the 

land^ the Sun-god who b the divinity on earth (lit. hercj 
ydfneyb) of the Tarkiau Moschkns in the kingdoin of 
Carchemish " (Acir-i'a-KA(N)-jfti'ij wd-jin-u-I)ET»)A Yakhans 


* ITE, MI VA, may iw4 id-cographinUy (Jut inBli?«d of paftwyi# 
VB sboiild «*d yiB MiYA-jri# bektnginif to city"* The divinity 
okiniMi by the kmg ia nilected In the firat w^rd ol the ituoriplian whew 
fljTPfi I un ig 4Xpre($3cd. by thei winded ttun witii ih-pi eagle's hc&tLg tint 
■ymbol of ttwi Sun-gotl S^idiilArly In C ii. A It* b 1, the Ilftin* of Im^ 
U written Witk iJie mnEiia HymkK4, and bi C L A fl. 8, wo Iuto an d-AMt 
IFd-MiI kuu ■'* Thig lor thfr VehelJiiit gwaidjanun bo h^" m ud* * ■, whom 
ASIE 10 tbo^^ft^lo.bo&dcd tnui, K1lowhER!i in the iUOo phnuto ilutwi lof 
tho \%IU€ wo hi-ro tlw uruBi ; e g* C i. A 11* n 0, oh ami-i aiiMlYk 
TTanolf tuf«; 51. ad^ ktiwi on On^ "‘'Fat tho owordinmn 
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gave hifl name to the kingdom of Ya-khon-na ** land of 
Takhan”, north of Hamath, over irhich the namathito 
ting *^’atimiji claimed rule (M. iii-vi). We fimt hear of tie 
name ui the Aasvriaii inscriptions of the ninth century B.C., 
when the capita] of the country was Bit-Aguei. In earlier 
times it seems to have formed part of the temtoiy of Aleppo. 
Yafchans, therefore, must have lived before the age of 
Shalmaneser III, and have conquered the country to which he 
gave his name. Possibly the Agusis of C ii. A 14., C i. A 11. 
and the Kelleldi text (.daptofs ii, 4, p. 173) was his son. 

The Kirsh-oglu Inscription (hi. vii);—This ia the only 
Moscho-Hittitc text yet discovered in the territory of the 
Kbattlnu, who adjoined Yakhan on the north. It reads: 
(1) A(M£I)-o-nu’» , . . . , MIYA-o ga-mi-a (?) 

Un-fa-nas DET. il/»s-n(a]-9 , . (2) KAMI8 

arT-w-mf-imo o-faw-s ASMrA-»n(a)-ftiK iu-KUA^io i-w- 
t-(i nn>*3lE'i yi-mt-a’ffti aitin-ni-^ifi ; “ [ am . . , the 

mighty one of this city, the Sim god of the land of Unqi, 
the foundations (?) of the fortress of Unqi (and) the priest's 
Instration-hasin (in?) the temple-court of the high-piace 
I have built (and) erected; this place I have made great," 
The character after ya-mi is douhtful and may be iTi ; 
in this case we should have to read o-SlE-ya-DET. isiV. and 
translate: “ Mighty one of the city, supreme over the land 
of Unqi, the Sun-god.” Unqi is wdl known from the 
inscripUoHs of Tiglath-pilascr TIL It is the modem Umq, 
the valley plain of Antioch, the Amiqu of Thothmes III’ 
which TomJdns identifies vith the classical Amyecs Chmpua 

I Hu™ made. Making it, (btiidB) m Vcoetui bj otwin/' *' Sironbinun ” 
i» hen teptneniHl the iBcing Icga which «L»wiie» mtenhuigD with 
amu. At ICavB tho tweke neing “Cbt^bauts” follow the hiigh- 

prieet (M. iifvii. A.) uid tJio weapon Ihov carry la th« Egyptiiui ihn-pttS 
In thn AihMatcaa Cawhemhih test, on the other hand, the iFnihol ol the 
armed dereodeni oi the fortnH ia a dasger aivl the oamti the armed 
Priwt. O-rni;!, IB litaraUy " dirk-manJh Samothraeo Jt may ho Rated 
lb* Corybaqte* wetw hii]* in number only.—In iqy copy of the original 
Ite ch&rt4!i4lr whuih loH^wi Itt, bot mid. 
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and the modern Ameuk Kfui near Antioch. In an im- 


publmLed Carchemiah inscription we find (1. 3) 



i4iwi-K_AN-ifl-ij-win-RrT-* ""in the land of the Amiiasiana" 
or Lowlands The name woold have been borrowed from 


the Semites. 

For see M. lii, 5, where the wotd is wnttca 

in-mi-MLyttf, and is followed by KA^IIS »kis Mis-M-DET.- 
miu ** foundations (?) of the fortress of the Moaehlan eitj 
The determinative of o^inm is here represeJited with water 
Bowing into it. The ku (or of hio^miia ""place of the 
priest " is also represented by the numeral for lOOj as in many 
other passages, e,g. C I A II. c2, jtii^iro-KUANA-JIL( 
** Hicrapolis 

The Bowl Inscriptions:—M. i, 3, KU^ka mUn GU^- 

me-M ya kamin DfST.-TariTj-JILt i-yit-iM a-tu-is a-i hi-yi 
lA~Khatiu fl-M a^Nti-niix 

ia-KE-s-mw uyis-i-mm DET. A^AaMOIALllI- 
DET, Kar-kn-mi-is} This work having ont in 
atone (even) this bow], for the high-place of Tarkus I the king 
have made (oven) Is^Khattn the kingp the sword-boarer* 
king of this land, providing water-basins for (1) the high- 
place of the god of Khalmissian Carchemish/’ 

has the determinative of n atone-cutter's ** squarcr 
la-Khattu is the Ua-Khitti of the Assyrian texts. In the time 
of Tiglath-pileser 111 there was an LVKhittj, king of Tuna, 
usually identified with Tyana, but more probably written 
for Atn-na " Royal land The name signifies "" Supreme is 
Khattu Kesmla seems to mean for ”, but it may be "" of 
the land of the Eases ” ; cf. M, xxxii, 2. For mia iu " this 
land j see M. 3, With lAofe-fiies “ providingcf^ 


GU 


ta H ^Tiii 3, 

*1 

?• 


taj" copy or ilu origiaA] tiit wo MbDuid r»d 
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SI. xjLtin, C- the king^ fumishiiig a throne, have made a 
royal $cot, being king of the Tyaniaoa " (T«-Miin-tn 
fWijf), where iffmiiFt Bignify “ lomiBhing ” or something 
Gimilar. It is madj years since I pomtecl out that the usjnc of 
the country governed by the Sfcr^oeli kings must be read 
Khflle-Klialka (adjectival Khalka-mig), " Cilicia of the 
Halys/" i.c. the nortliem Cilicia ol classical geography. 

ASS, T<ifel 3:—Ml FA KU-ka-mi-in Ear-mi-tA-s 
TiiTka-hi7fi{-mi-n{a) DET^ Ttir{t{i)-qa-ml-in a . . . ‘' Hero is 
the work which Kannis [Made] belonging to Tarkamos of 
tbe land of Tarkus [the king 1] ", Owing to the loss of the 
end of the inscription it is impassible to dotermino what the 
exact sense of it may have been. 

The priestly epigraphs at Carchemish C L A 7* *p j ; 

B 7, a 

(i) ; Is-ka-iri-9-mi~s [ yi-ius-^^ | Tarka~KAUhmi-u-g 

** The attendant of Isiamis (ifi) this one \ tliis (is) Tarkamiua ” 
The ta oI hkawu-mis is written ni by mistake as is shown 
by the epigraphs g and h, which read and 

Isi-ka-mis. 

(j) ; gi-is-mi-a-yilYA Na-i-is4-k KUAN-nt-i-j Nini-ye yi- 
me-A tA-s-mi DET.-KUJlKIS yi-mc-i-i lSr(?)-mi-s “ Here is 
N^is (or Kuisk) priest of Nina (or Kana); 1 am priest, 

1 (am) the ehief (priest) lA-mi ** I am ia found again in 
C i, A 6. 7 ; “ Swordsman in the land of Tarkne, in the land 
of Kata, in the Khalmissian coun^, the place of my Sun-god^ 
the city of the god, am I," Elsewhete we have is-tni and 
i-is mi. Cf. the Hittite es-mi, Greek «Vpi. The word goes 
to prove that the boot had the phonetic value of mij as wed 
as ift and bi (pi), and also, probably, aj^o or ayi " land 
h-mi must be distinguished from es-mi '*1 made**; which 
is usually w ritten 

1 C i, dcnctM Hog^rtlL C&rcAtmijth^ pL 1 {JDI4); C U, WooUtf And 
lAWreflit. pt. ii M. = CorpuM 

InsCriplionttm NMitranm. (1900^) ; ASS. ^ Acidrw, 

JnK^nfiin nti/ au* Jmr (1924). 
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Further Arabic In^riptions on Te;itiles (III) 

Bt a. r guest 
{PLATE Xtl) 

rpRE preceding article of tbk b in tho Jmirmt for 

p. 400. ilr, A. Ebbcrg of New York has 
kiddlj supplied photographa and desciiptioiis of the foUowing 
Fatimid piecea m his collection and authorized their pubUoo- 
tion, aud Mn S. Flury lias been so gocnl as to give assistance 
in the decipherment of the msoriptions: — 

No, L Collection No. 1356. 

Fragment of a garment of rather fine Unen, 
counting 56-7 warp threads to the inch, with a band of tapestry 
woven in dyed and undyed linen thread on the warp threads 
of the Unon, the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
the excavations at Pnstat. 4| X 13 iiichea. 

The tapestry hand containing the inscriptinii is of an 
inch wide, the height of the letters being the width of the band 
and the colour of the letters dark green or black linen thread, 
the ground licing of iindyed linen thread, 

Ji/iscnplim. 4}l . . . 

’ ’ 'Jfc Ojj 

TmnslGtion , — * , , God, the ]iIercLru], the Merciful. Power 
cornea by favour of God and his friend 'All. Abu el llasan, 
on hb people be favour^ Ez ZlLhir . .. 

A.H. ilMir ^A.n. 1021-1036. 

ifcinori,—Abu el HEUiian *Ali Ez Zahir, Fatinud Khalil^ 
TCigned between the years mentioned. The inscription 
clearly refers to him. The formula is an unu^al one. The 
repetition of er Rahman where er Ha him would be expected 
may l>e a mbtake on the part of the weoyer. The character 
of the script and the style of the inscription are peculiar. 
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Xo. 2. CoiiECTioK Xo* 

Ik^riptiotK —Fragment of b gann€ait of fine linca, which 
appears to have been glazed, counting 64*5 warp threads 
to tlie inchj with bands of tapestry woven in colcuired sitlcs 
and undyeii Jinen thread on the warp thnsads of the linen, 
the weft threads liavTng been withdrawn. From the excava¬ 
tions at Fnstat. IQ} X 191 kiclies. 

The upper band of running dogs or jackal-Uke animals 
u , v pf w'jde. On a dark brown ground the aninmls 

ore alternately in black of very dark blue ailk outlinetl in 
tan ; and tan outlined in black. The central band of animals 
between the inscriptionR ia the same as the upper. The 
letters ol the inscription are black or very dark bine on a tan 
ground j about of isch wide, the height of the letters 
on the ground is from to of an inch. 

Inscription, d j * * j 

^ -^1 

-^L^Vl JjJ\ ^[*1 k] <<lme 2jf 'i/I 

^ ijf^ ^Jc- ^U]l CLd)U-« 

TraiislatmL^ , . . [haa no] partner. Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God, ^Ali is the friend ol Chnl, God^s blesaing be 
npon them both. Victory from God and His friend bo to 
Abu el ^lasau the iniajn cz Zalur U Vx&z DinalMhp commander 
of the faithful p blcsaiug of God be on hLs pure ance£dor(]ine 2 ) 3 , 
Onlered to be made by the most glorious vizier, the sincere 
and special friend of the commander of the faithful ^ Abd 
cl Q^im^ ^\ii ibn jVl^mad, may He make him (the Khatif) 
glorious through him and strengthen him and support hinip 
in the factory of El [Q (1) , , 

41S-427 =A,n. 1027-1036. 

It will be noticed that the reading of line I is 
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continuetl in line 2 without iaterruptioa, eo that only the 
ri^ht-Iiancl portion of the Lti^ciibed band is wanting. To 
jndg^ from foTmuk^ on other examples^ eiglit or able wonla 
^T€ miSssintf from the beginning of the iaficriptioii and about 
the imme nuinijcr from the corresponding part at the end. 
The missing words at the begiiming weie probably — 

. > V . . ji' v-Cii p. J| 

(ace JRAS.^ pp- 3^7; Xoa. 10 and 11). and those 
mining at the end, l^ides supplying the name of the place 
of manufacture, would doubt Ic^ have stated that the work was 
tarried out by a particnlnr subordinate official and have given 
the date (see the copies of similar inscriptions given in 
JlaqriEi^s ed. Wiot, vol, ilip pp, 213^ 214). It appears 

thus that between a third and a quarter of the mscribed 
band is wanting, and its original length when complete may 
Iw estimated aa betw'een 29 and 2G inches. The reading 
“make him glorious” h* very doubtful, but nothing 

better suggests itself. The title of the Khalif cannot be 
made out completely, but there La no doubt as to his identity, 
for hia name is plain. Thnt of his miet, who is better 
knowTi by hi® appellative El Jarjari'i, fixes the date witbin 
the limits given. This inscription, when compared with the 
Abbosid ones recordecl in the pi rt of Maqrizrs re (erred 

to, shows that in certain respects the Fatimida did not depart 
markeilly from the formulae used by their predeccasore. 
The word lirdz, which has been translated “ factory has 
this meaning as a secondary one: a Hrdz was a place in 
which iirdz was made, and iirdz In the primary sense was 
a particular description of woven material usually one 
displaying the aovereign's mark or device in the form of an 
inscription, like the Inbric under consideration. For the 
varbuH meanings of the word and for the iirdz as a government 
institution and in general, reference may be made to a fuU 
and excellent article on tirdz by A. Grohman in a recent 
number of the Encycloj^ia {if Islam, and ako to Professor 
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Wict'a edition of M^iqrizs'a {voL iii^ p, 214* n. 5 i p. 32S 

and index), which seems to haYe escaped the atteatioa of 
Professor GroLnmn and would have supplied some additiotis. 

With the aid of these antboritiea, it can be shown poartively 
that tir^ was produced at the following places iii EgJ'pt:— 

1. In the EJelta: ^Vlexandria* Dabtk, Dainietta, 

(apparently thus and not Baii.sha)t Tinnls, and Tuna. 

2. In Upper Egypt: Ansina, Ujhmunain, Bahnaai^ and 
El Qnts, 

Probably at Fust at also* under the designation of 
ML^r, though this depends upon whether Mi^r is to be taken 
for the towTi or for Egypt. 

Of the Word loUoiring tirdz in the inscription^ all that is 
left h the initial letter, preceded by the definite artide and 
tinpointed. TJiia word waa probably the name of the place 
where the stuff woven. Its initial letter, as can be seen 
by comparison with examples in the body of the mBcriptioiit 
may be either ^ or p or ^ or J. El QaLs ia the only name 

in the list given above that begins with one of these tetters. 
But tirdz stuff may well have licen made at places besides 
those with which the sources referred to enable its manu¬ 
facture to be associated, and one of these may have l>een 
a second El Qais which was ait uated to the ea^t of the 
Delta near the coant and is knowu to have produced 
garments. Another may have been El Faraina, though it 
dose not seem to have b^n a very important ceotn) of 
weaving. The name of this town^ alao* wonld fit in with 
the inscription. 

If the wotd following (irdz in the inscription was not a place^ 
name* it seems pietty sum that it must have been. aa 

halting the required initial and actually occurring on an 
mscription similar but a good deal earlier. 

Shortly, there is groutul for supposing that the stuff was 
mode at El Qaiis in Upper Egypt, but the fact cannot 
bo proved. 
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No. 3. CoixECTioK No. 1382. 

Description. —Fragment of a gurraeat of fine linen gauze, 
with bauds of tapestry woven in coloured silks on the warp 
threads of the linen gauzes the weft threads having been 
withdrawn. From the excavations at Ftisl^t* 11^ X 
10 inches. 

The upper band ia ^ of an inch wlde^ tho Centro containing 
birds and palmettos with geometrical scrolls, all in tan on 
dark purple and green ground. The inscriptioEts are in blackj 
the height of tho letters being from ^ to of an inch. 

The lower band repeats the design of the upper somewhat 
enlarged, as its width is IfJ inches. The purple groimd 
besides the letters contains some scrolls. 

Inscription . — Line A. 

Line B. *>. 'Jt t> J— 4 >, CJ, - ■ 

. , . J1 

Line C, w • m Am ■ , Aa.1 j 

<^JU * * . 1 p\ <UL fl. [VI] 

* • * 

Line D. jw#1 ^ iir'i 

. . . hr V! aJIjIj dr_^lLjl j ^iJl 


Translatwn .—Line A: . . . God, blessing . , , [Aid from] 
God and victory soon for tho servant of God . *. 

Line B ^ ... ibn Muhammad ibn El ^asan ibn "Ali iba 
*Abd , , . allali el. . . 

Line C: ^ ^ ^ and victory soon for the servTLiit of God . . . 
Ma^ndd . . * d itniim El Mustan^ir billhh Conuiiander of the 
faithful [bluing] of God be on Idm and on . . . 

Line . El Mustansir billih Commander of the 
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laithMp blesaing of God oi!i h\m and on hm pure ancestors 
and his sxiost liable sons. Fiirt of that whJch . . , 

IMU.—JLU. 427-137 1033 - 109 &. 

Itcmark.—El Mustansir, Fatimid KhaUf, relgoed between 
the years mentioned. There are in the Soutli Kensington 
Miiseiim three other fragments inscribed with bis nacner 
and a piece of the same sort without name but bc^irlng u date 
in his reign is known also^ {See JRAS^ for 1906^ p. 393^ 
and for 1923^ p. ^107.) Tlie preseot inscripTibu calls for 
btessing on El Mustansir^s actiiai sons and one of the other 
inscriptions caEs for them on hia expected sonsr The limita 
of date couldp therefore^ be narrowed^ if the dates of the birth 
of El Mustansir's elder sons could be ascertaunsL One may 
wonder what the scries of names in Line B of the inscription 
can represent, Allowance being made for spaces,, it would Beem 
that eight names must have been included p and as the line 
is defective at the bcgmijing and end the series tnay have 
been much longer. It seemsp prima facie * ludikely that so 
long a genealogy as eight names on such an object can have 
related to any one but the Khalif himself; and even though 
the vexed qucdtioo of tho descont of the Fatimids might now 
be regarded as having been settled ^ there would be considerable! 
historical value in such hrst-rate evidence of the lineage 
they claimed for themselves as an inscrlptioii on one of the 
royal garments %%*oiild give. Among the varioufl genealo^es 
asaigned to the FatUnids, there is one that includes a aequenco 
MuKamuLEid ibn El Hasan ibn *AJ| as in the macription 
(sec Wu$tenfeld, Geschi/Aile der Fafimidc^i CkaUfen^ p. 13). 
In the genealogy, the ancestor before 'All ia Muhammaidp and 
in the place o( thk name the ins^^ription mads *Abd . . . This, 
however^ h not conclusive proof that the inscription differed 
from the gcnealogj\ for *Abd may be the beginning of 
^Abdall^bp used m its bteral seuse o( set^^ant of God and 
followed by the name. 



The Origin of the Arabian Lute and Rebee 

Hr HEXIlY GKOBGE FARMER. Ph.D. 

" It ifl tnuialy in irapcct cif miuicml butninient^ t|u,t Eumpt 

i™ indebted to the Ar&ba, M I blYff pointed out Ifljitiy timpfl ka 
pFKnrmrt 0 / r^l>i Aud In various artieSe^ in tho 

£iu^jftl^piudia BrilnnnUa.* The thtcE of thcH jiulxuments wert tbe 
Aud ths mbab^ wkicb^ bowever^ were only mtroducpci by Iho Arabia 
not inveot<!d by thf^in ; they themAelrei indted Acknuwlodge tbsir 
imJiibtedfifita to Persia in thls^ respect."^—Iklitis KatbJEcn ^dkleBingtrR 
Ij Eumpian Mnncal Thtor^ Indtbi€d to lAe 4rebt T fo 

/njCiuflCf ofk Mumh^ by ff, O* Bttrmtf.* 

I MONO the iDstniment^ of 3ilediaet^l Europe that con- 
^ tribute mo^t to the progress of the art. of music the lute 
and rebec staud pre-eminent. That they wrere btrtMiuced 
into Weatem Europe bj the ArafM* is genenillv admittodj and 
for that reason the questiou of their original adoption by the 
Arabs themselves is of eome importance, espociaUy m ^'iew 
of the statements of ^Vm Schlesinger; not only in the above 
e^rtract, but in the works to which she refers us. 

The Lute 

1 did not suggest in Tuy monognipb that the Arabs were 
tho “inventors ” of the lute and rebec. What 1 said was 
this : ** That we owe the lute f Arab. . . * and rebec 

(j\r*ib. rotufr) to the Arabs, la gcnemlly admitted, and, 
indeed, their names and constructioii tell of their origin/* * 
By this I meant»as was fairly obvious from w^hat bad preceded, 
that the Arabs were respunaible for the intfoduetiou of these 
iuatniments in Weatem Europe, The antiquity of the pear- 
sbape^i lutc-like iustrument is generally accepted nowEdays^ 
mainly owing to Mias Schlesinger's own researches. Indeed, 
the Arabs themselves acknow ledged the antiquity of the lute, 
seeing that accottlmg to I bn Khuitla^bih they refer its 

1 IflhX 

» lUh ediUoa. ]»00-lU 

* JSes. 

* Sm JMAS. l&aSR p. 32. 
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LIITE AN‘1) REBEC 


” invention " to Linnak,J who is the Lamech of fJimow, 
where we read of his soa Jubal aa “ the father of bU ituch as 
handle the harp and ongan ('(^ 06 )*'. The same 

authority also points out that the tnaiority of writere attribute 
the lute to the Greeks.* It is clear, therefore, that the Arabs 
do not altogether " acknowledge their indebtedness to Pereia 
in this respect " as Mias Schlcsingcr says. Onq writer, Abu’h 
Fills (d. 1331), does certainly suggest that the lute was 

" invented ” fn the time of the Persian monarch 

^pflr I (241-72),* but. it is more likdy that the word 
‘'introduced” would be preferable in thk case, Bmce 
It is not imprebable that the instrument that ^phr 
“introduced” was a woodm-bcllieil lute ('tJd = “ wooil’’), 
known to the Peraiana as the barbat* which was an improve¬ 
ment on their skin-belUed lute of the rubab typo. SSsaoian 
art of the fourth-seventh century which is Mill preserved, 
shows us this finrAo^.^ 

The general statement made in the ^jic^fopacdHi BritaRniea 
that the late “ was adopted by the Arabs from Persia " is 
also not strictly correct. IVhat was adoptcfl frem Persia 
was a particular tv-pe of lute as we shall see later. In p«- 
I^mic days the Arabs throughout the peninsula posscsBcd 
the lute or lutoe, under the names mizhir. tirSn, and 
m««o«ar,* That the mirAur and the were distinct tvpea 
of lute we know from several authorities.’ The other mlniea 
may have merely regional variationa. 


AL-Hu udf, Prai ric-i fl(W, viii, 
* Ihid.^ p, 


te%llAill.irQa Tuna ■ Kta.iinr tn m ™a j j 

. fcl A^tci*Jan,Ua, SZ-3. 

word. (Se^ If' ^ J’’* 

&ii>^ (/*rccwr«n „ jasi j,' “(f • Utfr wnnl. Mu» Sehlf»uig«r'* 


^ton, TTMMurta nj tht Ortu 
c/ Muau^, 2 ^ 

’ M&. 003. fni. ] 3 ^ y 


(Sod ed.), Sll. 
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In her FTtcursors of the riWm Fmnity, Misa ScblcdRger 
telh na tlaat the Arabs bcurowcd the lute from the Persians 
in tliia wke' l — 

** The Arabs learned to Imow the lute _ * ^ from th^j 
Perainns at the end of the eixth centufj^ vrhejck one of their 
nnmed Al-Niwir ibn al-Httrit Ji ibn Kalada was 
sent to Khusmu Farwbi to learn to smg and play the Into ; 
through him the lute was brought to TUecca,” 

My critic does not give her authority for thia Btatement* 
although we know it iu apite of that. It wa« derived from 
Carl Engel,* who borrowed it from Kicaewetter.® The proper 
version of the story is to be found in Ibn Khurdadhbih. and 
it reads aa foUowa * 

" In the 5DDg the QursiA only knew the 

until AKNadr ibn ai-IJarith ibn Kaktb returned Iroin a 
deputation to Ab^Jraq to the Persian king (Hsro) in Al-Hira, 
where he had learned to play the *ud (lute) and the song 
that accompanied it. When he returned to Mecca 
he taught the people [these accomplishmentsj and they were 
adopted by the singing-girLs {qaindty^ 

It will bo observed that Ibn Kh urdadliblh does refer to 
the jlralis in gencrah but merely to tho Qurai^ of Mecca 
adopting this *ild which AbNnd^ had introduced from Al-^ira. 
Fnrtherr the account doe* fiol say that it was a Persiau lute 
that was brought to Mecca, nor that had learned to 

play rt from the Perakus. Ab^ira was the capital of the 
Amh Lfil^mid dynastYj which acknowledged the Persian 
king aa ^ii£emin. One famous Persian king, Bahram Qhfir 
( 430 - 8 ), was notually sent to Al-Hira to be educated by the 
Arabs, and wsia taught music also by them,* 

* r- ^01- 

*■ A lyt^eri’piivi af InsituminjL* la the South- 

KftttiMgion Hfumm (1S74}, p. 60. 

* Munh dMf Anx^eTp Rh 

* opi cit.* rUt 03-4. 
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J^iL^niu Pana'Tjs h not m^ationed id Ibti Khurdadhbiti^a 
ficcount, although it is probable that the vbit was made during 
his rcijsii (590-023). Further^ the account docs iio# say Uiat 
he was " sent ** to this monarch so as to Icam ** to amg and 
play the lute ", He went On a political deputation,^ ,4l-Na4f 
was executed by th^ Order of the Prophet Muhammad in 624, 
and it would seem that the dcptitation to Al-Hlra took place 
prior to the deliverj^ of Sura, xxj6 {u-6 ), which ia one of the 
Jlecca aurat dating from 610-22,* Probably AI-Kadr'a 
vi^ ought to bo placed earlier than 002, 1 , 0 . prior to the 
extinction of the Latdiinld dj'iiasty in Al-Hjra+ when the 
relations between the latter city and the Persian court at 
Ctesiphon were cordial« At this period the fame of the 
Persian minstrel Barbad or Barbud was commanding 
attention,* 

The PeiGian lute wag adopted much later according to the 
chronicler, Iba al-Kalbl {d, 763) teUs ua that the first to make 
a lute ('udj in Al-Kledlna wag n musician named Sa^ib Khathir 
(d, 683),* At Mec^^j about the year 684^ another musician^ 
I bn Snraij* was playing on an *%id made after the fashion of 
Persian lutes al-fur4), and it w'os said that he waa the 
first in Mecca to play Arabian music on it,* This lute, copied 
from the Persian mstrumentg. was clearly of recent adoption, 
and would appear to have been introduced by the Persian 
workmen imported by 'Abdullah ibn ul-Zubairforhis building 
reforms in 684, If tbc Persian lute of I bn Suroi j was a noyclty 


^Cf, Ibn (WiiiUinfeJd edit). 191-2. 

f r " rroTi^nr u. s5, 

Jearnpd athpr thing* hemdm mum^ mi It wan the 

V Iqjeudfi. ll^^l ht 

rou^l Wt. ihal Eandtrziii]i^ u '* iillu tatra" 

* sx. 104. 

■p H M KhIujQi. Ppr other fortna □[ ihc ^kidc bw PtofFMO? 

^K*Uon w,tti „ .bovo U b, Uic 


* Tii, iSa, 

* dl-A^m, i, OS, 
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in Mecca, wLich it eeema to have been, then the lute, 
introduced by Al-Xajr eighty yeare before, was simply an 
^Iruqkn iuBtmment. 

We are distinctly told by the author of the Kiltlb aUskSm 
(d, 967) that the Persian lute continued to be favoured by the 
Arabs untU the time of the fataous Bagdad Jutanist Zalzal 
(d, 791), although the old Arabian lute called the mizhar. 
and probably tbe ‘Iraqian lute, also had some vogue. It 
was ihikal who introduced a new type of instrument, a 
‘‘wonderful lute" called the 'inf al-dMSi.^ A little later, 
another musician of Bagdad named Ziiyab contributed 
some bnprovemeats whilst at the court of Hariin (786-809) 
and again at the court of the Andalusian sultan ‘Abd- 
sl-Ralim^ 11 (822-52).* Since it is highly probable that these 
improvements found their a-ay into Western Europe, it seema 
ad^'isable that we should inquire what these improvements 
were. 

The name of the Persian lute, barhat, is said hy .^Inliammad 
ibn .-Vhniiad al-Khuwirizml (fl. 970-97) to have been given 
to the instrument because it resembled “ the breast of the 
duck’’,* or, as Majd at-Din Ibn al-A(hjr (d. 1210) says, 
“ because tbe player upon it places it against bis breast," * 
The pte^lslamic poet Abid ibn al-Abras (siith century), who 
sjwnt much of his time at Al-^tra, speaks of an instrument 
with “ strings stretched over a hollow curved sound-chest * 
This would appear to refer to either the Persian or ‘Iraqian 
lute. Aazid II (720-4) having asked one day for a description 
of the barbat was told that “ it is hunchbacked " and “ lean 
of belly " (i.e. flat-bellied).* From these descriptions we can 
recognize the familiar vaulted back of the lute, but eridentH" 
the instrument at this period had no eepurate neck, because 

^ ^4JT^4i2AdBr, T, 24, 

* AI-MsttqarJ, 3foi. .DjfB,, i. 4il; U, IlS-lS, A^akdt*. if, K4, SO-7. 

* ijtSr, i.V. 

» Thtt Iftaiui t,J 'Ah*i ft. dni/ ft. nl.rufti,-/. Sir 

Chxu, L^ciN. is, 5. 

* *Iqd iii„ 

m 
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the whole thing, from the nut dowuwftids, uppeats to have 
been made in one graduated piece, probably hollow 
throughout, aunilar to the ^lleconn and 1 lad rami wlneli 

1 have describetl elsewhere.' The Persian lute shown in the 
Sa-saniau art work (fourth-seventh centuries], preserved in 
the British iMuscutn, boa an outline which strongly suggeata 
this.® 

Zubiars invention " in the ‘tid wan probably 

the sulwtitution of a separate and parallel neck, sobd 
througliout, and n eeparate sound-cheat, just as we have 
them in the modem instniment. There are fairly good reasuiia 
for this assumption. The Arabic lexicograjihera tell us that 
there was “ a apeelea of fish ’* called tho This fish 

was “ slender in the tail, wide in the middle part, small in the 
head, resembling a ftorAwf ns we are told by Al-Lai|l| ibu 
Nasr (eighth century').^ Further, we read in the T^j ai^urm, 
that ‘'the bnrhtit, when long, not hrnatl, is likened to thU 
tiah, and this fish to the hai^t ”, Tliis ” slender tail ” of the 
fish called the sfoiMut is cindently the parallel and sepnratc 
“ neck ” of the ^ihbSt lute (‘Srf The lute 

delineated in the eleventh century (?) silver Imwl from 
Mesopotamia in the Kaiser FTicflrich-iluscum, Berlin, shows 
a parallel neck.* luitcr Saracenic art also Ijeara this out. 

The Penilan lute of the time of Barbad or Barbud (sixth- 
seventh century] was strung with four strings, n» wc are 
informed bv KhSlid ibn al-Fayyad (d. oo, 71Q).* With the 
Arabs, the lute had four strings in the time of Biir ibn 
Marw'sn (d. 094} and Vazid II (d. 724). ‘ jVl-Kuidl (il. ca, 874} ® 

• JKAS, in29, p. 4M. 

* DikUtjEi, Tiwurtfre* o/ iht Oiit4 (^d -II- 

^ t't Lilih1+ TraAt. af fAe XiniA Cojijrt*# Ut 

Sft the I'oringu^w tJi^cArK* in Kncfifl* CuJfliciffwe 
|i, 254 , ftnil |d, p, whic:h ii riEuJi? in the fqrm qf l IjjiIi. 

^ LfuihmAnn, R.f M’a 4 it de# 13 G. 

* JRAS. Dfi. 

^ *li^ li/-/arpd, iii, 

* Brit. Mub. Mii.y Or^ 236L, foL 166. 
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and Al-Farabi (d< ^50) ‘ botli 3p<?ak of a fifth Btrin| 5 , which is 
said to Lave been iutroduccd by Zin-gb (eighth-iiinth 
century) * The Arabs certainly adopted the word for “ freta " 
sin", dastan) from the Peiaians, and apparently 
altered the old acattdaUtm of their lute, which waa C-D-Gm, 
to the Peisiau one of fourths, A-D-G-c.* This hitter remamed 
the timing of the lute iip to inodern times, save in the Maghrib 
where the old aysteni is atill retaineil in one form or another. * 
ZiiyHb*a “ improvemebta ” to the lute date from the late 
eighth and early nintli century. Whilst at the court of Harfin 
(780-809) lie Lad maile a heavier lute than the one in general 
use, and introduced gut for the lower strings instead of the 
customary silk. At the court of the Audalusian sulthn 
‘Abd al-llahuiau II {823-d>2) he imported the practice of 
UBiug a ipiill pleefrum iustead ol the w-ooden irnplcmeiit 
hitherto used,* 

Al-Kiudl (d. m. 871) tells us that both the belly and back of 
the lute were made of thin wood, which was to l>e of uniform 
thiDiiess throughout. Tlie dimenaions of the instrument appear 
to have been as follows.* The depth of the souud-chest waa 
half of the width, and the widest part was at the beatiug- 
place of the flfctram or hngeis, which was 675 cm. 
{= 3 from the bridge-tailpiece We also get 

a rough idea of the size of the lute because thi.s beating-place 
WBS at the tenth part of the strings. This means that the 
distance from the nut (an/) to the bridge-toUpicce (ma^f) 
was 75-25 cm. In the four-stringed lute of Al-Kindi, the two 
lower strings, the ham at (A) and tmtklath (I>), were made of 

1 IniOi'djMi C<kJ. faL v. 

* Al-Maq>]iiil. ap. Cit,, u, 118-1 £t. The fifth atnug apppun io hare been 
adopted ia I be East jUEt prior to the jTnr SSO. ae woaM iippmr t»iu a 
■t0)7inthe/:ildtof.O7AdBr(r.53). S«s alw lay llulorital faftt Jor tht. 

Jltmcal p. 

* Sm¥ my cf ,l/jl4rj4r+ p. 70. 

* See my IJiMofiint FarU, p. et ieq. 

* |ip Cf. Anatfciiis, IS, 

J No. flifSO (AlllWftnlt), f^j], 26. ITirfir is 4 hiatns m tll& 

whii:L rnnlu ^ji thi* wnw duubthi]. 
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gut, and were of four and tbioe stTands {tabaqal) Mspectiveljr, 
whilst the higher strings, the mathia (G) and zlr {c), were 
made of and were of two strands and one strand 

rcapcclivelT.‘ It was realized, saya Al-Kindi, that for the 
higher stringa, which required a greater tension, silk stood 
the strain better, and also gave & bettor tone, 

The JWiwSii ah^fa' {tenth ceaturj’) say that the length of 
the lute should be half as much again as its aidth, whUst its 
depth should be halt of its wudth, and the neck one*qimiter 
of the length. Its boards (ahraA) * should he made ol thin 
and light wood only, whilst the belly (imjA) should also be of 
thin, hard, light wood. The *' Brethren say that the four- 
stringed lute should have all its strings made of silk, and that 
they should be made ol sixty-four, forty-eight, thirty-six, 
and twenty-seven tlireads (toja) respectively, from the Aafmn 
to the *Tr. 

Such was the instrument that became the parent of the 
European lute, an iustnimeut with a separate neck, which 
was “ invented ” at the Rai^diid court of the ‘Abbaaida. 
Amongst PemLan authors, however, we still find the term 
barbat iiaed for the new lute, and even among Arabic authors 
of Persian tiaining, such as Ibu Stoa, but that was duo to the 
fact that the wonl barfxU like the won! ‘wtf was generic for 
all types of the lute. 

The old pear-shaped barbal tsTM of lute, vrithout a definite 
neck, still continued to bo used, and we see it side by side 
with the *itai in the de Sanitf ilaria.* Whether it 

was still known in Spain by the name barbat wc do not know. 
ULss SchlesingCT soj's that the name barbal was used by the 
Moors of Spain for one ol their instnimcnts in the fourteenth 
century, but the authority that she quotes (at second or 

See JRAS. ISsa, SIS. 

< The n&ETQw itrijrt oi bwni that eempMC ibe bscL o[ th» lute «n> 
(elenwl to bim. 

* Cf. lyaAo, Halu on Earlj/ Spatatk llttrit, Jl. 114, for tbe 'uif, JHld p, I IS 
lor tbe or miihar. 
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third hand) is the Kiiab at-imta' and the author 

h not dealing only ‘urltb contempDrarr musical instnunents.' 

The Kebeg 

" The Arabs declare,'" says Miss Sehlesinger. “ that it was 
from the PersLana they obtained the rabab^ and probably 
the fiddle-bow at the same time, bnt this is not stated, yet 
the Arab mme for the bow is derived from the Persian.”^ 
Thia statement b repented in her artieJo Kebab"' in the 
Briiauifiear where we are further informed that 
the wonl used by the Arabs for “ bow ” is katndn^^ The 
authority for these ataienients is not given in cither of these 
cases, butp aptin, it wooM seem that Engel has been the 
floiiToe.* 

1 am not aware that the Arabs dcckrc that they obtained 
the rabdb ami bow from the Peisians, The earlleat antbority 
to mention the instminetit in connection with Pcrela b 
Muhammad ibn Ahmadal-KhuwarizmI (fi. 976-97). who says: 
" The toIkA is welUknown to the people of Persia and 
Khur^n.” * Ifc was wrttmg in the land of the Sainlnidfl. 
Hb contemporaries jU-Ftlnibi (d. 9uO) * and the Ikhwan 
al-§afa' (tenth century).^ also show us that the instrument 
was ** wdl-known"" in Syria and Mesopotamk. 

Legend among Islamic peoples saj-s that the rabab was 
played before Solomon* whilst tradition has it that the 
inatmment was known to the Arabs in pre-Igbmic timea.^ 

1 In point ai fibct, h^r aiilkcirLty u gii'en u ft book enlitkU^ 
EAununrlufft of e, whieh «i fftr as tbo 

present writer if ftw^re, liu an «XEfit$neo niukr tkif tUlOr See my 
Bi 4 iQrUat for fht Mtuml pp. 336-7. 

■ pjvrurmtt of the ri^Viit S’&S, 

> ixiit Offl. 

* Kngelp op. ciL, 63. inio Eorly JMarp of IAe 

family, 13. 

* Mafaifb 237. Cf- ClEnient HtttLtrt's ftttiele in lAVlf^e'a 

Eniyr di In Mutiqut^ p. 3071. Ribcrm, op. oit,, SL 

* Leyden Or. Jol. 80 . 

^ Boinbii)' edit., i, 03, 07. 

* Evtiyi rhele^iJ, Trar^u^ 1, il, 330, 334, 
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TMfl 13 borne out by auoLber authority which cites AJ- 
Khaili (d, 791) aayin" that “ the ancient Amijs sanis; their 
poems to its [the rohdAV] voice ^ The way in w-hich the 
instrument is mentioned in the Risuh ft fadt *{l»i at-m^lql 
by Muhammad ibn Ahmad abKanji (7) would seem to show 
that the rabab was looked upon as an Anibian mstrumeut,* 
The tradition in the Maghrib is that it was invented by an 
Arab during his captivity among the Christians.* 

Some writers favour a Persian origin of the tabah on the 
ground that the name itaell is derived from the Pemiaii word 
nnrdim.^ What the FemiHU Icxicogmpherii sav ifi that the 
wonl rau^wa b another form of rid>ab, a Persian Inte.* 
Raitati'a is said to be made up of two Pemian words, but thk 
etymology looks quite factitious, and is proliably quite 
modern. The term as the name of a lute does 

not appear to be used m any Persian work im music. At any 
mte, a writer like AbJawHiliqT, w^ho specialised in words of 
foruigu extraetiou, does not norice rtibab as an Ambicbed 
Word, 

It would seem, however, that the oniiiuirii" Arabic root 
tnbbii wldeh means to collect, arrange, assemble 

together ", is just os likely to be the parent wonl, became it 
was the application of the bow^ to n stringer 1 instrument that 
“collectedp arranged, aasemblefl together” a number of 
short notes into one long note, a point which aeconls with 
the terminology of the Arab theorists. Thu mMb waa not, 
therefore, strictly speaking, an instmment of a particular 
ahape or construction, but was essentially on instrumeut 
played with a bow ”, in much the same way m the Pci^ijan 
was. except that the latter l>om this fact more 
dearly stamped in its name, Jt was the a[>plicatiou of the bow 


*■ Hull] M£?. Tbt: B.utKQr^i. 

* Bpiiin lAlklwihnlt), /oU 47, r* 

* DeSjkUit fft Quin, Noles t^r h po^U /s araht, SO. 

* St** U. Curt t.r. 

* BMr-i fljdim ftud 
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th&t caiiflecl the fiRt-che^tefl giiitRT^ the boat-shaped tutflp 
and the pear-shaped lute to be nanied the mini. 

The bow e\Hdcntly came Irom the East* but the Arabs do 
not admowledge that they borrowed it from the Persians, 
and MLsa Schlesinger'^ reason for maldtig the suggestion 
(adopted from Engel or his cop3d3ta) is of little value becauiw 
the Persian word for bow which is kaman^ La not used by the 
Arabs. The Anibic word q^^m has alwaj^s sufEced for their 
needa in reference to the fiddle-bow. On the other hand, 
the Persians borrowed from fAe Arabs their terins zaMtna 
and mitlrab for the plectrum, and have even used them for 
the Jiddle-liow, 

Since the Byzantines had a bowe<l instrument m the eighth- 
ninth centur}*,^ we may conclude that the Arabs luid It a bo, 
and i>erhap 5 even earlier. Fetb informs ns in his Jnioiiid 
Stradivari (185G) that a bow' with a fixe^il nut may be seen 
among the ornaments decorating a collection of poems in an 
Arabic MS. at Vienna da ting from the time of the fii^t 
khalifs. Since AlTarabi mentions tlie mhdb it might be 
argued that the Arabs posw^ased the bow in the tenth centuTy;* 
but the late Dr. Ljmd pointed out, this would Iw a false 
assumption, because, ho said, we have no contemporary 
evidence of the bow.^ Miss Schlesingcr also saj-a that Al- 
Farabi does not mention the bow> 

It is ciuite true that ,\UFrirabi does not mention the bqw^ 
in the chapter on the rabab * in his Kitab al-mmlfl. That 
is probably due to the fact that he was more concerned with 
tvhat. notes were produced on the instrument than ivlth how 
they were protluccd. For the same reason we are not told 
about the plectrum among the plucked atringed instrumenta 

i L'ArU ip catiler from ill# 

i* dPutcfuL 

* Fctia, //fjJ. di la U. 144 . 

■ LacilI. 35, 

Em, Bfiir, &4S, Siw mEfrO E. Heron-AUcii'fl FhoJin-J/al^jip (]S8a)p 
p. 4U find C2 pave'i fsrf ITifWc S2nd 

* Al-Firald d«i not wriLn aa Mina Sdiluaitn^t tays. 
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OT tbe reed in the wood-wiod. Yet, in spite of this we Iiave 
contemporary evidence of the bow nod it 1 $ to be found 
in Al-Firibfp although the passage appears to have escaped 
notice. 

After dealing with instruments of the harp (jflflt) familji 
which, saya Al-Farabi, were furnished with strings '^set 
apart for every note as well as those instrumenta of the 
lute and pandorc (iunfriir) group possessing one string 
or more which gave other notes (by fingering) than those 
given by the open etriDga, he then refers to those 
instruments ** (/jewm tthme tttringa are irati^t other stnTiga ” 

Here the bow is clearly implied, since there con be no doubt 
about the Tctb jurwi,* 

The testimony of the Tkhwfin al-^afa’ (tenth century) also 
appears to be worthy of attention. They do not actually 
mention the bow, but Its use i.s implied nevertheless, in 
fa^l 2 of their risdh on mujac these savants deni with the 
theory of sound.* On the quantitative side, sounds are 
described under two besdings — disjunct (mun/u^il) and 
conjunct (»iutfo#i!). In musical instnimentfl it is shown that 
disjunct sounds are to be found in the short notes produced 
by stTmged mstruments, such as the ‘Sd, and by percussion 
instrumpiits such as the qa^b (wand). “ As for conjunct 
sounds " say the Brethren, “ they are like the sounds of 
mfiffiar, naij, rabab, duldb, and fia'fir.” * Xccdless to say, it 

* Cflivr., -7^ 

* TiuE mmj mXm b(- Ihe parent of the Eoglkh yfoid ' j&r ” (k tn=inn1aiu 
Tlbntieiii). 

* Sae my .IraA^ in ihdleian p. &. 

* Hsmbky ed.. 01-2. All liiitmmcnti nrn* writtoa in the plciml 

**"PV'ir "I'f'’ <*'”* tl**' '•f Weteriei ffti 

AbAa„d,^r MirtjB vi JSri/i) u well u the lalltr', fnjjKMifcKJ.’t dtrarab^r, 

giv« in ilw pl,„ oi ^ ^ ^ 

a flopjal. emr. JiabSL lu given in Ih® llombay ifril, ud in the two 
Bodlcum USij, 

Thu dmb iwhI bS'Cit hr« pvBn to » " wntcr wheel", bnl ilit not 

** mo»tc*l hutnimnnli. Thn 

dilm of Ibn Ohkibi wm ■ hunly.gimiv 
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WHS the bow OH the stringrs of the rafrai that produced this 
mijun/d sound H 

Ibn Sma (tL 1037J ifi even more definite oa this questioti^ 
In hifl great work the ^ija\ after dealing with iostnimerits 
of the lute type such as the iurfraf, of the psaltery type (?) 
such as the and of the harp such as the 

^ftnj he then proceeds to deal with instruments 

possessed of strlugB and frets which are not heatea upon, 
but are diuH-ii upon like the roMA Again, the verb jarrfi 
unmistakably implies tbo bow, 

Ihn Zaihi (d^ 1048) descrihea two kinds of sound-produdng 
musical inetnimcnts. (1) Those that are sounded by a 
boating . . * and w'hose notes are cut off with the 

cessation of the [\ibnitTOn caused by the] beating like the 
*wJ and the and what resembles them." (2) " Those from 
which the sound . * . is prolonged {mumiaild} and is eonjunct 
like the surm^ and rahab" ^ Tliat it was the 
bow that effected this " prolonged sound " in the rabdb we 
know from a statement of bis elsewhere where he says that 
tho mbdb is played by being dmwn vpofk® 

These quotations prove the esistonce of the bow with the 
Arabs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, although they must 
have had it nmeh earlier^ and they dbpose of Hugo Rieniann^s 
oontention that the Orientals make no mention of bowed 
mstrumenta prior to the fourteenth century. 

Tho late Dr* J. P. is. Land regretted that the Leyden copy 
of the Persian treatise on music entitled the Kanz at4uhaf 
did not eon tain a design of the although the instrument 
was fully described.* Yet other copies of this w'ork contain 
a design, and no bow is shown with the uiatrumciit, although 
in the design of the a kind of kumdu^aj tho bow 

is delineated side by aide with the instrument.'^ The reason 

* Offiw MS., ISU* fo]. ITS. 

1 iSrit. Mm. Or. 2m. fol. 23S. v* 

■ Ibid,, tol 

* lAncI) , fiS, 

* JJtit. JIpb- ms,. Or. ^361, fol. 262, 
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for the omlBsioR ia thitt the ingtrument di^ri^Jcd 14 tie 
Tubfib^ a species of JutCi and not the TubdhJ It was a lute in 
the thirteenth centiuy, ami ancli it. atiU rcmaina. Indeed , its 
structure has scarcely altered during the centuriea.^ 

Concerning the hiatorj^ of the rabab in Spain SIlss Schleaioger 
sajfl : The Arab achoLir Al-Hhaquncli^ who l!onrished in 

Spain about a,p. 1200, slates that the Pfi4d6 had been known 
for centuries in Spain, but was not mentionedJ on account of 
its w^ant of artistio merit.” * Xo sou nee for this statement 
is giveut but again it would seem to havo been derived Inom 
Engel, or his copyists^ who is raL^quoted.'* All that we possess 
of the writinga of jVl-i^aqundT (d. is contained in the 

Nti/h al~fib of AbMaq^jan (d. 1632) and here only the word 
rabiib is mentioneti in a Imt of musical instrunients.^ 

Whilst Miss Schlesinger acknow ledges the antiquity of both 
the boat-shapeti and the pcar-shuped raWi,® she says that 
we have no proof of tlie antiquity of the flat-cheste*! 
iastruniebt^ known nowadays as the “ Ko 

evidenceshe says, has yet tjcen brought forwnnrd that the 
raidfe was in use among the Arahg who conquered 

Spain in the eighth century ; if the Luatrument was indeed 
ever introduced into Spain, it has left no trace/^ ® 

The evidence of the fre^coeg of Qo^ir ‘Amra (eighth century) 

» Tbid.. foL sai, V. 

* Ad¥icllr+ La J/imi^uc cAt: /w Pff*ntur ta p. 13 Had plivie- 

Unpensky, Kia3ii€hf.ihtt/a Alu^^-a rzbi^ldfltnti 

Tialik'Ciit, p. 30S. FilrnE.^ m a^ij yiji-r (Tjiihikrat ► 

1027). p 42. 

■ Encf. xxii, 

* DiScr. Co#. . . . S&aik A^ium^loA &2^ " .\U 

vha lii-ijd in iSpaSn oIhiijI a.o. miKiitlous ihc rui^b, which 
tiiiiy hmi^ Wn in ii»e for wntyrM-# wiiiiout hAV% bt'cq thought worthy 
of DOtice, on Account <jI it* mdaiic*^" For other tnisqucitAtion» s*c E. Ilcroii- 
AEbn^i rio^»ji-irai'i»y IIBSS), p. 41, and Qmv&'i J>idianarv of lfu 4 ic 
(2nd cd.). V. SSft. 

* Al-Maqqiuf. A/oA. Oyn., i, StJi-O. 

* £jtcy, UriL, lac. cil. 

T n/ fAi I'lTJifc Familif, 396. 

■ Ehc^. Bn!.^ loc, cit. 
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ia sufficient proof that tlie Arabs of Umayyad days ^jicw of 
a flat^hested instruMieiitt altbongh it was not bowed in 
this ingtance.^ E. W. Lane of opinion ^ that tho ancient 
rabab wad probably similaT ” to the morlcm rahab ah^'ir 
depict^ m bis Modern Egypiia7zs, which is a flat-chested 
instnimcnt,'^ AVallaschek also took the vi^w that the original 
shape of the rahab was that of a guitar A We know from Ibn 
Ghftibr (d. 143o) that tbe baddwi Arabs list'd this rectangular 
flat-chosted iiistrument. It bad a souadnshest {qa^]n he sayst 
like the mould of a brick with a skin belly and back* and 
one botse-hair Btring.^ This murnbba* f=" square ") was 
atill known to the Arabs in tbe eighteenth century by tbia 
ver^' name, and Jt was a bowed instrument identical with 
the rabdb The rabab with some of tbe badmdl Arabs, 

as well aa with some of the townsmen, was atlU played guitar- 
wise, i.e. without a bow, in the nineteenth century.’ Lastly, 
the original name for the gaiilar in Arabic b sjiid to lie mnrabba\ 
and the latter was claimed to be a national instmmeat. This 
is stated by 31. Sorlano-Fuertes in his Musim Arab^-Espaboh 
Gil the authority of Al-^alahi (date, 1301).'^ 

Miss Schlcsingcr says thatAl Farabi . . . distinctly states 
that the mbab was also known as the t^a I cannot recall 
that the great Arabic theorist has anywhere used the words 

1 *Amrfi, \'!0nEtft, 11>07p pl^ isiiTr+ (l^ibliehCKl by Kmt, 

dgt H'iwO 

* Laats Ltx,f 

* lAnC^ J/ixferji (Jlth cd.), 304. 

* PriiBPfiW J/uJPiV (IfiOSjp 130, 

* IhKllcititl 1 & 4 -. foL 73 , T. 

* ^iebuhr^ £11 . 4 n]^iV (ITTCy lifthard^, op. cit., L SSI. 

^ Criehtop* XFirfory o/ ii+ SSO. JJy n;bhmrdt, offd IS 

lUnJ Trants ift 33«4 BurlOP, .Vorrafioe . . . , iiS, 76, 

Cr. Doujghty, i>ri«rta, U 4l| 203, 264. 

* lUTT^loiia (laTiSl. F Al-&>AlidpC {= KMh atifnia' 

w:^^lAni^Jd\ Mfttlrid No* <io« Pot appemr tt> v,liPSly wntlrm thi»^ 
or «l l«wt PDl fol. ITf, whSph t\tim.\E with ihr I miifht pSeo mralloQ 

ibat Al-HtiJtUhL not givp my of the foripn fflM* arniAd, or arra^i, 
OA Mm ^hSpiUfvger *ay*. siii* W7.) 

► £inj^. Mnf-, xrtii 
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lyra. Koscgurtea, in transUtuig passaged from Al-Faiabl's 
Kitah flf'flttiwjt, has certainly translated the word ftthab by 
CunousJy enough, an interesting passage oeema in 
Al4Tas*Gdr (d, w. 950), taken from Ibn Khmdiidhhih {i. 912), 
which throws a side-light on the point. Speaking of the 
musical instniraenta of the Byzantines, ho says ; " And to 
them is the tiira [= AiJpa], and it is the mbah, and to it are 
6ve strings." * Homing the Carrand casket before us. it might 
be reasonably assumed that tho favoured type of rahot at 
the time of Ibn Kh mtladhbJh was the pear-shaped imtramoDt.^ 
On tho other hand, iMuhnmmad ibn Ahmad al-KhuwarazmI 
(fl. 976-97) says that in Greek the word for faty (harp) 
is fur.^ 

That the roAfh was " mentioned " by writers in Spain before 
the time of Al-.%aqundi (d. 1231), and tliat it had “artistic 
merit ", ia evident from the poets Abu Bakr Yaliya ibn 
Hu^ail {d. 995),* Ibn Hazm {d. 1064),* and others. 

Tliat the flat-chested rabab left its trace in Spain, we have 
the testimony of the altar piece from the Cistercian monastery 
of Jfuestra St. de Piedra in Aragon (fourteenth century),» 
Indeed, the viiiuelti da ufco of Juan R.uiz (fourteenth century) * 
was probably the oval flat-chested instrument depicted in the 
Cantigas rfe *Sa«/a .l/ario (thirteenth centurj-).® In the 
thirteenth century YocabuUatu i» Arabico we have the word 
rabdb equatftl with which leads one to suspect that the 

author must surclj’ have had the flat-chested instrument in 

* EcHHrgATtcn, /,i4p. 45, 105, 

■ Al-MAE'adl, ap. cgt., vui. 

* See my Facu -20, The moiletn Orreti etill cai\ their 

pcmr.HbAped nsbeo H. Ipra, 

* Or Jur^. Ifa/rUiih 235. 

* Mfbrfrid aiiS., Xo. 003, fol, IS. 

*■ MuhAMmad ibn lama^lL SafTml 4^3. 

Ko ^ J/dmea de pL,. 

* Juan Riiix^ Bucb. ^mor fEdit. Term, 1254. 

Rlado, op, cit, IJ4. Ribem, op. cit,, Jig. iL 

Editect by Sehinp^j^Ui. 
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mind. In the earlier Olossarium Latino Arabicum (eleventh 
centuiy)j the roMA is called the t^a dkia.^ 

From the foregoing evidence that has been adduced, it 
would appear that we have good leasonB for acknowledgitig 
the antiquity of the flat-chested instrument with the Arabs, 
and itg existence with them In Spain, which would give it a 
place in the ancestt}'' of the moderu guitar and violin. 

* Edited by Seylralil. What w#a Uifl bdvdcPM, 

bavdofiM, Aavdoine ? Scsrorml COajecturM bav* Iwcn made. Caulil it b»T* 
been 4 OAt-cl^tod inetnunEni t In BpnnFuh, '' a sqimrv brigk 

ot tile '* ii Tins {r^ctAnsjiildf BAC-cheited instm- 

ment qI the Ank#} liy Ebn itbuhi, lud ■ Boimd-cbcat Uke the 

" motLld ol a biitrk 




The Kumzari Dialect of the Shihuh Tribe, 
Arabia, and a Vocabulary 

Bt BEBTHAM THOMAS 

UMZARI ia a dialect spoken exdustvdy by certain coastal 



^ elements of the Shihuh tribe, the Kumaxara section, 
who occupy Kunizar at the head of the JSuREitidani Peninsinla 
of Oman, and arc found at Dibah, ^asah, the coastal villages 
of Elphinstone and 3Talcolni Inlets and at Larck Island. 

This strange tongue, Ldad\iijedly suggcstdtl hy S. Zwemep 
as likely to possess aHinitics with the Himyatitic languages, 
has also given rise to the paitlonable, though I think erroneous, 
belief that those who use it are pre-Seniitic and aboriginal 
to this part, of Arabia. 

Kitmmri is largely a cotopoiind of Arabic and Persian, but 
is distinct from them l)oth. An spoken it is comprehensible 
neither to the Anib nor to the Persian visitor of usual illiteracy, 
though to a student of the two langtiiiges, many of 
it,s obscurities vanish lH?foT 0 a w‘or<l list reduced to paper. 
Structurally it is non-Semitic. The claim hy a section of the 
people whose mother tongue it U, all fiBliermen mcidcntally, 
to b« descendaiiis of Malik bin Fiiham the Yemeni conqueror 
of Oman, probably in the second century a.»., while a claim 
lacking in proof or prolwibility, seems to argue for it a con¬ 
siderable antiquity. Some of its Persian words, indeed, derive, 
according to a local JIutawwa, from the old classical “ Farsi ” 
of remoter Persia rather than the faniiliar Ajiiii ” or 
colloquial Persian of the Persian Gulf seaboard. 

Kum/iiiri la not a written langrmge,* and the grammatical 
rules and voenbulary which follow I have collected, with the 
help of -41i Muhamrand my A nib secretary, from the lips 
of its illiterate cx^jonents. These all speak Arabic as well; 

1 KiitUKi^ri hoM. not hefiSTis Iweh written up, thojjfh Ucut^-Cul^ .Ttiyiticar 
h[wi Itft note ma ah Appendix to a "The Shikco of 

Arabic”, Jourml April Wri, 
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not the unique and perplesdng Arabic of their fellow Sl^uh 
tribesmen of the mountainB (they have one feature in conmionp 
mmely the Etcessing of the r as in an Ixkh brogue^—the 
Urdn j) but the Omani dialect p a dialect of Ambic that is 
to say, which, judged by local standardsp is free troin foreign 
accent ot conta.iniiiation. 

My word list of Kumzari adouts of the following summary: 


(a) Words related to Persian roots 

* 

(I’ennd^, % 
. 346 = 44 

{fe) Words related to Arabic roots * 


. laS = 34 

(c) ^Vords untraced 

- 

, 131 ^ 22 


Total 

553 words. 

A point o| intcroiit is tlijit while KiimzlrL is non-Arabic 

ifi grammatical structure, and its 

words 

akin to Persian 


roots are onc-third more numerous than those akin to Arabic 
ones, the proauncktion of the oft-recurring Jong alif ” is 
a flat a sound, that accords nvith the Arabic value of that 
character, and not its Persian value 

Kumrari has no p sound. In words of Arabic derivation I 
is generally substituted or sometimes p, e.g. (Ar.) (K.) 


1 Tbo Interior mmnimrn □» SU Armbid diaWt wBich in ibU 

™ii«rtion Is saottstdiis, for tbniT "fcUfTnlu& (u aw}ij 

often becomes n anil there nnotheir nanmi irsluofl fdrel^ to loeslor B&djiwii] 
stA^lntds (m» Appi^niUx A^, Anri thb dMpitc the 
(ij thcEr only kdjynuga (uc AppcUilii A). They know not 

Knmian or htrjuin snd monnlftm Burin* ato ripwed limn tbs 

KonmuTs to ex^EcmsI iidlnoneos. 


Iti! Kumiwa, who 

Sooth Porsmu origin. (The gmerie hmeh? ^\u}^xih JowUy 

fiS.S.r ^ 

(iil) Th^y * ,( 

^ of ,h. (h* .ubj«t 

11R!>, Tho JluaiutUlD PeniOaqU and lU poopto, tbs Sbihub." 
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A^, (At.) (K.) (Ar.) Ui (K_) 

" difficult ”i “ (rrookcd “ fort The sound values of J» 
and 5 are tare : eompatat Lvely mre, 5 has occasiouaUj 

the aoimd value of the Urdu e.g. jSj:^ ** long j 
IS sometimes a lisped -U as in j " womao j has the 
Urdu value j, e.g. oL Arabic derived words 

sometimes changes to iJ, e.g. (K.) (At*) may 

become j or e.g. (Ar.) (K ) (At.) (K.) 

caravan ”, " tree ”, ” locust ", 


Grammatical Rctles oy Kumzabi 
The Fmottal Pronoun 

t 


I 

Thou 
Ho or she 
We 

You (male or fomalo) 

They (male or fomale) 
Mon commonly ;— 


a?Ti 



<Sy 

jffAe/i 


mSMm 

\ ^ 

Aufii^ek 

aTL:^ 

yeJiin 

i ^ 


I 


meh 


<1* (e aa ia “ met ”) 


Thoit 
He or she 


to y {0 „ "toll") 

yeftoriye* (e „ “yet") 


tiuL$. 1030. 


fil 
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{a „ " malt") 


-> 


We 

You {male or female) ^anah* 

They (male or female) ajwii 
Aa suffiiea foe posseasivo pronouns, the latter are employed, 


i (a „ "path") 
(e „ "pent") 


«.g. 


H/EfeA caravan 

hSjiU^meh my caravan Lj 


sfiflA 

dog 

(sing.) (pi.) 


JIj dog 

(dogs) 

sujjA'iHch sttghSinm 


Thy dog 

Jt 

5vgA7d jfLmu^ mgha^tQ 


Hi& or her dog 


* > 

soQkuyfh 

■4 

Out dog 

** 

m^jh^mah myhdmak 


Your dog 

ft 

mgh*^Ufmh* 4 . » saqbdshumah* 


Theii dog 

Tf 

svfjh'i^eH taijhoAen 



TAc ^rticfe 


Tlie artIcU; agrees with the noun in number. It is formed 
by a suffix as follows: — 

Indefinite {sing.) ch or fe t or 4 where noun has 

vowel or t ending. 

Definite (sing.) o or to j\ or y 
Indefinite (pi.) 

Definite (pi.) in or cn o! 
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AC&q mun^^ ; womAB xaji kdis j ; tree ^id^reh » 

hixd$ taifrcn. 


The man 

f^iurd'^A'd 


A man 

mufd'foeA 


A tm 

shid'reteb 

f 

The tree 

shid^relo 


Biitis 

fa^en 


The birds 

foyr^'m 

* 


The Noun 



Nouns have no gender. 

There is no diminutive form, ^ 

The plural is formed by adding m or om jl 


eg- 

Father 

bap 

■i ■ 

Fathers 

bapan 


]>0g 

Sfigk 


Doga 

saghun 


Bird 

{°!F 

•i 

Birds 

ta^en 

i 

Cara van 

M^leh 

iiT 

Caravans 

kdjik’m 

6 ^^ 


The final n of a piuml noun form la elided, when the notm 
has a pienominal nnd the link vowel is usually then 

Btresaed, but not invariably so^ e.g. 



Caiavans 


kafilt'm 
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My caravana 


vriiiT 

Dogs 

saghen 


Ouidog^ 

sagyimeh 

c^cC. 

WomeD 



Their woracti 

ztinke^m 

ipjC'j 

SummaiT i ‘— 

An animal 

ha^tx^^neh 


The animal 

^iicano 

: -V 

Animab 

haiwanin 


The animala 


p 

m _ ^ 

Your animal 



Tottr animala 

A' 

? - , 
i ■- ■ ^ 

There is no dual fonn. 

All numbers from two upwards take the pluiat, c.g,:— 

One aheep 

yei ghds 

dU 

Two sheep 

doh gh6im 


Three ahecp 

ioh ghfiicn 

Cr^J^ 

Eleven sheep 

yaz'dol^^ gkSten 

■ ^ a 1 ,1 

One hundred sheep 

hazaraUa qhd^en 
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No diAtinctioii wmild appear to be made between ordinal 
and caidmal numbers. 

A modified set of numbers is in pcculkr use for human 
’beings, {For the most part the vowel of the ordinary numbers 

ia then modified and the suffix = " mdividnal ” added i 
and from 7 upwards suffix substituted for suffice ^4 


Thus :— 

1 yck 

di: 

1 person 



2 

cf^A 


2 peiSDiiB 

d^kJea^ 

■o^> 

3 

soh 


3 pemiis 



4 

char 


4 peraona 



3 



5 persons 

jfan'jikas 


6 



6 persons 

^i^*kas 

■ "W* . 

1 

haf'ia 


7 persona 

haj^kas 


SO 


i- '*^ — ■ -fL 

fiO persons 




Numbers have no gender* e,g. x — 

Two bull camels <foA jamilen 

Two cow camels doh ndgd'en Ij 
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Adjecth'^ 

Tlie adjective like the noim hag tio geader. It agrees with 
the aoiHi aad pronoun in number. The f ornig are a3 foUowfi :— 

Indefinite (aingj th a 


Definite (sing.) o 

ii 

Indefinite (pi.) ) 

1 * t 

Definite {pL} j 


A. big man mufd*kek 


The big man murd'Jrn yopo 


The big men murd'ken §apan 



The following fonna occur with pronouns. 

Note that lat pcxson sing, and pL are the same;^ also 2nd 
person sing, and pL 


I am big 


ft- ^ O 

Thou art big 

/o 


He or she is big 

%fA yaypt^h 

icT Cl 

w - 

Wo are big 

mah gatfpa*im 

iXiT" i:. 

You (male and female) are big 

Aumah* g^jfpa^i 


They (male and female) are big 

^en gagp^i 



There is no diminutive. 

There is a compamtive hot no superlative. 
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The comparativo has two ouoibers and is formed by 
fliiffijces, tliuf! — 

Singular feVoA 

i ^ 

Plural te'rin J y 


e.g. 

He b big 

yeJ gaypeh 

¥ - - 

He is bigger 

yek gup'iem 

O a? 

She is small 

ydi 

T — 

She ia smaller 

yeh ^ikterah 


This b black 

Jyeh ftyVA 

■1* ^ 1 

Thb b blacker 

i^A aiyH^ef^h 

1 

« ~ _ :A>} 

1 am fat 

m^h mkhU^ink 

m 

He b fatier 

yeh SG^ierah 

a 

The tsU ship 

jehd'zd durS'zo 

■ sj^ 

These are tall 

at^in^ena dur^2in 

ijOiClij,] 

* 

Those are taller 

oAin'eTia itifazUmn 

t ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 


The Verb 

There are qo gender distinctiona. 

There is no iiifiiiitive form. 

Such a phrase as I wiahed to go ** is expressed " I wbdi 
I go *\ H4 it would be m coUcMjuial Arabicp Similarlj* " He 
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agrees to buy ” bj " He agree.s he buys *\ Taking the 3rd 
person singidaT past tense ($a in Arabic) as a basis, four 
different verb forms are then represented in the following 


examples :— 

(I) He asked 

or 



suicdJgur'ii^ 


(IT) He struck 

buzu/di^ 

w. *tf 

(III) He sold 

fd^nid^ish 


(FV) He ran 

burtmd 



It would appear that the terminations ffidiA, di^ and d are 


all parts of the auxiliary verb fftd'iA or ffur'di^ 

(to tookj be made), hence their elimination in 


certain conjiigatious. What remains after this process is 
applied to 3pd person singular past tense may be taken 


as the TOot. it is generally tTiliteial, e,g. bgr j 


f sh n j ^ hrtP J j 

* 

Suitalffid ish voiild appear to be the most regular verh 
form- The vocabulary shows the verbs for begun, cut, 
spoke, played, obeyed, rode, swam, walked, wrote, worked 
to be all of this form. 


The imperative is formed by adding to the root tbe suSix 

(sing.) iai (pk) e.g. sutn?rhm I 

f^trnehn Ml«,i ikruiukai 
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The past participle is formed by the suffix yurseh 
(ang.) J> t s«r«n (pi.) ^ , e.g, jmrai jur'sin 

Jl y nihibguT*sin 

isr:>- 

The present and past tcasefi are as follows:— 

Past Tense. Present Tense. 


trteh 

tuiJidlgiidum 




to 

awirai'yiVi 

j} 

sntfflifiH' 

i>- y 

yeh 

suwVgi'dish 

JL 1^ 4^^ 

mxcdUilrh* 

isijiy. i 

mah 

suH^Iffudivi 

C 

suwdUihim^ 

1 y- c 

tkuma 

BUirdlgt^di 


suitdtliti* 


shcif\ 

smraJffi^din 


s}xtodhikin^ 



A comparison of tbis reguJar form (I) and the irregular 
fortpa (II), (IIl)j and (IV) is os follows :~ 


3 rd Pervon 3 rd Penon 

Fmn. EiAg. P*it^ Fmrtat. ImperaliTv, 

{ 1 } m^rSlgi'di^h mudUthh* iSfmrafjh'rj 


-/Jl L 


LT 

(11) bi^Hrii/disk 


biiatrta 




I- 

•' I 


ly. 


bizeii (s.) 


TaeI 

PitrtiinFLk!. 

$Uital^r^A€k 

•c. jS^J^ 

bizur^sfli (b.) 

i > 


6iaiinaA (pL) 6j«tfr'soi (pi,) 


<) V 


Cr^jy. 
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3rd PerMa 
Form. Sing- 

3ni Pervm 
Sing, Ftwnt. 

Impmth'e. 

Past 

Participb^ 

(Ill) burwad 

iiirwa'eh 

buru^ (g.) 

bunt^eh (a.) 


r 

1 H 









bunrur^aA (pL) 

bunr^it fpl.) 



{A > 

u ^ ^ 3 



u'"-^ Ji 

(IV) foimi'diah 

laf^Ana 

/dsAin (s.) 

JoAniseh (s.) 


a j£ 





fo^inah (pi.) 

fbsknmn fpl.) 

1^ 




* »V - 


Id (11) tHc prc3f&nt and imperative would appear to 

m 

belong to &Dotbcrverb basan'diih of altomativcly 


tbo j of the tense bccomee j in the pfesent toose or 
vice vena. 

In (III) initiaL 6 of root becomes t in present tease. 

In (IV) an initial O is preEned in the present tonw. The 
three forms are identical in their mode of forming (a) the poet 

participle by the auffis C- (sing.) and ^ or ^ 
(pK), sch (sing.), Sen, sin (pt.) ■ (fr) the imperative plural 
by the suffix A? mh. 

The past tense conjugations of the fotnia (II), (HI), and 
(IV) ar& as follDw^v: — 

(If) (in) (IV) 

mfh buiur (turn burtendurr^ fo^nidum 
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(ii) 

(III) 

(IV) 



to 

buzu/di 

fruftfudi 

/o^nidi 




s * J-/ 




yeh 

huTZuidish 

burtead 

foAi^iduh 




• ^ i 

1 ^ ^ i 

\ 


■ 

u 


moA 


burwddim 

/d^7iKfifli 




1 / 

* 1 #/ * 

■ ■■ - 

AP 

* 

<* 


shuma 

buzur'deh 

AunMdeA 

foAnideh 






^ m t. 

■ f. 







«Aeii 

biizn/din 


foAnidin 




^ ^ 

i/ji; oi 

m 


The present tense of the 

same farma 



mdt 

bizainum 

*1 - 

t ^ 

iafo^nunt 

>«* 

to 

buaint 

y 


tafd^m 


yeh 

bizaifio 

m * 'tj' 

V.. V <» 

M'W' + ■■ 

/Efnfo'o *lj ^'' 

iafoAm 

4Li 




i.i- ^ 



ntah 

Aibai Ri 771 ^ 

fvmu’im pTlj 

f 

tafo^nim 


thutna bizaiineh 


fwnra'eA a ( 3 ^" 

ta/o^neii 

4Li jiT 

shen 

frisatnifl 

* W ^ dF^ 

' crL/l Cr^ ^ 

. V 

fMnwi^n 


Cr^J^ 


It! (Ill) an aspimte a iis fiometimes substituted fa; tba 
han^ f . 

Verb8 of form (II) e.g. " he understood 

Verba of lorra (IV) e.g. lie ate “ be arrived 

Tbe negative both for verb and adjective is fottued by the 

suffix na l\ 
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There eo ^erba “ to be ” ftnd " to hAV(f ”, e.g. i — 
1 shall not ask wwA wa ^ ^ 

He has not struck yeh buzur'dish ns 

This is heavy §n 

TUfl is not heavy om na 

As in Arabic the equivalent of the verb “ to have ” takes tha 
form of ** iritb ** followed by the prtnominal suffix* Thus:— 


t < 

t <£1'^ jl 


I have = with me 


^^5 

Thou hast — with you 

wd'to 

y '5 

He has ^ with him or her 



"We liav^e = with mb 

wd^vmh 


You have = with yon 

u^'^umah* 


They have = with them 




The following are a few simple scnteuces in Kumzuii :— 
‘The big ship arrived before tDomiiig.” 

jahd'zd I go^pQ | 4jub<7t7 [ | hdmed | 

The ship | the big | before | tnoraiug | arrived | 

' The email man left yesterday*” 

mrtrfkd | chi'ko | Ju^Tn | fffi \ 

Tlie man | the email [ yesterday j left \ 
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** A finnM la not fat." 

muftkeh [ tJii^iceh [ soMtc \ nd | 
A imn I a jnuaU [ fat | not | 


u cw- «C- -iC-’i 




' The big wotoan left yesterday,” 

san'ko | ^o'p* ] duj^'tn [ reft j 
The woman j the big | yesteiday | left | 




** Tte big wome-n left yesterday." 

^n'leiv I g^pan \ du^ln \ ref tin [ 
The women [ the big | yesterday j left | 



"A big woman died yesterday/' 

tan^keh | gay*peh \ t/w^tn | mtird j 
A woman | a big j yesterday | died j 




** A handsome man fell from the boiise." 

witfrt'JttfA I jwM?q«rA | tuft \ pcA | Mdn^dffo \ 
A man [ a handsome j feU | from | the honse \ 



" A beautiful woman fell from a house.” 

sin^keh I juipdn^eA | kuft \ psh | ^dn^ugeh j 
A woman | a beautiful | fell | from | a house | 
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** The handBome man fell from my hoHBe,” 

murl'kQ I ^utt'nd | hijt \ •peh \ f^n'mek | 
The man | the handsome | fell j from j my boose [ 






The beautiful woman fe II feom her 

I J HIM wo 1 kuft j jkA [ WowiyfA' j 
The womoo [ the beautiful | fell | from | her houBo | 

Cii * 






" If you do not eat you will die.” 

Jbd I ^ I ither'n [ nd | ftm'ift | 

If [ you [ eat | not | you will die | 

■K ^ ^ ^ 

“ The mzir is strong.” 

tnurro I qju'tevi ] iVJi | 

The Waalr | strength | in | 


“ Falsehood or troth." 


(JAil Oj^ JjLi^ 

“ iie 


duToqk I trn'M | ] 

Falflehood | or | truth | 


^ I a$ked you/' 




IS 'V5 ^jSj^ 


meh I BttttSl [ t§ I | 

1 I I you I made to | 


** I and he together.” 

meh I ira I yeli | \m^un'gar [ 
I [ and I he ( together j 


c 
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“ I want to strite,*' 

(a/uNi I boittinutn \ 
I want I 1 strUce | 


r- 




He struck me/* 

yeh I rtiefi j 

He I struck me [ 


" I Bold firewood yesteidajr.** 

flidi I d^'In I hay’magh \ fo^'nidum \ 
I I Tcsterday | firewood | sold | 


■A* A. * ♦ Wi ^ 


** I will buy firewood to-morrow momitig/* 

meh j 7!wimr ^dbak \ hay^mayh [ takkaimm \ 
1 I to-morrow morimg j firewood j will buy | 

Jlji’ 




1*^ 


** Good motning/* 

^db^Ina \ | burl j 

How are you (?) j morning | good | 


> /i ^ 

<Sji 


Good evening,” 

chab^ym I I buri | 

How are you (!) ( evening | good | 
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KUMZARI VOCABULARY 

1* The ayat^^m of trauslite ration cmplojed has been that 
of the Royal ^taiatic with the following modifications: 

I have nsed ^ not d, as the local sound value would 
thus Seem best represented. 

I tiave used ^ not z for the same reason. 

i' when final has been transliterated "ah” or “eb” 
according to the sound value of the vowel and because 
there is a suspicion that the a is not silent. 

jf I have used o when it represented the English ^-n]ue, 
^ and flw when it had the diphthong sound omt. 

hay Of sf as m *’ haiscr ** acconiing to 
sound value. 

The/o#Aa has been transliterated a or e in accordance with 
its sound value. 

2. Here and there the definite article o has been left 
appended to the noun. The reason in such cases is that 
the word i# scarcely ever met with except in this form, e.g. 
(the) moon, (the) heavens, (the) sun. 

3. Ah regards the words themselves, it may be observed 
that war terms, e.g. castle, dagger, tower, flight, spear. 

are of .Arabic derivation. The word for spear would 
appear to be derived from the word 15, no long^ in use in 
local colloquial A^hk. Oddments of neighbouring Omani 
tnbes still carr>* the spear, but invoriablv call it 

rtt,.w.sr“ 

4. In the remarks column K. = Kmnzari. 

= Arabic. 

— Persian- 

P.G.D, ^ Persian (Persian 
Gulf Dialect). 
(coU.) = colloquial. 
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KusuzAm Dialect of the Snip/i^ Tkibe 
0»an-Arabla 



KajHiAri in Latin 
CAamcler^ 

in Arahk 
ChamdcT. 

Ptmarht^ vheiU^ d^nr^m 

3t^tF 


p 

p 

abandoned lie 

wshlish 


P.G.D. 

able be woa 

Tuidi^ 



above 

bal^h 


P. V\J 

* 

abtisc 

diahtml 


P. 
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afrit 

afrii 

■ 1 * 1 

An 

after 

paiiffh 

- W 

P- lJ 

- ^ 

aftemooa 

piahtii 

J—i 


air 

kol 

j/ 


always 

dom 


Ar. (fi 1 J 

anchor 

hinpail 

■j^ 

possibly Arabo- 
Portaguese. 

anchored he 

aodiah 

■ * 


animal 

hmwn 

m 

1 ^ Prf-- 

Ar^ 

and 

ira 

3 

Ar. J 

anger 

zur 

■ P 

JiJ 
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Engluk, 

EuTJicdniH £xiim 

CAartUier^ 

S'HtwJidri m Amhic 

CAarweitr^ 

irAam 

m^gty be 

riir guduh 




anas 

shh 


Ar. 


arrived be 

faisid 

j 

P. 


as 

in^ek 

* i ^ 

Ip ^ 

P. (?) 


ask (imp.) 

suiml*kin (a.) 


P^and Ar. ^ 


suwdrkai {pb) 


(a:./') 

asked be 


P, aad Ar. 


ate he 

Hof 

* i 

P, 


aiitumu 

dc/ iiwoA 

■ H- 



axo 

yuTZ 


RG D. palm- 
Trond, P, maco J V 

II u II 





back 

katmr 

:;.ir 

P. 


bad 

ban*jfh 

ip * 



badu 

kog 


P. tnpun- 
taincer 


baisari 

bayfs^n 


Ar. 


barber 


* «i 



barley 

jah 

A 

R 
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Kumatri ia Latin ITumsiri i« A raii'e 

CMaraotr. Cianseter. StntartK 

irAcncf difiwd^ 

bosket 

2 utiilnl 

I-' 

At. 


boatiml 

i£«i haram^h 


Ar. 


bat 

fair 

iammin 




beach 

^af 

T 



heard 

rTsA 

Lr^.J 

P, 

U^_J 

beeatis^ 

bi&eb' 

* ^ 

*L_. -^ 

* 

Ar, 

" ■ 

before 

ta^'ghur 

rK* - 



began he 

btdr^A 

i jS ^jj 

^ -P'-^ H » 



belly 



P. 


below 

zirin 

P * + 

R 

j.i 

big 


- 

RCtD. 


bird 



Ar. 


bit he 

^a^adi^i 

’j-h- 



black 


1 t 

P. 


blanket 

hijtjffs 


Ar. 





(swaddliug clof bes) 
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THE KUMZi^RE 

DIALECT QF 

THE 


Sn^tisk. 

JTHmsdn Latin 
CLtmcUr^ 

Kay^ri m Aralic 

CLiradAr^ EtmarkSf uAc^cq 

btood 

i^utcaym 


p. 

jy- 




P.G,D. 


blue 

ziraq 

*1'' 
^jj 

Ar. 

i3jji 

tono 

khar 


P. 


book 

tilab 

Lic^r 

1 ^ 

Ar, 

* 

boro 

zaseh 


P.(?) 

• Aj'I j 

bought ho 

i^yridish 

* 

-H- 

P. 


boy 

fdk 

iirj 

P.G.D. 


bt&ekLah 

Adriji 

« 

OJj^ 

P.G.D, 

f 

biaocb 

^^hat or 


P. 



ruk'in 




hvAAA 


■ 

1- 

At. 

AjlI 

m 

brave 

ntard 

i 

P. Ofinly f 


brazier 

JhiMOr 


At- 

r 

breakfast 


lliU 

P. 


breast 

*no 

m t 

-?V* 

#' 

P. 

<1^ 

m 


TRrUE, ARABIA, ANB A V0CABU1.ARY 8Cff 


iM Lalim Jf^Dudn tB .4ttt6w 


fn^uA+ 

Chamdtr^. 


J^emoTiiM^ itMnce dtriv^ii^ 

briDg (imp.) 

inyaiy 







P.G.D. 

jW, 

brought be 

fjiqJi'M 




but 

Idkin 


At. 


butter 

sib'deh 

i * 

a4j j 

m ^ 

At. 

•^J 

by (in) 

fi€fMd 

Li; 



" C " 





camrl (buU) 

jdmd 


At. 


camel (cow) 

nd^h 

;rL; 

At, 

^1; 

caiavaa 

kdjikh 

CiiiT 

At, 


cattle 

kdkh 

iir 

At. 

4jJi^ 

eat 

gnrbctQh 


P. 


eaye 

gaiid 

^j-5 





i 


t- 

cheap 

ur^zcii 

* »■" 1 
iJjj' 

P.G.D. 

jjjji 




P. 

o'jj 

cheek 





chicken 

murau 


P. 

* t 
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TUB KOMBAai DIALECT Of THE 



iLiiNU!4ri tn L^in 
ChiimtUr^ 

A'tiins^n im Anilic 
C'kancUr,. 

Iltmarkif i*A«fi dtrittd^ 

clultl 

rok (hl) 

’^Yj 

P.G.D. 



ditk tf-) 

■ ■ 

P. 


Cbrifittan 

wcifrd'm 

T' " 

(J 

At. 


denn 

pak 

w 

P. 

V 

closed 

hnh'nis^h 

* ^ iji- 



dotL 



jVr. 


cloud 

nim 

■ 

- * 

r- 

Ar.O) 



" Divine 

{uVOlITj” 




“ blcsBmg.*' 




P, dew 





P.G.D. 


dub (itxc) 

^irz or 


palm-frond 



qurz 

i:r 

P. Riajoe 

i/ 

ooffin 

na'ish 


Ar. 


cold 

sard 

A 

P. 


colour 

TOTiq 

■ 

iS^Jj 

P, 





P,GD. 

Ji^, 

come (imp.) 

bjyo 

Jd 





■ 

P. 

u 
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En^lUh. 

KuJiia^W m Latin 

C^rmUfm 

^uHudn in 

ChameUr. 

J^enwrrA^r wA<W * 

eamc 

Mmed 


R 

X4^\ 

juT 

copIu^iqu 

rafc'^<rA 

V ii ^ 

4_ij 



copper 


1 

* * 

Ar. 

•1 

corpse 

ml^U 

■ * 

At. 


crooked 

aug 

w -gstf t 

dTii 

Ai. 




w % ^ 


cropa 

zer^en 

j' jj 

Ar. 


cultivator 

(gardener) 

fritter 

>■ 

Ar. 


cup 

Jijijan or 

I- ^ ■ 

At. 

jWi 


finjal 




curds 

ragbTn 

4 P 

Cr^J 

Ar. 


cut (imp.) 

qa§ai*kin (a,} 


At. 

(j" 


qa^aJiai (pL) 




cut be 

qami'gu^dhh 


At, 

•M- 






dagger 

^an’jar 


Ar. 

¥ 
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THE KUW^ARI 

dlaleot o:f 

tqz 


EngUih* 

^«mxdr« Laitu 
Ckamcttr- 

in 

CkaTadifm vhemte derivtd^ 

date palm 

Tnagh 

\ f 

Cr* 


cr 

datea 

huf^tnch 

p wf 

p. 


daTighter 

ditk 

1^ 

p. 

» * 

daylight 

71HT 

1^ 

■ * * 

Ar. 


days o! week: 




t. 

Satturday 

$ebt 

* 

* 

Ar. 

^ '-^ 1 

Sunday 

had 

w ^ 

Ap- 

Ar. 

ji^Vl 

Monday 

du^am*bur 


P. 


Tuesday 

^uAam^bitT 


P. 

A 

Wedneadtty 


*’ i 

P. 

-S^jV 

Thursday 

van^^am'bur 

A 

P. 


Friday 

jnmdt 


At. 

m 

daywi (apirit, 

a) dhytri 

« i-^ 

<Syj 

P. 

y? 

deal 

i^ali 

'l4-I 

i 


dear 

fftan 

iijr 

P. 

jf 

deep 


jjf 

At. 

j> 

dhow 

dadro 

jjsb 





EiirtlUlj TttlBG, AHAHIA, AITIJ A VOCABUIAJIT 8ll 


died he 

difficult 

dirt 

disease 

doctor 


JLvirKdff iw AfMc , . - 

ChitrtKier. Charadier. Rtmarht, Khtn<€ denved. 


mvrd 

p 

p ^ 

p. 


§a^b^k 


At. 


ffil 


P. 


blmar 


P. 

iSjW. 

tay*bib or 

dc^iur 

« * " 

i> f 

At. 



dog 

sdqh 


P. 




i 

P. 


donke}' 

kbOt 

j-p- 


door 

dor 


P. 

9 ^ 

drank be 

fjidrdith 

■ * K* "'■ 

P.G.D. 

^jy- 

driiik (imp.) 

Mor 

* 

jy^ 

P.G.D, 


drought 


J-*" 

Ar, 

- p 

dry 

^ bf^h 

tjA'* A 

R 

■ f 

dug he 

iika^iO 

t255 



dwelt he 

ni^i 

■ ■ i* 

P. 

:■..>? 

1 ,111 .. 1 

rf' 




car 


3^ 



T, 
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HIE KUMZAEI 

DLU^Ecrr 

TBE 


1 

Kn mson tn LaiiM 
Characltrt 

JTvnuari im 

C'A^racfrr. diric^^ 

carlv 

zameh 

AJ-fj 



BOJTirig 

tambul 

ojr* 



earth (the) 


1 * , 

j^j 

P. 

cej 

east 

iqit 




east wind 

kd^ 


Ajf. (coU.) 

■ 

easy 

sdtdeh 


Ar. 

Jr- 

eat (imp.) 

kMr 







P.G.D, 


empty 

faiizagh 

P 

* ff a 



enemy 


i 

At. 

r" 

evil 

iAarr 

* ''a 

Ar, 

Ak 

eye 


# 

A 

P. (?) 

* 

j'—r 

eyebrow 

ha^ib 

* P^ 

At. 







face 

rau 

■i ^ 

1\ 

} 

jj 

faUebood 

diirugh 

'■ f> 

(_3jy 

P. 


family 

rOren 

■ 

Jj-Jj 
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far 

father 

fear 

fearcti he 
leather 
fell he 

female (a,) 

fever 

fight (lEDp.) 

finger 
finisheii he 

fire 

firewood 


Autnfdn in L&tin 
Chantci^fm 

dUr 

bap 

iuru^ 

tuTsiduh 

parr 

keft 

hi/t 

zankeh 

tau 

jung'kin (&.) 
jujig'kai {pi.) 
lin'kit 
khalas^bur 

hayttiagh 


Kitmii&H i> ArainC 


ChanKif.r, 

Btmarkr, 

dirittd. 

« p> 

F, 


t 

¥ ’ 

P. 


* H 

P. 

* > ^ 

u'y 

Ir^'J 

P. 


W 

■4 

P. 

* 1 ^ 

4 







kJlJj 

P. woiaem j j 

p ..iT 

P. 

tm 

* 

y 




P.GJ). 

4 


P. 

•i 




jf 

w f r 1 --. 

Ar.P. 



P. 

^*1 




4 - 

RG.D. 



P.G.D. 
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TH£ KU^ZAta DIALECT Ol^ 

THE 


SitfluH., 

t tt Xfllrn ^ri lii 

Character. ChanEdtr^. JteToarlcMt 

vhemce 


mT 


p. 

t/b 

fiahetl he 

ml i£^i^ 




Ushing hook 

ffo'd 

Jif 



finliing line 

hi7 or 

*i **• 

Jt-* 




batbar 

y.j. 



fishing net 

hy 

’J 

Ar. (J) 

6* 

fish spawn 

sbgah 

rp 



fled he 

JiajabuT 

y 

Ar. 


flower 

fmrd 


Ar. 


food 

Mordifi 


P. 


foot 


l; 

P. 

L 

•¥ 

forehead 

^wfjrfoA 

* 

p ^ 



fort 

Mhh 

5ir 

Ar, 

U; 

foaght he 



P. 

« 

fox 

rayu 

i 



friend 

foAtA 

« 

Ax. 

-j* 

frog 

^ifrdq 

3W 
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in. Xofin ^Ltcnuftri in Arabic 


BngliMk. 

Obamctcr. 

from 

peh 

“G” 


garment 

kiswch 

gaseUe 

^dzel 

get up (imp.) 

$ak^ (e.) 


(pi.) 

girdle 

miA^ajn 

glass 

qala^ 

go (imp.) 

baro 

goat 

gos'nah 

God 

AIM 

gold 

ui^f^eh 


saM 

good 

^aif 

gradually 

lyeh indotfjeh 4^ 

grass 

g^lfo 

grave 

gtiyr 


Ckamder^ vhen^ dtriv^^ 

• ^ 

<-> 


.'JS 


J jLi 

. 

Ar. 

M' 

a 

Ax. 


F- }J. 


At. aIII 

W P t 

1 

K. ukhcheh^ 

4_^l 

T 

“ moDey ", 

■■ 

P 

P, = fed; 


possibly “ r«l metal", 

'• . 

At* jr^ 

jjilv:! 

A "'S 

P. .'Cf 

■r 

p. J/‘ 
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TEE 

mALECT OF 

TUE 



Kum^ri in Lalim 

A'Hia^ri in AraM< 



Ckartxitr^ 

CkiFjf^r^ 

i74^nHtr'I''-lv Kfktm&s deriv^m 



1 

P, 


gwcn 

sauz 


P.G.D. 







hair 

rnu 


P. 

> 

haiDiuer 

vial'raqeh 

■pjr I 

4^ Ja.4 

Ar. 

Ai 

band 

disl 

■ 

1 

H' 

P, 


happened 

bur 




happinrsa 

/nrah 

i w 

Ar. 

C-^ 

happy 

farahah 

aS.'J 

Ar, 

r> 





^' 

harbour 

ban^dur 

ja:J 

Ar, 


he 

yeA or lyeA 

i J1 O 



bead 



P, 

-r- 

headache 

^rduT 

w*** 

P. 


heart 

dil 

j? 

P. 


heat 



P. 

i-r 

heavens (the) 


T 

P. 

jw 

a^iafjno 

#-■ i j 





P.G.D, 

jjjr\ 


THUJE, AHABU^ AND A VOCABVIpARY 617 


JTvm^ri in Latin A'nptDdri in Afn^iV 


£n^U*h. 

VkafatU r. 



vhthK dirivtdm 

heavy 

san^gl 

ifis. 

p. 

Cj^ 

Iieel 

iragzt^ 

J 



hell 

bat^o 

li ^ 



herxj 

tifjtro or aigft 




hole 

kb txbq or 







At. (oolL) 

9* * 

honey 

a^al 

IP-' 

Ar, 

. L-c> 

horn 

qam 

■ « - 

Ar. 

yj 

hot 

gurm 


P. 

r/ 

hour 

ta^at 


Ar. 


house 

kbattagk 

" -- 

P. 

<;U. 

hunger 

gti^fidgh 


P. 


huny 

zamih 

w 

B 

4j.lj 



hut (palm) 

sir}^ 

I 



i*. 1 *t 





t 

mch 

>■ 



idle 

ajeza 

1 

At, 
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THE KtntZARI DIAMCT OF THE 


SngiMu 

in LiUin 
ChaToeUr. 

til .4 

Jtcjnurij. irAe^ce rfmperf. 

a 

ka 

\ 

V 



impossible 

tobit*na ot 

(iy 




to'U'm 




iu 

iwfi 




infant 

Toki cAik (dcl) 


P.G.D. 



or ditki {Aik (1) 

dJU.dJb"^ 

■r 


-w-V- 

infidel 

kojif 


Ar. 


ink 

d^lrman * 

Cr*J^ 



inside 

ittdor 

i -H-* 

P. 


instead ot 


* 



intoUigoQt 

aqil 


Ar. 

JiU 

iron 

]^in 

# ^ 

C/f" 

P. 


bland 

ja^ziru 

p / 

Ar. 

*j.yr 

"J"’ 





Jcvr 

Yahudi 


jVt. 
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KuaaAri in L^m 
ChanuAtr^ 

Kv^TK&ri in Arabic 
CbaracUr. 

Jitmarba, 

M'A«>»ee itrirtd. 

]oumey 

mfar 


Ar. 


judge 

qadhi 

l^ji 

Ar. 

^li 

‘■K’* 

key 

kaUl 

j^r 

p. 

P.G.D. 


kind 

katpim 

'4 

At. 

r-^ 

kindne^^ 

Hram 


At, 

r/ 

kisd 

buz 

* ^ 
Jj*. 

P. 

^Ji 

kbnjuib 

^G^ab 

#-■ 

* - 1 , 

^_l.^ 

m 



knile 

JcitTd 03f 


P, 


lamb 


‘iJC'C. 



foraijhdisin 




lame 

tang 

iCjj 

P. 


last night 

di^in ^5 


P.G.D. 

R 

■ ' 

late 

(Mar £ri VA or 



<i t 


g^af fci/^cA 

p * 

*-> >t 

Ar, 

>1 


ocroaEa 1930. 


53 




820 TIIE dialect of the 


JkUinci)/* IM LdliA Kmm^ri %n Af^bit 


£jip/p#A, 

ChatttcXtr^ 

ChitttKittr. 

K ^ 

Jf-fUKirfcr, lekfW dmnd. 

bugbcd ho 


j r;^ 

p. 


Uiighter 

Maynaghm 


R 


lead 

ri^ 


At, 


leg 

pa 


P. 

L 

T 

letter 

that 


Ar. 


light (weight) 

ifuwdk 


P. 

dO 

lightning 

bar^qin 

p 

Ar. 

lJj: 

Like 


‘0.11 

’ 1 

P. 


lip 

id 


P. 

1 

little (adj.) 

chik 




little (adv,) 

kan^diik 

T 

i F ■ 

iJjili 

P. 

dU/ 

lizard 

abrdroJk 

•ji;i 



Zobfiter 

^fUfau 




looiiBt 

garid 

>jC/’ 

Ap, 


loin cloth 

jdma^ 

•t 

, 1 ^ 

R 



M J| II 

mod 



At. 




gayn 
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£« madn in L^in KumiAri i'h A roAiC 


E-ngfidk. 


ChartKUf^ 

Etmaris^ wAenc« i$trit€d. 

rnnde 



p. 




'j-yf 

F.G.D. 


magic 

§ahir 

* ^ 

Ar. 


male 

muTt'keh 


P.G,D. 


man 

murtk 


P, 


maakiDd 

bin adam 

?~k 

Ar, 


mady 

kJta^keh 

•Xl'i- 

P. 


marrie^l 

ra/JMdwa 




mast 

dot 

jji 



mat 

hny^ir 

» ^ 

Ar. 

-C^ 




AVort] 

not used in 

match 

ddrahat^ 


P.G.a: 

but made up 




of "wood” and “fire ”, 

meat 


^;r 

P. 

o../ 

medicine 

damtan 

* ft ^ 



merchant 

taiyir 


At. 


miJk 

ftayrah 

i 

At, 

6^ 

minute 

diqiqah 


At, 

*t3> 
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THE ftOMZAHJ DJA145CT OF TTO 


ftunaAn' jw Lalin Knm^n im A mhw 


SSj^fluth. 

CAoiYK^<r, 

Vknmcttr. 

Ji^markwt. 

vfkcMcc 

miderly 


« 1 

V HI 

Ar. 


money 

or 

ghaz 

•I 

rcitaian '■ 

inui^miiiy coin. 

100 = 1 kran. 

month 

mat 


R 

•U 

moon (the) 

maytdtco 

■h 

E 

.^iv 

¥ ' 





.1. 

more 

^a^ktar 




morning 

^dbah 


Ar. 


mosque 

fRisgid 


Ax. 


moiber 

mdm 

r'' 

Ar. 

r' 

mouse 

mu^td cAiJt 

iuaZ 

* V 

E 

i±15C'j£* 




EG.D. 


mountain 

ko 

r 

P. 

•r 

moiiatachc 

^yrib 

4 -—'ll* 

At. 

1 * 

Wjbi,- 

!l 

mouth 

Av7r 






Sirmctl tTBJBE, Aiunu, and a VCXSABUItARY a2S 


J^Umsari t» £«U(n ^undri in Arabic 


EnglUk. 

CA^nifi^r. 

ChartuUr. 

EtmarLsj. 4en^td. 






DAlt 

mismar 

P 1 w 

At, 

Ar^ 

nail (fiDger) 

«iMm 

• * ^ 

P. 


naked 



P. tan = ” body ”, 

tanpldanfl 

■» # * ^ 

P- 6i = " without 



^ ^ «• 

PrcsuiDdbly 
” cloth^A ”, 

dariii = 

near 

napzik 


RG.D. 

iii 

nece«3aiy 

Iddm 

»-V 

At. 


neck 

ff^irt{{t^ 


P. 

^>f 

needle 


'. . f- 

P, 


new 

no 

* * 
j> 

P. 

■i 

y 

news 

^abifm 

m ^ 

■' . 

Ai. 

jUil 

^ * 



m ^ 


m 

night 



P. 




- f» 


* 

no 

o"fl or na 

PM 

o’a At, (toU.), 

no P. 

Qni«c 

font 

_ 

Ar. 

iZjj^ 

nnne 

i^imh 

£^i 

,* i 
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THE HUI^CT OF THE 



EtLmsari iri Lsiwn 
Chara^r, 

Kwmz^ri in Ambic 

Characltr. ifemarJtvp 

ipAcPue 

noon 

pt^in 

*. * , 
«-r^i 



north 

ga"o 

■f. 

LT 



north fltfti {the} 


/\\r 



north wind 

g^iyeh or 

A^\f 




y^hJ 




nose 

noJ^ret 


At, 

/ 

no^ril 

j^abq 

i -» 

^ ■ 

At. (coll.) 

n- HP 

Of^ 

not 

na 

\J 

P. 

■i' 

nothiDg 

i^nah 

^1 

' f 



now 

m*tch 

V‘U- 

At. 


nut 


);r 

Ai, 

JJ^ 

Numbers:— 





1 

ydi 


R 


2 



P. 


3 

wA 


P. 


4 

eftor 


R 


n 

pajij 

* I 

P. 

sH 




£t 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

30 

40 
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ip Aroiii! 


CAdrwfer. 

Chctracitr^ 

JlcmaricS, 

tfnWtwd. 


‘Jr 

E 

M *■ 

lT-" 



P. 

cJ* 

ha^ta 

[ 

P. 


m*hx[a 

■/■ ^ 

P. 


ila'haia 

\_:>i 

P. 


yaz*da{a 

r 

P. 

•ijl 

duwdz'dcxia 


P, 


siz'diUa 

* 

P. 

*.5^ 

chu/daia 

Ir^jU 

P, 


pan^duta 

LriJi jlJ 

P* 

PV'I 

^handMata 

Uuli jL-i 

P. 

pi ^*ll 

af*d4iia 

UjLil 

P. 


aidaia 

t 

LtaJJ 

E 

*■ W 

nozdata 

Lrjjy 

P. 


bJsta 

lL*. 

E 



Ui- 

P. 


£Arf7o 

.^1 

Lu:;. 

T 

P. 

tw 


826 THE ErUZAHl I^ULEDT OF THE 

fMmdn in. //)tin JCumsiri in Afalui 



Charodtr- 

Chara^^ru 

EimarkSf tcLenct ditindm 

50 

j)an*jata 

1 ^ ^ 

p. 

*■ ¥ 

GO 

iMsUa 

haf'laia 

1 * 

p. 

* 

70 

If*' 

ULiiJi. 

p. 


80 

fia^'tata 


p. 


00 

nod^ta 


p. 


100 

fu*iaia 

13G 

p. 

JL^ 

200 

dmmuU^ 


p. 

■ It 

300 

misnUa 

;-r 

p. 


1000 

MzaraHit 

L-jiU 

p. 


"0" 





oboycd he 

tafju ffH^dish 


Ar, 

4c lU 

oSspring 

ror 

JiJ 



o£tCD 

bdrobdra 




old mflo 

ior^iidd 


P. loader 
or chief 


onion 

pimah 

iz.1 
“ 1 



open 


;*ri5 
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m;:Ari i ft LaHit Kvmsari m A nifiai: 


En^iiAh. 

Cham^f. 

Chantdtr* 

1 

1 

irAmre derinAm 

orptiun 

laylimilh 


Af. 

r^- 

oy3t^r 

mahar 


Ar. 

> 

t* p 

paui 

<fur 

J=> 

R 


paper 

kdyfntrd 

yjis 

Ar. 


paxtluu 

dfu 


At. 

JA& 

pass (inouBtAiii) 

(tqabah 

P ^ 

<s\ 

w 

Ar. 

* 

peBce 

fiiih 


Ar. 


pearl 

jffr 

■ 

Ar* 


pen 

qdien^ 

iju 

L 

Ar, 


penis 

Xdyr 


P. 

;r 

people 

dd'cnii 

fr 

At 

i “ 

perfume 

urf 

i * * j| 

Ar. 


place 

jSg<t 

ITL":. 

F. 

u 

plain 

blh 


Ar. eoll. 
(Shihuii) 


plaster 

niira 


Ar. (coll.) 
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jLuhisdri lA J^iu> 

la A rafric 



CkanicUr. 

C?AatW^#in'. 

JT«)Hrlir£l, 

irArnCf ^enrrd^ 

played he 

buz 

■^rp. 

R 


plenty 

i^aylek 


p. 


plough 

hiiifs 

# ■ 

p. 


pool 

buTkaJt 


Ar. 


poor man 

btiim 

'i 

p.a-D. 

*S; 

pot cooking 

qizan 

j'ji 

TurkiBli 

0'j5 

pottery 

jahhh 


At. (coll.) 


prawn 

rubiydn 

*, 1 

—ij 

Ar. {coll.) 


pray 

nuwdz 

• ^ 

t 

P. 


present 

a^um 

f^- 



present 

Hk 

d|] 



pretty 

ghtrin 

*■ 

J 

P. 

OlJT' 

price 

qim€t 

i ^ i _ 

w 

Ai. 

A*i 

wr 

prison 

hiAas 

* ^r--- 

At, 


prophet 

nefri 

* * 
C5:' 

Ar. 

■* 

purse 



Ar. 

lT^ 
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( 


EitglM. 


iL«jn=dri in 
ChimU^r* 

J^emarit, w*«»« 

IIQ» 





qoartulled he 

ZUlL^J^JlddS 



quickly 

2ameb 

Olj 






P.G.D. 


rain 

baram 


P, 


rainbow 

qin^aha 









ran he 

btmead or 





iwr*rfldi^ 

1 # ^ 



rat 

mi^k 

dc^ 

P. 

dljClA 

raw 

iikagh 

* 

» if* 

f > 

P. "iwah " 

*j\7 

razor 

S€tara^ 

V ^ 

* jT 

P. 


reaped be 

qedch gi^d iih 

^-rrr 


» . 

red 

sirJA 

* 

P. 

* ^ 

rest 


w 

At. 

A^\j 

rest (imp*) 

hufii (5.) 

i **> 

45* J* 




AumyeA (ph) 

* * i 





ring (jewelleiy} 




830 

Tm 

OlALaCT OF 

THE. 


English. 

JTujnaJri in EaiiA 
Ch^rficitr^ 

Kumi^Tt in Ambk 

(7harar4tr^ EtTnarti^ derived* 

ripe 

bdtiQh 


Ar. 

6 

riATT (vallej') 

waiiii 

■■ I ^ 

■ >• 

Ar, 

■H 

road 

la^a 

* ^ 


^ iy.y 

rock (dea) 

a^F 




rock (land) 

burd 

p 

P.G.D. 

“stone" i j. 

rode he 

Tukubu . 

gi^dish 


At, 


room 

ghutiifah or 

'•ciii 




ghurafah 

P > 

Ar. 


root 

irq 

« If' 

At. 


rope 

bafjn 

p 1-^ 

od 

P. 

JHh 

ro^Dg boat 



P.G.D. 

--“i * 

rug 

na'i 

c ^ 

u Li 

Ar. 


saddle 

^iddd 


Ar. 


sail 

ozar 

jJ>l 



Bait 
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JUnjfud n lii Lait% 
Character^ 

14 Aru^ 
CkamcUr^ 

Htmttriu, 

uAniei deriefd. 

sat he 



P. 

4Zij' 

SatAn 

ShaykJii* 

iuii 

At. 

w ^ 

savage 

h*i 

■<sr 

P* ** mouii' ^ 

toioeer'* 

scarce 

han*d^Jc 




sea (the) 

imjfo 

W^9 ^ 

P. 

Iji 

seaweed 

J^al^en 




seal 

imhf 

4 1'-!^ 

At. 

• .P' 

seed 

baHar 

i ^ 

At* 

A. 

sell (imp.) 

(s.) 

* » * * 




JoAinali (pi.) 

-f i 



servant 

hi^kdf' 

:,L5r^. 

R 


shaikh 

gfedjM 

T 

At. 

A 

CT" 

shallow 

riqq 

Oj 

Ar, 

^3j 

shark 

Jem 




shaved he 

mn'di^ 




she 

ycA or 

W .P' 1 i 

4_s 1 
"5 



sheep 

flSdsan 

# ^ 

^ . 

(?) 

-It tf ^ 
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TIIE 

DIALECT OF 

THE 



lLif/n:nrtii| latim 

£ttin^n ipi ^niA^ 



CAaracUr. 



ship 

jeAds 


P.GD. 

jW 

flhiit 

J^dti 

**■ 



Bhouldof 

kiif 

Lir 

Ar, 


sbrine (a) 

ziyarek 

»-'ii. 

Ai. 

*Ai 

Bickie 

dds 


P. 


eicknefls 

^ilAh ?td 

p, ^ 

L-*- 

P. not well 


fiilVEt 

ttkhiJuiA 

i 1 

* ^ ■ I 

P. 'white with 



^apireA ^ 

ukh€heh money. -* 




Possibly white 

sit down 

AunT (s.) 

■ t 

metal money. 



hilnitfch (pi.) 




$kin 

po^t 

■ 

o-j. 

P. 




t 

P. 


akj (th^) 

Qsmay*nd 







P.G.D, 


bUve 

znngair 

■'f '' 

Ar. 

(Zanzibar) 


deep (imp.) 

^utroip (s,) 

w 

P. (not 
imperative) 

i^\j^ 


kharomi (ph) 

jSip- 

p.G,ri. 


slept he 

MwifW'roA 


P.(1) 

cU^ 
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fiidPfuA. 

dawlj 

Kuttm^ri in Latin 
Chitmcifr. 

« han*d^tk 
han*duk 

KnmsAri in An^U 
Ckaratitf. 

* ^ * f m 

iUi 


wAenAe iUriitd. 

■mall 

^ik 

dU 

* 

P* 


■fflAlIpOX 

gid*m 

isX 

Ai. 


smoke 

dSr 

m m ^ 

J-5^ 

p. (?) 


smoked be 

hay^idish 

[pJuXS^ 

p. 


snake 

fwar 


p. 

jV- 

sold he 

fo^ni'duh or 





foAnif^dhh 




soldier 

asirer 

j5C-l 

Ar, 

X-^ 

solid 

jemed 

■ ^wf' 

At. 

JL.»i 

son 

pOA 

* >«' 

lK 

P. (?) 

-rii 

sorrow 

hazen 


Ar. 


nouth 

soyii 


Ar., possibly . 

from st«r «uAa(7 Utr*“ 

south wind 

say'll 

<X- 

Ditto 


sowed he 

k^sh*idiA 

*i.JLirD 

P. 

od.ir 

sparrow 

fa/frof 

^ P* 

Ar.? 
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IK lofiK 
CtutracUr- 

Kftou^n iV A rahic 

Ck^rofitr, Utmafk^^ wAenM ifcjnir««f. 

spoke ho 

rnfjetm gi'dish 




spoon 

quf'^h 

■ ¥ P 

•Ctii 

Ar. (Goli.) 


spring (season) 

joureh 

*J=T 



spring [water) 


pi 

p. in 

4 ^ ...^ 

stand up 

gatcunuih or 

' ^ ^*1 

Ar. 



soHtp 



star 

starg 

a ^ 

P, 

a jbUa 

steamer 

jihdz QTjt'hds 


P.G.D. 


slick 

bakur 

. 



stone 

mgqh 

p 

i 

P. (?)"sand" dC j 

storm 


« 

At. (c«IL) 

47^ 

straight 

agdi*^ 

:]ij 

At. 

J-lfr 

strength 

qilu'ah 

• ^ 

Ar. 

*j5 

strike (unp.) 

hi*zm (fi,) 

i ^ 

P. 

jJ: 


bizfiimiii (pi.) 

o V 



struck he 

buzu/di^ 

ir/jS 



sugnr cane 

qab ^akir 


P. 



1 
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aas 

1 

iH 

CharacUr^ 

^livuxriiN Arn^ 

CharncttK Ifemarki^ irAwt dtriPtd. 

Snltan (tie) 


jpUaJCw 

At. 

jlU- 

suminer 

Admin 




SUD (tie) 

iatd/3" 

1* 

p. (?) 


sunriae 

i^unfch 

taifbahi 

VLiiLirl 



aimset 

burufQ 


p. 

•» 

fiwam he 

skinaii gi'dish 

Muadhdbia’a call to prayer^ 
p.G.D, jJ^Li 

sweat 

ctraq 

# t 

At. 

3jf- 

aword 

shafn^r 

T*- 

R 

A * 

(( i§ 





twtli 

Jtndn 


P. 


that 

an 


P. 

j“ 

them 


* 



there 

an^ 

f 

■^i 

P. 

P.G.D, (nasal 

UT 

■ 

n) 1 

these 

ya'an 

j’t 



they 

or 

^ jU. 

P. 

jlwj 




JU5. DCrTt>llX& 1930. 
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EunudW in Letiin 
Chatfxctcr, 

JTum^W lA 

Cha^ucUr. Emark^f 

vhence dErivvd^ 

thigh 

fa^ai 

i ■ 1- 

Ai. 

ii 

thing 


■9 P 

3:r 

P. 


thirst 

^aynagk 




thifl 

lyah 

4:1 



thorn 


jU 

P. 


those 

dnofloA 

-C-o't 

P. 


thou 

to 

y 

P. 

y 

thunder 

ra*ad 


At. 

•^j 

thus 

tn^eA 

C'l 



to 

l^ia 

1 ^ 

H 

t5^ 

At. 


to-day 

rdzo 

Jjij 

P, 


together 


'M', 

P,G.D. 


to-morrow 

nuww foAoA 

• ^ .1 A 

P,G,D. 

" Morning ” used 1 
ior “ to-morrow" 

tongue 

imean 

ICk 

P. 

j'ii 

took he 

ffi'disk 

'j-f 



tower 

burj 

m 

At. 
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Kufns&ri In Lalin Xuimsari tn AfMc 

CAarudfr^ CAanz^r. HctmrJttf 

HAfiice dtrittd. 

town 

icilaiyah 


At, 

<yj 

tree 

^idTfh 

* 

At. 

•jH' 

tribe 


fci^ 

4a1; 

■ M 

Ar. 

« a 

truth 

ra$(i 

- * 1" 

P. 


"U” 





ugly 

bunj 

■ V 

i ^ % 



pfTim sabijwi 

umm saby'ah 


Ar. 

-• r 

uinm zar 

I- 

mam tar 

■Jjfl 

Ar. 

jU 

nndeistand 

daymiiih 




ft y tj 





reseel (craft) 

dddar 

^ rnff 

Jib 



Yeaus 

za"h<iruh 


At. 

H « 

village 

wulaiyah cSiX* 

iU.lV5 

A.P. 


viigin 

bi'krch 

::X. 


X 

“ W " 





walked he 

* 

7nayA yid'iah 


At, 

jk 

wall 

hdtn 

- ^ 

At. 

iSj*- 

wanted he 

fcdtidi^ 
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■ 

iH Lstin 

KutmsAri in 



CharaCUr. 

Chanxcter* 

i?£»iarjt«p trA«PKC Atrind. 

war 



p. 







wiir cry 

ne*dAeh 

*.iX 

# 

At. 

I- 

waali (ijnpp) 

dor (b.) 

* ^ 

P. 



ddrai (pi.) 




waabed to 


* *- 

P. 

_ ^ _ 









P. 

u..' 

wAter 

hau 

iU 


« 

% 




P.G.D. 


waviia 

bufm 

fit 








we 

fmk 

-u 

P. 

u 

weftkurAA 

UsCif 


Af, 

■ ■• 

wealth 

pad^ 

LVL' 



well a (wetei) 

do 


P. 

*L»- 

w 

went 

teji 

■ , ^ 

o»j 

P. 


west 

ghu^bim 


* 




t - 1 

Ac-t pwaiblv 

usso- 

west wind 

dfiren 

j>3l 

ciated with 





“ dust ”. 


wlmle 

^tihaf 
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A^iitn^n i» Latim JTmtttsflri in A mfeie 


wheat 

Charocur. 

gapium 

ChnmdtT^ 

p. 

P,G.D, 

irAeiou dffniwf, 

r'jiT 

when 

kayX 

'</ 

P.G.D. 

-H- 

where 

gayd 

■m 



which 

kdram 




whbspcr 

nef vr^h 

H'* . 

pjlM 

Ajf, 

*j4 

white 

splr ' 

■ 

P.{?) 


whole 

hamd 

f 

P. 


whv 

« 

^ambo 

t 

-ft*r 



widow 

tarll-eh 

ic;- 

At. 

<J 

wife 

tank 

liUj 

P. 

P.G,D, 

9 m 

jj 

d|;j 

window* amiJl 

r^zen 

M ^ 

jjij 

P. 

jJjj 

window* large 

darXA 

* >■ " 

P, 


winter 

dime^idn 


P, 

jb—* J 
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JT^ma^n in Laiin 

JCmna^rt iii>lra6»C 


S-n^lUh. 

ChamcUr. 


i?«niaf£jp tsAeitas ^erivtdw 



•IS 

P.G.D. 

Ij 

with 

w5A 

P. 

1 


without 

tdgAd 

Lie 

* 

At.? 




i- ■ ^ 

P. 

OJ 

wontaD 


dL'j 





P.G.D. 

U'j 

wood 

ddr 


P*GJ3, 


work 

iSr 


P. 

X 

work (imp.) 

icdfiiH (s.) 





kSrkai (pi,) 


P. ditto 


worked he 

kSrffi'iwh 


P- ditto 


wound 

au^aqah 

iSjl 

At. 

bindruDcel 


write (imp^] 

kaUtbti'kin (s,) 



• 


^a6u^} (pL) 


Ax. 

wrote 

hilabagi'dUh 


At. 


u Y ij 





year 

iSl 

X- 

P. 

JU 

yellow 

surd 

i * > 

P. 

./j 
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jramsdri ipI Lofin 
C^racUr. 

Svmzaniit JnMc 

yes 

huy or na*am 

a t 

At. 

r 

yesterday 

du^fi 


P.G.D. 


yoa (aingO 

to 

y 

P. 

y 

you (pl.5 



P. 

u- 

youth 

iort 




„2» 





ZSkI 

sdr 

jO 

Ar. P.G.D. 

j'j 

zariit 

riii 


At. P.G.D. 



Apk^enrix a 

Brief note on peculmiiticfl of the Ambie used by the 
interior toountjvm ghihuh of Musandnm Pemnsuk (not the 
Arabic of the KuinazaTR irtich i$ the Omani dialect) 

alif. The long a m pronounced an in Persian word e.g. 
JL^ is pronounced gabawl, not jib^, 

^iC is pronounced makawn^ not mikan, 

i fZAal, dkitd lave a hard d sound e.g. l is pro- 
DQunced k&tt/da^ not hadJia, (The 8^uh valae of this 
character is the samB as lie corrupt Egyptko or Palestiniati 
value, not as the imcoutjmiinated Badu value which 
rcBeinbles more the English th m ** that ^^) 

i tiia has a hard (sound is pronounced 

not again resembling the Egyptian value and not 

the Oman or Najdian value which is fA as in tie English 
word thanks*'. 
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j wau? tios ^ Bligbt HUffpicioD of a t? sotiod^ e.g, b pro¬ 
nounced vctUaA mtber tban unllnh, 

ctn b pronouticed o aa in the Omani dialect, e g. Jyi /Sf 
(not as the Englbb diphthong oip). 
j rciy b pTononneed or the Urdu (j), thus sounds 
more Hke Jior than ear^ 

^ jim is pronounced if the initifll radical and genoiallj 

y if the medkl, as is common in other Badawin dialects. 

To denote the future tense & b ^ m iotroduced instead 

* 

of an f ^J• before the rerbj aa in Oman and Faleatiae dialects. 


«g> 


Qjjil bamh 


I shall go. 


Then arc manj unusual words or variations of the 


comtaon word in 

use, e.g. :— 


water 


(seldom .U) 

auQ 


(tf becomes J^) 

pbin 

bih 

becomes <^) 

sheep 

^halam 

becomes J] 

kneebone 

zimmah 

(Oman coUoquial 

hack 

hdqu 

(Oman colloquial 

Land 

idtU 

(Omancolloquial Ju} 


In answering n question negatively the Sbilii Badu does not 
merely say ta but has a cunons trick of repeating the verb 
interrogatively, and adding lo. Thus;_ 

Question. 

Has the man come Jj-jUU Ja Has he come. Ko. "V 


Has the man gone J^JLU Ja Has he gone. No. V 

> w I g.. K,. V 
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Ibn Batuta recorded a Bimihv if ftomewhut modified 
obs 4 ?n‘ance of tliis at a port more thaa 200 milea 

south of Mu^andairi, and one never at any time in ^i^uh 
ocenpatioDp but my recent viaita would indioato that it is 
not found there any more. (See V&yages of Ibn 
ii, 326,) 

Other peculiarities of the Shdjii^ Badawi Arabic are set 
forth in The Shahee Dialect of Arabic", by liieut--Col. 
Jayakafp Jourmt Bmnbay April, 1903, which work 

would appear to require some revision* 


FOE WHICH BUHSTANCE I AW ISDEBTEU TO 

Me, C, J. Ei>MONns.—B, T. 

b The granunar and vocabulary show Kumzari to be 
a quite characteristic Iranian dialect: which leack one to 
suppose that the people are immigrants from the Persian 
side of the Gulf. Geographical considerations would lead one 
to look for their place of origin in south-central or south¬ 
eastern Persia, and the philological material aeema quite 
consistent T^dth this. 

2. Most Iranian dialects 00 w have an appreciable proportion 
of Arabic borrowings : the rather high proportion in Kumzari 
IB natural for a people settled on the Arabian shonc^ As will 
appear many of my unidentified words are Iranian ^ incieasing 
the proportion. 

3, In the noteis that foUow the following abbreviations are 
employed :— 

MP. Modem Pemiaii (Cl* = elafieicab Cq* = colloquial w hen 
a distinction ifl made). 

SK. Soran Kurdish (i.e* of Sulaimam, Kirkuk, etc.)* 

BK. Bahdinan Kurdish (i.e* Zakho, Amadia, etc.), 

EL Bushiri* 

LK. Lakki. 
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Lip Luri. 

CDp Central Dialects (mdudos G* = Gabri dialect of tie 
Persiap Zomastrians and KX. ^ Kachan), 

KZ, Ximuari. 

4. Modem Persian^ it would aeoin^ reproaenting as it 
probably does the development ol the written language of the 
state recorda of Persia from a remote aati^uity^ is in many 
ways the least typical of all the Iranian dialects. The other 
unwritten dialects ha^u developed along certain established 
but varying lines of phonetic change. Thus it happens that 
these dialects frequently resemble each other far more than 
they resemble MP.^ though out of contact for centuries. 
My vocabulary illnstrates many of these phonetic rules. 

5. The Kunmri verb as recorded by me Mr. Blmcnda 
states does not tally entirely with the Iranian verb, and 

perhaps some future to Mosandam may be curious 

to look into it* He adds 

(fl) The only auxiliary is the verb " to be " ; the present 
tense 19 in some cases only found in the enclytic form ; e.g. 


MP. Bf. SE. 

iUt 



(Short vowels are to be inserted ' More the endrtic after 


consonants.) 



“njugated verb are 

e.g. 

LK, 
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MP, 

BT. 

SK, LK. 

■od (or Done) 

“sA 

-i -M, -V 

-T>n 

-Tm 

-Tn^ «id« -ifM, -im« 



-a, -fan -Tnj -iTit* 


-n 

-Wp -ion -fin* 

(c) The eneij'tic 

posse^ve adjeotivea are again sUghtlj 

difietent, e.g. 



MP. 

SK. 

1. 

-m 

-S71 

2. 

-i 


3. 

-ah 

-i 

4. 

-flwFa 

-trtan;^ -ia 

6. 

-ian 

-/na. -a 

6. 


-ma, fi, etc* 


(d) There 

exist also 

the 

independent forms 

pronouns:— 

MP. 

SK. 

LK. 

1. 

ftion 



2. 

in 

to 

tu 

3. 

u* mt 

etc 

o 

4. 


Stm 

iaie 

5. 

skuma 


hiitne 

6. 

ishtttv 

emn 

ir^i, wene, etc. 


(f) The Irmian verb hfis two ^ternsp the post stem (whicli 
u also that of the m&aitm) the present the latter 
being genemlly a phonetic modihcatioii of the former; thus 
the trnnBitive verb kerdan (IIP.) or hfrdtjn to makc^ 

to do 



jip. 

SK. 

LK. 

Infinitive 

Kerdan 

Kyrdyn 

Kyrdyn 

Past-stem 

Kerd- 

Kyrd- 

Kyrd^ 

PrcB.-etein 

Km- 

Kt> 

K- 

Past tense 

Kerd-am 

Kyrd-ym 

Kyrd-yme 


Kcrd-t 

Kyrd-y{t) 

Kyrd-ii 


Kerd 

Kyrd^ 

Kyrd-i 
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3IR 

SK. 

LK. 

Past tense 

Kerdirn 

Kgrd-itdin 

Kgrd-imH 


Ker^did 

Kgrd-idn 

Kgrd-lnu 


Kerdaiid 

K'yrd-idn 

A^ynf-MMC 

—In Busbiri the Srd singular is Kerdi^k and the 
plural Kerd-tn, 

Pres, tense 

Jfi-kit 

De-ke-m 

A/dt-cm 



Dc-JtC’i 

J/r-A i 


Ml-htn-ad 

Zfe-Jt-o 



ATi-kitn-lm 

Zfe-fe-m 

Mc-k-Jm 


Ml-kiiA-ld 

Ih-kc-n 

J/c-A-Tiiu 


^tl-kiln~und 

Ik-ke-n 



{J) There is getierally no prefuE for the post tense« 
{(^X however^ has in the mdicative bi —which has n. 
slight emphatic meanisg or Done at all, e.g, ti-ru?// = " he 
went SK. has a past aubjitneti?e, e.g. ego- if 

he has done 

( 5 ?) Nearly all dialccte have a prefix in the preseni lenae 
ol the indicative : MP. mT-; BK. de-, t- \ LK. iftc-; G. f/', 
d- \ KN. Qt- \ LL bos none. Bi is sometimes found 
with the indicative with no meaningp or with future ineaniiigi 
but it is generally the prefis of the suhjimctive. In CD. it ia 
some times found in front of the other prefixes. 

{h) The termuiation -t with various vowels is common to 
most dialects and denotes the definite article (SK.), diminutive^ 
contemptp familiarity (SK., MP.), or, by frvquent use, ha* 
come to lose these particular implications and is \irtiially 
meaningless. 

(t) The hnal -h is Pertian words m frequently repre¬ 
sents an earlier k or g, cl bandeh (MP.) servant^*, plur. 
bandfgan. 

(j) One of the cotnmonest phonetic rulea is for the complete 
dropping of coEumnantfi in various circumstances* 

(t) Kurdish preserves vocalic r and n. This may perhaps 
account for the 2 dd plural of my conjugation and the 
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apparent presence of the parallel forme^ with and i^’ithout r, 
in the past teiLsc of the verb “ to make 

6. Comments on the foregoing paper. 

Po{}e 786 . 

SK, baa a “ bea\T r, which ia tranjUteiated rA, 
diAtmct from the “ light ” r. 

My percentoge of Iranian roota wiJl have to be increased 
io the light of the following at the expense of “ imtniced 

The absence of the broad ilP, value of alift it would seem^ 
has no apeeial signihcance as that value k not cbaracterktic. 
In SK.p for inatancct the uJiJ ia quite flat* 

All Iranian dialects (like Turkish) soften the hard Arabic 
consonants. SK. also, although it has borrowed the ''otn 
sound with eome Arabic u-ords, frequently substitutes h for 
it, e.g. //ftcttwr = ^ Abbas, Ilmtier = 'Umar. 

Pnges 787 and TS8* 

The first table, Mr. Edmondfl considers^ seems to be con¬ 
jugation of the present of the verb ^^to be” (see para. 5^ 
rule (fl)), being the independent |>ersonal pronouns followed 
by the enclytics. For the second table compare nilc (d). 
Prom the third table it would seem that KZ. tends to use as 
possessive enclytics without the intervention of the tio/el ** -i 
the forms usually mdependent. The plural in long -a evidently 
corresponds to -Ad of MP., wherc^ for mstance, ” your dogs 
b Mg-hd-rj shnim. 

SK. has indefinite article in -e, and sometimes inserts a 
phonetic d- between n vowel ending and a following vow'el, 
hut not in front of -i of the arttcle. 

Page 789, For the k in puardi", ainfr, see para 5, rule (ft), 

Pagr 790. 

in MP. it b usual to add (d to numeral adjectives 
qualifying things from one upwartk. This appears in many 
dialects, e.g* 6. has fc and KX. has to. The start at seven 
seems peculiar. In MP* numerical adjectives qualifyiDg names 
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of persoDs (al&o caiiiels and p^bn-treeB) nequire to be followed 
by na/aff the Arabic cquivakot of 

Pog&i 7^2 and 793. 

In the table fitoting ** I am big ” is atiother cxfimple of the 
61101)1113 present of the nuxiJkry verb " to be which would 
appear^ ilr. Edmonds believes^ to make errotieous my etate- 
ment on page 793. In the light of the other Iranian 
dialects the statement that the forms of the Ist and 2nd 
persona are the Kime in the aingnlar and pluml is odd. 
See para. 5, rule (ei) | tho i in the pluml ahould, it would 
eeem^ in each case be long. The absence of final ti in the 2nd 
person plural is perhaps explained by mlo (i). 

The final 'oJi for the singular and -in for the plural of the 
compafativc are again enclytics of the verb ** to be ” (3rd 
pereon), asj indeed, ia bomc out by the examples on the 
next page. 

Mr. Edmonds has met gep in LI ,^—** old ", 

Pages 794 /oil, 

Mr. Edmonds conBiders that there should be an imfinitiva 
form^ and adds that there is no question of triliteral roots iti 
these purely ItaDiea words. 

Perusal of rules pam. 6^ will make the conjugations 

quite clear, ify y^ih gurdish is thus probably, in fact, simply 
the MP, ktfdan, SK. %rrfi^n .= «to make “ do " [perhaps 
originally making two distinct verba corresponding to SK. 
gyrtyn = " to take and kyrdy^i =*^U} make 'fhis verb 
kerdan can be used with almost any noun or adjective to form 
a single verbal idea, e.g. in afP, krrd = purM ^ ha 
asked Su^Bl is a separate word, and my first conjugation 
would appear te be the verb feerdan, which in KZ. seems to 
have h^ma ffitrdan. Tlie paat root jun/^with tLo 
pronomitial suiBxes given in nJe (6)—^ves my coojugntion 
of the past tenge. The pregent root in KZ, is not jhw* as in 
HP., birt t- lUto the LK., and the ti- m KZ. is the present 
prefix given m rule (j), The oonjuptiou thus almost exactly 
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concBpondfl witli the SK, (see rule (e)). The KZ. impemtiYe^ 
however^ correapoaefa with the 3IP. and nut the LK. root* 
ftiiU must be a Ifite borrowing from MP^ For the fonn of the 
2iid plural see rule {1). 

My second conjugation eomsponds to the verb mJiin : 
past stem zaJ-, present stem z&ti- in MP. {The presence of aci 
f in the past is unexpected, but r has stmnge triclcB which 
it would be laboriona to expialn, see rule ff)J) The pa^Et tense 
as given, therefore, consists of the einphatic prefix 6 m-, the 
past stem £«i(r)rf, and the pronominal sufiixes. The present k 
the prefix 6i-, the present atom zmn-j and the pronominal 
euflixes. 

The third conjugation corresponds to the SfP, ra/tew, 
past stem ro/i-, present stem and the SK, rhumshtpn^ 
past stem fht~t present stem rha = “ to go The KZ, past 
tense thug conaists of prefix 6w-, past stem nend-, and the 
proDORiinal suffixes. The absence of the 3rd person suffix 
-k/i k more normal than its presence (Mr, Edmonds 
encountered it only at Bushirc)^ It is not impoBgible that 
transitive verbs take it and intTansitive do nofen The reaxest 
parallel that occurs to Mr. Edmonds k the LT., w'hich makes 
rat^i “ 1 went "* The present consists of the normal partick 
if If-, the present stem rica-, and the pronominal suffixes. 
It is verj' close to the SK., w^hich goes 

Ik-rho-m^ Ik-rho4j D&-fktr4Ji, Derho-in, IJc-rAo-ft, De-rho-n^ 

The fourth conjugation corresponds to MP. 

JiTu^h- and SK. frosht-^iy to sell Here the KZ, 

seems to he foi^finid-an^faskn-* There is no prefix in the past, 
but the normal prefix ta- in the present. 

The past participle in sek might be mteresting. Xode of the 
Western dialeeta Mr. Edmonds encountered has it, 

7&B. 

Mr. Eflmoada considers my statement that there is 
ao amdliary verb *"to be needs veTification, The third 
and fourth esamples of the first table have the 3rd person 
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present enclrtic oE the vcxb " to be The fwj iit the end u 
quaint. In SK. the negative goes with the enclytic auxillarv, 
in BK. it precedes the predicative adjective, e,g. SK. eiiie 
bdih nitfe^ thia ia not good,” but in BK* nabaj^ks. 

SIC ako has properly no verb to have and similar 
periphiasie is uaed. 

798-SOL 

The sentences might belong almost to any Irankm dialed;. 

IJatned “ he cotne ” = MP. attiad. SK. also hns aspirates 
where IIP. hflfl none {but has not thifs word), 

R^ft he went ” w identical with IIP., but it doea not 
oorrespond with my conjugation given on page 796 of frwm'ctrf. 
Pages 798 lo 800 . 

Mr. Edmonds observes that none of the verbs on these pages 
have the emphatic pmfijc bi -; nor have they the suffix -ish, 
but they are all intransitive. 

Juiixin for “ pretty ”, handsome,” is also the SK* 

Page 801 . 

Taium “I want” might be mterostmg. In SK. the verb 
for “ to want ”, “ wish/" is anondaious* 


7. oji the 


foje. 

£iE^rti/i. 

JTa 


803. 

Abandoned 

iresht-ifk 

SK. h&s hUhtin "to leave’’* 


Afternoon 


In many iliolecta tr and h 
correspond. 


piihtu 

■9 

SK. has ptfsht = “ behind ”, 


And 

" alter 


%ca 

The Word ia equally Iranian. 


Anger 

zur 

MP, has a«r = ** vnolenoe ", 

804, 

Barley 

jah 

BK, has JO. 

80Jj. 

Bit 

kha'adtsh 

A'Aa'icfeifj ia .VIP. for ” bite ”, 

806, 

Bom 


" gnawetc. 

zaseh 

Very interesting, aeo remarks 


Boy 

Brought, he 


on pages 792 Ml, 

807 

rok 

wfidUh 

Cf. SK. ^urA, kurheke. 
Seems to bo nunird^ish. 
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Poft. 


A'^uuiiiin, 

807. 

Cave 



Child, fern. 

dith 


Cloaed 

habniseh 

808, 

C^omc 

bi^ 

8 II. 

Dry 

Aisht 


Dwelt 

niski 


Dug 

tika^nU 

812. 

Egg 

khaiy 

813. 

Eye 

chouh 


Father 

bap 

8 U, 

Fell 

keji 

816. 

Fox 

rayu 

817. 

He 

yfh 


Here 


818. 

Ink 

dawwn 


kietead of 


819. Key 

kard 


last night 

da skin ski} 

820. 

Laughed 

kkamdish 


Light 

suwok 


JItAP- OCTTDDEH 1930 . 


i/«iuprKiF 

Gaud in >1P, = hoUa'E^ 

" depnosised (place). 

Dii usufil in CD. {kh having 
diaappeaired^ see rule (i)). 
Far final t, see rule A. 
Peculiar and intercRting. 
Identical in LL 
SK^ hnkiA wti-ahk, see ** aban- 
dajied 

SK. has nishtin to sit 
Must be the pre^sent cl SK* 
de-keti-t “ ho diga *\ 

MP. khii^h “ egg *\ gen. 
''tealicle 

The diaappcamnoe of sA in 
typicak 

Common ia all Iranian 
diaiccta \^ith long a. 

SK. haa keiit, BK. i^/L 
SK* has Twi " fox ” =3^ MP. 

p 

See remarks above on pm- 
tiouns, 

SK. rifc = there 
MP*p SK* dertnan = ** drug ”, 
" lueilidiic." 

SK, has jiffa = ** place ”, ** in 
place of.” 

SK, has hlil = ” key ”, 

MP. flush = ** ln*st night ” ; 

SK. has sho = “ night.” 

SK, has i'tffU = *^^he laughed ” 
{i,fl* without the first d of 
the JIP. root), 

SK. has swi ” light ”, 

55 
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Pjige. 


A'hJNifcd. 

820. 

Lip 

h 


Little (adv*) 

handut 

821. 

hlediciAe 

darman 


Milk 

sayrah 

822. 

Moiiae 

musk 

828. 

Near 

fwjgik 


None 

ickineh 


Noon 

pighm 

824. 

Nothing 



Hundred 

^tata 

826. 

Often 

barabam 



Open 

irditwA 

827. 

Place 

jm 


Pray 

nmmz 

829. 

Quarrelled 

zvim^tdds 


Ran 

frfiffmd. 


etc. 

830. Raw 

tdzi^h 

Rock 

bard 

831. Salt 

Ikawoh 

Scarce 

haiiduk 

Sell 


832. She 


Silver 

gpif€k 

833. Slowly 


836, Simuner 

hamm 

Siinriac 

taybalii 


SK. lias Uuf. 

MF. boa afiibit. 

Identical in ITP^ aud SK, 
with second a long. 

! = SfP* dialect sir. 

SK. might = mouse.** 

SK. fxesilr. 

1 hlcb niifc. 

t p%gh “ in fiont ** (opp. to 
see afternoon **), 
See ** none 
SK. mt. 

IIP** SK. fcdra ™ a time ** i 
bdrahara ** again and 
Again 

Apparently ^ wa karseh (sec 
conjugation) = wn terdek 
of ifP. ^ opened 
SK. lias " plaice 

SKp = n^. 

? mimn dd-i^ih = ** he gave 
zivan^ zahiin ^ 

tongue/* 

= ** he went **j see above. 

For this and KZ. words in 
gh ace rule (j). 

SK., LI. herd. 

SK. m. 

— JfP. a»if£o^. 

See above* on pages 794-7^ 
See above^ on pronoujiB. 

SK,, LI., etc., jpl = white *'. 
See “ little above, 

Cf. SK. kamn. 

I U (SK.) ^ ** comes "* bala 
(MP.) -«up*‘. 
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Pap* 

En^lMr A'uNiiani. 


835. 

Them 

These 

They 


IrimjAii ; ace above. 

836. 

Thimt 

chaijtiagh 

Cfr MP. tUhnaffT = 

** thirsty 


Tongue 

zwtraw 

Also A^irdijtA. 


Took 

ffidish 

Prob. gin-i^h. SK. has 
"he took^V^irP* girifi. 
Not to be conliised with 
kerd (MP ), kgrd (SK.) = 
" lie made 


To-moTTOw ntiuuz 

Prob. '* at morning prayer 
i.c. to-morrow morning (see 
" pray ", above 

837. 

Ugly 

bunj 

See had : tui known in 
AV estem dialects t might be 
interesting. 


Uademtaiid danudisJi 

= Ifl^ dumii ^ he knows 

838. 

Wanted 

icaiidiak 

Sec remark on p, 801 of article 
above. Perhaps wa is the 
root of the verb " to want 
SK. has em -^we = “ 1 
want 


Water 

hdu' 

** Aw " Is aiiDost universal in 
dialect. 


Wheat 

gaynnm 

SK. 

839. 

Where 

gdijd 

SK. kd 1 where is ? " 


WTiich 

iarami 

CL WP. SK. kam. 


WTiite 

aptr 

SK., LI. a;». 


WTiole 

hamu 

SK. heintJ, 


WTiile 

rAaiJtAo 

SK. Ao cAi. 


Window 

Tozen 

Cf- MP. ro^n = ** light." 


Winter 

ditneaian 

Very mteresting | all Weittem 


c!iakct«, includmg SfP, have 
a zir-iAfan, etc. ■ 
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Paji, £ng\i$h, Kurnmn. lUfKArk*. 

b, I believe, pure 

PeWevi, but might well be 
presen'^eil in eftstern 
dialects \ cf. 8K. 

MP- dani^i^n, “ to knoir/^ 
S40, Woo<l ddf SK. d^7r. 

84L Youth See 

8. To recapitulate. Eumzari b a quite typical Inuiiaa 
dialect. Both geographical and ltdguktic cooflideratioafl point 
to immigration from the opposite shore of the Persian Gulf. 
The principal ebaraeteristica of Kumzari not shared with the 
western dialects known to Edmonds p and which mighty 
therefore, help to identify the aflmities of the people^ seem 
to he :— 

(a) The post participle in -seh, 

(b) The preservation of -€gh for (e.g. Idzegh = 

(ozcAp cha^negh = tUhneh, gujthnegh ; IfP, ffurmtteh, AfP, 
(Cq.) kkaig = khdgeh, etc.}. 

(c) The position of the negative. 

The moat mtereatiug aingle ward aeema to be diirkevtdn = 
“ winter.” 

The author is greatly indebted to Mr. C. J. Edmonds of 
Baghdad for his contributions to this article. 







Some Samlihya and Yo^Ja Conceptions of the 
^vct^vatara Upanisad^ 

By k. II. joiixarox 

rt^HAT the relL^oiiij idcfia any epoch tend to flow in the 
channels dug by the phibaophy then prevailing is a 
commonplace, and it is not serprisirigT therefore, that in the 
period between the compoaitbn of tho Kaihn Up^inmid and 
that of the SK- the various reJigiona which are described 
in more or loss detail in the Upanisada and the MBh. are for 
the most part strongly ifupregnatetl with Sariithya dootrinca, 
Xot that they accepted the Sdrhkii}'* sclieme wholesale ; 
they accept only so much as is necessary for their purposes 
jind have no hesitation in making modifleations Or discordant 
additiorks of their ovm. JTeverthelcss m tan discern through 
the confused welter of systems that the general outlines of the 
Echemo set out by Tlvarakr^iOA with ita summing up of 
e:?istence under twenty-five heads were accepted as the 
fitandaid throughout the period. But how disturbmg it would 
1)0 to all our convictions of historical development if, as has 
Wn held, not merely was the outer facade of the Saiiikhya 
philosophy mamtained intact for all that timCp but also there 
was no change inside. In a lapse of mimy centunear during 
which philosophical speculation was so active and new schools 
with new ideas and methods were developing, we should 
expect some change in nomenclature and a great deal of 
change in the conceptions underlying the apparently 
unchanging achemc; but there ia no general agreement yet 
about the nature and extent of such changes, if any. Partly^ 

1 I UH thfl JoUsrrine nhbrtviotwnfl t MBA., (Culoatt* 

Pditinnh ? SK., ; TS., TanouamAta. 

BcfptT.-cic« to mcMlrm liteimHirt iHU be found In HAUKhild^i edition ut 
the Lelpxiet snd in Keith'fl Safkkh^a 

tfnU pdltbn, 1924 i tbtn there hiw npiwAKd H. Jacobi'i unportut 

Irtkk, "UebH3r <l*fl ufiipriingljciiD Yogwyetem" {SitsungAtTuAun of 
fA« PryWftan JfBiieffly, p, 5S|J+ 
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the quality of the evidesnese ia to hbtne; for we have no 
exposition of Siinkbyn teacliiiig which is both certainly 
authoritative and certainly older than the so that a way 
is always left open to the retort, when a view other than that 
contained in the SK. U found to have prevailed earlier, timt, 
Just because it is difieront, therefore it is not genuine Samkhj'a. 
Partly also, I venture to think, the method employed lias been 
inadequate ; attention bns been concentraterl too exclusively 
on a few famous passages in order to see what can be deduced 
from them instead of coUectmg all the evidence on anv given 
point and then seeing where it leads us, while sight has also 
been lost of the fact that the borrowings relate mostly to the 
arndyms of pmfenf* and its derivatives and far less to the 
conceptiota of pum^ and its relation to prakrii. Dehnite 
results arc more likely in the former than the latter direction.* 
With these considomtions in mind I propose, as the 
is the oldest rlocument we have giving 
an adequate account of Samkhva views, to examine in detail 
the numerical riddle contained in it in the light of such 
evidence as a available. The text of this Upnniead is so 
notoriously Mrmpt as to require careful scrutiny before 
It is safe to draw deductions from it and in doing so I shall 
»» ofliteBlur. hte <U» i, ,p to .bout Ik. 

^ « o tie Sh. for it i. tie on. drfect of Haiuohila', 

k ™»>»..ntari<.., it ocglw. tl. tatomoiee 
ktototiire »liioh u mar eaoa^ to tie UpamW in Jate 

to be topabl. of ttuoeioj light on the ttat wa meaatoo „f 
diffioaf. paetogee. rh. pa.„g. , ^ in 

T Si''' 

Iflw! luM poHoni ths liDfi farthsr 'n.„ .It 

«nd my viewi irorJ<f>d out in ^ coDwted 

lb* term Slriithy. hiu w P- ^2 fi., ihst 

Vpaoisiuh and the cpit,. I um ni,™- in th( 

queation wbnlirr thm wife a rsdicalt^ia pnijudw, u, [he 
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verses 4 and 5 of the first €(dhyfdyu ajifi nms as Mows in the 
traditional text :— 

Tam €kammiih (rivfiath 
^(dfdharam vim^fiprdtyarahhih | 

^dbhir^ vUvarupaikapdia^ 
trimaryabltal^Lm dvinimitiaikamoharn |j 
Pafl&mt)tombiim paftcayoriyti^mi^inrdm 
jxinatpranormiih partcabuddhyodimularn | 
Pa^cdtnttdm paricadxitikhau^karf^m 
paned^dbh^^m fatiCapan'dm adkunah ][ 

That we ahonld look to the Samkhva syisteni for the explana¬ 
tion of these two votsea is flufficiently indicated by the woH 
^drdlidram ; for the only known set of fifty is that comprising 
the various aiibdi\Taionfl of viparyaya:^ aiaAit, iusH and siddhi, 
given in SK. Ifi fi. Keith (op. cit., pp. 96-^7), it is true, suggests 
that these ver^ may be an int^irphition beeause thb gmnp 
covcTS^ os ifl explicitly stated hi theSK. as well aa by Gaud^’P^da 
and Vacaapati Mi^ni, the same ^TOimd as the group ifAonjio, 
jjTnnn, aiimryQ and their opposites dealt with in 

the two preceding vef^ses. But some conatituontSt at least, 
of the former group can bo ahown to be much older than 
l^vajfakrsna &nd tho second has a much more modem and 
sophisticated appearance.* The first group alone appears 
in the TS., a work which, as will be pointed onfc later, preserves 
certain archaic fcatura w^hich yvarstrgw modified or 
declined to admit into hb exposition. Instead of postulating 
interpolation r it is more in accord with what we Eshall find later 
of the methods employed in the SK* in dealing with older 
material to explain the juxtaposition aa due to the impossibility 
of omitting an old and welbostablbhed category, even when 
ita presence no longer theoretically neccasary. There Is 
nothing in the suggestioo which need make ua hesitate m 

* So JttKT *tid H^oochild: rtpd 

■ Tbc eLghtfolii ^*4dki of MBk, iii, 04, & puttagA. b pnwumafcly 

a ndotta^ lo tljo bttur group; feut otlivfvifie I know no rc^fcrriaoe wlikb 
d«»i aot «flW UJ bo WfrtfunJy taler thmn tbe SK- 
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Accepting the proposed identification of s(U^rdhufQf^, which 
ha^ ako the advantage of being the one pnt forward by the 
coinitientatror. 

The underb-tood object of the firat vefse lb evidently correctly 
explained by the oomraentator ab since that 

image is expressly iiaed at i^ Ci, and vi, 1. BraAnirin lb given by 
Crandapada on SK* aB ft synonym of pmkrH ; its uae in 
passages with ^rhkhyu leanings guggesta that it often means 
the whole universe excluding soul, tliat is, it coven* both frakrti 
and its derivatives. So we can safely accept fiariemijn aa 
indicating pratr^i^ while fritvtani stands for the three gui>as+ 
the verb tf , as in v* 7^ being regularly ai^ociated with them. 
i^oda&antam refers to the vikara set of Hixtoen, which I deal 
with in detail under the second Terse and ii^urdharam has 
already been explained. 

FithivilipraV^m&AiA k ijncertain. It rnight refer to the ten 
organs and their objects {cL Praina iv, 3) or to the five elements 
with the five objecta of the senses and the ten organs (of. 
MHL xii, n2!i8-il) but these cat-sgories occur in the second 
verse and should not he repeated here. Farther one would 
exi>ect from the form of the word u closer connection with 
Siildrdliaram. Now in the TS. jnst before the statement of the 
four groups which make up the fifty there occur font groups 
of five cachp abhibuddhi, hirma^nit m}fu and k^srfttdinmn 
and it 19 ju9t po&siblc that this Is the set of twenty referred to. 
Vdijti etands for the five breaths, so that acceptance of this 
oonjeotuic should exclude a reference to them in paTi- 
CaprdTtormim in the next verae ^ as ft matter of fact we shall 
find another meaning more suitable and^ as we might reaaon^' 
ably expect mention of the breathsj this is a shght corrobora¬ 
tion of toy Hurmise. There is unfortunately no certainty 
about what the other itameA stand for; the only published 
commentflty on this work is very late and its explanation 
here too diihiou^ to be worth repeating, 

A^falaih ^dbhih ia abo difficult and we have to be careful 
to «clude late groups such as that of dharma, cto., alroady 
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mentioned (s« p. 857). Wc flhoiild probably bicludc the 
eight forBis of likcviwsed in detail below and perhaps 

also of atiiwr^. to ^btcli Hauschild secs ft reference J.n the 
word pnlpti At Lii, 12. That tliia wm so understW at an early 
date appears from the form in which the vcise is repr nee ^ 
at jUBA> Jtii, 11229, xiii, 1015. and xiv, 10«8, wh^e 
highima prSptir IsaiiQ h substituted for SHiiirwafawi iniawi 
pnivlim Imvo (a change which can he accounted for by either 
oral or written tradition). Other possibilities are the catefionos 
of {SK. 46), {SK. m. {SK. 51 and TJ 17) 
and dnv [SK. 53). There are also enumetated at u, 13, the 
eight firet results of Yoga which may be a primitive fmm of 
the tfi4i*iryu group, butt ft® pointed out below, 1 rega t 
chapter as a later addition to the Upanisad. 

Vih'arapaikapSifim is referred by the eommcntaiy to 
i3»>a, which misses the point. For iTiwrajw is practically 
& technical term for tlic soul in the toils of ttao.'inugTation ; 
cf i, 9. and v, 7, Maiirl ii, 5 v. 2 (viim), and vn, 7 

(ui«Yir5i«), and MBh. sii, 11233 (folAal™ bahurSpatvSd 
vihitrupa iti indah) and idv, 1996.^ Though apFanng in 
pcofcsactlly Samkhya passages, the term is inconsistent w^th 
classical Samkhya. Just as Agni is cm^nipa because fire 
appavTS aimuluneoualy in tunny places (Proino v, 7). so the 
umvereal ahmn is vUmrUpa because portions [bh^p juxih, 
Smt. V, 7) of it appear simultaneously in all the forms of 
life. The reference can therefore hanily be to mr/yirpola 
of iv, 15, but Maitn iii, 2 fcAocomi iffasjforui- 

pAafflir MMv>jafmmk) suggests karmau as a possibility. 
But it fits the Application to Sttmn better to connect jwsa 
with jdfareii of di, 1, esplaining the latter with the com¬ 
mentary as refcttiDg to r>*aya (as mentioned at t, 10, and iv, 

9 and 10). , - i. i. ^ 

For mwfafSn6A«f<r»' various explanations have bwn pfop^ 

which fail to take account of the technical inclining of 
as "the way of salvation ”, by which we are able to give 

* yor fiirtbiif rcitrpniKfl k« J^cabw Contotditwxi. 
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bhfda the i^KJoncI meaning of bieakitig tho irbeel of brakttuin. 
TS. 25 gives trividAo moitfQA, the explanation of vhich ir 
uncertain, but there is adequate evidence in the Upnni^ 
itself. One way is certainly jiTatia, ofl knowledge is so frequently 
insisted on m this work as a neoesaitr for salvation, and the 
second ia Yoga. For, even omitting consideration of the 
second chapter, we have rf/lynwo^oyn at i, 3, dhf/am at i, 14, 
and iQftjSbhidht/a^ (which seems to foreshadow the pfani- 
Jftana ' of I'qgosu/nr, i, *23) at i, 10-11, aa well as the reference 
to Yoga at vi, 13. For the third path wc may safely reject 
Vedie observance, as this is not prescribed in the tJpani^d. 
Tapaa is mentioned at i, IG, and vi. 21, but 1 think this U 
probably identical with Yoga. The two ideas wore not 
strictly distinguished originaUy and still appear together as 
late as MBh. siv, 548-9. The other altcmative is AAoXHi 
mentioned at vi, 22, with which should l>o connected deiti* 
pfasdJa at vi. 21, and ifAaiitA pnisaiia at iii, 2ft; bhakli is a 
natuml development of the abhidkj/ava of the deity. A 
similar word, fritttrtHKm, at v, 7, has a different sen.se ; for 
there it in applied to the soul in transmigration and can only 
refer to the three spherea of rebirth as god, man or beast 
(cf. A/aifrT vi, 10, caturdoiavidka mSnfa). 

In dvinimittaHuimohaHi the oommentaiy takes nifniVfo 
to mean “ cause ” and explains it by prinyo and papa. These 
two are ccrtamly the recognised causes of rebirth (e.g. ilBL 
xii, 9013 and 11261) but their connection with tnpha is not 
clear and it is a little haEardous taking nimitia to mean so 
definitely “ camie " at this early date. Further when in the 
Samkhys range of ideas moha is mentioned with the numbers 
one and two, it is impoasibic not to suspect a reference to the 
delusion of pumso, by wWch, when in contact with pmkrti. 
It imagines, though it is in reaUty a sepamte entity, that it is 
idenUcal with it. NmiWi occurs precisely in association with 
this Idea at n, 6, m the phraue minyoganmiaaheiuh where it 
would be taiitologj- to take mVnff/o as the same as Aisfu. The 

Cf. Jaaoti, J<x, p, qrigmai miisiiing qf fUBSHUdna, 
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varied meiuilngis of tliis olwnive word arc uuKleqaatcly dealt 
with in Sanskrit and Pali (iictiouaries. The orijiinal scnfle 
8 W 111 B to be “ mark ftign" token ” lor instance, a mark 
to aim at, a sign indicating success or disaster, or in Pali 
a lan<linark, a boumlary-mark or tho mark of n face in a 
looking-glass (i,e, reflection). So it comes to mean the mark 
by whicli a thing is recogniTOti, its general chaiBctcristic 
or ootwiifd appearance, aa in the well-known Buddhist 
expression nt mUttigrShin (Pali ni»i(Wfijj(iAm),and soteetuically 
an object of a special outward aspect calculated to induce 
nieditntiou of a similar type and then the meditation itself; 
thus one employs an oiiiWain niHiiMom by contemplating a 
corpse. When at- BltO. xi, :i3, Krsija states that in reality the 
killing will be done by him and Arjuna wUl be the nimUUt- 
tndfro, it is beat to understand by jtiimitta, not “ means ” or 
“ cause ", hut simply " outward appearance "; Arjuna 
merely appeare to kUl,^ Without going into the further cxteii- 
sions to " cause " and " occasion ", it appears from the 
pumltel phrase at iMBh, xiii, SlO, 

/rai7oA*ymw, that this series of meanings provides the clue to 
the interpretation of which we should 

translate “ cause which brings about the outward appearance 
of union". Accoidmgly I take to mean 

tiiat the wheel of bmAwNin has the general eharacteristic of 
two, i-e. of matter and of the soul in the cycle of traimmigration 
and by dolusion presents the two as one. 

In the next verse to deterinine the nature of the river which 
is the missing object of the sentence we must consider the last 
epithet, pfliImjKirt'au*, whose solution, though hitherto not 
pointed out, is easy. For % acaflpat i Misra on SK. IT explains 
jnucavifarnaijahhtxlHh by quoting a saying he attribut-es to 
Vaiaugauya, ‘panaiparvavidija. This is actually the text of 

1 TEe eipresslod reeurs *t JfiSfc. 1, OMi, nnj Tii, 46ae; for iny 
interuKtation. cf. Ike rimiler ia<», dct«il«l ciplicitly, at vii, WW9 1 shonld 
KtM^ti not hire iho iMIlc nieatling b tie from V«e«p*li trtlli- 

latcd by Ja«ob), loc. eil„ p, 
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TS. 14, ft till IS quot^ as an ancient saying at- Btaidfujcanta 
xH, S3, which is significant, as A^vagho^ appeara to cite 
St<t. i, 2, at xvi, 17. Pancapatva is used in 

the same connection by Vyasa on Yoga^Stra i, S, and fieejuently 
in the Pumijae {e.g. Pis'iu i, 5, 4, Bh^j. iu. 20, 18, 1 oya 
(A,S,S, cdn.) vi, 37, and Mark. {ed. B. I.) xlvii, 16). It is 
retnarkalile that a phrase so consecrated hy antiquitv should 
not appear in the MBh .; and I have found only one mention 
of all the constituents of the group, namely at xiv, 1019, 
besides a partial one at xii, 11631. The explanation ia periiape 
to be sought in Btiddlacarita lii, 34r-6, when; the five members 
arc equated to the ilo^ pentad which recurs in various fornnt 
in the MBL (efi Hopkins, Great Epic of Indian p, ISI). This 
latter is replaced in later Yoga speculation bv the kleia 
group (I'a^os^ra ii, 3), which VyiUa on ib, i, 0, and Vacaspati 
on SK. 47 equate with the fivefold ignorance. In view of this 
identification of popTtttpflrtio it is natural to suppose thot the 
mLssing object of the sentence is ttvidySmSm. This is con¬ 
firmed by V, 1, where vidyS is identified with oibiira and avidya 
with k^ra (cf. AfBA, xii. Soli and 11419, and xiv, 1455^); 
for this verse only deals with what is ibrtm. We are further 
reminded of avidyodadhau jagafi magne in tlio opening verse 
of bhmya^ 

The solution of the first worrl of the verse, 
depends on the fact that in the often reeiirring simile of a river, 
a few references to which are given bebw, water usually 
represents a sbgk entity, so that the translation should 
run '‘having for its water that which has five streams”. 
The St. Petersburg dictionarj' gives rcfcrcnceai {add MBh. 
xiv, 477 and 1157) for sratas in the sense of indriga-, the 
p^ise shade of meaning srems to be the stream of perceptions 
which each sense receivea from the outer world These 


‘ Aa u aIbo nnu] of the BcrittiiMit of tba IkkIt tli« 
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sireaDiii flow from the senses to the common reservoir of the 
mind, which tlierefore is hone eaiid to iiave five streams. This 
suggestion sgtees with the ocomtonce of panca^rotus at MBh. 
xfi, 789U-]p where Nllakai^thft glosses it with Mind is 

symbolized by wafer in the parallel similes at MBh. 
1163-4h and Saundarajianda xvii, 40. 

The next word, faFmifmiftigrumkram, is cleiirly corrupt l 
for the other lout similar espressions in this verso consist of 
the number live, a word to Indicate n SiiThkhyu category and 
a word cotmected with river. The second of the two iidjectives 
should accordbigly be a substantive, N'ow in river similes 
it ail almost invariable rule that one of the elements of 
comparison should be croci>diles and tbeir al:isencc here w^oidd 
be remarkable. Out of the eountlesa available ULStjmees I 
need only refer to MBh. \% Ifjyt^ ^iii, ix, 441-2^ xii^ 

8fi27, 9049 add 11101, Saiitidammmia ivii, GO, and Suih^aUa 
iv, 157. While the usual word, ^rdha, is barred hero by 
metrical and palaeographical considerations, the rorer wots I, 
mkra, fita admirably and is sound paJacogmpliically, the 
confusion between « and v offering no difficulty. In fact vre 
have another obvious instance of the same mistake in MMuti^ka 
iii, 2, 4, where the received text runs na m pramaddl tapam 
(iliiigdi an<l sense and grammar alike requiro wupy. As 
the current interpretations of this passage are difficult to 
accept, I vfonid suggest that here means ^‘the outward 
badges of an ascetic ”, hia robe, shaven head, etc. The name 
of the Upani^d and the reference to Urot^fa at iii, 2, 10, 
support this view^ wliich is nuuk certain by MBk, adi, llSSfi-S^ 
controverting the thesis:— 

Kasdgadhilranaih maundifQ^k iriin^^abdhsm himandaJuh \ 
itiptUkMuldni na moksu^eli Wi€ 7ipa^iA |j 
Yiidi api liftge 'min jndiiam evdlfn kdrtirmm | 
mVnioi^JycAi* diJikkasfja Ufigamairam nirariJuikam [j 

The some use of recurs at Sauwhmnmida vii, 49, and 
at MitifuJa-PtiiiJuh P-13^—1 and p. Ifi2^ The seme is that there 
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k no satvation m aujtonticia oxeept aa pmctiaed hy a ri^giilar 
mend leant (i.e. probably^ by a member of tlie okIct which 
followed tbe t^^aeliings qf this Upanlsad] and ^mkam in 
glos^ng alinga by samnyasamhiia aeoms to have had tliid 
meaning Jn mind. 

The commontary explains the won! as referring to the bve 
elements and this tieenis to mu unqueAtJcmably correct. For 
yopu' cannot mean “ aphere of rebirth all the authorities 
being agreed in recogniziiig only three such spheres in the 
Saiiikh^'a system and there is no other group of five which 
could be described as sources. But the use of tile term is 
incDusistent with the place at the bottom ol the iseale of 
evolution allotted to the elements in classicid Samkhya 
and we must therefore enquire at some length into the carliar 
history of the group. Tliat this Upani^l treats them 
having more important functiona may be inferred from the 
lines at vi, 2 (in the form printed by Hauschild) 

/cfifiiiurfi ^mylrtale ka 

prthvjfapt^oanilakham cintifam ]| 

and at ii, 12 :— 


prfAiP^tt/iri^'oao ihkktMamuUhitr 
failaitmake pravfiie ]| 

In the earlier Upanl^ads the clementa am looked on as 
having productive functions, ami when we turn to the MBh. 
we always find them raentionsd high up in the numerical 
formulas, usually after rtAdwubSra and* when their origin is 
given* being said to develop from it {e,g. BhG, xiii* 5 and 
MBh. xii, 6776-9, 11266^, 11423. and siv* i(B4 ff J. Certain 
pasi^gea divHde pmkrti aod its twenty-three evolute^ into two 
groups, one of eight called prakni or mulaprokrti and con¬ 
sisting of prahil buddhi. ^haM'ura and the five dementi and 
out of sixteeo called consisting of mind, the ten organs 

and the five objects of the senses; this k fqimd at iI/i?A xii 
7610. 1139^6 and llf>52 ff, and Buddha^riU, sii, 
(reading hdhyanu with the old MS. for huddhim Ui of Coweira 
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text in vemfl 19). BhG. yii, 4, divergefl by tljvtdLf^ pratrii 
intjG dji’lit, buddhit aha^kdru^ und th^ five dcmente; 

but it bi important to note for our purposes that two verson 
Lfttcr these ODnstitiionte ore dsaiotibed os yoni (so also MBh. 
xivj 62iV4). The elements arc clearly tiamed in these passages 
and it seems to me a thoroughly unsooml method of inter¬ 
pretation to try and twist tlieir plain statements into references 
to the subtile elements, inirt^^ad of accepting them as they stand 
and seeing if no reasonable explanation can be found ; ouly 
in the event of no aneb esplanation being forthcoming are 
wc entitled to read into the texts soincthing other than vrliat 
they say. Besides if the woidn, didAa, etc., refer to the subtile 
elements, the absurd corollary follows that the gross elemeuta 
in aU texts before the SK. are called etc. 

The word, in the preceding verse shows that 

this diviflion into eight and sixteen tilrcatly prevailed at the 
time the Upaniaad was composed- It survive:^ partLiLly in 
SK* 3 where the tw^enty-four are diyided into one colled pmhii, 
geven called pmhrtivikrti and sixteen caUcKi ^dkrii. But the 
place of the clemcnta is taken by the subtile elements {fan- 
imim\ wliich^ as 1 shall show, correspond to the objects of 
the senses in earlier speculation. Accepting for the moment 
the latter correspondence, the soduiah^ of SK^ 22 has 
the same contents as the mkdra group * but that i^varakrai.ia 
did not accept the division into eight and sixteen is shown 
clearly by hia theory of the anlahkamna which treats buddhi, 
ohamkura and matim as a unity* thm catting across the 
division.^ Gaiujapada on SK. 4o and 4$ how'ever in 
explainiJig prakrlihifa refers to the prakfti octet and in this 
passage he is dealing with Yogai practices such as arc mentioned 
in the Hues ii, 12, already qutsted^ sulistituting the 

subtile dements for the elements proper of the latter. Similarly 
Yo^fdra iv, 2 and 3, also uses pnik-rfi in the plural which 
Jacobi (loc, cit., p. 612) understanils os referring to the subtile 

^ Tho IhMiry of tUo vbm pc-diapfi nUoplod by livB.nLkrq^& 

from Vog* sourwi; vt Nlacobi'* UK^CtWHion of rtfJff, loc. eil., p. S87. 
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ekmcnta. TS. 1 and 12 accepts tbe division into pfakrti (8) 
and dkara (16), as does Ga^ha Up. 4 and Bh^, Par, 
vii, 7, 22. 

Tbe position can onljr be ntadc olcnT by going into the 
history of the subtile elements. The term tatUHSira, apart 
from the SK., Hrat appears in two very late passages of the 
JUBA. (Hopkins, op. cit., p. 173) and .1/oiVr* iii, 2. The latter 
work is & curious hotchpotch with a strongly orchaitsing 
tendency, material taken from older works being mi.'ted up 
with modem ideas and phraseology. Dcussen and others 
have drawn attention to its coincidences ol language with 
the SK, and Hopkins (op. cit„ p, 33-16 and p. 471) Las pointed 
ont parallelisms with certain passages of the epic. It is 
certainly a very late work. Tbe passage in question explains 
that bhma may menu either taanutira or ttuiMbhUta and looks 
like an insertion by the compiler into an extract from an older 
work or a glosa that has found its way into the text. The 
plural form, tantHalra, may ho a Vedic neuter plural or come 
from an otherwise unknown fern mine form, taHtuSim. For 
the latter it may be noted that inatm is used for I'cnoKi/nt 
at Akirbwlknya^SatiihitS (ed. F. O. Schrader) xii, 23, in a 
summary of the SasiitmUTa.^ This might be held to conarm 
the usiial view that the term lantaiilTa is a reminisoence of the 
u.<H! of ffldlrJ at Praim iv, 8, and BhG. ii, 11 ; but at the 
former passage the indtrii ol an element is related to its 
element as drostavpa to coijrtis orj^ii/(it>y« to pSda, ami at the 
latter it perhaps has the nieaning of vi/fayaaiddhi given by the 
commentator to mdtra at MailrJ vi. C. The association with 
the idea of a subtile element is far from clear and it U rather 
passages like 3/aaa i, 17 and 18, which show the origin <d 
the term, 
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In litemtuTe definitelj earlier than the SK. all eniHHemtioiU! 
of the Sariikhja topics replace the eanma/ra group by iabda, 
riipa, sparsa^ ffatidha and rasa. The varying names given to 
tbifl group are iUmninating, indnyagmim {ShG, siii^ 5, cL 
Kadia iii* indriyarttm {BJiG, five times ^ 31 Eh, sils 3743^ and 
xiv, 1312), vixa^ {BW. four times at least, MBk 7671, 
^90, and 10493, xiv. 1401 and Buddhamriia lii, 19). murti 
{in Faheaiikha''s ayatamn 3IBL xii, 7942), viiem {MBh. xii^ 
U396s 11421-^2 and xiv, 984, 1234, 1329 (reading 

viSe^prati^ayiinah] and 140!) and g^una (il/iJ/i. xU.^ S313 and 
9888, xiv, 1401). Maitrl, true to its composite character, 
has almost all these, i 7 rino ii, 4 (&o commentjny), vimya ii, 6, 
and vi, 31, htdrigdftka \% 8 and 10, faimn/ra lii, 2, and 
apparently vi, 10. The last passage is important and 

runs prakftum cnmfk trigumbhedaparij^atmli^n mahadadgam 
viie^Titmh where Uitgam iDesns, as in SK. 10, and 

several other passages of that work, " derivative" or 
"" mergent Mahadddi viie^dniam reenrs at 3/BA, xiv, 
1242, and adii, 1090 [cf. also unjakiadi pfi^aidain at siv, 1430) 
and later in the PurnHas (Fdyw iv, 17 = Mark, xlv, 30), 
while SK. 40 has 7naJiiidildisak$maparganki7n and 36^ 
inahmidiUmie^hutaparganlah, These varuitious of name 
indicate a certain vagueness or instabllrty of ideas regarding 
the group ; the earlier passages use terms eniphasbing the 
purely material ospecti while the two later terms, and 

imply a moro abstract conception. The former, which 
in the later 31 Bh, passages hm l^ccome the st-andard term. 
Is derived from each member of the group being the special 
and sole object of one of the organs of sense (see MBh. xiv, 
'1400-7, and cf. the use of and orwe.w at xiv, 1116-7) 
and may also include some idea of each being specially 
associated with one of the elements. With guna we reach 
a new conception which was bound to bring further con^ 
sequences in its train ; for none of the twenty-three evolutea 
of prahii could properly be rsonsidered os a of One of 
the others. Originally each member of the group was 

JHASL 0CTO1KR iSaC* 
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considered a of one of tlie elemeata oniy (e.g. MBk. 
7676 and 9090 ff.) ^ but the later theory {MBh, adi, 8517, 
Jav, I400“7j and HI, 13‘922 ff.) gives one eleinent the 
qualities of all five, the nerc of four, and so on to the last of 
one only. 

Turning now to the poaitioi) of cLaasioal Saiukhya, we find 
that l^varakrs^a rejeeta entirely the group aahda, etc., from 
among the twenty-three cvolutes. They still appear, however, 
in SK. 28 and M as the objecta perceived by the 
Bcnsea, and Gaudapada holds that they are indicated by the 
epithet sanoyana of in SK. 10. The vacancy among 

the evolutcjj U filled by the so-called subtile elemento, iohefo- 
tanmatra, etc., which are given the place hitherto held by 
the elements, and the latter, being said to derive from them, 
are put at the bottom of the scale. It is rcle^Tint to the 
use of suT^ as a name for the objects of the senjBcs that 
Gaudapada on SK. 22 and 38 derives each gross element 
from a single tanmatra, while Vacaepati Miim on SK. 22 
derives afeasa from ioWd*i«wid/nj with htxia as its gitm, 
mgu from and spaTiatanmStm with iabda and sparia 

for its qi^tiea, and so on up to earth from all five with all 
five qualities. Further, the lanmStm group is described as 
dciicfa and the clcinobts as tiie^ {SK, 38). T7«™ 

we have already met, but as applied to either group 

I can only find previously in the doubtful phrase at MBh. rii, 
9084, aviiffSni bhutani gunSthi tsa johaia where the 

wrreet r^g imy be saviksU^i *; aa it stands,'the Teferenoe 
Js probably to the elements and the objects of the senses. 
TTie terms have no otganlc connection with the rest of 
livan^rena s scheme, and on the basis of the SK. alone 
to lA no obvreus_ justification for them. The explanations 
given by Gaudapada and Vacaspati Midra are decidedly 


M beftlg ^ *>“* »br Uto, tbwij 
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lame so much so in fact that Kcitli (op. cit. p. 93) suggesta 
an alteroatjve but still unconvidcLng 

Such are the facto which we must now set in tlicir Watoricol 
peiapcctive. The theory of the demento is foreshadowed 
m the Braimago Jitemtme at a period when no hard and 
fast distinctioa in kind was felt to eitot between animate 
md laajiimatfi, between nm-teml and spiritual, or between 
substance and quality, though the group itself appears as 
a definite entity under the name TiwAdfiAwto first in 
Up. iii, 3, a passage which shows no signs of Saiiikhya 
mfluepcc and dates possibly from before the carlieat formula¬ 
tion of that scheme. The veir name, is significant 

and indicates a conceptiou far other than what we understand 
by element. To define this in language which does not 
import later distmetions is difficult, but we shutl not he 
far out in looking on the elements as cosmic fotees inhering 
m the substances from which they took their name. At 
this stage of thought it seemed OAturol that mental and 
spiritual as well as physical functions should evolve from 
what we should caU matter; this point of view prevails in 
CAStidogifa Up. vi, and has left definite traces in later Indian 
philoMphy, such aa the Jain theory of karntun or the Yoga 
practice of absorption into the elements, which is inculcated 
in this Upani^J and which subsequently survives in the 
praiyfUatfa theory described by Gaujapada on SK. 45 and 
48 * This was the atmosphere in which the Samkhya 
achemc was first worked out, with the consequence that the 
elements could only be introduced as productive forces; 


> VyM* and \5wi*pati UiSra ca H, IJ), di u.^ 

thr gn>a> «kmcAt. rihfa M betog only while *nd (h, 
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it iij a gmve anacliwiiiwi to suppose that any thmlcor, however 
original, roiiltl at that time have conceived them aa gross 
purely material products at the lower end of the scale of 
evolution. Now the earliest Sariikhya should be held, in 
my opinion, on the strength of the cviilence of the passage 
under discussion to have divided its twenty‘four constituents 
on the material side into eight creative forces and sistcen 
products with a symmem' which was pleasing to early thought, 
and it is oidy to be cipectetl in view of what has been said 
that the elements should be found among the creative forces. 
It ^ins to follow ns a corollary from this division that 
originalJy the elements were held to enter into the eompoaition 
of the eleyon acniios as well ns of the five objects of the sejises ; 
there U little dehuitc eviJenoo on this point, but as late as 
MBh, xii, 1U23 inoyaj is specifically stated to depend on 
the elements, this being a passage which accepts the division 
into eight and smteen. When, therefore, the Uddvotakara 
on AVlyarfitm i, 29 remarks that the Yogas held the senses 
to be bhaui,ka and tlie S^rhkhyoa held them to 1« Mautika 
the explanation seems to Iw that the former still held the 
old view, whde the Sarhlthyas under the lead of livarakrsoa’s 
st'bool had token up a more modem view.i Again what 1 
have said above about the lack of distinction betwiied sub¬ 
stance aud (jualitie acoounto for the material objeeta of the 
world being classed by their qualities, according to which 
sense they were perceptible, namely, 4ftbda, etc. 

The nest stage is dimly shadowed to ua in the fluctuations 
o Idea and phm«ology of the d/fi/. ; f^r, while its popular 

rt d«» rea«t w K,o,e .xtai, dmIopmnB tWt mm 
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afiamkara iilone, wUle attention has already' been drawn to 
tbe changes regaiding the objects of the senses. In fact, 
behind the scenes Inrlian philosopher were being trained 
to accuracy of thought and the dian'ing of fine distinctions 
hr the gmraraamns and in due cotirse this led to the rise of 
the Vaile^fta school with its closer analysis of the nature of 
substances, qualities and relationships. Traces of YaiJe^dka 
mfiiiencti are clearly' discernible in some of the later passages 
frorn the epic cited above and it is not without sigaificance 
that Gaudapada on Sh. 22 and 42 described the tmnn^ra 
group as paramtlnu. On the one hand, the atornic theory 
inevitably involved a purely material view of the elements 
and its Lnereasiog acceptance neceasitsted some modification 
of the Siunkhya position to meet the change of ideas. On 
the other, it was found that the realities under!ving the terras 
io&fa, etc., could only be adequately OEpm^sed by explaining 
them as qualities, not as material objects looked at from 
special aspects, r 

The school of thought whose views arc preserved for us in 
the SK. solved these problems in a very ingenious way so aa 
to include the new ideas while mabing the break with tho 
old os little conspicuous as possible. Tlie purely materia! 
Ti-iew of the elenients was frankly acccirted and, as they could, 
therefore, no longer be supposec! to have creative powers, 
they were relegated to the Iwttom of the scale of evolution! 
where room was matle for them by excluding the itibda group 
altogether from the category of products and treating them 
os merely qualities of the elements. The number of evolutes 
bud, however, to !» maintained in accordance w'ith welJ- 
established tradition and something was wanted to account 
for the appearance of the elements. Hence, the invention 
of the tantimim group, whJcb not only met these needs but 
made it possible to explain away the older texts by saving 
that by mahabhiita they meant itinutStrs an<l by ifrAJo, etc 
the elements. The Samkhya school was iilwaya very anxious 
' Cf. J/aAriMS^n, i.S40. a=ii, 108. 6, Md Ei, 388. ]4. 
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to indict on iU ortlodoxT, und it sdl] had to e^pbia away 
the luae of the word vUt^a, especially h\ the coaaecrated 
phrase mahattddi vi^dnium (see p. 867) for the twenty-three 
evolutes. It therefore had to describe the elements as 
tiicm and hnd a meamug for the term as best it could, the 
explanation bein^ given a more plausible appearance by 
calling the tanmdtm group acii^ ; Ijvarakzsoa could thus 
hint at his orthodosy by twice using a aimibr phrase. 

Having thus explained the biatorical aignibcance of this 
term, 1 turn to the next bne, ^VbiJc it is natural to take 
paiicaprai^mm as referring to the five breaths, cloaer 
BCTutiny reveab difficulties. Apart from the possibility 
of their having been alrcofly referred to among the twentv 
of the previous verae, it is alien to the spirit of these two 
veises to name any category directly and it is baldly aecitiata 
to fiignify tlie group by its first member* Pmm k that one 
of the breaths which k responsible for the general activities 
of the body (e.g. Gaudupada on SK. 29) and it seems to me 
decidedly prefemble to accept the traditional interpretation 
of the five organs of action. Pa^aAtiitdby^imuldm probablv 
refeis to the five organs of seh.^^as in MBk xii, 7006 (= 101505) 
they are called the adAkfjAundai of huddht^ the gmund given 
in 10505 being that, when the senses ceasa to act, huddii 
ceases to act too. 

In tlu! Heft line paiicUvamm has no clktin<nikhing word 
and its sigsiheance, like that of jutiicaparva, was probably 
well undeistofKl. PancaduhkhfuiffJutve^m » explained m 
the oon^entary by the state of es:iatetice as an erabij’o, 
birth, disease, old age. and death ; but, so far as I am aware, 
there is no evidence for such a group and the toita agree 
that to the Sarukhyas dtthkha is threefold. A solution is 
preferable which treata duhkha as an enigmatic svrabol of 
some other category and a clue is provided bv Gaudapada 
on Sh vO where fivefold is obtomed from turning away 
from the h VO ohj«te of the senses by seeing timt they involve 
arjoaa, rak^miia. k^aya, sa«jo, and Airhso; the two latter 
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ar€! described but the foitaer as duhkha^ beeaxiBo 

the aeqtmidon, retention, and loss of the objetrt^ lead to 
aiificring. The same triplet is referred to as dxihiha with 
respect to kama^ which in Buddhiat scbeniea is dvefold as 
relating to the five objects o£ the sensea, at Saundamtiaiidd 3 cv, 
7 and 9, in a way that shows the idea to be old. Again at 
ilaUn liip 2 the individiiial is described os guwughair 
iiJiyamanah^ wdierc ^iino probably means only the objects 
of the senflcsp though the commentary apparently incltidea 
the body and organs in addition. I accordingly take 
diJitlKiu^Jia to refer to the five objects of the Sellses^ as the 
evidence relates both terms of the compound to them. 

The last word for esphuiation, pQH&iiad6h£ildr», is suspJciotts 
aa breaking the symmetry by intfoduemg the nmnber fifty. 
Further it can only be explained by the bheddh 

oiSK. 46, which^ as already pointed oat above, are mentioned 
in the previous verso. The commentary explains the com¬ 
pound as referring to the kkia pentad of Yo^utm ii, 3, 
on the strength of which Hauschild accepts an earlier proposal 
to reatl paheakUsabh^dm, But this ia hopeless mctricaUyp 
as the Une should consist of cloven or twelve syllables, not 
of thirteen. I doubt too, if the use of kki^ as the name of 
a categor}'' can be substantiated earlier than the passage just 
mentioned.^ Its use at i, 11 of tliis Upanisad jseems to be 
entirely general and it docs not occur in the Sdntiparvan 
in the special sense, the substitute for it being tho group 
with varj'ing constituents (e g. 8773p 9668, 11047, and 11152). 
Several roeinbcTS of it have a decidedly modem appearancej 
and finally Vdcaspati yiiim on SK. 47 identifies it with 
the fivefold avidifd already meluded in the verse. The 
commentator, however, docs not give the reading specifically 
as paficakk^bfieddm and may conceivably have had 

i C1+J&mbi. loc. cit., p. 5PS U-, the luit^l^iy of Ihc tleia group Ami mf 
rQmAirkt above on jHiflcoparDOm. in ihm Pali canaa W> kUtM 

group oeouTB till tbft tima cf AhyjhAmma lilvnlurc niid this ward u 
pcactiulJjf' unkmtvn tu the 
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pdjic(}6Aafa»i, whicli is metiicallr possible &nid wkJcb 
have been oorrected by a copyist who knew SK. 46 into 
tbe existing reading, in that case I can only explain 
paHcabfiedani by reference to hhedanam paritna^t of SK, 15, 
glossed by Gaudapiidn with buddhi, ahamkSra, the 
group of fire (for which we should have here to substitute 
the five objects of the senses), the indriya group of eleven, 
and the element group of five ; this division of the evolutes 
into five groups occurs again in the UiS^ on SK, 59. 
Remembering tliat avidya b equaKsl with itu^ra in thU 
Upanitod, this solution giving aU the divisions of ham would 
fit in very well. A somewhat similar group of five, vis. 
adhisthUm, kartr, karam, c^la. and dattso, is expressly stated 
at BMj. xviii, 14 to be Samkhya, but ia not found elsewhere. 
Though its exact interpretation seems to me fur from certain, 
it might be understood as making the same division.^ 
Alternatively, if we look at it palacoginphically, the corrMb 
reading might Iw jsflr7cBsad6A4arfo»rt or pancdsi^cdfmi, but 
1 cannot suggest u probable solution for either. 

Thus we have found fairly certain explanations for the 
first four, the sixth, and the cigbtli compounds of this verse 
and a possible one for the seventh* Also in the tw« veracs we 
have found all the twenty-four topics meutioned sepanitely 
except one, ahamkafa \ yet this was known to the Upaabad 
(v, 8) and the only possible term for it b the unsolved 
po/loSeortflwi. Was there then a fivefold eiAaodufti ? Our 
only evidence for it is the commentarial explanation of 
TS. 13, paRca kartitdimatuth, said to be five forms of ahamkdra ; 
but the evidence b late and untrustworthy, and the 
expIamtioL of the afitra highly doubtful* It may, however 
indicate the persistence to a late epoch of a tr^ition of a 
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fiveMd crAdTkAdm, Tte tbreclold division in the SK. according 
to the gunas is more apparent than real, the division b^'mg in 
atibstance into two only, mikrta {=^ plus Tajasa)^ 

the origin of the eleven semes* and bhUladi {— failing pliia 
rojasa), the origin of the material world ; and this is probably 
tbe older division on wlueh the threefold one has been super- 
imposed.^ Though the importance of rttumMm in the cksslcal 
scheme has been whittled away by restricting its fiinctioii 
to abkvmjia^ Originally it seems to have represented the 
emotional components of the individual which innhe up his 
personality. This comes out curiously by converting into 
Sariikhya phraseology the oldest Buddhist formula for the 
indiridual, that of the &ve skandhas ; for rapa ^ the five 
elements and the five objects of the senses, tWonn = iadriipM, 
= manas and vijnuna irnddhi (so b^dAi at K<iiha^ 
iii, 3 = vijfldjm ib, iij, 9}, so that saamkdm sccins to be 
parallel to aJmmkdm. It is possible that this asipect of ithaihkdra 
was expressed by a fivefold foraiula which is no longer extant. 
But this is speculatiqn* npd we must leave the matter on n 
note of interrogation. 

The foregoing exegesis demonstrates that the author of the 
Upanl^l waa fully acquainted with the Saiiikhya coneeptiona 
of prakrit^ its evolutes and the sufjordinate categories, but in 
a form more priinitive timn that of the SK. , on whose position 
in the evobtion of Silinfchya philosophy some %bt has been 
thrown. The case stands differeutly with the TS. ; its very 
brief nature makes it hard to be certain of the exai^ meaning 
of ^me of its terms and the oommentafy is late and of 
doubtful authority. On the other hand, wherever we can com¬ 
pare it with the f/p., tbe two agree exactly, in tw^o eaa^ 
(the division into eight evnlventa and sixteon evolutes and 
the threefold against the SK, One of its sQtms is known 


* Ip thp with which thf!: theory 
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td A^^n|;hD^ and attnbut&d bj Vacoapati MiJm to 
Vii^ganya. 1 may note b^to another point in which it 
contaiiiB older doctrines not admitted by the SK., namely 
in sfitraA 8-10^ adkyalinam^ atUiilJiutam, fidhidaivam, which 
are esplaJned in detail in the Mbh. (jcii, 11607 ff., and xiv^ 
1119 C] and whicli belong to a primitive order of thought 
(of. the iiae of adhijaltna and odhidaivQ in Cha7^d€gtf0 and 
BTh. Ar. Up.]^ These points had escaped Garbe’s notice (see 
Sdntkhi/a-Philos&phie^ 2nd edn.^ 1917^ pp. 94—G) and caused 
him to iindqnate its value. For the evidence shows that it b 
either older than the SK. or, more probably pethapa, a 
summar}' of a treatise older than the SK. and belonging to a 
di^cient branch of the school from T^varakr^oA's. It seems to 
me probable that the cloaing verse of the wldch is agreed 
to bo 3 Inter addition r mcaiis by the word paravodaviiw^ 
jila not only that l^arakr^i^a avoided polemics with other 
schools of philosophy, which is the case, but also that Ids work 
set out the purest Samkhya doctrine, purged of the cou- 
taminntiou of the theories of other schools, implying that the 
here named, wua heterodox on certain points. 
This inference is confirmed by the suminnry of that work 
given in AhirbudhnyiirStinihila xii, w hich adds to the classical 
Sarnkhya tenets certain conceptions nnfcnowui to them, 
3 amkh 3 ra has a history of centurica before Isvatokifua, 
Why should it not have spbt into a number of schools, all 
calling themselves Bariikhya and accepting the twentv-five 
topics but differing in minor points ? After all, this is what 
we find in Buddhist Hinayiina philosophy; the flame 
fundamental formulas are accepted but differing interpret 
tations are given to them. 

So far 1 have only touched incidentally on the Yoga 
teaching of the Upaui^d^ and 1 do not propose to go into it 

at length, but only to discuss the test of a certain passage in 
the light of what we can loam from other sources. The detailed 
teaching is to be found in the second adh^a^a, which is a 
curious raucture, consisting of aeveu vetoes at the beginning 
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and two at the end^ lifted mnicdy from Vedic works because 
of their supposed couaection with Yoga, and a set of eight 
in the middle dealing with Yoga practice, whoaa 
YCFsification and language show them to be later than the 
rest of the Upankad. The whole Is Rurelj a later addition and 
a badly contrived one at that, and the UpaniMd would not 
sufier by its omiission. Vet^ 10 deaeribing tbe pbee to bo 
selected for Yoga nina thus — 

&i7ne iucau iarkardvahnUj^iJsd- 

vh’^fjUe hAthjald^rayMi^^ | 

M{immikuls mt tu mkinpidant 

guhani'Ddla^i/a^ prftgojayct || 

The dilEenlty lies in it^idajaMh^gadibhihj which HauschtldT 
following Bohtlingk and Kothp amentia to sabdajaldiayS^. 
Deusseii and Oldenberg (Zhf Lehre der Upamsf*^den^ p, ^02} 
construe it with the preceding and Hangchild 

ingeniously with the following ntan&mdo^ despite the harsh- 
ness of cairymg tbo sense over ] the commentator takes it 
by itself as an associative instrumental p a confftruction which 
Occam at i, 4, and is found from time to time in Sanskrit 
literaturCp even in the great Mtya writers^, where MalHalitha 
habitually expbiiis it by supplying ^ WTiile this 

bat is the only possible construction > none of the tTaasktions 
take account of the inherent contradJetion iu the expre^ion 
as it stands^ for it b generally agreed that the presence of 
ivater and the absence of sound b e^ntbi to Yoga, Thus 
Kdr}m-Piirdnn u.^ 11 (ed. B. 1, p. 505) gives jan^ue^y^pfa and 
mi<jhda as unfitting a pbee for Yoga and a mouotaio, eavo 
or river-bank as proper. So J/M. xiv, 567 p nirgh^se nirjane 
vamy and xui, 6473, mdlpaliim^iigi nadJilraralii on, K^arikd 
Up^y 2 (in Deussen's tranabtion) a ooUeless spot ” and 
Ahirbtidhn^-SaThAifd, xxxiip 60p vivikie sajale mne. Saundam^ 
xvii+ 3-6, the ideal spot is a grove, having gross and 
Boundless running waten In the Foil canon^ which is relevant 


1 Cf. 3. 21, 
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otvmg to the general similarity of Buddbiat and Yoga ideas 
m the Eubjeot of these practi^p noise is the thom of trance 
and fittiDg places must be app<wdda and appanyghota}^ 
While water is a necessity {cf. Visyddkimagga, p. 342, 
/npotianani]^ it should preferably be 
miming and a tank is neitber neocasary nor to he avoided, so 
that to amend to is poiDtless. It is a simple and 

satisfactory alternative to accept the commentator^^ meaning 
of hut nr “ place to live in " for aimj^r or else it could 
have the meaning of requisite ” for Yoga. It follows that 
hibda is the corrupt word, and 1 see t wo possible alternatives. 
Either insert an avagmha, which exm be corroborated by 
*iabddbhir , ,. xidbhir upaspfhja at MBh. i, 3, 115 (new Poona 
edn.; Calcutta edn.pi, 772 p has where the object 

of the setion h to become ritually pnm, and by the authority 
for the word given in Bohtliiigk'e shorter dictionaiy; cf 
also . . . nimno^ya, SuunJiiranandQf xttJj 2* 

It would then bo an epithet of jhira. Or, perhaps preferably, 
read ^ada^ or for Aahda "^; for glass Is one of the chief 

requisites of a Yogin, ef. MBh. xii, 7164, and BW. vi, IL 
With either change the text is sound and in accordance with 
what we leam elsewhere. 

1 Nqte Also me with . thw pMfia^et of PkU 

wfakL ■ui3jp1>^ tntfLnB ''floSilmy Aad H-intyi:EK'\ 



Excavation at Ur, 1929-30 
Abstract of Lecture dv Mr. C. LE0^^vFlo Woolley 

AIR. WOOLI-uEY said tliat the eighth season which they hud 
^ ^ j UBt finifiLEMl fit Ur liad bwn the most interesting historic¬ 
ally and in aome ways the most exciting season they had yet 
had : it was also undoubtedly the most vnrieel. They were 
able to get- plans of buildiagH^ AEttiqnities^ etc.;, illustrating 
prat^iicoUy every phase in the history of the t^wn uf Ur from 
the Cth century b.c. hade to a p&riofl wldch we catmot date, 
but wldeh we call pictorially the Period of the Flood. Tlieir 
programme when they started eojiaigted of three priudpat 
objects — the first to dear up the plan of the city, traekig out 
its walls and fortifications which they knew to belong for 
the moat part to the period of 3000 n.c., rougidy speaking 
the period of Abraham. Then they had to go on with the 
great cemetery which in previous seasons liad paid them so 
riclily; and thirdly, they had to enlarge upon the work done 
in the season before when a trial pit brought to light material 
evidence of the flood and of a dvilkation older than the 
flood and following on after it. Ihralmg wut b the town defences 
he said he coiJd not vet show' theta a complete plan, but 
could show a seertion of the wall and explain the chometer 
of what Lad been found. The whole circuit of the wall is 
nearly tw'o and a half miles ■ they foUoweisl it all along. 
The defences consist for the most part of great ramparts pf 
mud brick, solidly built throughout, to a height of 26 ft. 
*jid a width which vnrieii from a nunimum of 50 ft. to a 
maximum of over 90 ft* On top of that was the burnt brick 
wall* In most not a single wall but a line of houses, 
public buildings and so on linkeii up and forming a proper 
system of defence. The most striking discovery made in 
connection with these defences was that the great rampart 
which sensed primarily as a fortificarioa also held up as a 
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letainiDg wall die high terrace on which the wheic Jaterior 
of the town waa built. And in the tblrd place it was the 
revetement of a canal. Tho luiu.^ which to-day lie in the 
absolutely diy and arid dcoeit in the time of Abraham were 
a dty of wateis with the river Euphrates running on the 
west, with a canal following the walls on the east and on part 
of the Dorthom ai<le, and w'itli a branch canal cutting right 
through the town and dividing it into two main parts. 

One temple excavated on the canal bank was built by 
Rim-Sin king of Larsa to tbq Water God £n-ki, in the year 
1990 B,c. I>eoorative brick-work was firet found suggesting 
the existence of a temple j against the wall-face 
dedication cones were discovered, and then, only about six 
inches from the surface, the foundattou-box of burnt brick 
which contained a copper figure of the king bearing upon 
his head a basket of mortar, and a stone t^iblet inscribed 
with the dedication of the building. Some distance further 
along the wall line another temple came to light built by 
Nebuchadnezzar, Underneath it were found superimposed 
remains of five other buildings, all tcmplea, of different 
dates, and in the lowest, the fifth level, there was discovered 
& column of mud bricks shaped segmentally four and five 
MUfsea high. For the history of architecture that is of great 
importance. There had been an extraordinary prejudice in 
the minds of archwologista, reflected in the history of 
architecture in nearly every book, to the effect that the column 
woe not known in Mesopotamia. Any building that had a 
suspicion of the column was put down to the Classical period. 
At Tcllo a brick column had been found, dated to about 
2400 B.C., but even so its ebanmter was disputed. Tlien 
Dr. Hall, and the lecturer at a later dnte, found at alTTbaid 
undoubted columns of wood overbid either with sheets of 
copper or mosaic of lapis brali and shell, belonging to 3100 w c 
But here we have for the Brat time an undoubted example 
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th^ thinl dynasty of Ur whc^n the Ziggiirat anJ important 
temples were built. It definltdy prom that the Bumetkn 
buildcm at Ur did nse the coIiuiid in their temples. This 
One st^nrls between two wsUs and corresponding to it a^inst 
the wall-faces are sc|Uiire attached pillam or jambs, showing 
that we have flomethiog in the nature of a temple “ in antis 
as it would have been called in Greek architecture. 

Just at the very end of the season another discoverj^ of a 
temple was made. Towards the north of the city there lay 
within the fort>ifications n great harbour wkicli had been 
traced out and which mn back into the aatmd area and 
must have been oonnectod with the service of the temples, 
A small mound on the harbour bank was found to conceal 
a large temple, built by Nebnehadne^zar and restored by 
XaboniduB. A passage fmm the entrance mns right through 
the bnilding and access to tlie temple itself is by aide dooia 
from tliat passage. The whale structure is in mud brick 
with a facing of burnt brick on the outside, and stands 
no less than 20 feet in height. In the inner chainber was 
found what is undoubtedly n square eolomn, which probably 
supported the roof; this gives a rather new idea of the later 
architecture ol the contitry, .Vs the hnildiug, if left 
unprotected, would have been entirely sanded up by the time 
the working party returned at the end of October, it was 
decided to put on a temporan-' roof: it k now the only 
religioiis building of the Babylonian age surpi™g in 
Mesopotamia into ’which you can go and almost imagine 
that the past has come back again. 

Spcalring of the cemetciy% _\!r, Wooliey said that this vcar*^s 
work is the last that will be required* As in previouB seasons^ 
it produced gold treasures, one particularly good tomb had 
a gold dagger; another—a woman's grave—had a hoaddreea 
□I gold almost as rich as tliat of Queen Shubad henself, and 
other tombs were also vary rich. One pnxluced a very 
curious objectj a sort of old Staffordshire milk jug in the 
form of a cow on wheels with a string to pull it along by* 
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That la the gldcet toy they Lad got. But the real iiupottaoco 
o( the cemetery -ims not ui the gold tluDga. In previous 
aeusous more than enougli had bean found to illustrate the 
wealth and art of a civilisation which had been unauspected 
hitherto. What was wanted was to prove the date of tliat 
civilisation. The dates he had ventured to give had not been 
univerealiy accepted, and it was most important to get tlic 
elironology really ftxed. This year hy a fortunate chance 
they were able to do that with, ho thought, complete 
certiiinty, photograph was shown of the vertical side 
of the great pit dug down in the course of clearing graves. 
About ID feet down were seen on the smooth face of the wall 
sloping linea of slightly different colours. All this was rubbish 
thrown out from the aocient town before the royal tomlia 
were cut. These strata had been found to run practically 
over the whole cetnetery area but nowhere had they been 
M clear and well-defined as here, and as they went down it 
had been possible to draw out a section which was an uctuat 
representation of what can still bo seen to-day if one stands 
in the pit and looks at the great earth wall.' What was got 
this year and what was quite new was dating material for 
the difrerent strata. Two white bands formed largely of 
lime and which are practically contomporarv, one being put 
down not long after the other, contained We tablets and 
a lai^ number of jar scalings—that is, lumps of clav put on 
the tops of clay jam and then stamped with a senh \kiaonm 
them were a number dating to the hurt dynasty of Ur, Tliat 
stratum runs over the whole emetcry. All the gravw were 
found between the white bands and a darker lower band 
Jown on the section, and as the white strata containing the 
brat d>T^ty rubbish ran unbroken over the whole area. 
It could be said ^th certainty that the whole ro^-nl cemetery 
ifl earUer tlian the fimt dynasty of Ur. In the’ lower liand 
an enormoijs of tablote and jar sealings of a different 

much more prtmitive character. An are neeossarilv older 
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thini the toya] cemM4?t}^ and tlie ^Tititig on them agrees 
e^vily with the HitaiLEcatiou, Below this seal-t>earing 
jAtnitiLiii the cbamcter of Lhe pottery and t hem mme 

a aeries of graves Elifferent from tJiose in the royal eemetery 
aiitf very much earlier ; the jxattery in them was of the 
Jeiudet NiiaP^ype, Fiuiilly below those again wa^s found a 
single grave with what was ealled al ^Ohaid pottery p tiie oideift 
type known in Mesopotamia. Digging was continueil to 
lidow the sea level nti{! nntil the Ixittoni w^aa reached and 
there w'os nothing more to bo loimd. Of the low'er seal 
inipressiptis iuime nattimliutlcp many had linear designs 
showing a close parentage with seal impressions found at 
Susa ; in Home the decoration is compustHl of signs about 50 
per cent, of wiueh can he identihed with the ordinary Sumerian 
signs p about 50 per cent , am non^umerian^ so Dmt presumably 
we have to dea] hem with imports froin a country w'bere a 
somewhat different script was f^mployed ; presumably that 
was Persia. 

In the later periods the Bumerian and nfter him the 
Babydonian kid hhi dead on one side with the hamb brought 
up on the fat^c* body straight and the legs slightly bent at 
the kneo. In the graves of the Jemdet Naar age for the first 
time were found etoj^cly eontracted buriab; the arms were 
brought up on the faeOp the knees vi^ent right up until they 
wen? facing the chin and w^cre so closely* Ijcnt that the heels 
came close to the pelvis. It w'os the Bnrt time in Mi^potamia 
that bodies hud Ijcen found in such a position, and so radical 
a change meant either a very long lapse of time or a change 
of religion or perlmpa of race. 

The work here takert us liack far beyond the great royTil 
cemeteiy towards the Flood pcrio<i. That itctuxil [Period was 
given much better in another excavation. The site chosen 
was A | 3 art of the town area which had suffered very greatly 
from denudation and it waa know^n from previous excavation 
that the present modem surface was practically speaking 
the ground surface of about 321)0 A Bcctiori rumuug 

jitAS. oenjUKii l&SO* 6i 
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light through tlio pit <liig wfts ahowu on thi! flcrccii indicntlng 
the comnwnieenient at the 3200 r,c. level ol ijuiJiling and 
showing the various strata gone through. No lew than eight 
anewsai VC levela of building were rcachifd, markeci by very goo<} 
walla of mud brick and excellent Hoots of claj?. In the top twol 
any pottery found comapoaded mon- or Jess to that of the' 
earliest graves of the royal cemetery. At the fourth level a 
great deal of pottery was found decorated witli a light creamy 
slip spread over the dark clay before baking ami then purttaUy 
wiped off; the dark colour showing through the light formed 
rough designs. This Jiad not been found in the oemeterv. 
Immediately lielow this another new type of potterv came 
light with red bamls, and with it, and morn eommonly 
in the next level, was found the three-coloured Jemdet Nasr 
ware hriliiautly painted In black, red and yellow. Then 
Ijciow the buiJdinga came something of a quite different 
character a huge bcfl almost entirely cunsisting of grey 
ashoKi and broken pottery, the dobria froin potters' fcilrts, 
amongst wliJcb were found the kilns themsolve.s. 

It was in the level of the potters’ kiln that a most important 
cliaiige came in. The upper sherds were w'hcel-made, and 
fragmenta of a large potter’s wheel hiul been foumi, but in 
the bwer levela the pottery was hand-made. In that stmtuiu 
the tmiLsition was made from the age of the Jmnd-craftsman 
to the mechanical ago. In the kiln strata at a depth of 28* 
feet from the 3200 b.c. surface the stone figure of a wild 
boar wBjj discovered, an amaxing piece of work. Other 
examples of sculpture similar te it in style, and presumably 
tiiorefore not far from it In date, I'layc turned up in 
Mesopotamian excoviittona, but this is the finrt one to w hich 
«nin l*e assi^ed, not of course a debnite date in yearn, but 

a very distmct and clearly definnl position in a historical 
pwqueaoc. 

After throEigh the mutm of broken pottery the 

sndilcnly ikis-W to perfectly clean saiid, wjiter- 
AKjiit J1 tieop. Tbia wfttef-lnid aaud wiis the 






EXCAVATION A 


work of the FIckmJ ; notliin^ 
except grttvea dug into it frr • 
the sand came an in^udur st 
nibbt:^li^ lihenb of broken pnti 
wivR divided very elearly into 
showing the sign a of eontiiiuo 
was a great tumblcil niaiw of 
black. They uU bail one side i ' 
other flide ilecply grooved with 
be traceil the imprint of retnls. 
the remainA of a rerml hiit plaate|!^?cl 
and been burnt ciown lieforo |the 
part oF the eouiiti'y. Close to the rsM' 
others of a different sort, real r|ny b 
the Flood enmc the people livAl in 
a much higher state of oivilitotion 
eipccterl from the rccfl liutaraloni 
this stratum show big hunianioeeii 
whieh was eomposeti of decayt^d org 
rnmaina of plants growing iiv wati 
liatd day greenish in colour and pi 
by roots. ^ This wo^ the l>ottoni of 
sea-leveb the liottotu of tlic original i 
the land dried iip. As soon as the 
fica-level by inches, man had sttttled t] 
Idgher laud^ He lived there for son 
c^ic the great Flood, 11 feet of saJid 
oi everything, and after that man's < 
more. But the occupation mimedi 
showed a civili^tion the same n» tl 
tliough obviously w*caker and feeble 
it dicil out very soon. The graves l 
FIockI are dostdy akin to those of the \ 
the Flood came. This can be proved 
pre-FlcKxi pota of w^hite or greenish dfli 


with etabomte deaigns in bbok on a chi 
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I iriy rich, hut whuii tbr second 
, '.y were found to eontain each 

nnd that simply jiainted with 
S round, the otlier pots Leing 
‘ kinship iietween the pro-Flood 
IB Flooil occountecJ /or their 
wftrdB, The ipaves are tjuitc 
r age. The bottom of the pit 
mutuiic of fragtnento of coloured 
d facing on its side mid geutly 


i 


eri •?«, iiud inatead of fwiiug tightly 
ling ])eri«J, was bid on its back, 
■t tojEjethef, the Liinds crossed over 
i WOT e near the lieatl or clone to the 
ter O'f the graven there were found, 
ijrt« yf green clay with black painted 
esc Vvere shown on the screen, one 
eJiiidi in its arms, and Mr. Woolley 
extiaurdinary sliape of the child's 
elongliipd drum, curiously modem, 
lay werej foiinti' wiih ^•^juhlresses of 
iipeti heiuk attaehe<l tcM the clay. , 
they might almost be call^ graceful.m 
hly well modelJe^l. Thcyfheads are 
d womab’n head. One felt that the 
e body could have nwde a goofl head 
Clearly he did not want to. The 


huiiiBri women, luit some goildess 
y said that these, iti his opinion, are 
lings yet discovered at Ur, because 
in them that none of the other finds 
rery striking that in the roya] cemetery 
teally nq objects found to wliteli any 
•uld safely he attributed. Here, going 
tnriea lieyond the time of the royal 
n tlie graves of the earliest people to 
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settle in MesopotamU figures wbicli must have a reliEious 
signifit'Aiic*. 

^*We have come baok” SLf* WogUey ooocliided, ‘"with 
objects which 1 think wiU excite as much interest and attention 
i]ia any we liave found there yot, but we have this y^r 
succeeded na we have never succeeded before in straightening 
out the tangled skeins of histon^ Now it will be possible 
for ourselves or any other excavator to dig down into the 
deeper strata of a site and simply by looking at pottery 
fragments to assign to each a definite We have put 

in order in one wlnter^s work the whole^ I tlimk wo may say 
the whole p history of early SumeriaT and that is an nchievc- 
ment which more than satisfies any demands that could be 
made upon us/* 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DATE DF OLD URDC COMl^OSlTION; 

A CAVEAT 

la Attempting to Aa&igii a date to any givea piece of Urdu 
piose or vcRM!! Tte arc in flfioger of being influenced to a gr&at 
cJrtent by its ILkcneea or untikeoc^ to the Urdu of to-day, 
and afwu ruing that if it docfl not differ mucli from modem 
Uuiu it eiinnnt be old. But in this we prejudge a question of 
prime importancej one which, m far as 1 know, has never 
been dif^noasetl in books on Urdu literature, viz. ivhethcr the 
Autbor WAfl writing morii or lesa aa he w'as ia the habit of 
apcaklng, or wm aiming at litefarj' style. It is not the case, 
as one might be lacliaei! to thint^ that all Urdu hjive 

striven after Jit^rary eftuct^ though it is anfortiimatiely tmo 
that nffectatjon anrl artlflciality very' soon began to eat the 
life out of their |kietry\ Over rersEaiiijiafion was perhaps dtie 
in the first place to the fact that Muslim religious terms cama 
to India through a PereiAn medium, and that the oldest writera 
were earnest propagAndistH& who had to uise many Persian 
theological words, or Arabic words which had reached them 
through Persian, Further the only poetry the Urdu writers 
knew w'iut Persian* ft was therefore natural that they should 
fall nt first under the away of the foreign tongue, w'hich had, 
in fact, been the native tongue of the Ancestors of ijonie of 
them. It w'jis* on the other handt quite unnatural aftomards 
that men who spoke good racy Urdu ia their homea, should 
fill their poetry^ wdth exotic phmses and sentiments. 

In the early days compoaition was more natural thaa in 
later times* and Bukhani authors Avere readier to use the 
Urdu of everA" day than those who lived in Delhi. The 
difference between natural and artificial Urdu is almost 
inconceivably great, A few' examples w'iD make this clear. 

L Examples of Urdu striving after literary effect. 

{^) In IT 32 Fa^h WTOte a translation of a Persian work* 
Dah Majlis, imoginiug it to Imj the first translation from 
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PeiKiiui into “ Hindi ”, It is a striking wmniiint on the 
ignonince of Dokbani litemttire nmong the uritera of Xorth 
India that mich an idea ahtiuld have been poEsiWe, or that 
Asad should have regarded the preface to that tranaktbn 
09 the first work in Urdu prose, ActiiaUy prose had been 
written in Urflu for centuries before this. The subjoined 
quotation is punctuated as in Aaiid's Ab i I/atjSi, 1917, 
p. 23, Fadj suyi&: 


■jAir dil fjw ffUtZFti- a Qrt3C k^ni *dql cvlAitye tdlflit aUf 
madtul huu taraf H hoe AtSmil hjftki he /oFrf i' awr 

he nmlad ijanab i Ahni'^di—ijik mushkit sSrut pi>tr »ifl Aoiw— 
avr gufihar i »mntd rights e nwdsn ine wi dve-AihS^l is 
MitW H naht Aiia^muMtari*—aur ah tak iarjutm e Font 
ha *ibarat i Hindi ntijr nahf hud — nmalsnia '—jobs is andesha 
e me ffota khdifu—^ur bat/iihan i ta'anunvl o (adhtr me 

iarffashla hud lekin rah mu^gfid kl iia juli — nd^ah flanm i 
inai/at i Ihlfii dil i iif/fnr fgtf ihiisSz we <i hdf mna e 
Hdtir utf wtiiA diWdi. 

Then it came into my mind that fur such w’ork one needs 


pflrfoct int^Uigence atitl muat gi^t help froni wniowiior^; 

hecauM without Divine strength and the helii of Mu^tnniad 
this difficulty will not take form (mearting^ rather strangely, 
* disappear'), and the jewel aimed at will not come into the 
relation of expectation ; so no one has invented this art, and 
a Peminn tmnslation in Hindi prose has not been heard of. 
I was therefore plunged in deep anxiety and wamlered in the 
desert of hesitation anti policy unable to find the wav I 
w-anted; suddenly the breath of the grace of God eanie 
fluttenng on my wounded heart, and this matter .showed ita 
face in the mirror of my mind,'' 

Sands 1713-80, ivho is often considered the greatest 
^ ter 0 Words in Urdu, though not the greatest poet, wrote 

hntT' ^ "The date is not known, 

•rn , ^ s^roe years later than Fanil's preface just mentioned. 

quoted by”£4“,^ from the piefsoe (say ITrio) 
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Mirtir t jvir fiimd^ran t hkiSiI kc mubarhan ho 

ki Hnd^ot fjtxqq Ta'ot^ hi ttai ja |ilf^ p 

shlH Ao —ffih cand misri* ki az fiobU i reWa 

duf i rekhio khnnvi c do nptn as Aofh ^ kaga^ jMir tahrlr 
jide—lazim hai ki toArT/ i siMan » Admi'a Aanjan % roigdr 
za!iJflT ill ft^hkhnA Al Artt«'*5Aa ut^ttn'd i /^lAjTft o 
(Ifrin rahd —f?w^Jrtr7ii sitia riui besh ns wmr^ i nahi At 
i/ic qafs kt—jis raqt stfMfi jMf itgd i bulbul hai vS^i^ 

ffoAh i d^dras ke—guraz jM ahl t Auf^n ka dut i $nu 7 isif 
zlmi i l*tb hai mrti^hia e hum kd is kalam fc? is se 

inmf tahb hai—<ujar IJagif To^utg w subh kagas i safed AT 
wiatiiwd i &hditfi sgdh kaTa* ko gih khSk^T kiga hui- to 
har ifi^n ke funus i ditndg ^irag % kosh diga hui ^cahiye 
ki dckhknr nukfo smJ kare vom<i gomnd i sahr dtuda se be. ajat 
kdhe ko 7mre, 

" lA?t it Jh? <!emonetfAtecl to tie enliglitoned miiiilB ol tlio 
mirror fiulders of aemJsntics tint it is only thnnigh the gift 
of Almighty Goii that the pairnt of iittoraJice amins sweet 
sfHfCch; so these few lines of poured out pearls in KAikhta 
style from my bilingtuil |>cn have been vTitton on 
It is fitting that I should oomndt them to the henring of the 
poeta of tc-duy^ so thut iit the mouth of those men I should 
be the object of pmise and commendation. A theme in one s 
heart is no bettor than a cupfcive bird in a cugc, but when it 
gets utterance it is the plaint of tJio bidhtil for the appreciative 
ear. Tlierefore this composition in the beauty of its thoughts 
appeals for jastice to those whose lips arc adorned bv the 
pearls of im[)artialjty. If Ctod Almighty has creutod this 
unworthy one for the purpose of blackening white paper just 
as evening darkens the day, Ho has also put intelligence in 
ever\'one^3 brain like the caudle under the shade \ flo people 
should criticize, for w hy should one die before one's time from 
envenomed grief ? ” 

Let us quote from Savyid lush a. a passage written about 
1780:— 


i MbtAts^ far i 
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ihtida (? fiHw I ^ibd (d amtt i rai^dn—aur amil rai*dn sr itat 
nn ifthfit/dq i wfj Jd i luqhli i 'olba i * at if/a na tiahadd^ 

tAd ii stli iuhnr a (fiqrJr mnnlaiam ho Aakc^ihdsd he 
liiJtfa Q hdzir had An. 

From the dawn of childhfxxl t-o my ciirly youths and from 
early youth to now tliero have 1>W‘0 no houndB to the incon- 
tmlliible dejure f have felt to tifls your hoDoared threBbold 
in order that my writm^ and speaking might be set m order 
like a necklace of peark, Acconiingly without cauae or inter¬ 
mediary 1 have presented myself/" 

2. [{xaTn[)les of oatiirah onartificiol Urtlii* 

To make the contrast mont vivid wc take first a couple of 
fieri ten ces fpom the same wTifcer^ Siiyyicf Tnsha, The following 
wrirtls, though ostenfiibly ([uotcdp are hk owm. See Darqd e 
Laidfai\ p, 49. How' different they are from the nn-Urdu 
nonsense just quoted t — 

aji ao j1/Tr ^Ihtb tutt^ to ‘/d kc cdtut ht 7 yrw, DitH in# die 
tAc do do rdt Ink baithte the am rekhte parhte the, Lakhmu 
tomA^ k^d Ao qaf/d ki kidthl tumhdrd amr dmr nki^hlov tia 
him aim m Bjif/o kahimAa me hAl tw cali>, tiwUii H qasm 
dfko sni moqarrar ailitfo. 

Well, my dear sm, yoii\'e become as hard to find (and as 
weloome when found) as the jicty moon before the big feast. 
There was a time when on your vifiita to Delhi you used to 
come and sit in ray house till midnight reciting your verses, 

1 don't know' what's Imppened to you in Luckoow^ that there's 
not a trace of you anjTvhere, Whatever you do don't fail to 
turn up for the Eighth, I adjure you bv *' All come without 

fail for the Eighth " 

It iu not eaay Uj believe that one man TVTOte both tla^se 
e^^racfts, but it ia amusing to notice tfiat in the last line of 

t e first quotation he forgets his literary pose and stumbles 
into flense. 


quoU now from Vajhl s Sab one hundred years oldei 
“ above quotations. Owing to its bein^^ 

n am dialeet^ it ia not quite easy to translate^ but it 
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is perfectly atraiglitforwatil ; y«t from it« date it aliould 
be imintelligibly arcliflic. Mr* 0. M* QSdrJ, on p, S21 of bia 
SJtahpore, from which the passage is taken, states that 
the author is Shah Mir!l .Tl. Thb religious writer died in 14961 
as I am not aware that lie ever wrote anything called Seih Ra^, 

I venture to attribute the words to Va)hJ. who wrote Sail Rof 
ip 1634. 

‘ewAiy tA use bitar iwAu, it H tfcid *3 dil kS thad kar aur 
dpae ku dpi ;/dd difStd w Spat M dithiStd hoi. ki ^ d^ho 
ifti twffi filiwt hoi rnmje dekh kd ifi 6r dit hold Aoi »k»T dta 
Ifff itazdik ho atir (d to itmjlif tutht (frjtA/iT. 

“ 0 lover of God ! do not forget Him ; by the temembmnee 
of Him make thy heart glad. He reminds people of Himself 
and reveals Himself, saying ' f>ook hither, this is 3Iy form, 
look at Me ; why art thou di.'ipirited, I am coming, 1 am near 
thee and yet thou seest. Me not*’ ” 

In 1668 or a little later Mira Ya‘quh translated IGivaja 
Burhan iid DTn’a .SAatnaii id A lew wonls may be 

quoted. 

(After some Arabic) ;ya'nl ay nwmiiHfln tidtr kant hnr utluvSr 
Of ho tafnhiiddi it nyot me tan hoT <fi7 hor r«A yu (T«o subr karo 

kar AmAbi A«a ^'nl tdbr karo tow #6 Ai tdtat par— 

fantm harddrl mho hot fobt karo apat d'd sS KhttdS kl 
ball pat hot wHurar ocAo ajwte rwA Aor sir s&, MadS ke deJehne 
kc sAutJ^ Aor aiijAaAAai ptr. 

(After the Arabic sentence) that means 0 believers, be 
patient and firm, Thu premisses in this verae ate body and 
heart, and spirit. To all three comes tbe oommjind, Bo patient ; 
that is be patient in your liody in subjection to God, that is 
Ini olicdient* And be patient from your heart in the 
afllictions of Ctod; and be firm In your spirit and intellect 
in your desire and love for a sigbt of Got!, 

The extracts which have been given enable iw to ace that 
simple style and motlorn phtnseoiogy are not a proof of recent 
date ; they are merely the signs of convewatjonal Urdu. 1 
regard the fact as extremely important, It is very significaiit 
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that the fMssage from Ras, (h»ugh much aimjtlef than the 
first quot4ition frtuji Sayyid Itisha, » at leant a centuty and 
a hall earlier; ijicieed, il Mr. Qaclri ia right in sayiag that Shah 
Mlrlt Ji is the author, it U three centuries en flier. 

T. Graiiasie Bailry. 


XAICASAKIU 

Profciisgr Jarl Gharpentier's interpretatioh of this wunl,' 
occurring in flt'. iii, S3, 14, ia ol great interest and importance, 
though he has been very modest in the exprnofion of bis views. 
He seems to have made it very likely that it means a people 
worshipping the banyan-tiee. I would like to make a few 
Bupplementary remarks in connection with what he saya, 

* (PmlcMiwr OinTpTOt*tr'!i ilitcrpn-tmion df the Vfdic ward 
id Minndctiah the iiitefFatlnH Mlmrt* which hp piiTCB from the Puti 
J&biia booh iwms apcfl Id object inn on n-tctwl gToiinita; wo cmll 

■tti-ntion l^P iW follow higi — 

(I) KlEk-'birfirHii'iI’tori'ftiHjrlliiHrpF-iitjrr'ii 

inti:'rprv(mlloT>} thikt inj|;ht hf it nnHw! of t|ni y 

WM only a eoAjtxiluro : nor iji h upf^Inlly pl*u^iblc-+ iitico rionTi^pojtfctuisr 
tkzv nffen cm oibor giniWi thn+ 

(S) llaiit t.be J.S 5^rtK|Afi, irhlnh "'J'l fuiind in fJn* im.alayAn forottt 

from l>£>ihAwELr to Aiaam " (Witllfl, rtjntnfremi p. wmj Juite! 

bwii known to the nqrbon of V'^ie hyniDB !■ fiiiilo omlihlo; but it \i nol 
proved by tho vrriK i, i!4* 7+ whl^h l^mfoa^ir Cllfurpc^nlirc qiiotcfl 

Gi-Itlnpr* IWixbE! .Siiiufi'e,tT, f, ji3, unci Iho fmki}. 

{3J C^naidoriiig tbet wpproTJi^ montinn at tbr y^yrfidhtt in tfio i-tro 
p«vfiM|^ Jifidl tbe olhijftt cited in ihn IWlC /wdex, and tti0 
□Mr i]f hn wood for nuthitig iiprd in ivl^ioiiii Fcrrmon iiim, it ii nol 

likoly thwl mwn ” by ItHcdf rnrufi " m performrr of 

honid rdf's in ootimndkiEi with n Syn^iUm^inv ". Aocurclfn^ in HUJb- 
mndl H rilftllnnH fl*. p, ALfarfjHi /^rr£A^Nrj|tri^ viJ^ ill, 2, viij, Jbp S)i 
Ibo y^^njdhti WM » for t ho K iMtl riy u w ly in bol of lordib ip. 

Ot) ff I ho lUfrBJiiiijf juiil ntiti^il wlUrhi^L lo I ho w oH u m 

syuronyiu for whirli orVrxml timra in tbc Vrdic 

lll^nittirc (Hn B. wnd K.), w«i1idn|d oifperL to ThkI thr Mhmo in ronn^lion 

with Stselft VFhiLh ii net tho f«». It w tbit 

natranak^ bia some indi root ctmnnrtioh with iho t^nn vh^h in 

^ lb fa ftpptiod to I ho mot hvt of rff^^+ ond m*v hem- dcinoto iTlim 

(wit boot ihc rnpjt4il ftE t^rl^ h\ W. TJ 
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Tq fly. i, S4. 7, I woiiW ttJtl ii, 35, 8, na making a very 
probable reference to the banyan-tree. The verse la : 

Y6 A 

riivAjdsfii uni]^ vihhdii \ 

mifA id ajiyd bMt’nfidni 

jtTfi jui/anle tnrMhfis m •prajilbkih |[ 

All CTcaturea anJ plflnta are lieiti desctibeil as shootuig out 
from Apam Napat as hb brandies and multiplying in progeny, 
and it is very likely that the poet thinks of the baiLvan whoao 
qiwi rsmi are tot arbores. As regards the aivaltkit of Katho- 
vi. I, and lihaijitmd-ffitr, xv, 1, I iH'lieve them is no 
confusion with, or substitution for. the ityfiyrodha. It ia a 
ooamie tree and, like cosmic trees in the mythologiaJ of other 
Tfloes, of wondrous nature; its roots arc above - Jii heaven— 
and the branches IhjIow— covering fuir world. This eternal 
ah’iattha has a certain family connection with the evergreen 
ash Yggdrasil of Scandinavian uiytliology, " the tree of the 
universe, of time, or of life, which tilled ail tho world, taking 
root not only in the remotest depths of Xifl-heim, where 
bublilwl the spring llvergelmir, but also in Midgard, near 
Mimir’s well (the ocean), and in Asgarel, near the Urdar 
fountain " (Gnerber, MijtU «/ the ^'orst'nlflt, pp. V2-13). 

Tliftt the hiTiih iii, 53 b rather oliacura b (juite true. But 
much of the difficulty ilUappears when we recognbe that we 
have actually more than one hynm here. Verses 1-8 form 
a dbtinct Indrn hymn of the ordinary type and 9-2i an 
itihm hymn aliout Viivaniitm. the BharataH, and Vasistha. 
Professor Charpenticr did not want to bother liimscif about 
tho details of the hymn, since he was concerned with only one 
woml in it, vb. jVaicasf/ftAd. But, perhajia, its context muy 
tell us a tale aliout its exact coimotatbn which differs from 
the one the Jataka passages tell ua. Borne time after the 
famous Daiamiiia battle, in which Sudns, king of the Bharatna, 
bucceaafully fought with a league of ten kings on tlie Ravi, 
with a Vasistha os hia priest and advisor, he seems to have 
turned to Viivamitra. This led to a quarrel between the 
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\usia^has and the Kusikan. A tratiition recorder! in tlie 
Brhtul-deiiiia Iv, 11'2-8, osderta that Vnaia^ha tripfl to over- 
wltelm Viivamilni by maj^cr, but Janinda^ came to the 
latter's rescue. This seems to be plainly corroboruted by 
veisea 15 iiiuJ ] 0 of our hymn. It is possible that the jealousy 
of the former prieste. the Viiai9thn3, led VcSvamitni to iudtite 
Sudus to leave the land and march to the south or Aouth'east 
and settle in a new land. That the family priest (purahita) 
of the Vedie fige playwl a prominent in the leadinf; of 
colonising ex pijditbns is inftde plain by frossages like ^{;prj/Au 
Brahwim i, I, 1 . The party of Viivdmitra and the Bhamtas 
seems to liuve come to the Beas and the Sutlej in the course 
of their wanderings, and iii, 3.^ refers to the fording of the 
two rivets. This scorns to be alluded to in iii, 63, 9. In 
ill, 33,11 and 12, the Bharatia are described as out on a cattle 
mifi (fftiiyan and tgruiiyrimA), that is, out for OQn<|ucst, because 
the cow was the chief wealth in those days and the cliiuf 
object of attack ; cf. the attack on Virata’s cow-stall by the 
Knuravos in the AIbh. Rv. Iii, 63, 17 ff., make reference 
to the charEots and waggons with their parts and the animals 
of draught required for the expedition.’ 

In the light of all this it seems plain that veruo U means 
that Viiivimitm wanted to settle with his Bhomtos in the 
land of the Kfkatas. Who the Klkafas were we do not know, 
but they must certainly have been non-Aryans. It is possible 
that they were the snmo people as the Jlagailbus, of cDurae, 
prior to their aettlcment in what was later the Magadia 
country. Tribes migrated from place to place and gave 
their own names to the lands in which they settled. It is 
very likely that NaicniakhA of line rf, and Prilmaganda of c, 
are i<leiitical with the Kfkatft.s. Why ViAvaniitm wanted 
to conquer the Klkafas was nut because they were “ averse 


‘For .otDB of the Tisvr. julvuiwd atmvo Bboiit Vilvomitrs >nd iJie 
*** Itlentiflcation of th« Kivor fHirwi'oii oiid 

Mlino C^nmiuxl ProtuVnu *, pto. iJJ &nil \v {JvHrMil at DratflUtmt af 
VOl. ir). 
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to the ritml uae of milk but because he wan.t4d to posscES 
their cows. The Klbtt’i^ ilid tiol follow the Aryan religion 
Atui they CQulci not, tlierfifofo, Ik? eTcpeotcd to offer milk to 
Inilra in the Vedic rititnl or even to know anythof tliia 
ritfinh Thiit their cows fle^v^K^ no purpose of Indm h cleverh" 
iirg«:l l>eforc him its a reason why he should transfer tiin 
possession of their cows to the Aryaq plnndcret^T ^ho W'ould 
devoutly allow' the god to share in their spoils. There m 
thus no g^mnine righteous indisrnation in o and b against 
the Klkatas for what they did or ditL not do, Similarly\ 
tliere seems to lie Hf> tmee of religiutLS aldiorrencc about the 
Tmiciiidkfid I'rei^l In d. 

The Aryans in that age codd not, of eourae, follow or 
appreciate worship of tiros * ■ hut wliat ground k there for 
ftfliev^iiig that the bloody aaqrifioes before banyan-trees 
roferreil to m the Jatakas were p™:tise!<l by the Kikataa 
of Ri\ ill, l b or that they repelled Visvamitm ? The 
RgvotlSc Aryan w™ not macle of the Rniue stuff as the holy 
Buddha, who could not even see an animal killed for sjicrificc. 

K. ChTATTOPAUnVAYA. 


ESA WirNpTAJi PARIHARR 

Considemhie lenrtiing Iins lieen spent upon the Interpreta¬ 
tion of thk simple expression in Sutta-nipafa iii, 2, IG, the 
latest writer on the subject being Dr* Otto Schntffer in 
JRAS. 1930, pp* 107-9. Context should always In; our 
best help in test interpretation, and the context in the present 
case shows that (lautnma makes a grim detennination to 
light Mam till lie wins or dies, as liefits a K^triya, TJie 
simple meaning of uiuiljaia ftirifmre seenifi to be, Here I 
gird up ray loins,” It is true that the niuilja grass is very sacred 

* That variom Indo-Kurojiean tribcip have been known to 
tree& or l»e-ip£Ht« pfv%’F« OOthill;^ Cor piimitlve J.-E. tlmea- or Wen for 
the Indii-Aryan* tif the H^edic timen. This«e enitji n^ni to have bwn 
boTTOwert from VarinliH nmi-AfyaPi peoplca in thn couriai of Ijieir Inter 
vrandL-rin^cH, 'Hie ^aniliiiAviaiu even Innmt the lerrihb of 

hunuin hctnRT*on trvM for Oilin (neo ChadtiriEk^ Cnitof pp. 14 -^ 20 ), 

whi^-b rborpe-ntier think* repellHl the aqtJiar at i^v. liJ, SS, I4. 





m 

ajid is tisod m vraiwi. But Sehmilcra: npYi/iiM btjdhmmi wil] not 
do h^rc> Iwmiwc rmf^t hm moro to do with the mitrictiona 
which a performer of iwme n^ligioiis ritea has to oheerve 
than with any vow* or oath he has to tako. Consequently 
“ 1 ^ml up my loina” seenu^ more mitaml. Aii an ascetic* 
Gautiima luul only tJic snered licit with him, and he 

can naturally be es:pected to say that he wotilci tic this tight 
roujid his w^aLsi, mcaninu that ho wouhl use utmost vigour 
iu his spiritual fight. That bclta were auJ are used by 
ascetics in India to aymbolixe their spiritmilly strung-up 
condition seenia very likely^ And niuuji^ was chosen, as 
the material on ac>eount of sanctity. Hindus who do 
their etc., seabed on mattressesp or perform rcligioua 
ceremonies with kfsifi rings on their fingers know how the 
uuiterial helps them to obtain mental conuentration. I 
woiiM not attach to mu^j^rh in our passage the signilicence 
of magical property^ as Oldenberg doeSp and 1 would take 
the whole e.xprfi^ion as meaning simply em 'ham parikafam 
iMuIhimtnu cf. IVuT-HfidiMm, ctL K. N* Dmvid, Act vi : 
Vudliisthira- . , , b^utfmhittrfum'a dumtmanam §Mham 
aUitfffjtt jrfdamim {Khkifnllutfami [iti pank^THin badkn^i]. 
During upami/am the neophyte pufa on the wm^iIjVi Iwltp 
taking it thrice round his waist, and reatls these two maatms, 
according to the aohhitfi-Grhi^i-Sulm (ii, 10, 37):— 
iyayh dufattai paribadfiarmt^il funuoh paviimth piinaft mu 
dffdt \ 

prana pthtdbhydm bfdam uharanil si'am dm s^ibhugii 

mekhaletfum || 

fkvs^ya popln Utpamh pumm jffrbmil mkmh aakmmnu afdiih \ 
sd ma m$mntani nbfiiparyrhi bhadrf^ dhurtilras te fMirhuk md 
Ti.^mu II 

(Manffa-BrMmmjta i, 0, 21-B) 

which praise? niMmtd as such and make no particular reference 
to the niufija. It .-should be noted that the second vers^ 
speaks of the strength which the mekkuM gi ves to its wearer. 

K. Cuattopaohyava. 
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THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
Gih Session 
Bulletin No* 1 

*^Iii accordance with the decifiion arrived at the fifth aession 
of the All-lndia Oriental Conference held at liahore in 
November, 1928, the flocth sefision of the Conference will bo 
heJd at Patoa^ from the 17th to the 20th December^ 1930. 
A Beception Comznittoc has been formed under the chair- 
miUiship of Sir Sultan Ahmed ^ Vice-Gbancellor of the Patm 
Univeraitv. 

His Excellency Sir Hugh Lanaiiowii Stephenson, K.C,S.L, 
K.C.LE.J LC.S., the Governor of Bihar and Oriaaa, hna kindly 
consented to be the Piitron and to open the CouieraDce on 
the 17th December. 

The objects of the Conference are — 

(a) To bring together Orientalists ip order to take stock of 
various activities of Oriental Scholars in and outaido India. 

(i) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental Studies and 
Research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to scholars to give expression 
to their vie^rs on their respective subjeets and to point out 
the difficulties experienced in the purrsuit of their special 
branches of study* 

(d) To promote social and intellectual interoourse among 
Oriental scholars. 

(c) To encourage traditional learning. 

The Conference will be divided into the following sections :— 

(1) VedJo; (2) Classical; (3) PMlolojgr; {4} Arabic and 
Persian; (o) Anthrojjology, Mythology, and Religion; (6) 
History and Arehseolog}*; [7) Fine Arts \ (8) Hindi; (9) 
Urdu; (lO) Oriya. 

Each section will have its own president and secretary. 
The languages recognbed for use at the meetings will 
ordinarily be Elngligh, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Hindi, 

SRAM. Dcioaim iwe. ^0 
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Urdu, and Oriviv. For the twe of any ottier tanguage permission 
must be obtamed from the Presidents 

A provisional programme k being framed for the Conference. 
Jksides the reading and discussion of papers, there will be a 
Classical Indian Musical Soiree Bltiahaim, a performance of the 
Mudraraksosa, Visits to the local Museum, Ehudahux 
liibraiy, and Manuk Collection, and also excuTsioDS to 
Nalanda and Rajgir will be organized. 

The fee qualifying for membership UTBs. 5. Members are 
entitled to a copy of the published proceedings, The fee 
should be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. D. X. Sen, M.A., Principal, 
B.N. College, Patna. 

The Beoeption Committee now desires by this fiulletia to 
offer a cordial imritatioa to all interested in Oriental learning 
to join the Conference and to give it their support, and also 
invite members to contribute popers. It is requested that the 
papers with short summaries be sent so as to reach the 
Secretary not later than the 16th October, 1930. 

All inquinee and correspondenoe should be addrused to 
Professor Hari Chand Sistri, D.Litt., I.E.S,, Secretary, 
Beception Committee of AU-India Oriental Confenaice, 
Patna. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Epic of Gjuiahisu, Bj" R. Campbell Thompsok. 

15 X 10, pp. 92, 59 p!at«s. Oxford ; Clartndon Press, 

1930. 50s. 

As the Gilgamlsh Epic (to use its mcKlern name) is beyond 
doubt the most importsnt sim’ivmg work of Bsbyiotuan 
literature, so is that version of it by far the most extensive 
and complete which was written for the grant Nineveh library, 
nnd now cj;ists os n krge number of fragments in the British 
Museum. Indeed, as a connectwl work, the Epic depends 
entirely upon this, for nil else put together would give but 
a few* oliflcure incidents and no notion of the story 
wiiutei.'er, Tfie more strange is it that students of this poem 
have been so bug content to leave its text in a very unsatis¬ 
factory condition, available at bisst in the accurate, but 
confused, and confusing, copies of Hauptk 
XimTodfpos, XJie fact is probably that tbe Epic has suffered 
from the very excelleneicB of Jensen’s translation, which 
seems to have created a general supposition that there was 
nothing more to do, and this persuasion has been proof against 
the subsequent discoveries of the remains of older and foreign 
versions of the story, which might have been expected to 
redirect attentiou to the basic text. 

Tlie main purpose of the volume here under review ia to 
remove this reproach of many years, and to provide a complete 
and continuous text of the Assyrian version of the Epic, so 
far as it has been presen'ed. Thus it is at last possible to 
read, m Dr, Compl^Ll Thompaen’s admirably copied plates, 
straightforw'ard in the poem without casting about over many 
scattered fragments. The work of the editor has been severe, 
for while presenting a composite text, he has quoted all 
significant varmnts in footnotes, and has e’i'idently collated 
every fragment with great care. But even more valuable 
than the establishment of a continuous and accurate text is 
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tKe result that a new examination of the tablets has hd to 
a conaideiable re-armugemetit of the episodes; in several 
cases an order which has been hitherto received without 
question is seen to be impossible. Bj these changes the 
poem has undoubted!)* gained much in point and logic, as 
qonid be aeen from the aiithor^s tninsktion which appeared 
separate!V in 1928. Further^ for the pur]>ose of this eclition 
Dt. Thompson has c?camined all the fragments in the Britisli 
Musemri which seemed to eontaiu mvihological texts^ and 
out of these be haa been suceesslui in naukiug more than a 
doxen “ joina ** and finding several new duplicates. It is 
proliabiy safe to assume that, until the appearance of freah 
evidence, the text b now as complete^ accumte^ and well- 
ordered os it can be made^ 

The plates are preceded by a short introduction and full 
tniiiarription of the cuneiform; the translation had already 
appeared, as noted abovc^ and h not repcate^l here, an 
arrangement more convenient, indeed ^ to geneiid n?adcrs 
than to scholars^ though there b no need to describe it as a 
hardship^ We con only so much the more admire the liberality 
of the Clarendon Press which has produced a very handsome 
and dignified volume without the one element which might 
have ensured it a wider cireidatiou. The transliteration does 
not coincide in nil respects with the ciineifonn texts, slnco 
it includes also the Old Babylonian fragments, wliich the 
author has not ic-cdlted* just as his tiausLatioii took aceount 
also of the Uittiio and Hurrian fmgtnentSj which in their 
turn do not figure in his transliteration. There is thus a 
progressive diminution from the translation to the actual 
text presented. So far ns tliis is due to a feeling of imbdity 
to deal with tin? non-Seirdtic langxuiges the limitation is 
togic^ib but it is mther unfortunate that the Oh! Babylonian 
originals could not bo collated, since tlieir transliteration, is 
included, and particularly since cartier editnra have flatly 
contradicted each other over the readings of the Pliiladelphia 
tablet. An indepeudeat collation is clearly a necessity here» 
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In the introduction is giv^en ei short account of tho discovery 
of the Epicj the development of its text, a survey of the 
actual tubleta which constitute it» an enumeration of the 
principa] episodes^ and Bomc discus^ioii of the hgurea of 
GilgaTnmh and Enkidu. Here a few commenia may he in 
plate. The author nowhere uses the extant Sunieriau 
fragtnentSt but he omits to say that two more are published, 
and others mentionctli by Chiem^ SiiwieriVih Rvli^i&us Te3i$^ 
Kofl. 38^ 39. .4^g-Ai (p. 0) of courset incometp as is 
KIJEL {p. 9), and such a transcription as DAN.GA really 
ought- not to appear now. It seems an excess of caution to 
write ENrKIMU throughout. The figure of the Babylonian 
hero wrestling with lions has no authentic claim to he 
Gilgomish; he lb certainly one of the magical contenclera 
against demons^ whatever hk nime. 

The notes contain several valuable discussians, especially 
p. T4 {on the goddess Is^rah p, 80 (ehi€iu% p, 87 (the hajtmg 
of provisions for GUgamish)* but Dr, Thompson EtU] can make 
little of the. familiar pu^aJes of SU.UTSAKJiES and 
His translation of the new fragment 34916, at 
the beginqing of the poem, is not altogether happy. The 
passage is full of building terms, some of them familiar in 
the literature i sowicifj k almost certainly not '*base ” of a 
wall^ it is rather to lie Bought near tho top, the word being 
associated with nib%if “ fri™", and. coming to denota 
some kind of projection, ^baltm askupp^Mii should probably 
he repaired the dado and, if hil cannot here have 

its usual meaning of "inspected the fonndatioP'tablet ”, 
at least there is no reason either in fact or grammar, for 
making iWu in the Inst lino (and in Tablet xi, 306) a noun, 
bitumen which would not in any case form the foundation 
of a wall. It IB much more probably a verb, " they had not 
la ill (its foundation) ”, as indeed it Las been understood 
hitherto. 


a J. G. 
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Tur. Royal IxscaimoNs of Str^Eit a^i> Akkao. By 
CiEonoE A. Barton^ (Library of Ancient Sonutic 
IzLBcrIptloDs, voL i.) x 5i^ pp. irN], N«w Haven: 
Yale UtLiveraity Press. I^^ndon : Milford^ 1929* 28s* 
The new pro|cctcd Yale scries of translations begins 
iittinglyp even if a little unsuLitably to its general title, with 
the earliest (and tliei^fore mainly Sumerian) inscriptions of 
Mesopotamian rulers, Tliese are here collected, arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order, tmnsUte rated on the 
left-hand pagea and translated on the right, the w hole preceded 
by a short rntroduction. There are aW three appendi:seSp the 
first presenting the Sumerian kingfloni-listSr the second a 
quantity of lele^Tmt material which first appeared while this 
book was In the press, the third mlseeUaueons items acci¬ 
dentally omittod from the main te^t+ Both in its subject 
and in its arrangemcot, therefore^ this work proclaims itself 
a new^p revised, and e:i[paiid€d version of Thurcau-DHngin's 
invaluable Konig^imehri/tafj^ wliich Los been the stand-by 
of historians and Sumerian philologiats for more than tw'enty 
years. Nothing could be more welcome than such a bringing 
up to data of a atandart] work, now slightly antiquated by 
the advance of knowledge, but much more by the accumula¬ 
tion of new' material p and for manv vears a new edition baa 

- I- 

been sorely needed. It would 1 >b a pleasure to report that 
Professor Barton hfis supplied this need ; and indeed, it is 
certain that his book will be of use lis a guide to many new 
texts that liave appeared in diverse publications. But it is 
unfortunately marred by so nmny defects that it can never 
be aerioufily adopted a^i a new' Kdmgsin^hn/ien, nor even be 
used as an EngUub version ol the old. 

To substantiate this mifavonrable judgment fully wonld 
far outpass the limita of a ^e^^ew', and therefore comment 
must confine itself mostly to generalities. First, the most 
obvious virtue of a collection like this is that it should be 
complete, and this book la not. On the first page there are 
two omisaiobs, the seal of Mes-aiinl-padda^ri wife and another 
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iimrtiptLoii of A-auiu-pail<lii ; tlie fomer docs not appear in 
Appendix II, where at lea^ it would have been found. That 
Appendix also i)aAses delilieratolr (one must suppose) over 
the Naram-Sin test^ in the volume to which it la dcvof^?d ; 
yet they are of great interest. Similarly, some kiflcriptbns 
of early Lagash in tlie first part of Vorderasi^iiische Sehrift^ 
d^nkmlkr are neglected, so b the inj^cribcci hammcr-he.ad of 
the last king of A^ade, certain Gudea and Ur-Kio^rsii statues, 
and the Akkadian cone of Lipit-Ishtar; other texts which 
have been restored by later discoveries still appear in their 
mutilated form, and the date^fortnuIiE^ which have now 
cionsiderahly inereaacd, are not here at alL Where such 
obvious gaps exists there is little doubt that a ntore careful 
search would find others. Such deficiencies certainly suggest 
an imperfect acquaintance with recent literature^ and there are 
other indications of this in such transcriptions as 
ur-sog and Sliarganishani | indeed^ the 

author does not aecm to have consulted either Deimcra 
Graiurmtik or any of PoeWPs recent w’ork. In general, too, 
he uses fat too few question'marks^i or other indications that 
a name or a reading are conventional; the earliest insettp- 
tions. Like that of Enhogal, are not fully intdligiblct and it 
seems useless to ofler a formal transbtion of them. Too often 
this dcsiTe to give the sense of everything betrays Professor 
Barton into such oddities as ** the canal' Mcadow-(rccogiuied- 
os-holylnfrom-thc-great-daggcr' ”, and (p. T5) * fTo)- 

NingLran-by-Urutagiiia-iikc'the'dj vine-black -storm - biiti- the- 
waQ-facing-built ^ is its name luconsiatoucle^ are too 
commonly found, e.g* pp. 48, 49, stii hc-na-s^-gdl, translated 
prayer he ofiered up ”p and pp. 52, 53 {end of 7}^l5h fe-M- 
translated "" may prayers ascend ; also p. 35, vi, 17^ 
nim jfsh^ "the exalted one, who Sakh etc.” contrasted 
with p, 39 (first line) “ Elam and Sh&kh ”—this apart from 
the fact that “ Shsth ” should be Subartii; p, 74 (beginning] 
buT-^ i sd-dug-an-na ** the lofty bowl, the house of approach 
to heaven ", but p. 78, Cones B and C li bur-sag i sd-dug ka-ni 
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" tte gte&t bowl their abidinj:: dwdtiing ”; p. 51, No, 3 “ hk 
god m Duomiiiib ” (thero is no warrant for -wiitjA), Nt>». 4 
nod S “ hia go^Ideas k D+” \ and among tranacriptions one 
muflt protest against p. 50, end of No. 15, LID-SAG for 
LID + SAOj Tlj vi> IS ^IM-MI-iJUt and the reallj absurd 
alleged name BaniDrlagan It moat be repeated that 
most of these criticifltns are concerned with generalities [ os 
for details it wiU so thee to s&y that almost every page of tluB 
hook would give rise to dkettBsion of some half-ando^en points, 
in many o| which difference from Profcfssor Bartonk rendcriop 
could not justly be called a difference of opinion only. Some¬ 
times the author adopts uncritically the rendering which he 
finds given by a first editor of the te3tt, even when it has 
been proved erroaeoufl by later research s hnt still more often 
he seems to de^rt deliberately from the veTsion of Thunmu' 
Danghit when It k not merely unnecessar}*, but when the 
substitute provided is far from an improvement whether of 
the gr amma r or the meaning. With genuine regret for a 
lost opportunity it must he owned that this book does not 
fulfil the hopes that Its title inspires. 

C. J, G. 


Pentateucfi with Taroum OxKELos, HAFirroBoni aku 
P ftArEns TOR Sabbath ano Baebi'o CoaoiKXTARV, 
translated into English and annotated hj Rev, M, 
Rosenbaum and Dr, A. il. Silbermann in collabcration 
with A. Blashkt and L, Josrfh. Genesk, 8vd, pp. 
381+61, London: Shapiro, Vallentine & Co,, 1&39. 

Sif. 

A new etiition has just appearetl of the first hook of the 
Pentateuch which dcaen^es the special attention of all those 
interested in biblical studies* It foUows upon the licek of 
another publication of a flimilar kind, but it differs tom it 
completely from beginning to end. It would aerv^e no purpose, 
however, to enter upon any compurisoiis, as there is not the 
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point of mfseinblance betw^ti them. The authors 
of thifl new edition neither indulge in vague gpecnlations 
on critical probktns nor present haphnssard statements 
nulled from the moat diverse sources. They do not pretend to 
offer a hook ol a homiletic or exegetical character winch can 
only confuse the readers by a variety of nations and by 
antiquated attacks on higher criticism. They leave aU 
polvmjca aside and they concentrate on the work wluch lies 
before them, of wdwch they speak with befitting modesty like 
true acholars. What they ofier us is thus far the tao^ valuable 
book which leads those who are using it into that atmosphere 
of traflitioiml interpretatbo of the Bible which is specifically 
Jewish, There is no ailmbture of any influence from without. 

We have here in a succinct form a text w ith a iranBlation 
and a commentary which are the beat representatives of 
Jewish tradition. In the first place they give us a Tlcbrew 
text taken from plates of an edition of 1664, in whieli the 
letters stand out liohlly, all the vowels and accents are clearly 
seen and nil ver)' symmetrically and beautifully set up. 
The English tranKlatbn which accompanies it is taken from 
that prepared by Dr, Ecnisch in the middle of the laat 
century. A great Jewish scholar, he was able to render into 
beautiful Engliah the Hebrew text in such a manner as only 
a Jewish scholar could do who was fully conversant with the 
Hebrew language and with the spirit of the Bible. There is 
hervg furthermore^ the Aramaic translation ascribed to 
Onkelos, called the Targimi. Onkeloa had been brought 
into some connection with Aqtiila, a pupil of Rtibbi Alriba ■ 
fragments of his Greek translation are still found in the 
Hexapifl. He followed the text so slavishly as to translate 
even the particles ignoring entirely the spirit of Greek 
grammar. That Targufu is the oldest translation of the 
Hebrew text into the Ammnic bnguage of the people and waa 
held in the highest repute by the scholars anti sages. 

The greatest merit of this edition lies in the commentary 
of Rashi, which they have added to this publicatioD. It Is 
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the nid»t futflE^ua comniejitaTy wliich enjoyed the greatest 
popuLurlty aTnoug the Jews from the time it ivas first written 
by Raslii, about 1070 or lOSO. in Troyes, Of all the com- 
mentaries of the Talmud and the Bible iiooe has been heldj 
and it is held stills bi such high csteeni, Rashi^—these being 
the initial letters of his real mune : Ra (ti)p Sh (ebiirA), 
I who lived hi Troyes, in France^ hi tlio eleventh 

centuryp metst skilfully blended in las conanentary the two 
sides of the ancient Midrash, the legal and the legendary. 
All the most iniportAnt legendary elements which contributed 
towards the elucidatiozi of the Bible are here sueelnctly 
introduced into his commcntaiy and nil the legal interpreta¬ 
tions ol the text evolved in the course of ages constituting the 
Oral Law is faithfully connected with the passages and verses 
in the text w^henever it can be done skilfully and briefly. 
Bashi also had not ignored the grammatical sidos philological 
difficiiltics which the text oiTer are carefully treateil and on 
sundry occasions Kashi doe^a not hesitate to translate some 
of the dliScult w'ords into the French vernacular. His 
glosses are perhaps the oldest monuments of the French 
language of the eleventh century and over all is spread such 
a spirit of homelinesB which has made this commentary 
indisperisablc to the Jews throughout the ages, Xo One dreamt 
of studying the I^aw without the commentary of llashi, and 
to this very day that practice prevails. 

In order to di^erentiate the commentary from the text it wm 
Written and then printed in a special enmive type and without 
vowels. In order to facilitate, boweyeT, the reading of it the 
authors of this edition have wisely changed that type for the 
square one, and, moreover, they have carefully punctuated 
the text, Xo skiliul prepamtion is now needed to be able to 
read the commentar}^ but even then it might have remained 
a dosed book were it not for an excellent English translation 
which boa now been given here also fur the first time. It was 
not easy task to ttTmsUte a mediaeval writer with Ids 
rabbinic vocabulary and syntax into a modern language 
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3 ud to make it easily tmderstood by any reader who is not 
fAitiiilar with the origmal Hebteiv. 

The authors have now succeeded in this task. They liave 
given m not only an excellent rendering but also a faitUul 
oqej a merit which cannot be too highly appraised. Some of 
the difficulties which the text present are then briefly explained 
in an appendix at the end of the volume^ which concludes with 
the lessons from the Prophets and the prayers for the 
Sabbath day. 

The book wdll prove of invalnable service not only to those 
who wdali to uBe it in their religious acridec but to anyone 
who wishes to have at last a clear insight into the most famoue 
Jewish interpret ation of the Bible which has been^ and has 
remabed, a standard one to this day* One can only conclude 
with the w*iah that the remaining four volumes should be 
published as quickly as possible with the same accuracy 
and care. One mxist also add that the book is beautifully 
printed and a credit to aU coonected with it. 

M. Gaster. 


KeCUEIL DE TEXTE3 TNEDITS COXCEEN.tNT uHlSTQIRE DE 
ImA MYSTIQltE dTsUAM REUSm, CLASSES^ ANNOTEA 

ET PLTBLIES. Par Lotus ilASSlONON* lOl X 7p pp. 

vii -h 259* Paris : Geuthner et Cie, 19‘29. 

M. Massignon may safely be considered the foremost 
European atithority on Mohaminodan mj-sticistii. He not 
only published in 191^^ a] Hallaj^a Ktiab al-Tati^mf but has 
since steadily pnreued hia studies on ?ufic literature. As the 
latest fruit of bis labours he is now offering a volume of 
extracts from the works of a large number of autbom directly 
or ipdirectly connected with ^ulistix The book is divided 
into four sections* of which the first three are devoted to 
writers in chronological order^ while the laat gives excerpts 
from the writings of proniinent theologians, philosophers, and 
literateurs. It begms with a number of quotations from 
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the WTitinp of the famous Hasan of Basm, 'n'Jio floomhed at 
thebegianiBg of the eighth century and e^ereised a powqrfhl 
influence on the development of ifoslem theology. These are 
followed by ejtnicta from about fleventy mitlior??, among 
whom are many renowned names, such as Dul Nun iliari, 
Mohasibi, whose fragments bij several pages, Prmi i, 
Tofftari, Jiincid and bis disciple, ^lakki, whose writings are 
unfortunately lost, and Ibn Ata, the friend of gallaj. To the 
last-named, natuiafly, a goodly space is davoted. and it 
should be noted that his fame woa so great that he enjoyed 
a certain amount of popukritj- even among Jews. "VVe further 
notice the learned Ibn .iqil and a list of GMzS 11*6 writings. 
The third scetioa opens with the famous philosopher and 
mystic, Sohuawardi of Aleppo, a further publication of whoso 
works is justly recommended. The article on Shust 4 rri, who 
died in 1269, is marked by a number of which 

became very popular in mediaeval Hebrew poetiy, especially 
in \emen. Persian Suds are represented by Jalal RQmi 
who diotl in 12 f 3, and another. The reader also meets with 
writers in Turkish and Urdu. The section ends adth extracts 
from SenEsi, the founder of the militant sect that beam bis 
name, and whose savage revolts am within the memoiy of 
the present geDcmtion. The fourt h section gives a suirey of 
philosophers accompanied hy quotations ^oni their writings 
as far os they touch mysticism. It naturally begins with .U 
Kindi, the Philosopher of the Arabs,” and in some way 
supplements tbe list of his writings given in FlQgel’a essay 
published in Leipzig. 185T. This section ends with Baghib 
Posba, who died in lib3. This is followed by a list of 
prominent theologians and AilfA writets. The texts are 
ttrefuUy edited. The book odds immense!}' to Our present 
lowicdge of Aral} litcratuTC in various branches, and is a 

eci ed inducement to deal more fully adtli manv authors 
mentioned. 


II. Hirschfeld. 
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QueLQUES IN'FLITEKCES Uu.\MiqVK^ SUR ART^ DE 

l'Eijeope. Par Mauame R. Devonshire. 10 x 13, 
pp, lt>, 31 photograpkic iUustratbns. Cairo^ 1929. 

Tlii^ book h base<l upon a coHiTnuiuoatioii made by tke 
author m 1923 to the Seventeemh Congreasi of OrieotaLUta 
at Oxford, wbicli she has expantled and remodelled and turned 
from English into French. Features which are so common 
in Islamic art as to be regarded as eharaeteristic appear nut 
infrequently in the art of the West^ owing generally^ if not 
always, to borrowing Imm IsUtn, Such oocurrences in 
individual branches of art have often been noted separately 
and commented on, but Mrs. Devonsbire seems to be the 
first to look at them in an aU-round way. She brings forward 
examples of Enmpeap work bearing the stamp of the Iskmio 
style in each of the principal deparlrnents of decorative art 
and in arcliitectureT points out the Islamic eonnectbua^ and 
gives much useful informatiou about Iskmic art and its 
relations with Europe. 

Mo!^ of the examples ore reproduced in the iUiistratioDSp 
with Islamic parallels by their side, so that the asaoeiatinn 
with the can be seen easily. Among them there are 
textiles, pottery, metal work and glaaa made in Italy, thiirchcs 
in the South of Frauce, and in the part of Spain that waa 
never under Muhammadan domination, besides buildings 
and other objects belonging to the rest of Spain and to 
Sicily, The specimens of decorative art generally fall between 
the fourteenth aud aixtecnth centuiyn but Mrs. Devunahira 
rofers to tlie frequent adoption of Islamic designs by European 
weavers ns early os the twelfth centuiy and to the manufacture 
of carpeta iu the Oriental style begun first iu France in the 
seventeenth centurj". Some of the examples of buildings 
arc as old as the tenth centiiry. It is shown that Islamic 
art products, particularly textiles, pottery, and carpets, were 
w'ell known to Europe in general during the Aliddle Ages. 
Accordingly it b easy to undemtand how it was that their 
designs were imitated m Knropoan workshops, and eoinetimea 
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the articles themselves were copied. Some of the tyogs 
were repraluced hy Orieiitu] workmen in Enrepean towns, 
mcml)era of colonies, several of which are enumerated. In 
Sicily ami in Spam, moreover, Oriental workmen remamed 
when Islam receded, whence the IsJamic features in Sicilian 
art and ar^tecturc of the Norman period and the combina¬ 
tion of Christian and Islamic elements in the forma of Spanish 
art and architecture known as mude^ar. 

Arehitectural affinities with Islam in countries that were 
never under Mtihammadan domination offer a difficult 
ptobiem, Mrs. Devonahire docs not attempt to determine 
how they arose, but she observea that certain arehitectural 
features that have become identified with Islam by frequent 
the hoiseshoe arch, for instance~are not Islamic 
inventions. The same remark applies to some t>-pieal traits 
of other branches of Islamic art. JI«. Devonshire' in pointing 
them out, abstAuiH doliberately from inquiriDg into their 
origins. 

The book is adapted to the general reader, and any one 
who has no particular acquaintance with Islamic matters 
wiE find m it much Eght on Muhammadan decorative art and 
arclutectiui: in general, and on associations between Christian 
ccinntncs on the Mediterranean and the East. The apecialiat 
wdl fed It uselul, too, for it brbga together a considerable 
number of facta, some of which come from out of the way 
sources where they are liable to escape notice. Mrs. Devon- 

re gives references, though some of the references aie 
general, oa her treatise was not intended originalh- for 
publication. One would like to see the book republished in 
a form more worthy of its merita. 


A. Rh'itox Gtresr. 
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LeS FAIK^'CEa A HfeFLETS METALLIQLteS DE LA OHAMO}? 
MOSQUE E HE KAtfWJtrAS, Par GEOItt.ER Maucajs. 

I- 

13 X PP- full pagt: plates^ two of them in 

colour- Pftris : Geuthiier, IMS, 

The Jiistre tiJes dedt with liert belong to the ninth century. 
For a long time it has been believed that fiomc of them had 
been brought from Baghdad to Qainiwin, and the rest 
mamifacture^l on the spot by a man from Baghdad. The fact 
had been questioned, however, because it appeared to rest 
on a late tiadition. Monsieur iMarpais now shows that the 
tcjt which is the authority b taken from an original dating 
from within aboiit IbD years of the work of setting np the 
tiles to adorn the 

With regard to the text, it should be noticed that it does 
say that the tilea were brought from Baghdad, The transla¬ 
tion gi ven h : — 

** [Ft^tnir] fit le mihrab. On importa pour lui ees prfcieux 
panneaiix de faience pour une salle do r&reption qu'il v^oulait 
construire, et [aussi] de Baghdad des pout res de bob de 
teck afin qu on en fabriquat pour Ini des luths, 11 en fit le 
mimbar destln^ a ia Grandi Mosqiide/^ 
but the literal translation of the first part of the second 
sent^ce in the same wording TvoiiJd be ^— 

" Oil importa pour lui ces pr^denx panneaux de faience 
pour line salle de reception quM voiilait constniire et m 
importa pour lui de Baghdad dna poutres. . , 

The verb is repeated in the Arabic, and there seems to be 
nothing in the passage to justify the [aussi], indeed, as it 
stands, the wording rather suggests that the tilea did not 
come from Baghdad hut from somewhere else. Teak, by the 
way, seems to be a curious wood to use for lutes^ and possibly 
the correct meaning of the last part of the passage may be 
* * teak timber to be made for him into pieces, out of which he 
made the mimbar of the Great Mosque ^tddn being used 
for the more familiar a*udd of the mimbuK The Amble, 
anyhow, b obscure and ungramniaticalj and it b strange to 
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find j 1 Ai written by an Anib writer to mean im litwnme 
do Baghdad. Tins man of Baghdad "made for him (the 
A[^] tiles which he added to the precious tilea first referred 
to ”, nothing being said about the man except that he made 
the tiles, £0 tliat their manufacture at Qairawfin is merelv a 
probable conjecture. 

There arc 139 tiles and a few fiagmenta. Excellent photo¬ 
graphs of all or nearly all of them are given, together w'lth 
full particulars of their arrangement on the miAr^b, their 
colour and tone, and a clear and able analysis of their 
ornament, also two sketches com|»ring some of the omamcntal 
details with fragments of sculpture feom Samand, which tmiat 
be of aliout the same date. In an appendijc there is a descrip¬ 
tion of ceramic fragments found at the site of ‘Abbisj^’a, a 
place about two ami a half miles from Qaimwan, which date 
from the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The tile.'? are of two distinct sorts: monochmme and polv- 
chrome, and it is natural to imagine that the latter, which 
are the more elegant, were the precious imported tiles, and 
tbe monochroines were made at Qaimwan by the man of 
Baghdad. The beauty of the polychrome series is brought 
out by the coloured tllustrations showing two of the tiles^ 
In spite of the distinct difierence in style Ijctween the mono¬ 
chrome and polychrome tiles, there are resembLancos showing 
an eyident connection between them. The ornament in both 
eases Ia either pometrical or florel Jlonsieur Marfais calls 
attention to similarities witli ornament from pottery of 
Samaira, Susn, and one or two other places, and to a certain 
relationship with SaraanA sculpture. The ‘Abbasiya fragments 
also are compared with Mesopotamian pottery, and shown 
to have analogies with it. 

Most pHjople will probably be convinced that the tiles of 
the Great Moaque of Qoirawan are rightly attributed to 
etopotamin, and the Abbasiya Iragments are an eridenco 
of the way in which the Islamic pottery' of North Africa 
s rted from Persian or Mesopotamian origins. Whatever 
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condusioQB they muy come to on such questions^ all will 
appreciate the sordce done by Jlonaieur Mar^ais in describing 
the flo completely and discussing them so thoroughly. 

A, Riiuvos Guest. 

PeSDENTITS TEOMrES ET STALACTrTES DANS L^AECaiTECTS/RE 
ORIEXTALE. Par J, RQsmuAu ^ X 7i, pp. 106, aveo 
10 planches hors textc- Patla i Gcuthner^ 

Rather more t han half the book is devoted to the pcndentiv'i^ 
and the other devices for eatrj'ing a dome included under the 
general designation of trompes, but they are studied chiefly 
for the sake of the stabetites which are the principal subject. 
The text is fully lUustrated by means of plauap drawingjs, 
and views of build Uip and architectural details taken from 
various other authorSp and by explanatory dJagramSp sketches^ 
and constructional diuwings of stalactites produced by 
Mr. Bosintal himself. It includes a brief histoncal sketch 
and a full bibliography. 

The author traces the development of the Byzantine 
apse and pendentive in ouflinc:^ but treats the Persian dome 
niche and the contrivance which he calk the Turkish triangle 
more fully, because he Ilss not found any treatke with regard 
to them that he considets aatisfoctozy. This part of the 
book contains numerous references to other works, and 
provides a serviceable guide to the history o| tlie dome, 
although some of the drawings and sketches are rather slight 
and jftructural details are not always shown as clearly as could 
be wished. 

Mr. Rosin toil tells us that hk geometrical drawings of 
stalactites, both on pendcntives and on dome niches, agree 
exactly with some victual examples named by him. The 
various methods of constructing stalactites which he indicatos 
look m if they were practicable and must have been the ones 
employed. It would seem, therefore, that he has made good 
his claim to have solved the problem of the oonstruotion and 
execution of stalactites. 

nufl. DCrfOXXR 1630, 
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In the eotiTEc of the book a numb^t of cootroYeFsial 
queationa arim. Among them are the origin of the stalactites^ 
that of the ETzantine apse, and t he Turkish triangle. l^Tiile 
Mr. Rosintal endoreea the view that the stalactites are 
derived from the dome niche, he disagrees entirely w'lth those 
who hold that they were origiimlly constnictionaL He 
looks on the Byz^iatine apse as derived from the Persian 
dome niche, and the Turkish triangle as an independent 
invention. Where he differs trom others whose opinions arc 
entitled at least to respect^ it is a pity that he does not adopt 
a somewhat more modetata and less dogmatic tone. His own 
work does not seem to be beyond criticism. He states that 
the earliest attempts at pendentives are to be found in 
central Syria, but the details he gives certainly seem to 
Buggeat that the beginnings may he looked for in Rornc. He 
tells us that * dans Ics prenners temps lea Byi^ntins ont 
employ^ la pem de la trompe perse sans aucunc modUieatioD 
but he does not give any example of their ha^'ing done so. 
His work throughout is Ijasod on ancbitcctunil considerations 
solely, and one feels tliat some regard should be had to the w^elU 
known facta of history bearing on relations betw'een Bysantine 
and Sasanian architecture before pronouncing on such a 
question as the coimeetion betweea the Persian dome niche 
and the Byaintine apse. 

A. Rtttrvos 

BliiZAD AKD iUS PaJKTIXGS tN THE ZaVAK-XImAH MS. Bv 

Sin Thomas W. Ar.nold, CJ.E., F.B.A., Litt.D^ 

pp. 20^ 14 pbtes. Quaritch, £2 2s. 

The ^far-nainah is a biography of Timur, and the particular 
M8. with which this book is concerned is dated a.m. 872 
(a,!!-. H67)^ It contains abt splendid miniatufes^ each 
occupying two pages, illustrating scenes of war and peace. 

It was formerly, as ahnofations by the Mughal Emperors 
Mww, a greatly prized item In the Imperial Library of India, 
ir Thomas Arnold and Mr. Robert Garrett, the present 
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owner of the mnntnKrript, deserve the gratitude 
of Peraian paintbg for the publication of thi 
and beautiful monograph. Ita main import 
in the fact that, if we accept Sir Thomaa Am 
reasoning, we have in the miniatiiroa, here repi 
the first time in colour, getiiiide examples of the 
greatest and most elusive of nil Jslamiq painteri. 
of Bihzad is the central problem of PerHian paintiJ 
because of his undisputed pre-eminence, but bee 
luck of evidence os to what pictures he pain 
difficulties are sneli thab thete is no siogJo exist!; 
which is universally admitted to lie by his hand. 1 
Hamah JIS. contains the testimony of Jahangijf 
temptible witness—in an autograph note alleep 
Bilizad painted these miniattires, and there are tf 
believe that JahAngtr was ifepeatlug the judgment^ 
generation ^ which w*aa sepamted by only a few di 
the life of the mastejc-pointeir, 

The manuscript has been known to Eicholars for 11 |f 
years^ but the case for the authenticity of the mi 
i]ievcr previously been stated iii full, and the 
data have never been so clearly presented as to 
Tliomaji Arnold. The chief argument against hint 
of the MS. if the miniiitiires are as early aa tyl’^ 
must either have painted them Iti his childhoi'd 
lived and worked for nearly os long as Titian. Bu 
as Sir Thomas Arnold shows, many precedenia Icfr 
being much later in date than the manuscripts i a 
have been msertedt And in this case there arc poi- 
tions that they actually were later. It is halm 
deny that '* these miniatures provide a reiiabk si 
for the much-needed determination of the cUari 
Bih^d^A style ; though the caution h 
paintings have suffered some dami^e, and beK' 
restomtiop, probably in India, 

The page contaiaiug Jahungir^s notCj and 
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JpLkao, writtoi on tlio dates of bis togctliBr with an 

ejEamplBp attested by JiibingTr, of tte ** illitenite ** Akbat^s 
'writings is loproduccd^ as is the colophon page, and an 
illuiniiinted page of the test. The coloured UJnBtrationSp by 
McasTB. Waterlow, are admimble, and go a bog way towards 
I duplicating the ([uality of their ordinals. 

1 J.V.B.W. 

I The SptENDora that was A Survey of Indian Culture 

imd Civilization (from the earliest tbnea to the death 
I of Emperor Aumngzeh], By K. T. Shah, BA,p 
B.Sc. (Lqnd.)p BarrUter-at-LaWp Professor of Eeoponueap 
University of Bombay* Foreword by the Marquess of 
Zetland* GU.S.L* GUJ.E. 4 to» pp. xxxvH- 23 G. 
Bombay: Taraporevala Sons & Co^ 1930 . BSh 30 /-, 

Profeasor Shah bos undertaken an ambitious task in 
attemptiugp in a single volume, an account of Indians luatory 
and cultiue through the ages. Lord Zetland givee him high 
praise for the maimer m which he has carried out his purpose, 
and a perusal of hm interestingly written chapters reveals Iiim 
as a paWtaking scholar with a gift for the selection of relevant 
details,^ He admits that it lias not been his de£nite purpose 
to laiV^re the less agreeable aspects ” of his subject^ and 
Ode is sfcctimes conscious of the process of tumiiig geese 
into swoK There are a few debatable assertions on archaco- 
logicat other nmtterSp and the spelling of 'Ind " is 
ptraUcIe^Biy oitnilar alicrnitions ehiewbeto. The book, 
nc^'crthenK has manifold merita ; it is by no means a mere 
convpcndiSpof commonplaces , and H certainly succeeds m 
displayinglfo^a very attractive manner^ the iofimte variety 
of Indians Y^^etful story. 

There arqovv.|f 3 qq iUustrations, in colour and monochrome^ 
not all of which quite up to the Ijook^s generally high level 
of production, inscription {Fig^ 102 ) is upside down, 

J. V. S. W* 
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Musulsiak PAiNTBtG, XIItu-XVIItu Csstub®[^ 
Blocbbt. Traiiaiatfid by Cicely M. Bi*fYoSn 
introduction by Sir Demson Ross. 7 x 
1plates. Loudon: Metliiieti. 19*29^ I .‘ M 
II. Blochet^s book consists essentisUy of two 
IB a V££y fine collection of plates, two fnmdrcd m im 
representing all stages of Ferslan pomtliig dowi a 
eighteenth century, taken chiefly from the Bibht W 
Rationale. The other is a vigorous challenge acc 

views on the origins and influence of oriental m ge: 
Barely if ever can a scholar have ventured to 
written in such a nontinuo-ns stiam of violent edv , 
condescending to argument, qxudification, anf 
souTces, but simply enunciating his views wifi dM 
finality. AIL art, except that of China and of ati ieolffl 
is derived through variouB intermediate stages tra m J 
of ancient Greece ; the Pemians, both Acbaein q)M | 
Sassanian, were indebted for their monumeutiSilUS^P 
By^btine craftsmen ; Mesopotamian art is an 
clum^ adaptation of the masterpieces of the 
Scythian art is a myth : '' there never was 
artj there was no art at all in the provinces of 
The revival of Persian painting under the Moihgq&^ira 
to the modification of Mesopotamian tcchniqiMjnq^ 
influence of the Italian primitives' Chiiiese 
only at rare intervab a fleeting and evane^ent 
Persian painting. The theory of the influen^ 
on Western art b a fancy bom from the 
several errors, the essence of which is wilfully fb attiB 
OHental monuments dates much earlier than thosft-tor 
they really belong . * . with the intention ^lattd^ti 
Oriental lands an importance in the developmer^of 
which is not theirs/' jjg. 

These are il. Blochct^s theses on the maid 

1 ^ I . j, 

essay ^ and in order to strengthen them he fonnulifcferfji^ 
of general laws, thus : “ At a given time, in tlmia|£iM 
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the arts, sdeDces, and liteTature arrive at tlie same stage,” 
or again t If a montimciit in an)" one civilization reproduces^ 
in inferior form, a type of monument whicli is found ckewhcm^ 
muck later, and in a superior form, diis is due to both lieing 
copies of a pmtot)"pe, created by the seiironLl of these civiliza- 
tjona, and wticli in the course of years lias disappeared,'^ At 
the same time kc has by no means confined himself to the 
iubject of Peraian painting and architecture. One of the mo^st 
confusing features of the book, in fact, is the uvay in which 
the reader is sutldenly plunged into maiteni which appear to 
have the remotest cocmectioii witli these rpiestiouii — Etissku 
iconography, for example, or early Christian music, or the 
origins of the Altaic races [who, it appeam, are Tndo-Europeans 
on the matertial side), or the compilation of the Korao 
C dearly not a single writer's work 
It would not be djfli£:ult to pick holes, and sometimes 
‘ very large onea, in all this mass of materiah Such a statement, 
for example, os ; " The cniciform plan of the mosque of 
Sultan flasan at Cairo imitates the celebrated ty|ie of Byzsn- 
tinu technique p -i. of the Holy Apostles, of St, Mark at 


Venice before -estoratjon, n| St. Front at P^rigueux, of the 
; Pantheon at Paris,” madi? in wilful disregard (to adopt 
M, BIochet*s owrn phra-^cology) of Captain Cresweirs pains¬ 
taking researches into the origin of the cruciform plan in 
t Cairene madriioas, can only be explained as the outcome of a 
f peculiarly obstitiatc tWc jfixc, All kinds of questions suggest 
, ^hemaeives. Why is the rojirvellous technique of Persian 
^^rpetSp so intmiatdy associated with Persian painting, 
™npktdy overlooked ? lire the oriental mudatures of the 
y Genoese maniiscript uow in the British 
than a casual freak ? But to prolong the 
pT uU, to do a grave injustice to if, Blochet, 
jp with relentless sincerity the results of a 
^his hook iesetubh>s a liombsbell, nothing 
illy solid foundatiDus will suffer from the 
itickmi; will have to be met, and even if they 
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do no more than lead to a SMiching re-eramin^ t r 
maieml at the handa of those who are competent 
and a restatement on convincing grounds of the 
he attacks, he will have rendered by them a very ' 
to the study of lalamie art^ Meanwhile his expoalfi vr\ 
finished tranalation of Mrs. BinyoOi stands as aln^j^i 
of an amazing range of scholarship, and the pkp*:»< 
foy for ever. 


Poua Apphendre UArabe, Makuel du Dialect^ 
d'Egvpte. By G. Hue and G. Habachi. 
pp. X + 13G., Paris; Geuthner. Ii28^ I 
With a view to mcetmfi the needs of French trsi 
residents in Egypt^ the authors have compiled 
and practical handbook. The arrangement is ct 
a aummary of colloquial grammar is supplied, ff 
clossificfl vocabularies and specimen dialogues, andj 
of popular proverbs. Though the book cdntamst 
ermui (e g. tdi^duir for thirteen), it does net 
weaknesses of its land, such as laUure to di^crimin 
d, l from }, t from fA, etc., and to indicate the nu 
in words and sentences. A more peculiar feat 
replacement of fmmza by a long vowel even when n 
q ; surely no Egyptian ever pronounceSp for exampl 
and '* neck ” as sfi and na-uAciA. 

H. A. I 


SOJUE OBSERVATnONS OS THE POLICY OE THE Mj 
GOVERS ilENT OF PALESTINE, Bv H. KANJ 
The Hague : Martinus Nijhoffp 19i30. 2s. 6d. 
An able expKJsition of the Jewish n^ase by a formi 
of the Zionist organization and ex-consul of I 
Jenisalciu. ' 
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FALAtd-i-SHiHh Asf DiffAN. Edit«l by HadT Hasak, Pii.D. 
Jatnm G. Foriong Fund, VoL tX. London: Eoyai 
Asiadc Society. 1939. IOj. 

Tliia volume, coitWtimg tbe Penaian text (about 1.200 
vetsefi) of the Ditcan of FalaJil, with critical and explanatoij 
notes, foims the eocond and final part of Dr, HSdl I,fnfu}n'B 
edition ; the first jiart, which comprises an excellent account 
of the poet's times, life, and works, the aouicee of the test, 
ew., appeared as voL vi of the Foriong Fund Publicatiana and 
WHS reviewed by the present writer in the January issue of 
thri •/o'urnaf, p. 136 f, FalakJ, as might be expected horn a 
pu^il of Khaqanl, employs an extremely artificial and allusive 
style, and the ingenious, for-fetched and elnbomte conceits 
Vidth which hia panegyrics arecrow'ded call faiaoonesponding 
rnnotuit of brain work on the jsirt of the reader. Few would 
carejto make the effort, even if they possessed the learning 
and uutnen neccaaaiy for solving puzzles of this sort. The 
, poet, fciowever, has found an editor who fully appreciatea 
him ow spares no pains to make him intelligible. Dr, htaaau 
proveAimself to be an aceomplbhcd critic. The text, based 
almost\atirely on the Munich MS., has been judiciously 
>*meudei^and the obacure verses are, as a rule, either trans> 
fated or explained by means of notes and reference to passages 
in other works. There is much to mterest students of the 
F«:isian arg pwri'ai as well as lexicographers. Including a list 
r-f rare or technical words which occur in the Dliedn, Falaki 
I^Gca his 'pen-name by showing a particular fondness for 
InteC'namical and astrological terms. 

i^r E. Dei^n Rok, who contributes a Forcwonl to the 


[u! 


ic flTid i4 Itspcjjisible for its publjcation, ia to bo cow- 



. attractive forco ia wbich it appears. His 

f the editor^s manusertpt aa exceptionally 
f ^ciirato Applies m almost equal laeafure to 
pio.Tepjfoductiou, TTic writiiig ia small and after 
JUie strain oo tbo eye; here and there a ietter 
ut or a irord h indistinct; but these are dmw- 
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4N 




backs tlmt liarcllf count in the balance 
few misspellings, e.g. Saggitarins for 
and 'Amiroh fni* *Umarah (v, 1075). In 

letains the reading of all texts, h^piTi %9ni; 

fonned by metathesis from Thii 

for more reasons than one. A passive par^rifH 
required, and 1 suggest as a IL -*iv ^-J!ii 

(v* 783) probably denotes the Onliph ^fui.^wakkit^ 


fi. 


A Teeatise on the Canon of M£D1C]^ of 

XNCOHPOEATLMO A TRANSLATION OF T R 

By 0. Cameron GamrEH, M.D. (L uJ.)* 
pp. 612. London : Luerc & Co., 1930. Price £2 SiC] 
AM ‘All al-HufiJuri ibti ‘Abdallah ibn COSSi] 

known in the wijist as Aviccnnai poct» 
physician, was bom ntar Bukhari in a.dj and < 
Uamadnn or Isfahan in 1037. 01 his wo'iC(_ 

QanOn ia by far tho largest and most- fann ■!■*■ Md as 
present author reminds ua, the work is a pr^cr and not A 
total of Avicenna’s knowledge—a series of r' '^rs 
outlines of thought not too lengthy to be m n^iwdTl^ 
students, much as they would tnemoriRe the 'urttii. P'- '’ilA; 
in a Latin tmoslotioD, spread through the wr^,;‘'”ht;rh 
adopted in the schools and remained the sta/; dard 
of medicine even until about 1650. Tbcfiietof.tJje fii 
of this work, of such exceptional historical im'^J'.’SUJ 
been translated into English; and oriental ■», 
and medical men must alike ho grateful uA 'n 
undertakiug what cannot have been an enswi ^ 

A " PreliminoTy Thesis " deals with thefoiailoin; 
to modern thought j the opinion is espre 
to be found therein which provide sug 
research in the future (p. 1) and that " 


t«tl 


tec that 
stioW Wf 
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fug lb oughts of real value to-dny sro more realized 
oue reads " between the liuea " (p, 7). The boaie 

between the Qouiiii and modem medicine are 
d (p. 8); Avicenna and nil ancient medicine, "■ is 
ly bound up with philoaophy, to th^ of human 
-a ptiilospphy which proves to be virtualJj identical 
^Atoclem scholaatic philosophy i while 3Iodcm ^redicine 
3 g the title and rank of a positive science, etnphatically 
|a and excludes '* phUasophv (p, It is appurentlv 
thor'a ^dew that psychology, which seems to be con¬ 
ns. a part of philosophy, i>eing ""the science which 
the soul and its operations ”, must therefore clearly 
real foundation of medicine. Modern scholastic 
[khvp the queen of all the sciences, amply proves 
science (including Medicine) to be incomplete 
Ige when tJiken alone ; but when Medicine has become 
; by being linked with philosophy it reaches Its highest 
perfec;tion (p. l€). 

In tito translation it^scll four sub-sections of the text are 
OmittfKis thicuie dealing with the anatomy of the bones, 
nerves, and blood-vessels, which " are naturally 
in comparison with modem iVnatotny"; and 
llus on the Powers of the Heart He \dribus cordis "), 
the real authorship is disputed, which Arnold of 
tmitslated into Latin, and which is found in tho 
edition of the QanQn, is included^ The tmuslatioii 
largitypc, and in smaller type is an interspersed 
ry , wifn se 


list 


4tlf 


turn 



separate paragraphing, in which tho author 


from the elastics, from the Chma'M?, and from 
authora, with references to modem practice | 
A" sometimes nms to a considerable excursus, 
tliat on the Chinese system of sphygmology 


f the Qaniln (that which is here translated) 
matters relative to the science of Medicine, 
The definition and scope of Medicme [ 


i 


Hero the consideration, among other topics, 

and constitutions, the fluids of the bodvj 

^ T 
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the meiiiLeta (bonea, muscles, nerves, niterics^ veUta)* ^2) Tha 
ciassification of diseases^ their causea AiiJ symptoms. Under 
the cauaea, such thinga as atmospheric and seasonal Induances, 
Tumds, loealitics, food and drinh, are discussed; imder 
symptoms, the evidences of ilUhealth in the pube, urine, and j 
faeces. (3) The preservation ol health p and regiminal treaty 
TDcntt comprising the regimen (exercise* bathing, dlEtetiuap 
etc.) appropriate to the several agea, to the various oonstitii- 
tions and habits of body; and to the several seasons, (4) The 
treatment of disease [ the classiEcation of the modes of 
treatment, in general (general therapeutics), including such 
topics as evacuant and dcrivati%'e treatment, purgation* 
emesbt cupping, venesection, leeches ; minor surgery ; the 
relief of pain. 

The contenta of the other books, not here translated, may 
be briefly uidicatod. In Book II* .Matem Medica, Pharma- 
oology and Therapeutics ; Geneml Principlca, and then the 
properties of each drug (fi02 in number) taken seriatim. 
In III, Special Pathology of the various systems; the diseases 
to wMcli each is liable are discussed, their etiology* symptoms, 
diagnosis, prognosis and treatment (the section on the Eye 
has been translated into German)H In Book IV* Fever, 
Minor Sui^ery, Poisonmg, and Beauty Culture ate treated \ 
and in. V the Formulary is given—recipes* and details of their 
preparation (this book has been translated into German). 

It Is impDasible tO do justice tO the intorest of the volume 
without giving one or two illustrative extracta:— 

It 13 a bad piaotioc to sleep on the back. It courts 
the development of grave maladies like apoplexy* paralysis, 
and nightmare, because the effete matters then tend t 
accumulate in the tissues of the bock, where they are ^ 
and prevented from edtering the natuml channels—W 
are in front, like the nostirb and palate. Pecsonii 
arc accustomed to sleep on their backs often be 
debilitated* for thEur muscles and membera b 
weakened ; also becaose one side cannot alternate wi 
other, seeing that such peisons quickly return to the 
position, the back being more powerful than the sidr 
couflequence is that such persons deep with their 
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oped, for the muscles which keep the jaws dosed are too 
weak to maintain theni in that position (p, 419). 

^Vhen you do not know the nature of a malady, leave 
it to Xatt^ ■ do not Btrive to hasten matters. For either 
i Nature will bring about the cure or it will reveal it^df 
I clearly what the malady really is ” {p, 468). 

' „ sectioa on the Regimeo suitable to Travellem,) 

A pefsod may have to fast $0 long that the appetite is 
lost. To aid one in submitting to this, the following are 
n^M: cold foods prepared from ™iat livars and the like, 
pills prepared with viscid or glutinous substance, strong 
fluid fata, almonds, and olive oil. Certain fats like that 
of beef will stave off the feeling of hunger for a long time. 
There is a ^ry of a man having swallowed a pound (12 oz.) 
of oil of vioteta in which fat had been dissolved until the 
oil was of the consistence of a plaster * he is said to have 
been free of desire for food for ten days/^ 

Or one might instanci;! the section on venesection {pp. 501 

m-h 

There are, however, a few cdtidauiB which must be made. 
The translatiori ** ia based on the Latin vemioua pubtiahed 
at Veniee in 1598 and 1608^ supported by a study of the 
Arabic edition printed at Rome in 1598 and the Buhui edition.^^ 
The author admits that, m Browne's words, '*the Latin 
Qauun swarms with barbarous words w'hich are not merely 
transcriptions but in many eases almost unrecognizable 
mistratiBcriptions of Ambie originals ”; the method of trans¬ 
lation appears to have been a slavish and literal adherence 
to the origmAl, the obscurity being such aa would result from 
rendering idiormitic French word for word into English ; as 
Browne saya, many passages in the Latin veraiou of the 
'annn of Avicenna were misunderstood or not understood 
all by the translator, and consefjnently can never have 
veyed a clear idea to the reader/* Whether or not, as 
Cnmet says, these criticisms are mapplicablc to VoL I 
Book 1) of the original^ it seems unfortunate that he did 
ilize the Arabic original instead of the Latiu version 
basis of his traiadatioti ’ his knowledge of Arabic 
rcntlv a<leqnate, and he has studiwl the original tcs:t; 
ogether from the grave possibility of error, it would 
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3 eeoi to be mere iraste of labour. In these circuinfitanccs, to 
endeavoor to get at tho nicaniug of tlie Latin. 

Again p tlie author Hcejmin some degree to misunderstand the 
value of hie work^—though this does not detract frOM ita r^al 
value in the least. From what has beep said above concerning ^ 
his Prelipiinary Thesis^ nod from the fact that he haa omitted/ 
the anatomy of the bonesj muscles j. etc. (since these sect tons arO' 
inadequate in the light of modern knowledge), it appears that 
he idcwa the Qsnfin as valuable to-day in the utilitarian sense. 
But surely tho importance—the primary importance, at least— 
of tho work m hisitorical; as the publishers $ay on the 
" jacket the gepeml reader is enabled for the first time 
to become directly nequaiDted with the outlook of a thousand 
years ago upon the nature of the human body, of health 
and diseasCj 03 expounded by the world-renowned sage of 
Peraia.” The book gives a wonderful exposition of the best 
medical science of a remarkable ora; it helps us to understand 
tho coui^ taken by human thoughts to follow it in its develop¬ 
ment tluough the ages, to w^ork out a more ad^^uate picture 
of it$ evolution; it is a valuable contribution to the still 
too much neglected history of acience. a branch of knowledge 
(a “ discipline *") m interesting and as important as the 
history of art, of philosophy, of reUgion. 

The book is not free from signs of careleasnesSj e.g. ■ apolo- 
giUJii/" “ scotomJa/^ " tassawuf,” “ the body is admittedly 
9 d per cent, water ” (we niaj" iaterpio&t in another sense than 
that intended by the author the mark of exchnnation which 
he appends to this statement]; long vowels are sometmies, 
though seldom, marked, and diacritical points rarely used; 
tho spellings “ Quran and ** Koran ” occur on the aome 
page. The chapter headiug^ are copied or adapted from 
Arabic and Persian sources^ and it gives an effect of incongruity 
to plant on them letters of the l#atin alphabet. 

Due sentence it is hani to forgive : The propet use of tl 
theory of evolution in comparative anatomy ... is that 
enabled many discrete facts to be memorised (p. 1* 
And the use of tho facta, w'hen they have been memor 
or otherwise made available 1 Surely such facts are n^ 
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in thcmsetvcs ; tLeir nse isto lielp to eatabliai genetaljjMitioiifl 
(of wbict the doctrine of evoluttou is one of the greatest) 
which increase our knowledge of the schme of the imiveise, 
^ which allow us to contemplate it with greater nnderstaiiding 
■ and therefore greater delight, and whicli give us clues to 
Wnablc us to penetrate further the mysteries of nature. But 
That a scientific training should have left the author with so 
little comprehenflioii of the meaning of science that he can 
suppose the use of the tbeoiy of evolution to be to facilitate 
the memorization of certain discrete facts I 

I have spoken with some freedom of what I conceive to bo 
the defects of the work. Let me, however, say again in con¬ 
clusion that Avicenna’s work aa here reproduced is of extra¬ 
ordinary intereet and value, and that Dr. Gruner’s bboura 
will be appreciated alike by the historian gf scienoo, the 
orientalist, and the phLIoeophic physician. It is eameatlv 
to he hoped that he will obtain tbe renewed thanks of all these 
by proceediog with the translation from the Arabic text of 
the tt^maiDing books of the Qanun. 

J. Stephensox. 

A Critical Pau DtcriosAEv, begun by V. Thenckner, 
revised, continued, and edited by D. Andersen and 
Hel-wer Smith. \’o1. I, pt. i. 12 X 10, pp. xitii -|- 42. 
Published by the Royal Danish Academy. Copenhagen 
1924 - 6 . 

Culavamsa, being the more recent part of the Mahuvarnsa. 
Part i. Translated by W. Geiger, and from the German 
into English by Mis. C. Mabel Rickjiers, Pali Text 
Society. Traosbtion Scries, No. 18. 9 X 0, pp. xlii -|- 
362. London : H. MiUord, 1929. 

The Book of the KirmBEn SAYoris (SAgYmrA Nikata). 
Pt. V. Transbted by F. L. Woodward, with an 
Introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Pali Text Society. 
Translation Series, No, 16. 9 x G, pp, xxiv -p 412. 
London : The Oxford University Preaa, 1930. 

Tien two Pali dictjonaiiefl begin to appear within three 
of each other, comparison, however odious it may be. 
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b The Pali Text Soeiety*s Dietiortary claimed 

to he easeutially preliminary, so that the appearanee of a 
critictil P^i dictionary, as ttib elaima to be, wafl to be cx|K?ctcd. 
It ’IV ill be auUcient to notice three points of diffefence. Tlie 
forty-two {rather amiiUer) paj^ea of this faaciciiliis correspond 
to ten in the P.T.S. dictionaiTp but it is in thiii section where 
many of the negatives in a* oconr^ and here they are treated" 
more fully, so tlmt the aame difference in extent may not 
contiiiiie all through. Anyone "who remenil«;rs the criticLsm 
in these pages of the ctAinological part of the P.T.S. dictionary 
will be glad to ace; that there is no waste of space liere= Littl-e 
ift given beyond a reference to a corresponding Sanskrit 
fonn and the annlj^b of compounds. Another special featiLrc 
IB that it includes proper names. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than give a hearty 
welcome to the new instalment of Dr. Geiger's tmnslattoti 
of the AMohiimrma. This later portion^ which chielly for 
practical reasons he calLj the Cuhnummr consists of five 
additions, of varying literary quality. Not only hoa 
Jlrs. Kickmers carried out Dr. Geigeris principles and ideals, 
hut she has produced a masterly Kiiglish version, Tho 
introffluction deals with several mteresting questions and 
c.tplaiiations of technical termSj but for a general disciiBsion 
of this portion we have to refer to Dr* Geigeris edition of 
the text- 

TJic translators of the SomyutiM are to he congratulated 
on the completion of their work. ^Ir, Woodwarfl ia no doub’t 
right in rejecting ttaditional modes of translating »pecinl 
terms, but ho m not likely to find general approval for many 
of his own. He hos already begun to disapprove of some of 
them himself, for he telU us that he has not felt hound to 
follow even those that he has generally nse+i in other volumes* 
Mrs, Rhys Davids^ introduction deals with the structure of 
this Kikaya, with the qut^ion of substituting ^^Way^^ 
for ^' Path and with points of historical interest . 

E. J* T[fOMA^? 
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Iiidica 

Bt L, D, BARSlflT 

1. Greater Int>ia Soctett Pubucatios X<j* 2. L.iw 

ASB Custom. By Julius Jolly. Aathqrisi^d traasIqAion 
by BAT.\EB[SitNfA Giiosir. 10 x pp. 3d +341 + 
yii + L Calcutta, 193S. 

2. Publication No. 3. Social Life in Anctient Ikbia : 

Studies in VatsyaYana's KAaiAsCTRA, By Haran 
CtlANDRA CflAEiAD^Ui. 9| X pp. i + ii + 212, 
Calcutta, 1929. 

3. Greater. India Society Bulletin No. 4. India and 

Centilvl Asia* By Dr. Xibanjan Prasad CfiAXRAVARTL 
8J X 5i, pp. 44. Calcutta, 1921, 

4. Bulletin No. 5. Ancient Indian Culture jn Af^flani- 

ffTAN. By Dr. Utendha Xath Ghqsual. SJ x 5J, 
pp. 33 + IV. Cakuttat 1938. 

Professor JoUy^s masterly ural width saw the 
light in Buhler's firru^Jms iu 189G, is still arid will long remain 
tho chief basis of the study of ancient Hindu law ; and there' 
fore the Greater India Society and Mr. Gho^h deserve much 
gratitude for the aervice which they havo rendered to the 
Englisk-speakirig world by producing this translation^ 
Mr. Ghosh has aUo added a number of footnotes of his own, 
some of them, of consideroblo value. For a young scholar, 
he has on the whole acquitted himself of his heavy task ve^ 
well. It niuat^ however, be confessed that the English of 
his vereion is aometimes rather laboured* as might be cjEpected 
of QUO who is translating from a foreign tongue into a language 
not quite hia own. The punctuation, too, is far from satis¬ 
factory, mainly in the matter of omissions of necessaiy commas, 
and there are not a few minor inexactitudes In the nmdering 
of the German J The usefulness of the book wotild also have 

* Eimniplrt 4tg : '' orerwtweljmnj; " for '' flberwgcnd *\ ajiU " Lifftoiy 
Ottitonu*' for ''" fp. '"fomid" for , 

Homefor (p. 4 J; "MtllSml '' for "'m litteraridcher 

UK gekagt mud ** el&barmfce '' for WOitgeheAde (pu peHAl 

oi 
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been gieatlT increaseii if Mr. Gtoah huJ iDcluded in it a 
bibliography braught up to date. 

01 ibe value of Vateyavaiia’fl Kaunt^siitTa there caQ be no 
question. Not only does ho mercilessly put on record every f 
phase of sexual relations, licit and illicit, which could bo i 
discovered by a wide survey of motikiiid and boots, but ho ^ 
also gives us a lively picture of the social circumBtancea of bis ■ 
age which is a fii 3 (n:lasH document of iiittcngesckichte. He is 
thus fully worthy of the scholarly study wliich is here dedicated 
to Ilia work. Mr. Chakladar in the first pboe attenipte to 
determine the date of the Kafna-siitra, which he fiaea as 
about the middle of the third century a.d. on grounds which, 
though not wholly convincing, seem to mo to fit the facta 
better than any other hypothesis yet advanced. He then 
considers the geographical data of the booh, which lead him 
to conclude that Vatayayane waa a native of Western India ; 
and the rest of the volume—more than half of it—ia devoted to 
a study of the social life depicted in the Kama-fvtm, under 
the headings ” Gastca and Occupations", '* Maniage and 
CSourtehip," "Life of the Nogaraka” ’‘The Position of 
Women." and “ Arts and Crafts In his treati^t generally 
Mr. Chakladar happily unites erudition with judgment and 
has given us a really useful book. On some minor points, of 
course, one may venture to diSer from him. Not to mention 
>ik perhaps exccssdve confidence in the Mauryan date of the 
A'du/tfijfci and the legend of Bhasa, 1 would suggest with due 
difiidence that he may pcrliaps be mistaken in sopaTOting 
Svetaketu, "the mydbical reformer of pniiutive society' 
mentioned in the MahabhaTata from Svotaketu Arupeya of 
the Upani^adjj (p. 38): the two accounts indeed dificr widely, 

iBwt'* fur "lUs wclilicho Sbrafcevbt", md " ingtniioiudy'* for “walir- 

acheiaUch" (p. 2^): **oonrliiirt" for ” tkaailiBr” (p. SSt}, 1 

that tJin tranJAtor* refownw ia hi* nel« oa p. 22s lo tbo ingeniiaia 

Mr. Jayviwal'a theory Ihaf* Hiada jurisu end lAW-giTar* arurer canwdcnid 

tho kiDff to be lord of Uio <iiarth " i« act tviy happy; sad hi* iprUtag 
Mliii npeatcdly w p. 113 f. ilflhing euunplo of the daplorahle tcndeD«y 
upparvntJy Innaui la *11 Bengalu to OMituM abort A&d long *. 

JBA9. OCTOBIta 1980. 
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but that 13 iDOT^ly IjecatiM tbe Mbh. repiftsenta a pcpular 
Biid less autlieQtiu trardition, and tlie facts atated oq p. 7 ff. 
indicate that they have something like a point of contact. 
Ferhape, too+ 1 may be allowed to dissent from hb deBcriplion 
of the aa " a beautifully vivid picture ” of society 

and from hia estimate of Vata^^ayana^s ethos* Vivid the book 

but beauty has no place in its vbTjdncss, In Vatayaj’^na^a 
analysis of human passions and motives there is somet h i n g 
of Jonathan Swift's ruthless exactitude of cynical realism: 
what;, for instance, could be more like Swift than the bitiiig 
pluw that concludes the description of the gbl dressed up 
and paraded by bee family to catch a suitor,'' for ahe is like 
an article for fialci” panya-sodkarTmivai ? His smug self^ 
justification too smacks of irony : with a wink in his eye he 
assiimea the attitude of an ancient like ^-vetaketu, but 
the pose need not deceive us. 

The BuUetuis arc really good bttle summaries of their 
flubjecta. Dr. Chakxavarti givea us a ver^' useful Uberhlick 
of the history of Central Asia, the modem explorations of it^ 
and the marvellous finds of manuscripts of literary works 
and official doemuenta through which those dreary regions 
have become more precious to the scholar tlian the golden 
fiAfLilfl of classicai legend, while Dr^ GhcK^hal a contribution 
briefly Burvejna the historical relations of Afghanistan with 
India, \rith paaamg references to such cultuia] documents 
os e.g, Indo-Greek coinages, inscriptions, and Buddhist 
9tujm and monasteries, especially the grottoa of Bamyan 
with thdr beautiful frescos. 

h. Trilociiaka Paluava KarikAi*a CntmAr By N* 

Venkata Rasianayya* SJ X 5^^ pp. i -h i + 120. 

Madras : VaviUn Press* 1929. 

This monograph, though sitiall in hulk and somewhat 
defective in the matter of typographic exactitude, handler 
an important problem with miich ingenuity and conEidetabk 
success. In early Southern Indian records the student is 
often confronted by the figure of Trilocana Pallava- — in 
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Tdugu^ a mysterious personage 

wbaae date and doinf^ are equally uncertain, and whose 
very e^tistente has been questioned. Mr* Venkatar aitiana yya 
has now set himself the task of exauiLning the evidence bearing 
upon him and his tinditional rival Karikalan^ in order to 
extract thence whatever elciuonts of liistoririty may be 
underlying and to this end has draftTU npon mimeroiiJi 
viUage-chronioles, inscriptions, and literary references, with 
Very interesting reaultSi of which the most important may be 
thufl snmmarified. T, was an illegitimate Pal lava usurper 
who reigned about the end of the fifth century in Kahci, 
which was wrested from him i>y the victorious Csjaa nndet 
Karikalan. He then re-treateil into Telingamij w'here he 
established hia capital at Dham^tkota ; and hero he still 
suffered from the aggresaionj of w^lto annexed large dbtricte 
of hifi realm, including Henadu (the mo<iem Cuddapah and 
Karuul districts). The well-known story of the poets that 
he had a third eye which in some mysterious manner was 
destroyed by K. as a punishment for bis refusal to help in the 
w ork of biijlding an embankmenf. to the Kaveri arose i>erhapfl 
from a blunder in engraving the formal phrase applied to K. 
in the recorda of Telugu Culaa, 

" T* whose gaze was fixed upon K/a lotusrfeet : 
uiAvfo was wrongly written and to explain this the story 

was concocted. Tlie tradition tliat T. defeated and slew In 
battle the Cajukya Vijayaditya [1] is true, despite the silence 
of the early Cajukyan records, for the ortler of micoesaion 
given bv the oldest Wcfltcm Cajukyan documents, vis. 
Jayasirriha -- Ra^iaroga PulakEsi 1, may lie equated with 
that set forth hi the reconls of the E:istem Calukyas, ficil. 
V^iEpiivarilhana —* Vijayadit^'ii [ff] ^ Piilakeai I, so that 
Vijayaditya [IT] ia to be identified with Eaoariiga.^ The war 

1 Thp cBSti ift not fuUy tlc^&olap^ liy Mr. Venkatrammaws, jntd 1 takt 
the opportnnity U> itjiio Bomo ef the evM^neo Ku mor* ilnUil. What 
Dr. Flwl riiher Bcepticklly «iila tha " IcgrndKy history" of thir earJj 
Chlakyu p- 33B *0 ^ in two verfioniip thii^t of the Kwtnm 
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UkJ Ihikt or the Ci| ukjiw. The fonner (cee p. 348* olid n>ff* 

therejl fiTea the wquenev of luDi;? thiUI: VijUi^adityiL I, who altockfd 
Tril6c.ftnA P^tLAVh mid pfrudacd ; hia Ktn Viavu^'mrdhkliiiH. who ^aojiqiimd 
tbo KhdaEnlHiJi, G£uij:A^,^ vie., uid in iho Dekhan^ hi» noa ^Ijayd-^ 

dityn tl { hia non 1+ Of the \iVt4tert] reeofilf the majaTity (cf. 

EJ. iLL, p. I4SI f. *tid Ihime} repeat a. BOEaunon tidB : they hp^n by 

df!9qriblTU£ iboi Ca j akvm, nioH u I 'p 1 9 a Pi^anndirl 

r^yd-rn4pdNdiri 1 ^ " a mmo Ln wbLcb artwe ^m-hko tinga 

b&ariiig thif dulloBtlve namiw VtfpuminiAnHti^ and tli* likti 

4fijii then thny izird thip wdll tnown itory iTuit fifty-nine klnga of ihln family 
mlwi in Ayodbya Atltl sixteen in the Dwthim^ altdr whirh ita fortunes vm 
obacurcKl fnr a tew generationji* " ehef’knJ by evil im^n/" hut wtfe rwtortd 
hy Ja^'aeinubA, who defeAlerl thd l^atiu uniJeir ifacir kirviE Jnrini* and wu 
iuooeediHl by hu aoDp Bii^raga, In the unpiihlijt^hed llaiulitrkc ifucrip 
lioti Ic which Ihr refem fp^ 3311), Iho nlwmnt Viim ntv ad follower 

anofdinf^ to EtUors tranecript: Whnja-bftJada VlfQiiTaTdhjma-VIJaya- 
dityAdi-vimddh.Bkn (read virndan) ena ripu-^VAnilAtiihiiJa-vanajimrini jeoragui' 
daip ni^-biLhR^ltlp)4t'mJUlic|alAgTm-prab]H]j'ini [| Jaya-lak^ml^kiqiteyam 
nuLTclii dJiarcyan Ayyddbyedfaipaip { fmd Ayii^} aiupda ^ItyilvayAJl ^IdeTpi 
iiiJi-nfjwVIftgraoi modal cnal^k^nava^ti'pramaiii roid (kramiuii) rridHiyq] Ird' 
i fliri[ihA>p4thajfi|;«|D| arebar i|api&lar amd' ittam-ittn] Jayaniimbfi'TvSlaEi 
Aldatn balikav ilcyan a a&jlah^vl^ar a^dar, the flum of which id that I ha 
poet* abifurdly maJeing klij^iiVRUiiharuh an^l kljayiditya into ono ^^rmnn 
and pLittmg him at tho heati of the pcdifzirc* plarm noxt- lifl^y-ninc kiti^Cd 
beginning wilh h^ty^iraya of Ay^hya^ after wham ratne a fErW " oth^ra* 
then JayuEtpha, then "* the aixtean picin*Ti?lia '"H Thia aocaanL u \Tfry 
confEiacdp but underlylog it ui the aamo ftOEy ai that of tho Other Weatom 
reoordd ; the monanchA" m eithirr vrfdlon haw a Btuipiddnui ]oo1t 

(aiilcvn la a eanotdeal number for kjngii) and ar» oertalnly out of order 
in thia recard* while ihn aacription to jayA^lmha of a ViDtOiy over the 
RaUaA in I he other daoiimentA U no doubt an aiuchmniFFm^ fhd Tyft, h'leet 
Lbouj;(ht. The o^ntlal poinL^ in the Wostem trathtiditi atv then : the 
ocourreiijco of the namm Fifa- and I'iy.; fifty-nine kinga of the rare in 
Ayi]idhyl nith S&lya^ya at the top nr nnar Itp aii<| lixteon in the Dekhail J 
an obacuralion in tllelr fortunn jaeiing a few ^enemtkin« i a oMtoration 
by Jayaaimha; and n continuant of prewperity Uhdef hm odD^ Kni:Larig» 
(a ttirudii, an^l not a proper njurje). Apparenlly tmdjtbn plikns] the namoa 
of Vivti- and Vij* at the head of the pedij^ree^ but wete doubtful to their 

proper ptibco in it. It mxmm very reaHnnnbte to Huppdeo that the Kaab-ni 
and Momenta aupplrnitfut one anDiher* tlmt the dkajitiaua 

end of ViJayXdilya i and temporary ruin of birv roalm was a ehaptar, perhapa 
the lut chapter* in the ]K^iod of obdoiumlion whipb the Wcatom rroordi 
dfiterlbe oa having Octrurzod flhortly before th& rf^ of Jayaiiipha. lEence 
it id permutvlble od a eaujKtnre to iiDonilfy .fimymimha with Vifon^'anlhana 
and kfloaraj^a with \lpySdltya II, eepDcialJy aa the Knalem vemion a^omrn 
to give a plauflible explanation uf the riw of by Eurceascd over the 

Kai^amha^ and CoAgM- for whom VVeftterti tradjliaii in the tontbi cvtitury 
by a n&turaJ anachronbm lubat dutod the k*t|**. 
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agalDfit VijaySditTa waa probably an incidetit in the conrae 
of the traditional policy of the Pallaviis in re^ird t-o Kiintala, 
which under the Kadamba Mayiira and hia immediate 
auccesaoia was n fief of their empira : Vijayfiditya was a 
Botnewhat inaignificaiit adventurer who threateiiEd to raise 
trouble for them on their wcatem marchea by his aggrossions 
upon the KadamVhaSj and was therefore auppreaeed. 

In this conjectuml restoration of the history of the period 
some of the materiab employed m the edifice are perhapa 
not too solid ; otbem however are really sounds and the 
strticiure on the whole h not only skilfully built up, but in my 
opinion can claim reasonable probability- As one of its nmin 
conclusions^ that KflTikalan captured Kaiici about oOO, 
ugmes with the result of Mr. K. G. f^ntar^s recent study 
Ml 'The Early Pallavas of Kanci ^ where the subject U 
approached from another point of viow^ the coincidenoe 
distinctly tends to corroborate it. 

6. Thf. VlKOAMOBVASlYA OF Kalihasa with Katavavkma's 
Commentary, the Kimiaragirirajiya for the first time 
critically edited with a literal English translation* on 
introduction, copious notes in Sanskrit and English 
and a comprehensive vocabulary by CuAltu Dev a 
SiiAfiTRi, 4I.A., M O.L. SI X fii pp. ii + ssvi + 122 + 
105 + xAxu. Lahore i 1929* 

The Saatri's w^ork is on the w-hole UBcful and meritorious. 
But the worda “ for the first time ciriticaliy edited '' on the 
title-page, which may mean that this is the first critical edition 
of both the play and the cortuneutary, are somewhat mis- 
leading. This is the first appcaianco in print of the whole of 
Kiit^va-Vema^s commentary—'& helpful and sensible one— 
and the S^tri has editeil it as critically as the rather limited 
materials at his disposal permit. The text of the play, 
howevcri has been handled in a rather eclectic faahion. The 
gastri has bosctl it upon that of S. P* Pandit, hut in a number 
of paasagea he has adopted the variant readings given, by 
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K,-V/8 commentary. Now if the recensba used (or prepared ?) 
by K.-V. ia auporior to that of Pand^, it should logicaLEy be 
followed through thick and thin ; for an editor to edect 3 onie 
variaBts that take his faucy, while rejecting others offered 
by the same recension, ie arbitrary. Xor k it clear to me that 
ail the variants adopted here frotii K.-V. are iutriuidcally 
better than Pandit's text. In U 11* the Sistri reads with 
K.-V. md^uriiamandbhmeniva instead of arikuriiam jmnmi- 
jiniva^ but 1 see no force in his argument for the cliange. 
In iii, 14, the old reading (" you have power to give 

roe away to noother or to make me your slave ”) k aa good as 
the new haTtum ; bhartum, the remling of one MS. of K.-V* 
which the ^astri rejects, would also give a good sense. In 

iii, ‘22f the new reading iafa^inttiim §aia seems to be 

wrong, for grammar calls for iat^niatam, and anyhow' there 
is no great gain. Tlie change of to gaAa^iom in 

iv, 34j is to tlie good | but the alteration of pruJiariur 

in Vp 7j to Aarphurtur dim* is no iniprovement^ ae a 
study of the P.W^ will show. Apart from these critical 
questions the book is to Ise commended os a capable piece of 
work which wUl be distinctly useful for educatioiml purposes. 

7. SAnvA-SiDDHAjrrA-SAMoaAUA. Critically editedp translated 
and amiotated by Pheii Sukdah 2 vols, 7j| x 5^ 

pp. 80 d-ii + 98. Catcuttu ; Ka^-avidhan Preas^ 1929. 

The Sarm-s{ddiianfa-mmffrah<i is a little work of soma 
importance p for it is^ next to Haribhadra'a jSdd'dnriaw- 
(ninth centiuy)^ the oldest extant suiwey of the 
various schools of philosophy* antedating by some centuries 
Madhava's more famous work, which is composed from a 
far mom ocholsstio standpoint. As it k eilent anent the 
church of Ramanuja, while eager to maintain the supremacy 
of \ it cannot well be later than the eleventh century. 

* author, % Vi4t^4V* wbu cvcnbiiua mth V^inaUe tnonisni, 

rJA treked refrrme^ to thine to hla eipewitian of Nyi'?* 

W. iSy, 4o,i caIIm tht, Being G^nwda f l'^ji£a.p\ SlJ. 
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On tb^ Otter hand, it nefeia to ^nkaracaTya^Q Surirakm- 
bha^yya in i, 22, where it speukjft of a Vedantic m 

four adhy^yas composed by the Bhagavat-padn ", and it like¬ 
wise montiooe the Bhagavata Pnra^. Henee it cannot be 
earlier than c. 950 A.D. An edition with commentary and 
English translation was published in 1909 at Madras by the 
late M. Kangacharya^ a second with Telugn translation in the 
series Vtddjiia’yrantha-mula published by Xagalihga i^astri, 
at Madras in 1911-12, and a tldifd with Bengali interpretation 
by Piamathanatlia Tarkabhu^mi and Ak^vakuMira Sastrf 
at Calcutta in 1913 ; the chapters on Buddhism have been 
edited and tniiislated by Profesaor La \''all4e Poussin in ie 
Aluseojif iii (1902), p. 402^. Bose now gives us a new 
edition with a translation and some brief notes, which ie 
bandy and likely to be useful. The justice of his claim to 
have edited it '' critically is not very clear: he does not 
seem to have had at his JisposaJ any MSS. or critical materiiil 
other than what is contained in Kangachary'a'a book, and 
he contributes a few mlspriats of his own (e.g. m 
for sa oj^yrhyeta^ p, 11, pfamdiym ca for pramUmm c&^ p. 26). 
The translation h on the whole fairly adequate, while the 
notea are sound so far as they go, but do not go far enough 
to satisfy even a moderate hunger for information as to the 
history of Indian thought. Mr. Bose is likewise most unfortu- 
tiate in hb argument on the authorship of the work (T^nsl. 
and notes, p. 75). He adnxits that its mfcrence to " the 
bhdyya in four tidkyayas, composed by the Bhagavat-pada 
naturaUy points to Saukaracarya'a bhdsy^i; and then by a 
curioua process of reasoning, in order to bolster up the futile 
legend which attributes the present hook to Saikaracarya, 
he coincs to the conclusion " that the author of this w^ork is 
some ^vtkammrya other than the great adtmla protagonist ”, 
much as another sage decided tliat the poems of Homer 
were " written by another fellow of the same name ”, But 
these minor defects need not be $crutinised too closely. 
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8. Survival of the Prehistohic Civilization of tre 
Lvdus Valley, By Ramapbasad Chakda, M.A., 
F.A.vS.B., Biii Baliadur. (Memoim of the AitheeologieAt 
Siirvey of India, No. 41,) 13 X 10, pp. i+ i + 40* 
2 pktov Calcutta: Government of India Ceotml 
\ Publication Branck, 1929. 

This is on able and arresting monograpk, altkougb it does 
not cany conviction on nil points. The authoik main 
coDclusiona are that {!) the Rg^'^a reflects a compamtivdj 
peaceful state of societyj far advanced in the fusion of Arjas 
and Sodtaa; (2) the rigidity of enato-divisions in 1 ndin is 
duo to the ftindamental distinction between lung and priest-^ 
which is almost unparalleled in antiquity, and suggests that 
the Vedic Rais with their doctrines nnd rites were alien 
in origin to the kings and peoples of North^TVestem India 
who adopted them ; (3) there was a radical difference of 
mentalitj between Brahman and K^triyu* particularly 
evidenced in their attitude towards human sacriflee and 
tad, rites which originally were peculinr to the K^triyiia 
and lower castes, while the Brnbinmis only practised symbolic 
simulacra of them imtil compataitively late times; (4) on 
the eve of the Aryan immigration the Indus Valley was 
inhabited by a civilised and warlike people ; the Aryans, 
mainly rcpresente<] by the clans of Rsis, entered in small 
numbers and chiefly os mi^ionaries of the Vcdic cults and 
settled dovTi peacefully under the protection of the native 
kings, who adopted their rdigion ; the warrior-ckns of the 
Rgvedtt (Bhatatas^ Yadus, etc.) were the ruling classes in 
the indigenous population of the Indus Valley ; {9) a link 
between Vedic traditions and the chalcolithic qisulisatlon 
ot the Indus VaUey^ is suggested by the heads of the stone 
statuettes found at Mohenjo-daro* which represent priests 
or uiAgiciaus in a pose of dfi^ana-yo^ ; the I'a^ arose among 
the non-Bmhmanic or pre-Arj"au peoples of the Indus Valley,, 
and waa originally alien to Bmhinnns ; (6) the Yalu mentioned 
in \ cdic literature were the priests or magicians of the 
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indigenous populution, practising yptjs nnd mortificfttions 
(topa«); they were eclipsed by tho Vedic ttsis and sank in 
socuil sta.tiis, emeiging in Intel Vodic litemture under the 
nnnie of rfaiyes j iiltiinately they mndc tJicir way back j 
into popular favour and become the parents of the BTobinoDic .• 
tffutvySs^ and noO'Brahnianic srawcwfls ; (0 Mohenjo'daro 
hod the BiiMC cult of the jnpoi-tree os classical Indio, and ■ 
ita animal-stondards survived on the Mouryon columns. 

The fourth thesis in its present form seems untenable, 
for it entails insuperable difEcuIties, on which space forbids 
us to dwell. The explanation of the rigidity of caste is 
ingenious, and possibly may contain some elemorits of tnith ! 
Others also have suggested a dilicicnee of race between 
K^atriyas and Brahmans. But the supposed difficulty of 
explaining this rigidity is perhaps a flkittlc which the author 
tins only set up to knock down, Senart's classical work really 
disposes of it to a great extent. The first and. tliird points, 
though they need fulier discussion and some amendment, 
are far sounder; and the author’s views on the Yatk and 
Vratyas ate perhaps not very far from the truth, though 
they also call for some rcser^’ations. Finally, we would 
remark that the finds at Mohetijo4aro certainly do not 
bear out the contention that the people of the Indus Valley 
were warlike. 

9, UDAll'mi-BAJVA-Ki Itihas. [Historj^ of the Kingdom 
of Uilaipur.] By Rai BahIdUR GAUKTSASfKA* 
HTR-acanti Ojha. VoL i. 9J X 6i, pp- sxviii + fiOO, 

31 pbtes. Ajmer : Vedic Press, 198.') [IMSj. 

This massive work is indeed a labour of love. The llajputs 
an) the accepted models of Hindu chivalry \ and among them 
the Rajputs of Udaipur arc pre-eminent as hsaffosyo 
the quintessence of the knightly order. The lineage of their 
Hahiiiiiou, the “Sun of India ", b traced back to the year 
508, and it is their proud boast never to have bowed the 
head in the courts of alien qouqncrora. Such a hbtory 
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nntiirally iDspjit^ ^nthiiaiaain i iui abiuKiiiiicc of pocma, 
bardic legeods, and above all Tod'a great work bear 
to the abiding fascination of these #cA/a dySpwv. And now, 
wanned by the same fire, Rai Bahadur Ojha has devoted to 
the same thenic hb vast knowledge of local literatarej 
antiquities, and legend, which has enabled lum to give a really 
full and adequate preaentation of it. 

The I>ooIe, however, b not merely a hbtoiy, although 
historical narrative occupies by far the greater portion of it. 
The opening chapter (pp, 1^) is a useful and reliable 
gazetteer of iafonmtioa regarding the geography^ material, 
and eocial conditioria, populatiooB, religionsp dross, mstitntions, 
and places of note m the State. Then followa the historical 
portion, which, after dealing briefly with mythical and eemi- 
mythical ages, traces the course of eventa from the beginnings 
of documented history in the sixth century, dividing itself 
into three periods, of which the first extends from the reign 
of Qiihiladatta to that of Batnasiifihn k the eccond from 
Hninmlra to SaAga (Saf^gramasirpba), and the third from 
liatnasimlm If to the death of iVmarasitpba in 1G20; and 
some interesting pictures of fanions ^tahirapfis and others are 
reproduced. The nest volume wiU deal with modem times. 
It ifl the reviewer's pleasant duty to felicitate the author 
on having accomplished so mochp and to express the hope 
that an English traimlation wilt be forthcomitig for the 
benefit of those who cannot read Hindi. 

10. Begistnuxos of VrjAYANAOAiL^ IlmoRr. By the Rev, 
H. IlE!aAS, S.J-i M.A. (Studies in Indian History of 
the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavieris 
College, Bombay, No. 4_) 7| x 6* pp. ^lii + HL 
Bombay; Anand printed^ 1929. 

The Writings of Father Ueras are always replete with 
intcresriag and original thought, and this little book, which 
embodies two lectures delivered in the Umvezsity of Mysore, 
amply repay study. In its first part the author examines 
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tlie legendaT}-^ traditiooa andi the dociunentary evidence 
leluting to the fotjadation of Vijayaixflgaja, whence he educes 
03 Ilia fcuiin cenc;Iu 9 ions tluit (1) the tiadition which makes 
Vidydrapvo cuticerned In tbs foundation of the city and the 
coronation of Harihara I la a hetiou concocted in the Sringori 
nxonafltory early in the sbetcenth ceotnty, probably in the 
pontificate of Ramacandra Bharatii and that the originfli 
name of the city waa Vijayanagara. not Vidyanagara, and 
that (2) it was built in or shortly after 1326 by the Hoysaja 
EalJaja III, to protect his frontier against the aggressions 
of the Sultan of Delhi, The second part is concerned with 
the origin of the first rulers of % ijayansgara, their supposed 
rebtionship to the family of Kesiiaja, their conneetiou with 
the HoysalaSp and their victories in Telingana. 

Moat critical readers, we believe, will approve the author^s 
spirited attack on the Vidyacaoya-mythp and will admit 
that hi$ hypothesis of the foundation or re-cstabliahinetit 
of the city by Ballab III has much in its favour*^ On some 
minor points—the alleged kinship between Sangaiua^a 
family and that of Kesiraja*—he is less convincing; and, 
owing doubtless to haste in prepanitiou and proof-correction, 
some stnall eiroca of matter and speUing have crept into 
the text^ The mde^ aLso^ which b the work of Mr. G- IL 
Moraes, is not as gc<Hi as it might be^ Nevertheless, the book 
IS cettainly bones frugi$y and make^ valuable contributions 
to the history of Vijayanugaru* 

I Oa tta other ht&nd tht» iirfl ™»na tar holding the oppoait* 
view, dO which tha nudltv nifty profitably canaiilt Mr. Veokftlftramimayyft'j 
KaMjprIi OTid 

* Another point—of no imperLftncc, it is trna—arista from the rvftToa 
af the firtt fanr ffiven by S'anii. vil. ZJwfAi, ruitoyfm 

and jli«r4b, whom Father H^riu would equftte rtapecttvcly with 
ftjTi unknown king, Haribarw I, Bakkn J, nad Uariharw II. It mwhia to 
mo that thi* 14 impOftrible, Mid that Xunix timply blnnderod; hift 
“ DoorAo '^ (i+e. DevaiAya.] U Harlhftrft 11, bi* Pun»y«i Dci^rio " (mIL 
Prriya JMvAriyftJ « Hatih*w I, hk Beearan ** U ol eniixftc Bukka 1, 
and whj ba colled Bukka II *' AjorAo " is ■ myitcry* If, m I snppoM, 
be inTcrled the order of the two Uftrihuriu, wo cAtt undorvtftnd bii 
itfttomEnt thftt Fursoyra Deoriofimt atmek c<^iiis in VijAyaii»i5*rft. 
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11. The Inscriptions of Naoal [Edited and tnin^bted, 
etc,, by C, IL Krtshnamachahlu.] (Hydcmbjid /Vrchffio- 
logical Series, No, 8,) 12} X SJp pp, vi. + 60 + 8 plates. 

L HyderalMid, Calcutta: Baptist ^liAsion Press printed, 

^ 1928. 

A . 

Tlie village of Nagai, anciently Nagavipi, contains some 
traces of foitncr importance, among them being some Kauarese 
inacriptions of the later Cainkya period, four of which ar^ 
edited and translated v^-jth notes and index in the present 
monograph. They mnge in date from a.d, lOoS to 1148, 
and are of conaidenihle length. Their purpose is, as usualp 
to register retigioua and charitable endowments ■ and although 
they do not add any very striking new facta to the pages 
of Cujukya history, they confirm prcvimisly known records 
on several pointe and contribute some fresh cJnta of real 
value for tlie study of the language and enlturo of the time, 
one of the most interesting l>&Lng the record of the endowment 
of a college for B^LZiskrit studies, ilr^ Krishnaiimeharlu 
has done his work in a vei^ competent manner; and if the 
reproductions of the inscriptions are not very legible, tlua 
is perhaps due to the dceorved condition of the stones. 

12. South Jnuian Inscriptions, V'oL IfT, Part IV, Copper¬ 
plate granti ironi Sinnanumiit, TirLikkaJar^ and Tiruch- 
chengo<lu. . . , Edjt^ and translated by RaO Baj^adur 
H. Krishna Sastri, B.A. iil x 10, pp, 441-80, 
1—43, i«svi, 1-22, 10 plates, Calcutta; Madras printed ; 
Government of India Gcntral Publicatioii Branch, 1929, 

The reader will open these pages with deep regret, for since 
they were penned the Rap Baliadur has passed away, at the 
oomparatively early age of fifty-$even and a half ycara. 
A remarkahly !earnefl| laborious^ and conscientious scholar, 
he has rendered yeoman's service to the stxidj of South Indian 

epigraphy and antj(|iiitie£i^ and lie leaves an honoured 
memory* 

Tlic pregent part of the SJ,!. concludes tte thiid volume 
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bj treatiag tlje two copper plate gninte {the larger 

of liTijasimha III and the smaller of an imliiiowii king) from 
Sinnainanfirp five C5la grant-js {of Kajendra I* Rajndhiraja I| 
Kulotlufign 1, Rajaraja 11 (IJp and Rajaraja HI) from 
Tirntkalar, and two of the mme dyiiAHty (of Rajabeflarf- 
vannan, probably RajAraja 1) from TiruceengOdu, together 
with an index to the whole volume, a liRt of plates* addenda 
and corrigenda* and an introduction mainly devoted to a 
survey of Cola fnstory as far as Bajendm L The histoncal 
vxdue of the documents here published—especially the 
larger SinnanianOr grant ami the ]>late of RajcDdra—ia 
already well known, and students will rejoice to see them 
edited and elucidated with the ripe Rchobrahip which to 
the last characterised the work of tho lamented Rao Bahadur. 
Recognition b duo to the Inhours of ilr. K. V, 4SubrahtLkanya 
Ayynri who completed the volume by editing the toinof 
Cola grantsp verifying the indcjt: of part-s i-iii, adding to it 
the referenccji to i>art iv and the iotroduction, preparing 
the addenda and corrigenda, and refusing the proofs. 

13, fiscalPtioxs OF B^i^GAL. Vol, III, Containing 
Inscriptions of the CliandraSp the Yarnianep and the 
Senasp and of rsvarughosha and Damodam. Edited- 
with transhiLion and notes by Nam Gopal IIajuaidak, 
M.A. {Varendra Bescanh Society.) DJ x 7^. pp. x -f- 
tiOOp 13 plates, I rnap. Rajshahi: Calcutta printed, 
WB. 

The Varendm Research Society, pursuing ita laudahlo 
policy of encouraging liistoriad studies, has projected the 
puldication of three volumes of inKcriptiona of Boiigal, of 
w^hich this, though third in order of numeratiaiip and dealing 
with the latest records, is the fir^t to appear. The other two 
parta, comprising the inscriptions of the Gupta and Pdla 
dynasties respectively* will be isHued in <ine course. 

The documents here published are seventeen in number* 
viz.,the two of Sricandra (late tenth or early eleventh century), 
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BhdjavammD^s BeIeivb ptnt^ (twelftli CEnturj)^ Blmvadeva^s 
Bhuvaneawar inscriptioa {twelftli century ?)j eleven records 
of tte Senas, the Hnmganj plat« of fivaiagh^^ (late tenth 
centun*)j and the Chittagong plate of DamOdaHi (Soka 1163) 
—all of them impoitant, and several of them supremely bo^ 
for the history of Bengal dunng thia period. They are well 
printed and translated, with adequate introductions and 
appendiceSj which inter alia treat of sbe other cognate records^ 
and with satisfactoicy facaiinilcs. The Society and 
Mr. Majumdar deserve well of CliOp and we hope eooa to see 
the other volumca of this collection. 


The Pasdyan KtsPrOou from the Earliest Times to the 
Sixteenth Cestury* By K. A. Nilaiunta Sastrl 
9x6^ pp. 277. London: Lnzac & Co.* 1029* Price 
8r. <W, 

The Pdadyan Kingdom was courted by ASoka; the 
Bomans traded with it; over a thousand years later Marco 
Polo found it still nourishing. Merged for a while in the 
Cboja Empire, and again in tliat of Vijayanagar, the Papd}^ 
were treated with marked respect by their suzeraina i and 
played no lunall part in the overthrow of each in turn ; for 
the Niiyaka Kingdom ol Madura was but a revival of Pandyan 
autonomy, and when, after its collapse in 1736, the British 
took charge, they found the national spirit unbroken. 

Yet few details aunrivc of this long hktory. To thread 
together the disjointed fragments of information that remains 
into a contlniioua sketch on fleientific lines ia no easy task. 

Professor ffilakanta Sostri (w^ho has recently been appointed 
to the chair of Indian History in the University of Madras) 
kanclles his material with judgment. Paudvan ioscriptiODS 
have been strangely neglected. Few only of those listed by 
tho official Epigraphists have ever been dritically edited, 
and the Professor has had to indent on an unpublished 
colUetion of Pudukk(J(tai epigraphs and vola. iv to vj of 
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Swtth Indian liuteripiions, biife teita the aeciJiacy of wliich. 
even their editor does not guarantee, a sorry sequel to the 
scholarly editing of the eariier volumca* The literary evidence 
the Professor treats "with caution^ and is not misled by 
’* assumptiona q[iiietly made For the ’ popular and 
confused chronicles *’ of the “ Taylor JrlSS/' he has little use. 

Pandyan history ia marked by three periods of florescence, 
the StVRgani Age and the First and Second Empir^i 

The Sangam Age, for which only literary evidence ts 
available, the Professor would place in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. For this he considers a strong pntna 
facie case has been made out, though the evidence, he admits, 
is not conclusive. 

For the First Empire (c. A.n. TtKhSW) the evidence is 
limited to four copper-plate grants and a few stone inscrip- 
tioQS, only two of which are dated. There seems no reason 
to suspect that these grants belong to different dynasties, 
but they refer to the several rulers by so many different muies 
and titles that it ia not easy to detenniue which b w'hich. 
PiufesEOT Nibkanta Sastri short circuits the pedigree accepted 
by previmia writers by equating the seventh and bst niler 
of the Vcivitudi grant with No. 4, VaiaguiiiB I Maharaja, 
iostead of No, 2, of the larger Sinnaroonur platra, theiehy 
reducing the number of rulers of the " Fust Empire from 
thiHeen to eleven. This, if correct, makes a very fine man 
of Varagu^a. 

The Second Empire {e. 1190-1311) is repreaented by 
numberlesa inscriptionfl which prove that throughout the 
period several kings nilctl concurrently, but give no hint as 
to the rebtionsbip subsisting between any two of them. 
Moreov'er, something seems to have gone wrong with the 
P^dyan almanac, for details of dates given in many of theso 
inscriptions fail to lit the tequiiemcnta of a properly con- 
rtrueted calendar. In the effort to solve these puzrJes free 
pby haa been made with the aUusicnis ol Marco Polo and 
otbem to the "Five Brothers” who ruled the Pandyan 
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country, and “ nii^ny kings knvo been made and niUnade 
bv iiasty calculations and equallj hasty corrections The 
Professor wisely bases hia account of thb period on the dates 
establmbed some years ago by tbe late Profcaaor Kidhom, 
mth a few additions that have since been attested by inde¬ 
pendent evidence. With the Mubamnmdan Invasions the 
main intereat of bis narruiive enda^ 

In iliscuBsing Pand^Tin administration, the author deprecates 
the practice of piecing together a composite picture from 
" diverge sources separated widely in time and space ", and 
deals with the leading features of each period separately^ 
The book is well written and weU printed. The author 
never gets lost in the ma^es of controversy, vet he mar^hnlls 
in full the evidence for both sides on every question, and 
when he differs from other writens^ he does so without venom. 
A map would have been useful^ and a numbered list of 
relevant inscriptions would lighten the labour of trockiag 
down the unhandy referencea to forty odd annua! epigraphic 
reports w^bich somewhat clog the text and notes. It is rather 
strange that no mention is made (p. 176} of Fandyan relations 
with the Sumatran Empire of ^ri-Vijaya, and the Profc$3or 
is certainly not justified (p. 197} in questioning 31arco Polo's 
account (w^hich he does not quote m full) of the scantiness 
of the Kiug^g costume. He would also do well to avoid 
the use of the vague word undo ” fp- 146} of people wbo^e 
flystem of kinship is " dassiheatoTy ", But these arc minor 
details. Professor Xilakanta Soatri Is to be congratulated on 
this most flcholnrly and scientific contribution to South 
Indian research. 

F. j. Richards. 

HrNDu Exooamx. By S. V, Karandikah, M.A, 8J X 5|, 
pp. XT + 308 Taraporev^ald Jt ffons, Bombay^i 1929. 
Priee Rs. 6. 

Mr^ Kamndikar and the Senate of the Bombay Univeiaityp 
who have contributed a part of the cost of publication, are 
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to be congratulated on tte production of an intcrcstiag 
monograph dealing with the social exogampua reatrictiona 
on marriage among Hindus of all tribes and castes from 
\ ediQ times to the present day. The completion during 
recent years of numerous etlinogr&phieaJ works based on a 
common scheme of research offers to the student ample 
materials for a comparative study of marriage restrictions^ 
Of these materials Mr^ Karandikar has not been, slow to take 
advantage. It is true that far the greater part of hia book 
is devoted to the limitatioiiR Imposed on the twlce-bom 
castes in aecordance with Hindu scriptures. With these^ 
including the origin of gotra and pmmrrt, he deals very 
thoroughly ; Mtd the reader will learn how these restrietionu 
have developed from the Vedas down to eoutemporarv coate 
cuatom, Supind^i and sagotm exogamy are exhaustively and 
clearly described. The last 70 pages of the work are devoted 
to exogamy among the tribes and castea which Mr, Karaqdikar 
describes m of “ non-Aryan culture Here the materials 
available might have been more extensively drawn on with 
advantage i and it is suggested that the ^^uence foUow-ed 
should have been inverted, that k to say^ that the practices 
of the lower tribes and castes would more conveniently form 
a suitable rntraluction to the study of Brahmanic practice; 
The close connection Iwtw'een the two forms of social culture is 
olcarly apprehendetj by the writer, who, on p, 172, remarks, 
with reference to the Aryan invasion, that ** the new settler 
adoptc<l the general law' of exogamy^ as it was univcmalLj 
practised by the vanquished tribes ”, But, curiously enough, 
he adds to this quite permissible assumption the opinion that 
such a development was due to the desire of tike inx^der 
” to flatter the taste of the noa-Aryans, and to prove hh 
aocbl purity ”, A much more obvious reason for the fusion 
of two svBtems can Iw readily imagined, 

Mr, Karandikar's exposition of hia subject when describing 
the precise aigniflcaace of ffotra and pmt^ra and the limits 
set to marriage with agnates and cognates is of very great 
jais. ocroB^K 1030. 61 
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interest^ and umy be warmly recQitimenJgj to oil studcota 
of tbia impDFtatil social pheoomotioti. ^lany adiiitioEkal 
mtricrtioiie and compLicatioofi have been inttodnced since 
Yedic times. A pamUel miglit here have been drauTi lietween 
exogamy and endogamy, the latter having progrea^d from 
IcBS to greater complexity on Tory similar lines. It ia clear 
that in tnodem life the Hindu is less fettered by reatiietionfl 
on the grotipa within whicli he may not mam" than thoeo 
now limiting the social area inside of which he must find 
a bride. 

Mr. Kaiandikar is not f|uite so happy in liis short attempt 
(chapter vili) to describo and criticize the various thrones 
ol the origin of exogamy put forward by well-tiiown schoUm. 
Herbert SpenceT^ 'Westermarck, McLennan, and Lend 
Avebury are very laaminarily disposed of in a few lUics; 
and the writer comes to the not veiy helpful cDnclusioii that 
Brahman exogamy was derived from the non-Arj'an races. 
This does not greatly advance the search lor the origin of 
exogamous res trie tiops. Students of Darwiu'B Qr^in of 
Species have been struck by the parallel between tlie conditions 
therein described of a fertile union and the world^wide 
prevalence of some form of exogamy and endogamy. Natural 
iustincts give rise to, and itelp to presence, social institutionfl. 
Herein lies much scope for spccuIatioD ; but Mr. Kanmdikar 
cannot ho bbmed for failing to solve a problem that bos bo 
far defeated all the experts. Two small points of criticism 
must bring tWs necessarily brief notice to an ond^ Mr, 
Ivamndikar commilii himself to the assertion that the tcmi 
ilindn popularly connotes a homogeneous race. The term 
Hindu does not connote a race at all, either homogeneoiui or 
otherwise. On p. 2BS he snggeata that the progressive 
intensiliCAtion of esoganioua reatrictiona i« a reason for the 
Indo-Arj'ans not being able " to hold tlieir own agaliiet 
foreign invadera'^ This facile deduction from an qider^ 
BequencG l-oavea us w‘holly unrnuviqced of its probability. 

R, E. E. 
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The .AfvBtmE Tribes axw Castes. Vol. 11. By Ititc 
II- V. XASJt'SiiATVA. and RaO Bahadur L. K. 
Anaatha KitrsiiNA IvKttp B.A. Published under the 
auspices of the Mysore Univensity. &J >C SJ, pp, 
vii + 559. Mysore^ 1928^ 

Nearly thirty years have ebpscd since the late Sir Herbert 
Risiey launched his seheme for the Ethnogmphie Survey of 
the major provinces and slates ol India at the conclusion of 
the census of 190J* The ftcheme has produced most valuable 
results, and we now have this first volume (vol. i has not yet 
appeared in print) of the ilysorc records to compare with 
similar work in other parts of India, Tlio late auperintendent 
of the Mysore surveyT who unfortunately haa not lived to See 
the pubikation of bis work in iinal form^ fatlowe<] the precedent 
of Bombay in Isauiag provisional monographB for criliciBiit 
and corroction. These now appear in their mviacd form. So 
far aa can be judged from the present volumep the work has 
been carefully and skilfuUy done; and Mr. Nanjundayya'a 
records will bo welcomed by sfudenta of Indian ethnography^ 
The volume commences with the wnaherman caste known 
as {igasa or and ends, after some 56d pages, containing 

numeiDus iUtiatrations, with the wandering Biidbndlda. 
Neatly half the volume is devoted to Brahma as. The rcsst 
deals with fourteen castes, of which the most important am 
the Are, Banja ra, Banajiga, Beat a, Bili-hliigga, and BiHava. 
Unfo^tunateh^ for some reoaon unexplained, the compiler 
of the volume has failccl to aflopt the practice u.'fuaDy folbwerj 
b imch works, of giving alphabetically, in addition to tho 
tribe and C4i«te names which introduce eiicli article, the 
various synonyms by which each tribe or east® is known and 
the names of eosto divisioiiB. In the ahosence of such entries, 
a stedent trolling for the La mani or the Miidiwo] would be 
unlikely to refer to Ban jam or Agnaa, under which headinp 
they are to be found. If possible, this omission should be 
remedied in future volumes. One of the most mtereating 
articles deals with the martial tribe well known in Mysore, 
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Maxims, Bombay I mid Hyderabad ^ Bedar or Bemd, The 
writer identities Bedars with the Hdmoshis of the Deccan 
and the Boy is of Telingana. So far as the Bombay Presidency 
is ooncemedj the evidence avaibibic certainly seems to lend 
strong support to the theory that Ramosbis are aierely 
Bcdars who have pushed northwards and adopted the Marathi 
language,^ Both profess to I >0 descended from Valmiki^ 
styling themseU'es Yalmika^ft in addition have in common 
the names of Kaikmakkalu, Noikwadl, and Tulwar They 
are said by Wilkes to be identical with IJojts. The writer 
has adopted this ^lew without giving the grounds on which 
the titatement b based. 

Of special significance are the esogamoiiB divisions of 
these MjiTsore Bedars; as is the case with Bestas, Bili-Maggas^ 
and Billavas^ the diviaimis are toteniistie. On p, &£>4 we find 
some forty of such divisions aa. for example, the sun, moon^ 
bufinlo, dog, jasniinej gold, the okandcr, and horse gram. 
In some casea details which would be vrelcome are lacking i 
but the lists are sufficient to afford an infcereating basis of 
comparison with tribea of similar status in other parts of 
India, 

It is suggested that the article on Kanarese Banajigas 
would more suitably be embodied in the description of the 
Lingayat community^ which we shall await with interest:, 
as they hold a very special position in Ih'sore* 

The pages of this volimie contain many misprinta which 
should have been avoided» as, for instance, for prasad, 

PaTidanmi^ and PeTidmm for the welhknoi™ Pandanm 
odoraiissimus (screw pmc)^ Russel for Eu^li, and Many 
different epeUings of mkkijiu {Kan, cnlti^^ator). The pictura 
of the beautiful Gersoppa Falla does not add anything to the 
subject matter of the volume. But we muy congratulate 
the joint authors very heartily on the addition of a most 
valuable w‘ork to the fine seriea of ethnographical records 
that are iiow^ available for the Indian iftudciitr 

R. E. E. 

^ TrilK* dmJ Cade* of vet i, ji. Tfl- 
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Foub Months Camfinc in the Him al^ By Dr. AV. G. N. 
Van deh Sleen, Trajisiatod by M. AY. Hopeh, 10 x 7* 
pp. xm + 213, Lontlon: Phiirp Allah sfc Co, 1929. 
2lt. net. 

If recent literature on tbe EUmiklayii^ has fostered the idea 
that these mountaiits are the monopoly of the big expedition^ 
hero is a book to dispel the illusion. 

Dr A^an der Sleen frith his wile and their assistantj Mr. T. 
Traanbergj spent a most delightftii time exploring the xSutlej 
valleyp and no one with a taste for travel of this kind enn read 
this description of their fr'anderings without longing to go 
and do Iikefr'i$e. 

This was no mere ploasure tripp the author being specially 
interested in the geology of the region. But nothing craped 
his obsen*ant eye. Re has as much to teU of the birdsp beasts, 
and flowers of the district as of the nativo ^nllages passed 
on his way, Hia camera has caught excellent glimpses of the 
human life in these remote valJejns of the Sutlej and its 
tributaries, AYe eec the inhabitiiiits at their religious festWalSp 
the temples rcajwl to their gcKls with their quamt carding, 
reminiscent at least in one place of Saracen art. It shows 
us the funeral rites of a Aiiilianinl and here and there^ though 
less often than one could wish, it gives us a hint of the amariug 
beauty of the landscape. 

The book, with its happy blending of instructive and 
enterfcainmg nuittor; is well fr'orth reading, the author having 
an eye for the humour of a situation. It Ls beautifully got 
up^ too, and the type h excellent. The author intends 
publishing at a future date the scientific results of his trip. 
These wiUp no doubt, throw a good deal of light on some of 
the more obscure problems of a region as yet but partlBOy 
explored. 


C* if ABEL Rlceuers, 
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The Structure of Asia, Edit^ed by J* Gregory, LLJ3.j 
D.S c., F.K.S. 7A X 5, pp. xi + 22T, with 0 illufltnitiorts, 
IS folding mapis, and 18 dwigmms hi the text* Londoo : 
Methuen Sc Co» 1929. 

Briefly the object of these collected papers read at the 
meeting of thcr British Assoc latJon in Gls^gow m 192S is to 
exflinlDe In the light of the researches of the last tMrty yeaia 
the concliifilons of Professor Eduanl Sucss^ of Vienna^ on the 
Btmeture of Asm^ as aet foith in the third volume of his great 
work* Tfie of the Earth, puhliahcd in 1901. This book 
was a landmark in the geological history of AsuIt and so 
fundamental are the problems dbeussod in it that later workers 
in the same held cannot ignore it. 

In the ptesent volume to which Professor Gregory con* 
tributes the Introduction, the Eurapean 'Aliaids are dealt 
with by Professor Franz Ed. Sueaa, a son of the great geologisti 
who here modUieB some of hb father's idews. The third 
chapter contains contributions by Dr. 11. de Bockh^ Dr. Lees 
and Mr. Richardson of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company* on 
the " Stratigtaphy and Tectonics of the Imiiiun Hai^ 
Professor Mushketov^ of Leningrad, couttibutes a paper on 
the " Tectonic Features of tJie East Forghani-.41ai Range 
Dr. W, D. W&stt of the Geological Survey of India, ’STit-ea on 
recent work of the Survey* George B. Barbour^ Professor 
of Geology at Yenching Ufiiver^ity^ Peking, and Lecturer at 
Columbia Univemity, NA""., writes on the "Structural 
Evolution of Eastern Asia " Tlic Orogetiic Evolution in 
the Gobi Region of Central A^m ** is treatol by Professor 
C, B. Berkeyv of Columbm University, ivhile Proleasor 
H. A* Brouwer, of Delft University^ writes of “ Horizontol 
Movements in the East Indian Islands ”. 

In " La Tectonique de PAsie '* Professor E, jtrgand haa 
developed vdews on the geological strueture of Asia fundn- 
mentally opp^^ied to those of Eduard Sueas. In his Introduc¬ 
tion Professor Gregory deals with these differences. On the 
whole, he regards the ooncluaions of Suess published thirty 
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j^ars ago aa fundatncntall j correctt but rejects his interpreta¬ 
tion of the eastern lx)rtler. 

These highly teelmical papers are of great importance to 
all concerned with the gijological problems of Asia, views and 
counter-views of the most modem writers on the subject being 
giv'CD in great dctailt while the structural features of the 
continent are amply UJustrated by tables, maps, and drawinga. 

C. Mabe:l RtcEAiEas. 

Chinese Art. By Willia.m Cohk. SJ x 6}^ pp. 91 + 
90 pL Loudon; The Studio^ Ltd., 193<!). 10^, Scf. 

During recent j^cars many fresh finds have opened out new 
vistas to students of Chinese art and archseolc^", and there¬ 
fore an up-to-date amrey of otir criteria is specially welcome* 
Unfortimately, moat of the lately ea^cavated relwB of early 
Chinese eivilkatlon have reached us without information 
concerning the circumstances of discovery. The chaotic 
state of China has encouraged iDdiscriminate digging in many 
regions. There is nothing new^ of course, in this rifling of 
tombs. Often in the post there have been periods of tunnoil 
when the normal restraints of law and order have ceased to 
function. But probably never before has the search for 
buried treasure Wn so widespread. Owing to the rarious 
calamities which have overtaken the country during the last 
hnn<lre<i years, many collections have been diaperswl and 
acattered abroad. This process of impoverishracut has Ijcen 
ha.^ened by increasiag demands from foreign museums and 
private collectors. The demands arc becoming more and 
more insistent, and soaring prices naturally stimulate furtliot 
supply* Native archwobgbts, such as Jung Kcng and 
Ma Heng, appreciate the need for sj'^ematio excavation, 
and there can be little doubt that, so soon as peace h 
estabfoshed, the Chinese themselves wdll control the dbeovery 
of buried antiquities and develop schools of scicutibc research. 
Wc may hope for the day when national museums in China 
will lead the way in the world study of her great civilization. 
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Ueanwhile^ 3 book sncJi as this perforaw the ueeful service 
of taking a geaeifal view of Our scanty knowledge and especially 
of pointing out the nutneroTis gaps wliicli require to bo fillod. 
The vast aiimber of objeets wbicli were gatliorod together 
for the e-Thibition, arranged last year in BerUn by the QeseU- 
BChaft fur OstasiatL^rhe KqnstT gave Dr. Cohn an opportunity 
of oirt inaating tlie sit^iation. He was one of the chief or^anissors 
of this veiy successful enterprise^ and most, of bis UlustfatJODa 
fire fierivefJ from the objects displayed, While the scope 
of this work is that of a general finrv'ey, one wishes tliat 
sometimes he had been more specific la his allusions. 

On many points ho is^ perhaps purposely^ provocatlvo. 
Though hifl denial of the genuineness of alleged ancient 
paintings Ib a useful corrective to the commoa habit of 
optimistic attribution, he U probably too sweeping in his 
statementa^ Certain eoUectoTs in Japan^ for instance, will 
not agree with his conclusions. It is hard to reeoncilo with 
fact his assertion that *" monumental Bculpturc ia absolutely 
unknown’". The olde^ authentieaterl pieee of sculpture^ 
the horse on the tomb of Ho Ch'u-ping, which may be dated 
al)out 117 is surely monumental, and there are others 
belcngidg to this category, 

Exception must also be taken to Dr. Colins statement tliat 
“ the HaU of the -Innual Prayers (The Temple of Heaven) 
was built in the eighteenth year of the period Yung-lo, i.e, 
142D'"* In the first place, this translation of the name 
Ch*i nien tion is not entirely happy. BTisJjell (CAiVwsm .Jrf, 
i, 44) more correctly renders It-t “temple of prayer for the 
year.'" It was here in the first month that the emperor 
prayed for a contmuanoe of the ceJestlal manebte, corderring 
on hifn sovereign power, find for abundant harvests during 
the ensuing year. Etishell is right, too^ in his statement 
tbjit the building was foun<kHl aa late os the period* 

and that the present structure was rebuilt recently after its 
destruetioD by fire. The actual date of the first Ch'i nicn tien 
Was 1^55 p It struck by lightniiig and burnt down in 
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1889; and it was rebuilt shortly afterw^ards. Ac^cording to 
tradition, the three roofs of the original structure were coveted 
respectively with blue, yellow, and green tiles. The preisent 
impressive triple roof of blue-glazed tiles is a modem con¬ 
ception. The date wliith Dr, Cohn medtione^ 1420, is that 
of the foundation ou this site at tlie time when the city was 
rebuilt as the capital of the ^llng fl^Tiasty. Probably no 
part of the Ming work survives in an unaltered state. During 
1912 I spent much time in the Temple of Heaven and explored 
all the buildings^ 1 came to the conclusion that the only 
relic of Ming is the Shen lo shu, which stands in the south 
part of the outer enclosure and due west of the Hall of 
Abstinence. The earliest date which 1 could find there h that 
of 1500p inscribed ou a atone stele ; but tliat may be older 
than the actual huilding. 

Dr. Cohn suffers from inadequate translation—at least, 
that is my fitirmise. Ttie multitude of strange ej^pre^aions 
and atnbiguous (and even ungrammatical) sentences leads 
to the Ijelief that someone has not dealt- faithfully with the 
original German. Here is evidence of the truth that 
specializetl writings can be translated Kuccessfully only by 
those who are themselves familiar with the aubjecta treated. 
A *' select bibUogmphy atlds much to the value of the book ; 
bat many will wish that an index had also been included. 
One of the plates (^"o. is, by the way, printed sidewaya, 

\\‘. Perceval Yetts, 


The Georoe EuJitoKVOFOLTU^s OoLL^iCTTON Catalocue of 
TILE Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpttre, Japes, 
jEWELLEflY+ AND MISCELLANEOUS OuJECTfS. By "W. 
Perceval YeTTS. Vol. II: Bronzes; Bells, Drums, 
Minors, etc. 18 X 121, pp. viii + 99, 44 6g$. + 75 pis. 
(25 in colour). Lund do : Ernest fieim, 1939. £12 12ip 

With VoL II of the Catalogue of this division of the match- 
le55$ collection of ifr. Eumorfopoidos, and following the same 
author as guide, phUosopherp and friend who piloted tis through 
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the mitial voliune^ we approae!! thfee groups of objects, 
Bells, Drums, and Mirrois, and some mbcelluneous articles. 

Each of these groups is introduced to the reader in a special 
essay by the author, wbo describes its general character, the 
nature of tts make and shape, the peculiarities of its decoratioDp 
the quality of its functions, and, where these are present, 
the object anti meaning of the inscribed legends. These descrip¬ 
tions and ejstplanations occupy forty-two of the large pages of 
the volume, and arc elucidated by numeroua illustmtioris. 
They are followed by forty pages of the actual Catalogue, 
This is by no means restricted to a numbered list of specimens 
with particular of dinicnsious, detaib of decoration and 
design, and period of manufacture {on this la^t point the author 
is very cautious: jjcrhtips Hun " and Date doubtful"" 
are very frequent eatriea). Fur from that. This part of the 
work abounds in the results of Mr, Yetts' specialked msearefa, 
as it flcn-es to ilhistrate and explain the objects under 
review* ThuSp for iiutancCj on p, 64, lie devotea thirty-five 
lines to ** a short general note , * . conettming examples of " 
belt-hooks, illustrations of which occupy ten plates, and cites 
luissageg mi rcwi from Chinese and other bteratnre. Many of 
these notes are very interesting; and many instructive. And 
here I may mention to what especially this is due* In the first 
plac«i the designs apjjearitig on the mirrotB in jiarticular 
have frequently reference to the “ Othcrworld of Taoist 
lore and Icgeuds. This is a field wherein the author imd 
Dr. Lionel Giles have delved long and deeply, and the fruits 
of their tillage now enure to the benefit ol the leaders of the 
Catalogue. And in the Hecond place, Mr, Yetts, in carridng 
out his tiisk, has fuzniliarizeKl himself, as the very valuable 
Bibliography (pp, 85 to 9*2) shows, not only with the Chioesc 
and eotem literature on the subject, but mth. the recent work 
of modem .Ta[>aneac scholars (some sixteen arc specified) 
m the same line of research* That is a present-day desidemtum 
m all Ork-iita] inquiry^ but one much easier for Occidcatal 
fioholacB to acknowdedge than to achieve, and, let me add. 
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both expeofijvt to the pun^ and exacting to the bmin of moh 
earnest seekers after kpowfedge. 

The seveQty-five pbtes that tmike tip the rest of the volume 
will excite general admiration. Twenty-five are eoloiir plates, 
and things of beauty they truly are. Each spectator choose 
his or her own fancy among them, but B 55 on PI. xxvii, 
a plain broua^e mirror with engraved uiotberH>f-pearl inlay, 
and H >19 on PL stxvi, a mirror with a thin openwork plaque 
in gold, delight me most of all. 

Under the IntrotUictory Esssay cm Drums Mr. Yotts diiou^s 
(pp. 23^) the iLssociation of bird decoration with Chinese 
Bronxe Drums, and in the course of a rather elaborate argu- 
meut is inclined to regard the uppermost part of certain, 
ancient forms of the character chia,"" excellent(Gitas, first 
etlition. No. 1158}^ as figures of binls with outstretched wings. 
I much doubt if this is so, and believe that here^ as elsewhere, 
these forma represent A no,grain/* or sh^t, “ miQet.” On the 
other hand, however, 1 should like to call Mr. Yetts’ attention 
to another character where the t&ii element in the character ku, 
cl null, also occurs. This is c/iH*, ** how/* and in a special seuse^ 
read A'si, joyous/’ particularly applied to triumphal 
music (as Karlgren ba$ well observer^ Aiy^Iyiic Dtd. of 
Chinese, p. Ml), and reminding us of See the conquering 
hero comes, Sound the trumpets, beat the drums It differs 
only from ckoti or rh» in it-^ slightly variccl " adjunct'' aboven 

On p. 50, Fig. 18, the identity of the old ebacocter read 
cA'iWri, thouMaiiilt by ilr. Yetta, seema very msccuro in that 
disguise^ On p. TjO the third character in the third column 
of Fig^ 2S is misprinted, and should be h^iunff, evil {GikSi 
No. 4689b 

P. 59 and PL xxiv. Though called “ a liaic of pheonixes *' 
these birds seem to resemble peacocks with tails displayed. 

P. (j 1 and PL xxx, BOO and 61* Professor Pclliot.'3 idea 
certainly seems the only posaible one, that the names of the 
two persons in the label, reapundmg to the position of the 
two figures in the mirror, and mutually balanced to the eye la 
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the bbel, have perforce viobted the gjntaetical order of the 
iiMcriptioii. 

Among the Miscelhuieoua Objects shown in tMs volmne 
PI- ^ figures, anti Mr. Yetts on p, 75 describes, certain 
“knife-money” current in early times. These "coins”, 
so to cal] them, are obvituisly tokens of tools and implements 
once ushkI for barter, and as such had their value. But when 
the edges were thickened and blunted, and they were no 
longer " serviceable ”, what value, as cumney, could they 
have retained f Did the State that issued them accept them 
again in pajment of toaes ? Incidentally, ilr. Yetts docs 
not mention what, I presume, is the explanation of the 
ring at the end of the handle, that it served to suspend the 
prototypal knife from the owner’s girdle. 

fn Fig, 40 on p. 80, the character ronianieed aa /JuHff 
should, 1 think, be read Yu, and regarded as conBisting of 
nifew, “cover,” and ifu," right, dexter” (Giles, 5fo. 13.436}, 
according to Takata, a former variant of its homophone yu, 
"to pardon," .\nd in Fig. 41 and B. 289, T'ushouid probably 
be read Ch'eng, a character formed by va/er by the side of 
cA^iJi, " red.” 

Tha above are the occasional and unimportant cavillings 
I have been prompted to make on the author's admimblo 
and judicious commentary to the splendid Catalogue now in 
course of publication by Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

The only mbprint I have noticed in the text is at the end 
of Uni* 3 of p. 35, where the A has been dropped from " eighth ". 

L, C. Hopkins. 


John op Mostecouvino, First Archsishop of Pekino, 
Bv the Very Hev. G- B. O’Toole. (Beprlnt from 
Bulletin Ko. 6 of the Catholic University of Peking, 
China.) 9x6, pp. 48, Xo date (? 1929), 

^e celebration of the sixth centenary of the death of 
o n of Montecorvino has given au impetus to the study 
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of his life, aad this must be at least the fifth little pamphlet 
or article an the subject that lijas appeared in the last few 
years. It is a well WTitten if rather discuisive IccturCj and 
presents wlmt is known of the great Archbishop in an 
attractive and suflficiently complete and accurate form. If 
one must find some fatal t it wilJ be that the author is not 
always careful to give credit in the right quarter. Thus he 
flag's (p. 34) “ Van den \V}mgaert is right, iherefore^ in 
identifying Cothay with the Kipchak Klmn of that time, 
namely, Toktu Khan. There is, indeed^ po resemblance 
between these names Van den Wyngaert wTites^ in fact* 
of ** Cothay capitale du Kiptschnk But ten yeata earlier 
this Jaurmt lias printed the following note £1914, p. 550): 
Cothay *- probably stands {as M. Pelliot mtggcats) for 3!areo 
PoIo^s Tocta!, the Chitiese T'o't^o^ descended from Chingia* 
eldest son Chunth^ih, Khan of Kipchak As C and T are 
often confused, the likenefM* of Cothay and Toctai is great. 
In 1914, too. Professor PeUiot hiniaelf pubhabed in the 
T'Qung-paa (p. 635) hia discovery of the funerary inscription 
of King George " by Yen Fu, w^hich we are here fp. 341) 
told was “discovered” by Professor Chang Haing^lang. 
Unless Professor Chang published his discov^err before 1914, 
credit for this important find should have been given to 
Professor Pelliot, who^ estraonlmfirily brilliant article, 
“ Chretiens d^4sie cent rale et d'Extremc-Orient/^ Dr. O'Toole 
appears to have seen* On p+ 41 we read ” 1326, w^hich waa 
also, as w'e shall see, the year in which Andrew of Perugia 
died ”, and on p. 45 “ Andrew . . , died, as we have seen, 
in the same year that lus letter wad WTitten (a.d, 1326) ". 
There is nothing about the date of Andrew’s death between 
these two sentences ; nor is there any ancient evidence that 
I know' of to show that Andrew ever died at all. On p, 39 
we read of ** Tup Timur **, There is a learned article in the 
current number of the r’ouHj-pao to show that this form 
of the name is wrong. This Dr, O'Toole could not, of course, 
have seen; but it must be sixteen or seventeen years since 
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the Jotirmd oI the China Branch of the Asiatic Society 
piibliiihed a table of the IJongoI Emperors in which (with 
Pelliot’s hdp) this name appears more correctly aa Togh 
temur. The author spends a goo<l deal of apace in scolding 
Palladiua for having said that “ King George ” married two 
princesses at the same time. The fact ia that in the manv 
coses when a prince married o second printiess after cJit') 
the first the doeiimenta Rometimes (e.g. in the case of George’s 
brother Shu-hu-nan) specify that the Erst was dead ; some- 
timea (e.g. yi7aji vren Id, c. 25, foJ. T ro) specify tliat the 
second was given as a reward for prowess in battle ; and aome- 
thnes (as in tlic case of George) give no indication of the 
reason or circumstances of the second marriage. The Ymn 
ffi states that both princesses were dead in 1305, the 
PudH dhth Implies that the second was stdi alive. As Dr. 
O'Toole calls George’s son John Ch‘ti-an ”, it may he worth 
while to state the various forms of this name and of that of 
his unde John, as follows : pHaji men Id ^ ^ Chu-an, 
^ H Shu-hu-nan ; I'uwn sAiA (Southem edition) jjS; ^ 
Shu-an, Kf Shu-hu-nan; y«an ^AfA (1908) -Jft ^ 

Slm-an, ^ ^ Mu-hu-naii ■ yitan fAiA (1739, with 

reformed transeriptioaj diuan, ((I fll i|lj Mo-ho-na. It 
may he that sAu should here be read chtt. 

The article is iilustmtcfl with an interesting plan of “ KJian- 
halylc ”, the now familiar portraits of KublLai and Temur, 
ami imiiginan' views of IMontecor^'ino blessing the great 
Khan and of Odoric pTeaehing. 

A. a il, 

Les DEscainiQxs de le Chime pab les Fiuxoaib (1650- 
175U). By Tixo Tcmao-ts’ino. 10 x 6|, pp. 111. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1926. Fr. 30. 

Both the Enbjeot of this booh and the author's treatment 
0 rt are full of interest. But the treatment hardly fulfils the 
high hopes which are raised by Professor H. Staspero’s preface. 
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for the nuthor to be more concerned trith the motives 
which he supp<Qses to have mspired the writers—and especially 
the misisignary writers^ f the books on China ^ Mith which 
Franco was flooded in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ceiitiirieit+ than with the sources and the cironimtaDces of the 
composHion of the books. While it k tme that an edocated 
Chinese umst linderstnnd China better than a European can 
Iiope to doj and may occ^ionally undecaiand even Europe 
more truly than the European^ do, little allowance seems 
to be made by Mr Ting for the pcfcsgibility that Europeans 
uiay understand Europeans and oceasionajiy even Cjiines& 
more truly than he does. And the reveranLa of coniuioD 
jucLgemcjita which are found hcrC;, based as they aometimes are 
on what seems to be religious or anti-tdigions prejudice^ will 
not always be readily accepted. It k not easy to believe^ on 
the mere evidence of a few bad mbtranslationSj that the great 
misaionan^ scholars had, 'wttli few exceptions^ no knowledge 
of the Language of Chinese books. It h simply mciedible that 
Primate did not know the ordmery use of mii (ai for the 
“ three dynasties **p Hsbp Shang, and Chou, though he choso 
to translate it “ trois races {p. 66). We fear it is less easy 
to discredit the author when he writes on p, 36 ^ Ces desciip- 
tiona des Chinois pcii favoiablemcnt tiacees par leGentilaittsi 
que pur les antres vojTigeurs, bien quVIlea aiqnt corrig^es 
par des ^livains scrupuku-t, n"en causGrent par moins cheE 
les IccteuTs uito pnklispostition ; mil me jusc|U^& present, fe 
people cn a conaers'^ encore rhabitude do ridiculiser les 
Chinok. It is unfortunately the same in England, e^^en 
among the educated. 

The book is not too carefully printed. On p. 98 the eighth 
line has droppetl below the twelfth. The correction among the 
Ermfa of a sunila!: confusion on p. 13 gives the desired seiise^ 
but does not seem to restore the original test. 


A. C. M, 
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The LvTEityATiON^AL REiHATroNs OF J!A.vcHtrfii 4 . A Digest 
and Analj'^is of Treaties^ Agreenaente, qjid Negotiations 
conw^niiiig the Three Eastern Pfovinces of Cbjiin. By 
C* Waltfh Yottso, Aisiiitant Professor of Political 
Science, George Washington University, Washington, 
D.a 9J X 6i, jip. xi + 307. Chicago, niinois fLt 5^V.) ; 
Uhiveraiti' of Chicago Fresa. 16^. net. 

Thia volume, prepared in response to the request of the 
American Council of tlie Institute of Paeific Rektbns for 
use for purpo^^ of reference at the Conference of the Institute 
which took place in Kyoto last autumn, is, as the sub-title 
CAplainSt a digeat of the varioim traatiesp agreenisaits, and 
negotiations relating to Manchuria which have been concluded 
or have taken place between the Chinese Government in 
Peking or the Provincial Authorities in Yfaachiiria on the one 
side and foreign Powers, mainly Japan and Russia, on the 
other between 1S95 and 1929, The work is divided into four 
parts covering the four periods of time into which the modem 
international history of Manchuria naturally falb—1895 
(Treaty of Bhiroonoseki) to 1905] 1905 (Treaty of Ports^ 

mouth} to 1915; 1915 (Sino-Japaaese Treaty regardiag 

Mauchuria) to 1921, and 1921 (Washington ConfeKmce) to 
1929. Each part is prefaced by a brief summar)'^ of events 
during the period under review, and the various treaties and 
agreements of that period are then dealt with in detail under 
four headings i (a) Japan, (6) Russia, (c) other Fowers^ and 
(d) Treaties and Agteezuents of alliance,, co-opieration, and 
guarantee. Thb arrangement nece^itates a considerable 
amount of repetition, wliich b at times a little irritating] 
but the author explains that the book b meant ** purely for 
reference purposes ” and that thb reperitlon h due to his 
dealre to facilitate a quick grasp of isolated subjects. From 
the point of view of completenesB it aeems mtber a pity that 
the first period was not thrown birther back to include the 
^rlier relations of Russia and China in MauchuTia. There 
an intaresting introductor}^ chapter describing the Russo- 
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Chincao crhh in 192i} over the Chine&e Rjiilway, and 

at the end of the volume ia a seriefl of seven appcEidicea 
dealmg in some detail with a number of secret treaties and 
arrajigcments between Russia and China, China and Japan, 
and Russia and Japan, with the lahii-Lansiug Agreemeott 
the Ruaso-Cliinese Agreements of W'M, and independent 
Chinese Bailwaj Constniction in Manchuria since 1925, 
Professor Young^s authorities ineJude such works aa Eockhill's 
Trmlies, Cont'i^liom^ and Affreeme^iis fdalhi^ ia China, the 
official edition of the nnd Canventiom Japan 

a}td Ckimr British and United States' offidal publicatiDns, 
Professor Willoughby's Fom^n Rigf^s and Inlermts in China, 
etc+, hut- it is from MacJIurray^s mouiuiaentai and 

Agreements wilA and cancjmihig China that he has darawn 
most substantially. The last named work is the most 
authoritative and ucctirat^ o| its kind^ and this in itself is 
more than sufficient guarantee for the fuUnesa and the 
reliability of the information the author puts before his 
readers. In the treatment of his subject. Professor Young 
is almost completely objective, rarely offering an opinion, 
save ]>erhapa in the Appendices, but contenting himself with 
simply marshalling the facts and leaving the reader to form 
bis own conclusions. For this icaaon the book may not 
perhaps appeal greatly to the ordinary public; but to the 
student of IVIanehuiian probleois who has not access to 
MacMiuray and the other authorities Profesaor Young 
quotes it should prove invaluable. 

Harold Par Lett. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 

Albert von Le Cch| 

It WHS a melancholy coincidence wliich registered almogt 
eimnltaneoiLsl}' the deaths of two of our most enijoent 
honorary members, Albert von le Coq and F. W. K. Miillcr, 
the latter dytngon I8tli April, and the former on 21at April of 
this year. The labours of these two men had been in the same 
field of research during a period of thirty ycoTB, and it was 
nothing less than a blessed dispensation of Providence which 
brought them together for kj long under the roof of tlio 
Museum fhr Vdlberkiiiide in Berlin. 

AVith the death of A. von Le Coq has died out the last branch 
of an old BerLin-Huguenot family. Ho Toceived his early 
education at the fraiis^d^iischsa Hm father had 

been one of the first German meicboDts in China {Ciiiiton)^ 
and his sop's youthful mind; was alwaj-w filled with dreams of 
the China he longed to see ; and it wsus no doubt in the hope 
that he would be sent there that be willingly obeyed 
his father's wishes^ and entered the firm. And thus he 
lost 21 years of his Ufa ip a profession which in no way 
responded to bis personal iRclinationB^ For one year in 
Loudon and six years in the United States he represented his 
fatheria firm, occupjTug, however, his leisure houra with the 
study of medicine^ Thia he did because the father of his 
future wife had said be would never give his daughter to an 
unlearned man ; and it was to their utmost astonishment that 
his parents and bis fiancee suddenly received a cablegmm from 
Sew York announcing that he had taken his Doctorate in 
Medicine. He then came hack to Germany and married. 
Twelve years passed ere his wife succeeded in persuading him 
la his fortieth year — to become a “student^*, and bo never 
Repented having taken that resolution. 

^ He did not wish to make money, being happy in hia smalt 
circumstancea : nor did he wish to be in any position where 
be could not be wholly hia own nuater. This was not to 
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be realized* Griinwcdel and F. W. K. Mtiller Mon discovercd 
that there was eoiaethini^ quite unusual in this mari;, ^bo 
workc<l silently as n volunteer in the Museum, and as a student 
in the Oriental Seminar. Jfobody tnew anythinft about him* 
not even that he hod been a merchant and that he was married^ 

Griinwodel one day introduced this little elderly student 
to the Director of the Koval Armoury, saying: 1 present to 
you the only man in Berlin who can arrange for you the 
beautiful coUectiou of Oriental costumea made by the Prince 
Friedrich Carl of Prussifi/' Yon Lc Coq gasped in astonish' 
ment: but took on the tosk^ working only by night, and the 
tabehi in the Eoyal Armoury' m his beauriful handwriting 
can still be seen to-day. 

In 1901 he took part, as a v^olimteer* in the expedition 
to Zenjirli, as a result of which he wrote two volumes ol 
"Kurdkche Texte which were printeil (at his own expense) 
in the State Press on liand-made paper. It was this work 
wliich afterwards brought him the title of Dr.Phil. I^m the 
Univemty of Kieb to his greatest astonishment, and made the 
way free for him to " any appointment in the PniBsLan State ", 
In March, 1914, when he returned for the last time from 
Turkestan, he became Director of the Asiatic Deprtment. 
Without passing any examination, without even matriculating, 
without going to the University—though he had been for a 
short time in the Oriental Seminar—he reached the highest 
post possible for him in Prussia, 

He hated being a bread winner, and resented the loss of 
time over routine and red tape which his position in the 
Museum imposed on him. But here, hi the Museum, that 
strange community of work gradually devclopcci which led tci 
suqli amazingly fruitful reatilta ; and here the plans were laid 
for the four Prussian Turfau expeditions—inspired by the 
wonderful finds mode in the deserta of Turkestan by Sven 
Hediu and Sir Aurel Stein. Von T^e Coq took part in the kst 
three of these expeditious, and was himself the leader of the 
second and. fourth. He was really tho lifo and soul of all 
four* He seemed to come unscathed out of the third expedi- 
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tioD, m spite ol the most Btnmuoi^ journeys aud the terrible 
oouditious under ’which the eicai.\"itiosis were caftied out. He 
Mt out on the fourth e]cpcdit]on at the age of fiity-thrice, a 
hale nud healthy man—and returned from it bent and aged in 
body but unbroken in spirit. Then came the war^ and m 1917 
his only child was killed on French soil. In spite of impaired 
health, the privations caused by the and thu? cidminating 
blow' from Fatet he pursued unceaBlngly and undeterred the 
goal he hutl net before him of aminfiing his wonderful finds in 
a setting worthy of their historical importance and their 
artistic valiie> with what fine results aU the world may now see- 
Nor was this bbonr of love confined to the piecing together ol 
the frescoes, sorting and arranging in hi^otica) order the 
Bpccimeas of plastic art; for he hail a Jong upbiU struggle 
to wage ’with the authorities, w'lio ’wca^ slow to give him the 
financial support- necessar)* for the achievemeut of hU ideal 
Bcheine. Such was Lis enthusiasm for the great new field of 
research which had lieen opened out by his difveoveries, that !ic 
found time abq to make him^lf ati authority on the old 
Turkish languages, and contributed much to the elucidation of 
the iTighiir texts which he lu^d brought to Berlin, apart from 
the many handsome volumE!s he published with reproductions 
of the frescoes and statues* His main thesis waa always the 
Holleiiijjtic iniluence apparent in the arts of Mtldle and 
Eastern Asia. Fortunate were all of us who had the privilege 
of being taken over the ground floor of the Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde by von Le Coq himself. With that ever merry 
twinkle in his eye he would exphun with a hundred passing 
quips the wonders of this newly unburietl civilization. Truly in 
this Museum Albert von Le Coq has his ’worthi^ monimicnt by 
which his name w^ill always be held m memory* As a friend 
von Le Coq was without rival ‘ even in the last jTar before hia 
death he was always ready to come and crack fi joke over a 
glass of beetj anti no better company could be desired than his. 
As a correapondcnt he was of an age that is almost paat^ and he 
a^lways delighted in telling liLs friends of the latest theories 
that had been propounded in the Museum, T reniember on one 
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occ^iop receiving in Calcutta a poet-carrl from him bcamig 
only the words “ Wir baben die Indo-Sc)lhen 1 \Miat Lay 
behind tho»e wonla all the learned world knowa to-day* With. 
Albert von Le Coq such a light was extinguished aa b rarely 
ik in the world, 

£. Desisok Ross. 

F. W* 1C Miillcr 

Few readers of Tht Times or even of the German newa- 
papers w'ill have guessed what the death of F* W* K. 
Muller w'ill mean to Science. MullcFa greatness was only 
equalled by his modesty. He did not Wong to those 
Orientalists who^ name is world-wide. He seldom made 
a public appearaiice^ either in lectures or in writing. In 
books of reference wc shall find ouly that he was Director 
of the Berlin Museum for Ethnology, and a member 
of the Pnisaian Academy of Sciences ; and j'ct, in hbtorical 
researchcs coonected with the Far East and Cejitral Asia^ he 
had no rival. 

like von Le Co<j, he was a pupil of the Ftanzdsisches 
GjftnnnsimK In 1S83 he entered the Universitj’' of Berlin 
and studied TJieologj and Orientalia. Kis Doctorate thosb 
dealt with the Chronology of thii SvTian Simeon Sanqiawaya. 
On his nppomtmcnt to the newdy-founded Museum fiir 
Yolkerkunde (ISST), he at once turned to good account Ida 
combined knowledge of Languages and Religions^ and was 
able to put into practice Ids principle that Ungubtic know¬ 
ledge should go hand in hand wHJi cultural training 
Sprathhciintnis oh\e Sachkenintnist keim S^cMenninis oAne 
Spmrhkentihits), In 1901 he wras sent by the Prussian Ministry 
of Culture on a mission to ChmUj Japaii^ and Korea, in order 
to collect objects for this Sliiscum. His linguistic equipment 
covercil au astonishingly wide range—Semitic^ Indo- 
Germauian, Chinese^ Japanese, Turkish, and Malay—but it 
was Chinese and Japanese which in later times engrossed hia 
tnain attention : and hh profound knowledge of the Cldnese 
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MahayttnA Canon was invaluable lor the identilication of the 
BuddhUt dociiiacjiiB in half-a-da 2 «;Ut till then unknowti^ 
languAged which formed so jittportant an element of the 
Turfati findSp 

F. W, K./" m he nUvays spoken of among his 
colleagues, was by nature a rocluusc, and aocesa to his sanctum 
was by no means easily gained. But once meived, the 
fortunate visitor encountered notliiiig hut kindly attention^ and 
however short the interview, wouEil coma away a wiser and 
certainly a more modest man, 

F* W. was the only man T have ever met whoso 
knowledge was really encyclopiodic. Nothing was moro 
astonishing than the way in which he would consult his hooka 
of reference in no matter what language they were writtenp 
anil find the authority ho required with the fiame case with 
which the average man consnlts a dictiosiary. I had on one 
occasion just come home from India and brought to him a 
Uighur Buddhist text on which I hod bceii working. I had 
made a rough transcript in which many words vrere purely 
tentative, 1 flhsQ never forget the way in which he dealt with 
these clilEcultics^not indeed solving them all, but showing in 
doubtful cases the vatiotis possibilities; but he waa never 
satisfied till he had called in aid all his wisdom and hU hooka. 

MiiUcT was an universalbt, and one Gcnnan paper has 
describiKi him naa second Humboldt—a truly great man such 
as appears once in a century in the realm of research, HLs 
gifts were not those of a genius who arrives by inspiration 
at the solution of problems ; but rather those of a cleat spirit 
which embraced everything in its view' and a portentous 
memory which enabled him to arrive at faultloss conclusions 
whenever lie was prepared pronounco a Judgment, 

In short, he was a scholar of almost unique gifts. Fortunate 
were those who were brought in contact with him, for all 
that he said was inspiring. No problem was too triviab 
and if any question one put to him was worthy of cousidera- 
tion, ho would forthwith enter into the minutest detoUa, 
And often one had to wait long for his reply, for he 
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wm nevpr satiaGcd until he bfid titilizod all his fesources 
in ’msilom anti book-^^ 

In 1S05 he was made Member of the PniBsian Academy 
of Sciences : and this was followed by the conferment of 
many distinctions on him by foreign societies. 

The great opportunity of hia Ufe amvetl when the mjmu- 
fiCiipts began to roach his MiLseum from the Turfan Expcdi' 
tions. As Professor Paul Kruger of \^cnria has happily 
said : “ It was as if these important iestimonics to a religious 
culture w'hich Iiad Iain buri<5d for more than a thousand 
yeare under the sands of Central Asian oases had been dis¬ 
turbed from their sleep at this juncture in order to be made 
to speak by F. W. K. JI/' For in tliis exceptional man all 
the equipment necessary for the decipherment of these 
doemuents seem to have been united : the knowledge of the 
Semitic, the Iranian, the Turkiaht and the Indo^hineBO 
knguageSp theologiiiail training, more oapeciaUy in the history 
of religions, philological grounding, historical criticism, 
persevonincc, and unimpeiu'hablc scientific honesty. 

In the tiny brochure entitled “ HandschriftenriRste in 
Fstrangeloschrift ans Turf an he discovered the key which 
unlocked the Manichoean literattim in Soghdian and in Uigbur ■ 
thereby Tcscmug a Uterature long regarded as for ever lost* 
and recovering an Iraoian Uterary language of ivhich no 
example had hitherto been found. It was he who proved from 
a single passage in a Uighnr fragment that one ol the languages 
wlxich bad l>eeii deciphered and read by Sieg and SiCfgling was 
Tokharian. The familiar ycUow^covered Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy coutaining the euccioct results of bis arduous 
labours form a prioclt^ collection of secrete revealed to 
studonte of tsuch various subjecta as the Buddhism, 
Chrietianityp Miiuiehaciam, and the Cultural History of Ceutml 
Asia. His intimate acquaintance with the Buddhist and 
Cbmiiim Scriptures enabled him to non to earth the original 
source of a scrap of text on a torn sheet, whether Chinese i. 
Sanskril, or Greek, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

GENERAL aiEETING, 4/A Juiy, 1^50 

Dr. B!dgdi^iip Vicse-Piesidenfc^ in the Chair. 

The following were elected membcrB cJ the Society 
31 r. PATfunMtU Achftryn. 3Ir. George C. 0* Hflas. 

3Ir. Seymour G. Vcicy- Mr. 31. 3Iohdm[nad Hamid. 

Fitzgemid- Mr^ Ernest Main. 

M. Victor Goloubew gave a lecture on ^‘The .rUcbffioIogica! 
Work of the Nicole Franfahse d'Extreino Orient in Indo- 
Chinn”, Mr. Yetts and Dr. Kushton Parker spoke* Dr. 
Blngdm then addressed the meeting, and a cordbl vote of 
thanks waa poaaed to the lectnrer* 


From rfe Jiincs, lfonda>% 22tid September, 1&30. 

Father BouJos Sbath, an aufchoritj on Semitic writinga, 
has found in Homa, Syriup a mantiscript of great historical 
value. It is written on parchment in Syriac and is dated 
958 after Alexander^ equivalent to 647, Its author is 
3^uhannap Bishop of Basra, in the Hanran^ where stood the 
hermitage of the monk Sergius BuhirOp the teacher and 
fnapirer of the Prophet Mohamed, The manuscript treats 
of the prophet and of the birth of Islam. 


After having held office for sixteen years Sirs, Frazer 
resigned her appointment as Sceretary to the Society in 
September, 

llie dirties have been taken over by Colonel D. M* F, 
Hoj-stedp C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The Couneil presented 3Irs. Frazer wdth a Japanese 
lacquered **Ermeto” w^atch aa a mark of their apprecia¬ 
tion of her serviceSi 




PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

JouriKii Asialiqw:. Tome ccxiv, No. 2. 1929. 

Nyberg. H. S- Quefitioiw de cosmogonic et de coamologio 
ma^k'ennes. 

Ftxyltiski, J* U^ ancien penple dti Peojab : Ljb Sake. 

Tome tCKV, So* h 1929. 

Yanwignchi, Susutnu. Tmit4 de N^arjuna, Pour barter lea 
vain^ discusstotLS, 

Lftlou, M. Version Tib^StainE defi PmjoapaTamti. 

Watelin, L Ck Rapport anr lea EouLUes de Kish. 
D'Oldenbonrg^ S. Lra £tndea odcntaleif cUiw rUnion der 
publif^iiea Sovi^tique». 

RathjciLS^ C, Exploration uu Yemen. 

Le Mus^n^ Tome jdiiip Cahiers 1-2, 19^^ 

Ldort, L. Tii. TJne Strange recension de rApocalTpse. 

Lanno, Ill. Version ajriaquo do dix anathtmes contre Origine. 
Lobon^ ik Textes inedita de Philoxdia do Mabbong. 

Kan. A propoa d*ua fenillet d’un monnscrit arabe. 

dt rEm^e tTExlrfm^Orimt. Tome icxriii, 

Jiijllet-Dec. 1923* Noe. 3-1, 1929. 

Coidicr, G. Folklore tin Y'unnfto^^ Jenx d'enfans et clnin&Dns 
divcrsca. 

Aomi ‘110 Slflbito Genkaj. Le \ oyago do Kanshin on Orient 
traduit par J. Takalmsu. 

Ctronique d’rEcole Fran^aise on lodo Cliine Tonkiai 

xlnnam, Cochincbinc, CamlKKigOi lode Kierlandaiie, Japon. 

J?frrie (fe Ti/istoirtf dns Tome 4, 5, 6, 192S^ 

ContonaQi O. Le^i tombea royalcs d'Our ot rhistoire des religion^. 
Krapiie, A, II. La vision de Baltliasaar. 

Seyrig, H. Statoottc d'un dicu anatolten* 

(/eMo Socteii Ajfialim Italtana. N .8. VoL ik Faae. 1. 1930, 

rastcliani, A. L'itnportanrn deHa SinologiaH 
GabricUi Ft. La poceui di Al.-MutanabbL 
Rocca, V. 11 giooco c la scomme^^ neL diritto indiaao e nel 
diritto lomano. 

Faggioli, P* La versiooe Malese del Pancatantrs e le aae fonti. 
finali, L. FubbUcazioni della Pali Text Society. 
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StuJi d di Storia dtlh VuL v* 3—4,1939. 

Fiiriani^ G, Sol cqsiddctto tnouoteLfmi:) di BaUyIonia e Assifia^ 
pAglinirOp A. lodm e i ftiochi sacri dd Zoro- 

WAimmo. 

Acta Oricntalia^ Vol. viJi, Ft, 4+1930. 

Mowi&ckel, S, Wnnn wurde der JatwakoUua in Jeriiflaltim 
bildlosi 

Woitach* L. Lejdcograpbbcbe 

F^ibrit C. L. A GmK:o-Budilhii3t Scdpture reprea&nting tlie 
Buddba^fl Imm the HeAvcn ol the ThJity-tliri^ God*. 

Moigeiuttom^ G. Notes on Tor^ ali. 

Koduw, Sten. Kola on Va}ni|>B^ji Indni. 

d UliUedttuscn au-x Iran. Ikl. ii^ Heft 2—3j 1930+ 

Oer^feld, Brtiidi. Zarathitfltni, Tell v+ AwestiscUe Topogmplde. 
-—- AriyiimmficL, Kunij; dcr Ki:jni';e+ 

-- l>jc Saflanidwhen QujidiigAc ^lia ct Luiioo Kettitica, Tell i+ 

M&jor. VoL vi, Fiisc, ft ^^*30, 

Cluinochj A, Altjapanisebe Liebeapoesie aus dem KokJnsbn. 
Zacbp E. voii- Znm Ausban der Oabelentzscbcn GtHOimatiLk V. 

(SebJuBs). . ^ . * 

Weller, Fr. Ein mdiaches Krt+indwort itti China dea viorten 
TorcbcistllebeD JabrhiJiidertE^ ^ 

Fuchs, W+ Znr teeboiacheu OrganiBation der tibereetaudgeii 
buddbiatischcr Schriiten infl CbmcaiHcbc. 

rfjjcAie fOr Orientjar^hdn^^ BtL vi, Heft 1, 1930+ 
Blsdiig, Fr. W. Freiherr vod. Problemfi der bgi-ptischeii 
Vorgesebiebte. 

Weidner, E+ F+ Eine Baninscrlirift dea Kdnija ASSurcAdiimpli 
vod Aaayrien. 

0$tasiatixhe N.F. Bd, Heit 3, 1930+ 

Lessing, F. Richard Wilhelm Kutn Cedaehliib. 

Kominel, O. Ein Ostasiatisclies MuBeuni in LiOndoD+ 

C. ZireL Eapfe aus YEln-bung (2 Tafein). 

Ficbtuer, F. Chineaische Snug-Beladone in Agypten ond dire 
Nachhildungen in FustAt [5 TafelnJ. 

Humpf, F. Beitrige iiir Gesebiehte der drei Hokschiutt- 

zeiehneraehulcn Toril, Okutmnm oud Niahjitiur& {3 Tnfeln)+ 

^aum£il of Iftlernatmntd School of Vcdic and AUied /^B^arcA* 
Vol. i. No. 2, 1930. 

Chatt^if J* Ci The Vodic View of Life. 

Hopkins, E, Washburn- The Epic View of the EaTtb* 

Leideekofp Knrt F. IndJaa Goodwill in Pbilosciphy. 
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Annals of the Bkandarlkar Orunlal Reeearek Institvle. Vol, ri, 

Pt> 2,1930, 

Dutt, N. The Place of the Aryasalyas and Pratitvaaacwitpld* 
in Hioaj'ona and Mahay ana. 

Bhaodarkar, D. R. Slow Progress of Ishun Power in Ancient 
India, 

Fathak, K, B. The Bate of Samanubhadra. 

_^QtaTakaita a Reference to Kumanb'a attacks on Sanumta/* 

bbadra and Akalankadcva, 

Sntharkar, V. S. Epic Studies i 11, Further TeEt-Cntkol Notes. 

JounuU of the BUtar and Ori#*a Reseatch Societif, VoL XT, 
Pts. 3-4, 1929. 

The Journal of Dr. Francis Bnchanan (afterwards Hamilton) 
when carrying out the Survey of Bhagalpur. Ed. with notea 
aud introJaction by C. E, A. W. Oldham. 

Bov, 3. C. Report of Anthropological Work in 1928-29. 

Jayaawal, K. P, On the nilo of Pn3j*atiiitra Sunga. 

Bose, P. A new Silpa Work, 

Blitru, K. Deities of Jtilkar. 

Mitra, S. C. Notes on the Dog-Bride in Saotali and Lepeba 
Folk-lore. 

,-- On the Indian Folk-Tales of the “ Substituted Letter " Type. 

- On an Ancient Indian Beast Apologue and its Punjabi 

Parallel. 

Bhuttechar}-n, B. C. Ealinganagara and Excavatbns at its 
present aite. 

Ramadas, 6, Trikalinga Country. 

VoL ivi. Pt. 1, 1930. 

Sastri, H. Notes on the Bagbela Dynasty of Bewah. 

Dhruva, K. II. Histericnl Contente of the Yugapurana. 

Jayaswal, K. P. An impartant Brahmi Inscription (Borli Stone). 

Misra, B. Hindol Plate of Subhakara Deva. 

Bamaswnmi fyer, L. V. ProaBEiny and Etsany in Diavidiau. 

Sorkar, J. K. The Buddhist Conception of Moral Sublimation. 

Indian Antiquary. Vol. luc, Pt. poemvi, Jan., 1930. 

htisra, K. P, Dr. Keith on Apabbrath^. 

Reu, B. N. False Statements about King Jayachandra and Rao 
Siha. 

Oodrington, K, de B. Ancient Sites near Ellora. 

De, S. K. On the Teat of the Mahavira-cafita. 

Pt. MC. xaavii, February, 1930. 

Haider, R. R. Nasun Inscription of iaanabhata of Vikiama 
Soinvat 887. 
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CbAkravarti, C. Beagara Cdnldbatiam to PhUosophical Literature 
m SunBloit. 

Koot^ Auand. A Life of Nand KiebL 

Bicbarda, F. J. PericKia in ladian Hi:stoiy. 

Pt. Dcoxjcnrill, March, I930i 

Francke, A, IL Notea oo Khotan and Ladakh, 

Charpeetiefi J. Hernarlea oii the Bbagavadgitn. 

HiD^ the late S. C* Origin of the Caste Sratem In India, 

fo fili ihrati nuT^^bers* 

Templei Sir R, C. Remarkii on the Andnmitii lAfandors and their 
Country. 

Indian Art and VoL ui, No, 2, 1929. 

Death, L. Art Collections in M\sl The Central Mu^um in 
Lahore* 

Arnold, Sir T, Note on Oriental MSSk (especLallv- those in the 
Collection of Mr. A. Chester-Beatty)- 

Bosch, Dr. F. D. K. Aims and Methods of Archffiological 
ReHearch in Java. 

Caisinier, Jeanne* Indian Influence on the Danna in the Far 
East. 

Jaurttai of the Pak^iim GnVutdl ^oeici/y* Yol. Lx, Nos. 3-4^ 1929* 

Neuville, R* Additiona h b Liate dea Stations prehistoriquea 
de 1ft Palestine et Trftnsjordanie. 

Moder, A* E. Conical Sundial and Ikon Inscriptions from the 
Kastellion Monaster)’ on Khirbet el-Mcrd, 

Canaan. T. Stndba in the Topography and Folklore of Petra. 

Mayor, A. L. Arabic Inflcriptions of Oara. 

JoEimnI of ihe^ Sinm Society. Vol. JExii, Pts, 1-2^ 19SB. 

Engli^jih Correapondence of King Mongktit (continued). 

H.K.H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. Wat Bcnchainnbopjt 
and ita CoEeetion of ImageiB of the Buddha. 

Robbins, L. J. Hill Routes between Pit^nuloko and Lomsfik. 

Le May, R. Chiocse ForceUin and its Collections. 

Bumay, J. Teate do la loi LaksHua Sforudok ct aprts le Manuscr j t 
Vajirsziana CkS. 1167. 

Vol. isiii, Pts. 1-2,1939* 

Koeater, Dr. H. The Indian Religion of the Goddess Shaktb 

Lingst, R. Note etot b Kevision dea Lois SiamoiEies en ld05. 

The late Sir Emeat Satow, 

Pbya Indra Montri Srichandraicumani^ Ads^ersoria of Elephant 
Hunting. 

Bisrnay, J, Note sur b noni dii Cap Liant. 

Kutist, J* Dc rOriginc dea Echclles Musicalea Javnno-BalinAisea. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

"Abd id-NiibT FAkLi- QaEwiiiT. An 

Anthotogy of Persioti Poetry m'tli zioticeB of tile Authors. 
9J >C Lahore, 1926. 

AbhaiicL filr die Kuodc dc6 iMoigcnlandea. Bd. IS. No, 3. 
Urgeschlchte u. fkl teste Beligion der Agypter von K. Set lie. 
Noh 4. Znm Wortcrbuch ties Rg^'eda von W_ NeiBsefp 2^** 
Heft. 10 X GJ- IrfTijjctJf/, 1930. Ejr^iuinge. 

Amar^ALikti-audhukAniJi or RuMiyat of Omar Khayyoin rendered 
into Sttpakrit ver§e by Glrtdhar Sharma. 8 x 1929. 

Eroni the Trajfsfator. 

Andrew of Greetio, Prince^ Towonk l)ij?asterH the Greek Army 
in Aaia 3linor in 1921 ^ trunsl, from the Greek. 9x6. 
London, 1930. From Mr* John Murray. 

Arctotf, attft hbUonca fennica, vol. 1, fnsc. 1-2, 10x7. 

ilMiujforsute, 1&30* Frot/i Pro/e^r G, Suolahli. 

Ara Asiatics 15, ^eiptnre do ^lathimi imr J. ¥* Vogeh 14 X 11- 
Parir, 1930. From Van Oest* 

Barth, J., KoJan n. Hnkiigo. Mitteil. der Dviit. Gcsclk. fiir 
Volkerkimde OatiMuens, Bd. 20. 9 X GJ. Tokyo, I92S. 

From Afiia Mojor^ 

Bhaaa^ Thirteen Trivondnini Plays attributed t<i Bh^j tc* by 
A. C, Woolner and Lfikshman $arup^ Vol. 1. Ptinjiib Univ. 
Or. PublieationSj Ko. 13. 10 X 7. 1930. 

From Oxford Unh'^rsUy Prc4t. 
Bibliotheca Indiea, No. 253. The Kashmiri Ramayniia eomprisiiig 
tho SrlmniavotariacaritM., etc., ed. by Sir G. A. Grieman, 
lOj X GJ, Cotoutla^ 19^. From th^ Editor* 

Binialn Churn Law^ A Study of the ^fahavastu. 9x6, Colcuita^ 
1930. " Frmn the A iifhor. 

B. G.j DicLiunimin' ^Irin^nien-Franvjaia, 10 X 74. Yenis^^ 

1926. Iknojhtfrotii Varneyie Grant. 

Bratlann, G. 1., la? comiucroc genQii dana la Her Noire au XIU^ 
St^le. 10 X 7- Pari^, 1929. M. GeuthfUTr^ 

Cana^iCL^ Tnidik, Bamoneiiglaubc im Lande dor Bibeh Morgen- 
laud;, Heft 21. Leipziy, 1929. Ff<mt Messrs, ilinriehs. 
Chicago, Field Muaciim, iliitbn>|Mjidgical S^r. Vol. 19, No. 1^ 
McLineHinn Shirll Money by A. B. Lewb. jVnthropolqgy, 
Mciiioira. V'o!. No. 2, A Sumerian Pabec^^ etc., pt. 2, by 
E, Mnckay. Vol. 2, NOk 1+ Explomdoii.** in Petn by A. L. 
Kroeber, 10 X 7, 13 X 10. CMeaya^ 1926-9. Exehanye* 
Cohn, \V,, Cliineso Art. 9 X OJ* London^ 1930. 

From The Studio^ LiL 
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CoDcUiffc^ J* B.i PTOblems of the PaciJic, 1939. 9^ X 7^ Chiaxi^t 
1939. Fnm CuftiMdge Frcsi. 

Darlings, M. L., Bu^jtlcuj loqiiitor. 9 X fS- Bc^mba^r 

1930. From Oxford Umttmty Pr^. 

D<^giipta,S.N.,YogiiFhiloKjpbT. 9 X 5^. UmmsUt^ of Calcutta, 
1930, Frota ih£ Mt^Ulrar. 

Delic'roin, H., La vie dc Pierns KuiUDt 1743-1624, T. 1. 11 j X 9|, 
Pcim'.s, 1929. Prowl M. GeiMncr* 

D^riiJtivo Cat4Llogne of ABsamesc SJSS- by HemcbaiKirA 
Goswomi. Calcutta, 1930. Prowl the Gootnmwni of Asmm* 
Dlialla, M. N.j Our Pfj’fiKjUog World, ZarntbnHtni^fl Way of Life^ 
9 X 61. iVi-M? Yorku 1930. Pmwi Oxford Umrcrskif Press. 
Dictionary' of N'litiooid Biognapby. The Conciaa. DiertioDary 
190I-3U 94x7. /^w<fowjl930. BougM/rota Carti^ GranL 
DinLanl, The, Text, Traiiiil.. Vftc., by Datab Dastur F^isliotoJi 
Sanjanap vol. 19. lOj X 7« Bomba^f 1926+ 

Frwn lAc Parsa Punchatfsi. 
Dume/LL G.^ L^endea mf Ita unites. Bibl, dc Lfnatitp Fnin^ols 
dc Uningrad, t. xi. lOJ XT., Paris^ 1930. 

Prowl Eco^c des Longues Or. 

Edwftidca, S. It.* and Gamtt, H. L. 0., 3fnghnl RnJo iti Iridia+ 
S X H- lAtndon, 1930. Prowi (hfonl Umt^siiy Press, 
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